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Tfofeaor Owen and the ticienee of Life, 


physiologistSi in the strict sense, those of abstract sCVn ^ _ 
than the navigator is called upon to yjecial art. To Englishmen o: 
be an astronomer. Hence feverish ^vith antic 

converse with medical men the fate of Jamee, on 

nosition and find them not only un- whose conduct the TJ'orld seemed to 

* J.1__i. —1_ 


acquainted with the great physiolo¬ 
gical discoveries of modern times,* 
but also betraying ver}' vague 
knowledge even of the old p%^- 
sioiogy; hut if a new method of 
cure, or a new mode of operating, 
bo mentioned, you will find them 
perfectly familiar with it, hecauso 
this concerns their art, and not to 
know this would be disgraceful to 
them. Tliey practise an Art, they 
do not prosecute a Science; they 
have to cure an individual patieut 
of a particular ailment, not to dis¬ 
cover thegenerallaws of organized 
beings. Their practice will oi comae 
he gvideil by the scientific doc¬ 
trines reigning in their day, aided 


depend, it would doubtless have 
appeared very preposterous if some 
mathematician, intensely interested 
in the newly discovered difierentiid 
calculus, had suddenly exclaimed: 
* This question of the calculus is 
more important to you 
and to the world tnan the fate of 
all the dynasties of Europe!’ Yet 
now we see that the mathematician 
would have 6p(Aen truly. 

We seem to be digressing, hut 
only seem. Our subject is the 
greatest comparative anatomist of 
the age, and it is necessary we 
should indicate, however briefly, 
the office which Comparative 
Anatomy has to perform. To any 


by empirical anowl^ge and one who has ever dabbled in the 

ditiouaT*precept; and in as far ^'^^j^cinating speculations, now he- 
.their j^aeticc is guided by Bou^||^'^«oming fashionable, wliich are con- 
theory it will he successful. .'^♦'nected with the Science of Life, tlie 
The intimate relation subsisting neebssary importance, and the ex- 


between theory and practice, phy¬ 
siology and medicine, has lioen 
somewhat masked by the indispen¬ 
sable presence of empirical precepts 
—indispensable we say, while theory 
is perfecting itself: for physicians 
cannot afford to await the slow 
elaboration of science when tho 
patient is* suffering; * while tho 
grass grows’— the proverb* is some- 
wl^t musty. In consequence of 
this necessary adjunct of empiricism 
men have been apt to overlook the 
importance of theory. Ifthcyovcr- 
looKed the importanceof Physiology 
what wonder that they overlooked 
the importance of Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy, the bearings oi which are 
8^ more remote? John Huifitr 
was sneered at by his brethren for 
hotheimg himself about files and 
frogs; no-one dreaming that Hunt ei‘’B 
TOsearehOs iq comparative anatomy 
were destined to' modify the ‘ pre¬ 
scriptions’ of Hunter’s succc^ors. 
Hor is it wonderful that men spould 
faihtb see hearings so rem^ os 


haustless interest of Comparative 
Anatomy will need no advocate. 
Quite apai’t from the marvels of or¬ 
ganization which it reveuls, we may 
assert that only by its aid can we 
hope to gain insight into the simplest 

S oblems of life. Let us see this 
ustrated in an example or two. 

Is bile a secretion or an ex¬ 
cretion P Is it formed from the 
bloojl, by the conversion of ma- 
torlms in the blood; or does it 
exist, as a product of disintegration 
of tissue, rea^ formed ?»the blood, 
like ureuP Is it formed in the 
liver, or only filie^'ed by the liver 
from the blood P Tliis question, 
thus variously asked, is of immense 
importance. To answer it was not 
easy. Moleschott, however, re¬ 
moved tho liver from frogs; during 
several montiis he examined their 
blood, and found in it no trace of 
bile; the conclusion was irresistible: 
bile is a secretion formed by the 
liver from m^erials furnished in 
the hlood.f 


* we had aq example tiie otlier day: a physician of high repute, whose— 
is on we title page of more than one well-known work, had never even heard o 


e 


peat diaooveiy made during the last decade, namely, the fabrication of sugar 1^ the 

'f' l^oe this was written we read, in turning over Dr. Carpenter's Princi^dei 
of Swnam PhytUdo^ (4th Edit., p. ’j'i), that 'the only distinct indication ySt 
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III. 

Scene—T/ ie same wooil near Spa. The same persons present. 

MILVERTON. 

Yea, EUosmore, my love for w^ds is unabated. There is so much 
largeness, life, and variety in thcfn. Even the way in whicl^the trees 
interfci^Q with one another, the growth which is hindered, as well as that 
which is farthered, appears to mo most suggestive of human life; and I 
SCO around me things that remind me of governments, churches, sects, and 
colonies. Then one is not molested by tiresome, noisy winds, which, 
though they may be good things for health, are a hinderance to thought. 

A little bit of a breeze now and then strays into the wood, but it is 
innocuous. Regardless of it, the fungi expand, tho dead boughs maintain 
their hold, and the flimsiest insects are not discomposed. Every wood 
is full of history and antuiuity. But if you were to ask me what I prefer 
most in natural scenery, it would not be a wood. * , 

ELLESMERE. 

AVhat then ? • 

MILVEBTON. 

There arc two kinds of sccneiy which fascinate a man: one connected 
with his early associations, th^ other corresponding with his character^ 
You know that little rill behind our inn, which bubbles down amidst great 
stones. I was tliluking this morning, os I watched it, how unutterably 
fond of such a rill, throughout his life, any man would bo who had been bom 
near it. My first recollections are of a pond, and you may laugh as 
you please, but life seems somewhat insupportable to mo without a^ond 
—a squarish pond, not over clean. You wul ask me why I do not i^ak]^ . 
one at AVorth-Ashton. Rerhaps, ai tihe yefh^ go on, I shall, and totter * 
feebly about it in second childhood, having returned, as we 111 do, to our first 
love. You are smiling at me.* I see you ave unworthy to have a pond, 
and that you do not know the beauties of it. Tliithcr come the more 
eonteniplativo insects, and sit upon the waters, or perch upon the top 
of the reeds. Quiet old fish, who have segn much of life, mffi^ U^eir lazy 
•waving way through the dull waters. You can trac^ their movements by 
tho light ripples on the top, even when you cannot sec the fish themselves. 
Then, perhaps, there is a majestic water-lily (there was one in my early 
suburban poud); and what can be more giorious^ to behold? Ana then, 
too, however small the pond, the sky is to be seen in it. And, as the little 
ill-shaped hit of glass, in w’hicji some exquisite rustic beauty is wont at 
morning and at evening time to see horfair self reflected, gains (on,how surely 
in tfio^eyes of her lover!) a dignity and a*felioity from reflecting daily tho 
most beautiful thing in tho Creation that we know anything of, a beauUfqL 
woman,—so my little pond will never be despised by the ardent lover of 
Nature, while in its stillness it mirrors completdy (giving even repose 
to tho great scene) the choicest wonder of tne physical world. 

ELLESMERE. 

Oh 1 how these fine gentlemen, who know how to put big and soft 
words in the right places (as they think), can make anything eut W any 
other thing. If a pond, why not a puddle P Please, ll^vcrtoD, set up 
puddles as something grand. 

HILVEETON. 

You RTO unfortunate in your ridicule. S—, whom you particularly 
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admire as a ^epng statesman, and ^ho is balf a poet, smd to me one niglit 
aa we were pacing tlie wet streets of London, * This is a constant delight 
to^ue, to see the long linos of reflected light in the wheel-tracks with their 
graceful curves/ Hare I not spoken up for puddles now P 
. ^But you must let me tell you a story about the late Lord Mel¬ 
bourne ; it is so much to the point. Ho wont one night to a minor 
theatre, in company with two ladies and^a fashionable young fellow about 
town—a sort of man not easy to be pleased. 

The performance was dull and trashy enough, I dare say. The next day 
Lord Melbourne called upon the ladies. The fashionable young gentleman^ 
had been there before iiis lordship, and had been complaining of the 
dreadfully dull crening they had all passed. The ladies mentioned this 
to Lord Melbourne. * Not pleased! not pleased ! Confound the man \ 
Bidn't he see the fishmongers^ shops, apd tne gas-lights flashing fi*om the 
lobsters’ backs, as wo drove along P w asn’t that happiness enough for him P’ 

Lord Melbourne had then ceased to be Prime Minister, but you see ho 
had not ceased to take pleasure in any little thing that could give it. Great 
men are ever young. Indeed, I do not know whether that would not form 
the best definition of them. You look incredulous, Ellesmere. You doubt ' 
the greatness of Lord ^Melbourne. Well, if not a great man, ho had, at 
any rate, the makings of a great man in him. But, however, that is not 
so much the point: 1 was to speak np for puddles; and 1 think I have 
spoken. 

XI.I.ESMEBE. ^ 

Oh! I give up, I give up. Tliere is no contending with this man of 
many words and skilful anecdotes. Have your pond, if you like, and 
enjoy it, and make it out to be one of the finest tilings in the world. A 
philosopher’s tub is a palace, we all know; but somehow or other I do not 
find that philosophers are particularly fond of living in tubs. I will own 
that where there is a largo young family, "i pond may be useful, if it be 
deep enough. 

But wait a moment. Did you ever fish in your pond, my friend ? 

ifILVBBTOlT. 

Yes, a great deal; until, unfortunately, one day I caught a fish. It 
seemhd so unhappy at being introduced into upper air, and made such a 
£u8s,.about it, that I sympathized with the poor creature, and resolved to 
' fish no more. It was not my* business to supply the London market, and 
therefore I did dot seek to conquer the repugnance I felt at seeing any 
creature siiflcr pain. 

^ It was a little incident of a clifTercnt kind, which Imay as well tell you, 
my dear Ellesmere, that made me give up as far as I could, the practice of 
sarcasm.! X ^i^dcavonring qnce to servo and make happy some poor 
fellow, and somethin*? always happened to prevent my sendee being of 
any good. The creature was always tumbling down, however much I tried 
to keep him on his legs. Suddenly it beamed upon me, ‘ What a difficult 
thing jt is to serve, aid, or enc\.urago any‘human being: upon my word, 
I’ll think twice before i say anything needlessly to hurt anyone. It 
is so hard to redress the matter—not merely to the individual; but to 
mankind in general.* ^ 

E'r.LBSUEBE. •> 

t .Well! if there is anything I dislike, it is being talked at. Everybody 
must sec that all this depreciation of sarcasm is meant at mo. Whereas 1 
merely Sciy the things which you wish to have said—even against yourself. 
Tha^is the reason you like to have me so much with you. Some day I 
will set up to ho perfectly amiable, and then everybody will drop my 
acquaintance. You would be the first to do so, Milverton. 

HILTEBTOK. 

Ahl Ellesmqre, if no one were more Eatirical than you—at least more 
unkind in their satire—the world would go on well enough. 

SLAirCBE. 

But the second kind of scenery, what of that P 
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MILVBBTOir. 

That, my lore, as I said before, depends upon character. Tidvnd 
^his out acoidontall^r. I perceived that, though I had much respei^t 
for mountains, a quiet liking for lakes, and a great regard for rivers, 
there was a kind of scenery'which might, or might not include these 
beauties—might, or might not,»be famous in guide-books,'-but which 
enchained and enchantea mo. 1 have seen the same thing in the arid 
plains of Castille, and in the verdure-clad scenery of the Tyrol. Its cha¬ 
racteristics aro CTeat extent and boundlessness. It is not the scenery 
'which you look down upon from some height, and appreciate at once; but 
flowing scenery—suggestive scenery,—scenery in which your mind travels 
easily beyond that which you actually see. There is a picture of Poussin's 
in the National Grallery which Hwnld explain w'hat I mean. There is 
also a scene in real life, that opeFs upon you just beyond the'little town 
of HoUkirehen, on the borders of the Tyrol, and which exactly coincides 
with what 1 admire,—where everything is broad, large, fluent, expansive. 


MIDHUBST. 

I like the vast plains about Leipsic, in the erening. 

MILVEETOW. 

Ah! you sec, you like what is gloomy, os well as what is large; but I 
hardly care whether the landscape smiles or frowns, so that it is large in 
itself, and suggests far more. It was at that very spot, near the Tyrol, where 
it occurred to me that what I liked in natural scenery was exactly what I 
liked in human character, and that largeness and suggestivcncss formed my 
only measure of a man’s comp^ionship. You behold a fierce river forcing 
its way through rocky impcdimeuts. It is a very interesting scene; but 
I am soon tired of it in man, as in nature, and prefer the wide undulating 
prairie w^hich leads you kno^ nob whither, where you guide yourselves 
by the points of the compass, as in talkiog with a man of like character 
you refer only to first principles, and seldom condescenjl to enter upon 
the minuto rules an^ mere conventional proprieties which form the staple 
of other men's thoughts and conversation. 

ELLESUEEB. ^ 

Charmingly vague I And on these wide expanses, may 1 ask, is there 
ever an hotel where one might get ‘a dinifbr ? Not that my frienff Mr.. 
Midliurst cares about such sublunary things.^ Wbo, on ^le wide plains of 
Lcipsic, condescends to poor formalities of that kind P 

MILVERTON. . 

There may, or may not be, human habitations in the scenery I spealc 
of. It is large enough to admit them. »It is too large to, b^ subdued 
by thorn. ' 

.ELLE8MBEB. 

How about tithes P My worthy friend to the left (Mr. Dunsford) has 
imparted to me in confidence his opinion*, tli^ on untithed country hu 
always a ragged and miserable appearance. [There was no standing this 
sallVi ioe all laughed.'] I see you are not disposed to answer me. 
Eac^ of you thinks to nimself, or herself^* That scoffer must have his way, 
he caunot enter into my poetic feelings.* In factfl believe that Fixer 
thinks he is a far better judge of natural scenery, pictures, and works «9f 
art, than Jo^ Ellesmere. And the dog is right. I shall always for the 
future get him to go to tlio Exhibition for me. 

[Sere Fixer and Ellesmere made faces at one another. The dog 
has a wag of interchanging looks with Ellesmere which is irre* 
aisiiblg comic.] 

MB. MIDHUHBT. * 

I do not think it is so interesting to remark how the^different kinds of 
scenery affect you, as how the same scenery or the same object affects you 
at different times of your life. > 

I remember, when I was a young man, seeing one of the most celebrated 
ruins in Europe. I was young in ne^th, in hope, in heart, in everything. 
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I fel^, great pity for the poor old ruin. It ^TO^lld tumble down, no doubt, 
while my fortunes were rising, and when my happiness was culminating. 
With an Englishman’s notion of doing everything by sheer cash, I would 
have subscribed some money to prevent the great ruin from becoming 
more ruinous. 

I passed through that critical period* of one's life, in which one gene¬ 
rally contrives to do so much that cannot be undone, and that certainly 
had better not have been done. My hopes fled. My fortune was deeply 
injured. My schemes of ambition failed. I had in every way cause for^ 
regret and sorrow. Bankrupt, though tho world did not observe it, in 
fame, in fortune, and in health, with something very like remorse con¬ 
stantly biting at me—as of course my follies and my sins had taken their 
full share in my ill-success,revisiteif that ruin. 

It scarcely seemed to me ruinous at^ all. I paced along its vast halls, 
its corridors, and galleries, and found no change in anything. The same 
yellow lichens were upon the same broken archway, and I said to myself, 
*I am the ruin now.' 

Time went on. It is not so cosy for a man of any force and perseve¬ 
rance to bq ostensibly ruined. I silently recovered myself. Through 
long tedious years (oh! how tedious) I rebuilt my fortune, lowered and 
reconstructed my ambition, and even reinvigorated my health. 

Again, in a tour of Europe, I was near the great ruin, and resolved tQ 
revisit it. My original perception of its ruinousness came back upon me ; 
but withal it seetned so young. I was now the more aged of tho two, had 
suffered more—suffered irreparably,—had seen more of life, could have 
given the old building some advice, I thought. 

The next time that I visit that ruin—and I fancy that it will bo just 
before T die,—I shall see it in its true light. I shall perceive tliat it is 
aged and ruinous, and I shall know that 1 tm so myself. 


^ SLLS6UBSE. 

Pray, don’t be so lugubrious, Mr. Midhurst! If you do, that dog and 
T shall set up howling together. I came out to enjoy'myself, and I uili not 
be moralized upon, philosophized upon, sentimentalized upon, of other- 
ways-maltreated. If one of the young ladies will come with me (‘two’s 
Company,* as the old proverb nays, ‘ aiyi three’s none’), I shall run away up 
the Itbine, and shall leave all you intelligent and pleasant ruins to your¬ 
selves. No! u))on second thoughts, I sball not quit a ruin that orders 
dinner so judiciously. No young lady’s society, not even that of the 
learned Miss Mildred, can compensate for bad cookery and ill-composed 
dinners. Young wives should sometimes think of that. 

r * * 

f ^ MILVERTON. 

You are the most impertinent man, Ellesmere, that ever was invented, 
and almost everything you say ought to be an ‘ aside,’— not a stage ‘ aside,’ 
heard in the remotest gallery,ibut a real aside.’ For my own part, I 
should not care if it was a'soliloquy. 

ELLESMERE. 

This is the man jvho abjures aatire; but I am always trampled upon. 


^ e MILVERTON. 

I have been very much struck, Mr. Midhurst, with tlie truth of what 
you hav»been saying. I have appreciated the immense changes that go 
on i^ one’s self, by the different ways in which one contemplates the same 

S icture at different epochs of one’s life: especially if it be a picture of any 
epth and meaning. I was looking the otner day at a great work of art> 
which in irjy green youth I used to dote upon, and I was lost for a time 
in me'ko criticism upon it—indulging the habit I have unconsciously 
picked up, whilJ living with authors, artists, and critics. It was only 
by a vigorous effort that I put aside all that was needless in the criit- 
eism, and again recalled and revelled in the joy which I had first felt 
in contemplating the great work. 1 am one of those fqrtunate men to 
w horn criticism came late. I no^r knew anything about st^e, for instance. 
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until I had been punished by innumerable criticisms on ni^ own stvle. 1 
used to read books with a kind of fiiry, tearing the hearts out of »^epi as 
it were —; 

ELLESMBBB. 

A strongifih metaphor that \ 

yiLYBBTON. 

— and I could not have uttered a single rational word about the style 
of men most remarkable for their style. 1 scarcely knew (you will hnr^y 
believe it) tliat Johnson was pompous. Gibbon measured, and Addison 

r lite. I asked each book, * What have you that is new to tell me P’ And 
read even poems without much thought about their metro or thoir 
melody. 

BILESHBBB. 

Swinish, my dear fellow, B\\iaiah! I should have prophesied that 
such a man would ultimately go to live iu Piphire. I Enow I always 
criticised from the very first; sometimes, even, before I had road the booJc, 
as is the way with the best and surest critics of all ages. 

HILVEBTOrr. 

I can well bellovo you. For my part, I should not be som at times to 
go back to my former * swinishness,’ as you call it. In a highly thought¬ 
ful and enlightened age, wo are all of us too much disposed to criticise. 
Criticism has, perhaps, destroyed more good action than it over guided. 

ELLHSUEBE. • 

That JB so like you, Milverton,—winding up with an imposing aphorism, 
which Dunsford and the rest of your followers take for gospel. 1 wish I 
had time or energy to cross-eiamine it; 1 would work it down to nothing. 

MILDBSD. 

It might not be the less ti^e for all that. 

\_Ajter this, we walked about the wood in separate parties. * I 
observed that Ellbsmbbe attached himself to^^s^. M.ivnv'nsTt 
which was g great comfort to mc^ as I had been afraid of Elles¬ 
mere’s hhcfhtness shocking our new friend. In about half an hour 
we were all sitting again at qur old spot^ which had heen^cliosen 
originallg by Mb. Midhurst, who seems to have a keen eye for 
what is comfortable as v;^U as beautiful. Ellssmebb began ly 
saying that he was becoming a seriots character fa solid personage^ 
as he had promised ns at bessin's.'], 

BLLESMEBE. 

And now, in my new character, I shall feel it my duty (something ui& 
pleasant is coming, of course) to bring Ijeforc the Court a few arguments 
in reply to my learned friend’s pleadings of yesterday. You must know, 
intelligent jurymen, and still more intelligent jury women—flattery is never 
lost in that ouarter—that Mr. Milverton is a very subtle individual; as 
plausible os lio is subtle; and as pertinoious as ho is plausible. (Tbero 
IS nothing like abusing the lawyer on tbo opposite side before one begina 
one's * 0080 .) Another thing that imposes upon you is, that he has mani¬ 
festly a great respect for his own opinions, which gives an appearance of 
wei^t to what he ways. If he were tS tell you * aelays are dangerous,’ 
he would put it in such a way as to lead you to think that he^ 
carefully considered the other side, and had exhausted the question of 
whether delays arc nob useful. Indeed, if he were to tell yoe>*that two 
and two make four,* it would not be that the common pubRc thought so 
^tliat would have had no weight, with him; but that he, Leonard 
Milverton, Esquire, of Worth-Ashton, in the county of Hants, had como 
to that conclusion,—that is the point. 

MllTBBTOK. , 

How adroit all this is. And so you are going to take up the puritan 
side P 

ELLBSMBBE. 

Yes, I take up any side for a fee, and I have imagined a fee to myself 
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in this case, dbadiah Snuffleton and others, against the common, profane 
people^t England—one himdred guineas. 

nUNSPOBD. 

How fall you are of mociccry, Ellesmere. You cannot help ridiculing 
the side you are about to take up. 

ELLESUESk. 

Well, I shall do my best for them. And first, I beg you all to remark 
that we heard not one word yesterday about the question of other peoples* 
time being taken up in order to provide innocent amusements for Milver¬ 
ton's dear, dirty public. 

HILYEBTOy. 

Hot dirty, Ellesmere. That is not in your brief. 

ELLESUEBE. 

But what do you say to the main question P You must make some 
people work who don’t want to work, and who ought to have rest, on 
the Sunday. You introduce the practice of work, yoif sanction it, you 
would almost compel it. Whether you please to consider this an argument 
or not, it is one which weighs with a great many good people. 

MIIVKRTON. 

I am glad to hear that it docs, as when it is answered—and I mn sure 
it is answerable,—they arc likely to be on my side. 

Do you imagine that no work is caused now by the demands for amuse¬ 
ment 01 some kind—perhaps for simple stupefaction,—which are made on a 
Sunday by those numerous classes to whom 1 have alluded P I would 
engage to furnish tlic people of any great ci 4 j with all the rational amuse- 
ment that can be requisite, at the same, or at a less, expense of labour 
than the same people demand now for the coarsest purposes on that day. 
These arc all questions of detail. How you^can furnish some amusement, 
and minimize the amount of labour to be expended upon it on a particular 
day—how you dku contrive that that minimum of labour shall be so 
shared by a number of persons as to preserve to t^em their enjoyment 
of the day in question four times out of five—how you can manage, 
by the use of great establishments, admirably organized, to prevent the 
m^rlb of thousands of small establishments—all these ore questions to 
which mieliigent^cn might direct theif minds. 

Meanwhile, on the other hand, you are to recollect that thousands and 
tens of thousands of persons"spend ihc Sunday in a dangerous and brutal 
ifianner. You are to recollect the cost, the sulTuring, and the misery of 
drunkenness, and you are not lightly to throw away the opportunity of 
combating so great an evil. , 

« ELLESMBBE. 

The intelligent jurymen who surround me, especially the stout gentle¬ 
man in the blue coat witli metal buttons, will observe that all the argu- 
meols of my learned friend are' ll^pothctical: It will be seen—it may be 
tried—it is sure to be found—are the modes of speech of that ingenious 
advocate. 

M^LVEBTON. , 

All that we want is the opportunity of trying whai, can judiciously and 
f»:r)y be done to elevate, improve, and utilize the people's day of rest, 
which, with a strange forgetfumess of the just liberty of the subject, you 
deny to us! 

Aa to the religious part of the question, about which I have not hitherto 
said anything, 1 should merely observe that, the Sabbath being made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath, and the nature, habits, and climate of 
man in^the ^cst being totally different from that of man in the East, lEe 
mode of spending, the Sabbath might also be totally different, and yet the 
spirit of tne commandment be entirely maintained. What would oe rest 
to a Jew in Palestine, would be fatigue to us in England. There are some 
remarks of Sir Humphry Davy on this point, which however 1 will not 
molest you with at present. 
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Moreover, I sotainiam, resting upon that paasage in ofte of St. Faul*8 
Ii)pi8tle8, * Let no man Judge you in meat and drink,** that we Christiana 
have'a thorough Christian liberty to consider this matter of the Sabbath 
for ourselvea. 

And lastly, I must tell this good company that I would rather not argue 
the theologi(^ point with them until they Imve read the greatest and most 
elaborate work that has been \fritten on the subject of the Sabbath: I 
moon that book by Sir WOliam Pomville.f It is one of the ablest con¬ 
troversial works I ever read, written in the soberest and most pious 
f spirit, with an abundance of learning admirably brought to bear upon the 
subject. 

EtLBSMEBX. 

My brief, hero, at this part o£ the argument, is rather lengthy, and at 
the same time somewhat illegible^ Firoceed. 

UILVBBTOir. 

Again, there is one awkward question I wish to put to the learned 
lawyer on the other side—namely, what is to bo done with the vacant 
hours of uneducated men P How are the soldiers to employ themselves at 
Aldershot and in the Crimea ? And, by the way, do not these stupid out¬ 
breaks, in Hyde Park, of the listless ignorance and lovo of mischief m large 
masses of our poor fellow-countrymen, suggest something to your mind as 
to the danger of the present state of tilings P 

ELLSSMEBB. 

I am not instructed how to answer these vague and; unpleasant ques¬ 
tions; but I am instructed to maintain tiiat dancing is a foolish, unprofitable, 
ungodly, carnal amusement. ^ 

MILVEBTOE. 

Then you are instructed to maintain as great a piece of folly as 
ever existed in the mind of^man. You lawyers proceed greatly upon 
authority. Will you put your linger upon any single passage of any great 
authority, sacred or profane, who has declared this doctrific P 

f DUNSFOBD. 

Our Saviour was present at the Marriage at Cana. Dances were in 
usage at some of tho Jowish ceremonies—^were perhaps used on that occasion. 

ELLBSXSBB. 

What, you against me! If ydu vcntur^,even to ha^ a cricket-match* 
amongst tho boys on a Sunday, at Twaddleton-cum-Mud, I will make the 
parish too hot to hold you. What will Miss Smith sayP What the 
reverend and severe Miss Jones P What the all-important Mrs. Grundy,J 

DUNSFOBP, hecominff eery red in the face. 

I do not want your assistance, sir, in Managing my parish, a'nd I think 
it is rather impertinent iu a young man like you, —. I am a clcr^- 
man of what is called the Low^ Church, (not that I recognise any such dis¬ 
tinctions as ‘ high* and * lo^^’) but I ^ pot going to subscribe to every 
foolish tenet of my brethren, and to ma^ my parish less manageable than 
it othorwise would be. But what an old fool 1 am to let mysm be angry 
with one whose business it is to apnoy and provoke everybody. 

* « ellbskeHe. 

My dear Donsford, I honour and esteem you above all people. ^You 
are tho bravest clergyman I know. How could you be in sum a rage wTth 
meP But as Charles Lamb said, or intimated, men of fun and humour 
are sejl^om thoroughly undbrstood. I’U take care that none of you have 
an opx^ Hunlty of misunderstanding me again, and being cross with me. 
Henceforward I will talk like a rational being, and be the worst companion 
you ever lived with. ^ ■ 

* ' Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in drinks or in respect of an 
holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath ^ain: which are a shadow of 
things to come; but the tody is of Christ.’ (CoL ii id, 17.) 

t The Sabbiuhf by Sir W. Domville^ Bart. Two vols. 8vo, London: Club¬ 
man and Hall. 
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nuNSFOBD, talcing Ellbsusbb’s hand. 

Mehercle, senex stultiBsimuB sum. Peccari, peccavi. 

ELLESMEBB, turning to the young ladies. 

He allows that he is a little afraid of Miss Jones; that is the meaning 
of the Latin. 

PUK8FOBB. 

You rogue I 

MILyEBTON. 

Kow that this little encounter between one of the Jury and the 
Counsel has ended, I shall take the opportuniiy of explaining some of my 
former statements, and of fortifying some of my positions. I am not 
particularly wedded to dancing—I don’t suppose it to be a panacea for 
human ills—I do not wish to contend tjhat any particular day should bo 
set apart for festirity—I do not want to^shock good people more than can 
be helped. But I do declare that the amusements of the common people 
in England are in&equeut, unsocial, not beautiful, and not improying. 

VIDHITBST. 

Just look at those gin>pdaccs, expressing in their form the collected 
ignorance of the most ignorant body of men in the world—architects and 
builders,—that is, with some splendid and rare exceptions, of men who 
least know what they can do and what they ought to do with the materials 
before them. Look at those daring, hideous tmngs that affront the night. 
Palaces they are. colled! There is no society m any palace so dull as 
society in a gin-palace. Think only of one thing, that the guests there 
drink their melancholy fiery potions, standing. Now, what I want to 
substitute are cheap cafes. Such a change will not ho effected easily or 
speedily j but you may rely upon it that these cafh would be the greatest 
boon to the poor, and would do more good than oceans of sermons. 

* BLLESMEBE. ^ 

Add also essays, and I will agree with you. But you hare really come 
out splendidly, Jfifr. Midhurst. Hitherto you haye l)pen employed, as far 
as I could discern, only in blackening all creation; ^now a Uttle speck of 
white appears uj^n the horizon. But do not let us talk any more about 
the subject. It you want me to speak seriously about it, I must say that 
substantially with IV^lyerton^ but I am sure you will never 
succeed In doing* any good until you thoroughly appreciate all that can be 
said on the other side, and dp your best to«conciliate the many excellent 
persons who hare the misfortune to hold the narrowest yiews upon the 
Vhole matter. 

I am tired of being wise; let us turn head-over-heels a little. Boy, 
you shall •have a pound of cherries (which will be a good thing for your 
father, as he will have chance of getting rid of you sooner), if you will go 
down the hill, making windmills all the way. A hoy seems to me to 
express more of the TOy-nature when he is doing that than in anything 
else. ‘ 

hoy began to take Ellesmbbb at his word. We all laughed 
very much, except Mr. Midhubst, xeho seldom goes beyond a 
slow ^pleasant smile. EiLSsifffBE and Duesfobd were unusually 
gracious to each other, as \fthey wished to 'efface all recollection 
of any offence that had been given or taken.'] 


IV. 

^CMVi&.-^Sleamboat on the Meuse. A good-natured and lively foreigner, 
supposed to he a Belgian manufacturer, is talking earnestly with 
Ellbshbbb, aTul gesticulating not a little. 

FOBSiaMEB. 

There is linos behindlines, I tell you. There is seventy thousand men 
there. When you take one thing what you have but another as beog or 
beegerP Bah! I have the best of informations. It is impossible to take 
Selmtopol. 
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£LLE8H£BB. 

It may be so; bnt tbe place will be taken, nevertbelees. We do not 
know how to leave off when we have once begun a thing. That is an in¬ 
capacity, Sir, which the ^English labour under. You say that the intelli¬ 
gence we hove now of the state of affairs in Sebastopol would make any 
rational people reconsider theif plans. You admit that the French aro 
not rational in this respect—that when they have once begun what they 
coll * a career of glory,’ they are not likely to leave off. 

FOBEIOBEB. 

Oh de devils! dey go right over de world, and never look behind 
dcm. 

ULB8HEBB. 

But you were pleased to ad^hat we English were a thoughtful people 
•^a commercial people-^nd that you hoped better things from us. Now, 
you speak very good English— 

FOBEIOKBB. 

Oh you flatter. Sir; but when 1 was young, I live two three years at 
Leevcrpool. 

ELLESMBBE. 

You do not speak exactly as w'e do, but I can see you thoroughly un¬ 
derstand all I say. I wish I had as much knowledge of any foreign 
language. Now, regard all the gentlemen and ladies that 1 shall point 
out to you. They are of one party. Look at tliat dark, weary-looking, 
hcavy-hpped man who is smoking a cigar, into whose face the bulldog is 
looking up. He is a writer, and we cuU him in our party the philosopher. 

FOBEIGEEB. 

Oh yes, 1 understand. He believe in noting. 

• EI.LE.SMKBE. • 

No, ho believes in many things. And besides, if a philosopher 
believes in nothins else, ne is sure to believe i!i himself pretty 
largely. Then you/soc that fat, sicklydooking man on the other side of 
the vessel. 

VOBBIGEEB. 

Oh yes, he regular Englishman; he o^^r'eat a good deal. 

ELLESMBBE.' * 

You deceive yourself, mj fiiend. We eat less than any other 
European nation; only we eat faster and with less enjoyment, ai^ 
our food disagrees with us more. Then look at that gentleman in blaca, 
with tights. 

FOBBlGKkB. 

Ah, ver respectab* man! 

ELLESMBBE. 

Yes. Then you see that chubby bgy,«who of course is talking to the 
mau at the helm, as it is specially forbidden td do so. Then you sec those 
two young ladies in the brown dresses. 

FOBBIOl^B. 

Ah, the ver pretty round-faced young ladies. You Englishmen are so 
ver happy; the la^es are all so pretty. 

ELLESMBBE. 

And then you sec that serving man, in livery (his name is Joseph), 
who is looking about with a bewildered stare at tne fortifications of Huy, 
which, if 1 mistake not, we are just passing. Go and ask all these people 
(they represent many classes in society) what they think about the taking 
of Sebastopol. Say you were sent by me, if you feel any difficulty about 
being introduced. • 

FOBEIGEBB. 

No, 1 no foci. Eyerybody is what you call introduce in a steamship. 
(Ooes over to the hoy!) "Well, my leetel man, and so you would like to com¬ 
mand a ship and go and take the Bussian by his beard P 
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BOT, 

I aliall, aome day. Wont I go in and win! 

FOBSXONEB. 

I suppose you tink you take Sebaatopol yourself P 

BOY. 

Ko, I am not old enough,—my cousin, George will be at the taking of 
Sebastopol this year; he is just gone out. 

FOBEiONSB, aside. 

Oh de foolish boy! But all boys is alike. \_Se inovee off to Mb. 
Midhubst.] Ah, a v&t fine daj, Sir! I wonder whether tuey have 
dis weather at Sebaatopol. But it is no matter what weather they hare 
there, it is sure not to be took. You will soon go away, I suppose, from 
there? T 

MIDHUBST. 

Yes, when we have taken it, 1 suppose we shall. 

FOBEIOIfBB, 

It never will be took, 1 tell you. I liavc de best of informations. 

MIDHUBST. 

Sir, our people are soiuetimes imposed upon by priests, always over¬ 
ridden by lawyers, played with by authors, idled over by legislators; but 
we are not going to be bullied by any foreign potentate upon errtli. 
£^orei^ner looX^s aghast^ "not having expected such an outburst.'] ^ 

Do they dine well on board this steamer P Had we better dine hero, 
or wait till we get'to Li^geP 

FOBBIGHEB. 

Oh they dine ver well. \Aside.] He tink of nothing else. [Foreigner 
moves on to Milvebton.] Yardon, Sir, but your friend over there said 
you would be ver happy to talk to me about tlie war. I say Sebastopol 
will never be took, ilo says it will. But ‘iic is a man, I can see, who 
likes to jeer and laugh and mock, but you are a more grave man, much 
wiser as he. Yofi are a Pliilosophe. 

MILVEBTOK. v/ 

It certain to be taken. I have never had the most distant shadow 
of a doubt of that.* You do not understand us. Sir, though I see you under¬ 
stand the English language well.. We are, in some respects, a stupid people, 
a melancholy pcopje, a forbearing people*^; but we arc a sure people. Look 
at the matter now in the most business-like planner. The gross materials 
for war are at least equal, ^ou will not contend that any given liussian 
S; superior to any given Englishman or Frenchman. The science on the 
side of the allies is incomparably greater. It is not, as yet, directed into 
one channel, mamcly, that of war, but it will be, if the thing goes on. 
The power of money ir all on our side; and, in short, the wliole affair is 
but a question of resolve. Tlic needful resolve has been takon by the 
people of England; and though I know much less of Franco, I do not 
'doubt that such resolve has been taken by the French also. The old story 
of the SybilUue books, that vast old truth, is going to bo enacted over 
a^ain; and you may depend upon it, Sir, that as each month passes'away, 
the Emperor of Kussia will have worse and worse terms; and, if the,war 
lasts for some years, ho will be absolutely stripped of a large part of his 
doiiibiions. Tuat sin of Poland will come home yet. 

FOBBIOBEB. 

[Sowe and witJidrawa, muttering to himselfi—* Oh they have always 
such a number of fine words^ the PhilosopheSj they have no sense 
" what is common.' He walks away to the servant.] 

Well Josef, you are ver glad to be making de tour with your master? 

sosnv'B., pulling his hair. 

' Yes sir, his BeVerence never goes anywhere without me. Missus, his 
sister, says he could not take care of hisself. 

_A- 


• This courersatton took place in August, 1855. 
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70BK10NSB. 

You are of the poor people in England. Ah, bah, they suiTer rer 
much from this war. 1 suppose you is all rer tired of him. You lost a 
relation or two, I dare say. 

JOSBPB. 

I sup^se Master has been telling you about poor John Binwell, my 
cousin. Se was the g^est young fellow in the whole Tillage. The 
Eectorr kitchen has never been the same since. Lord love you, Sir, I 
will tell you how it was. The Eooshians came up one foggy morning, and 
Jolin Bigswell was nigh about the first man as seed 'em. The bugles 
blow like mad; out they all come. Bang, fire, charge--dniT out for a 
minute. Bang, fire, charge again—drur out onco more. Chwge again— 
no more powder. Charge again-r-and right good use they make of the butt 
ends of their muskets and stwoai^ {Sampshirefor stone»), John Dicswell 
(he could throw a horse down) knocked over a Booshian officer, mmoat 
without seeing him, a poor pale boy, with them delicate long fingers 
you can look through like; just for sdl the world, he said, like Master 
Charlea’s, master’s nephew as died; and John Digswell said as how, 
as he was kneeling over him, he felt as they two were alone in the 
world; and in his letter, which was three pages long, says he, all tho 
fiiss and rumpus about the war, and all the grand talk of the nows< 
papers, seemed so far off, and this poor boy, who got more like 
Master Charles as he was dying, seemed so near; and just as John was 
thinking this, tramp, tramp, comes a lot of the enemy’s sodgers right over 
them both, and broae John s arm, and he went into the hbspital, where that 
dear good lady is ; but there is a many like her in England, and one not 
far oit, as I’m a thinking; and John wrote us the long letter then, telling 
us as I have told you, and said he had got a diarrey or some'at of that 
sort tlie matter with him, and he thought he should not be long for this 
world, but ho was not sorry, find ho would die a hundred times, he said, for 
his Queen and his country; and he sent Martha'-that's tho parlour maid 
at the Kectory—a little chain of bright hair and gold iSiread, which had 
boon on the poor lUhshian officer’s wrist, and which he was a kissing of 
just afore he died; and then we saw in the next paper John's name apiongst 
those yvho died at the hospital; and Martha’s never been the same girl 
since, and she’s always a Mking of the beautiful Booahiau young^Ldy 
whose hair she's mortal sure it was, and a* pitying on l^pr, and a may be 
thinking on her own trouble as well, for sbe was mortal fond of John, and 
that's all about it. [^IZerepobr Joseph b^(fh to cry.'\ 

FOBEIONEH. * 

But, my poor fellow, you are wiser than Monsieur Jean—dis pecgosvell, 
what you call lump—you would not go to do war, would yotiP' 

« JOSEPH. 

Oh, dang it, but I would though, to-morrow, if it woro not for old 
master, ana if young Master Charles^was a]jTo and would take us all. 
Lord love ye, there's a dozen of us in the village as would have followed 
him to Sebastopol, or the end of the world. But I suppose that 'ere place 
be took by this time. At any rate it w^ be afore long. That you may 
depend on. Sir. • 

FOBSIOEBB, moves away with a peevish gesture, * 

Boh 1 th^ are all alike. It is a people that you cannot make the head 
or tail of. They are as obstinate as a brick wall. 1 sh^l not go over to 
the young ladies. They all sing the same song; and that tail mocking 
man loolm as if he mime one bit of fun of me. 1 should not like to have 
many dealings with him, though 1 know a tiling or two myself. But 
Sebastopol wm never be took for all dia talk.. Ah, mon Bleu, mbn Bieu, 
what a silly people it is, wl^t an obstinate pig of a pod^ile, dese English. 
[A bell Hngsi and dinner is annouTtced on board the steamer. Mb. Mip- 
HURST is seen in the distance, anxiously securing good places for the young 
ladies and himself. 
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V. 

Scene. — The pMic gardene near Aix la Chapelle, the same persons 
present, but not yet assembled together in one party. Sllesuebe 
and Dcnsfobd are sitting under some lofty fit trees in the highest 
part of the garden. ^ 

ELLS8HERE. * 

I beg to say, my dear Dunaford, thabmy remarks to him never are 
impertinent,—that is, in the true meaning of the word. You do not see 
the vices of style, and even of thought, which he might fall into, if he were 
not kept withm bounds by a splenetic critic such as X am. Imagine for a 
moment that he had been a petty provincial notoriety, instead of living all 
his life in the world, kicked about here by men, knocked down there by 
facts, as every man who lives in the world must be,—why, those tendencies 
to see everything through a poetic medium, and to chip up everything 
into aphorisms, would have gained upon him; and he would have been 
one of your many Grand Unintclligibles of whom the world is very tired. 
I do not know what that man docs not owe to me. I believe that one 
reason why X like him so much, is that I have been so useful to him; and, 
as for giving him olTcncc, I never did in my life,—at least, for more than 
a moment. He cares too much about substantial success, by which I mean 
persuading people to think as ho thinks, not to bear with floods of criticism 
if he can get any good out of them. 

nUNSFOBD. 

But you arc so disrespectful, my dear Ellesmere. 

BLLESUEBE. 

Am 1 particularly so to him ? Is there anybody to whom 1 am re* 
spcctfulP 

It seems absurd to say to you what I am going to say, for you ought to 
ki^ow it, but the fact is 1 like that man almqst better than anybody in the 
world. He has sense enough to sec that. And, let me tell you, ho is not 
a man so very ea;<y to be loved, notwithstanding all his outward appearance 
of good nature, and the line things he says about frioT^dship. 1 Know him 
well. There is that in liim which puts mo in mind ^f something in*the 
mouutiiia scenery we used to walk about so much when I was your pupil. 
All of a sudden, liigh up in the mountain, you come u{>ou dark, 
silthii;, deep, cold pools. Somehow or o^her they make you shudder. 

DtTNSFOBD. 

Blaming poetic tendencies, you rush into^poetry yourself, and certainly 
(do not avoid the obscure. 

ELLESMSBE. 

It may be so; but, in a queer fashion, do I not convey to you my 
meaning P 

nUNBFOBD. 

I think I understand you. But these pools are all invisible to me. 

Btl/ESHEBE. * 

Then, !^ain, those men who have very wide sympathies, and large 
objects which arc ever before them, are not such very loving ffienc^, 
let me tell yon. r 

Now just listen^-fluppose I were to die suddenly,^ and ho was to hear 
01 it on the same morning in which he received news that some clause, he 
had long been driving at, was introduced into a Health Act, of" a 
Nuisances Bemoval Bill, he would set the one thing against the other. 
Oh yes, you may shake your head, but he would do so. He would bo 
very much affected, I own, at breakfast time. The ladies, for I must tell 
you what the whole family would do, would cry a little—but it would be 
very hondssme of them to cry even that little; and then they would say, 
for they are forgiving creatu^, ‘Mr. Ellesmere was not near so rough as 
he seemed; wo shalT miss him very much; our conversations will never 
be what they have been and then, in a few minutes afterward. Hiss 
Blanche would whisper to Miss Mildred, * Emily Graham tells me in her 
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luttcr that there is to be a change this winter in bonnets^they are to be 
worn a little on the head, and are not to be quite so fantastical/ Then 
there would be some mutterings about * guipure/ * barege/ and * moir6- 
antique.* So much for their sorrow. 

He would go into his study, very sad, I admit. He would pass in 
review our school days, and college ^ys, and think very harmonious and 
pretty things about me and them. After a time, he would turn suddenly 
to his amanuensis and say, *Be*eood enough, Mr. Pennington, to look 
out for me the average rating of a tenement in Bethnal>green and in 
Shoreditch. You will find it in the Ajmendix to Grubb and Dusty’s 
Keport, which was printed in the Blue ^ooks of last year. Wo have 
referred to that valuable Paper before. My firm belief is, that you will 
find the average rating under £7 15 s. 6 d. If so, at leiut two hundred 
thousand persons will como und^ tho operation of this clause, and bo 
benefited by it. Upon my word' this House of Commons is doing its 
worlc very well/—by which he would mean that some of his notions were 
entering into legislation; for that is the definition each of us gives of 
the House of Commons working well, namely, when it happens to agree 
with our particular selves. 

Then lie would sigh deeply, and say, * Poor dear Ellesmere, how I 
should like to have written to him on tnis matter j but he never took the 
interest I could have wished in such things* (very ungrateful of him this 
speech would bo, because I have always voted upon them exactly as ho 
told me); and then he would set to work—not that ne would do much that 
day, but he would try to work: ho would try toTorget*mo by means of 
working. 

Now, if all the inhabitants of Bethnabgreen were to become angels and 
fly away (which they soon would, if they had wings), it would not affect me 
so much as tho weal or woe of any friend, even of my philosophic friend. 
But 1 am a base fellow, loviqg the concrete, the visible, the known— 
mean the known to me. 

PITNSFOBD. , , 

I have heard you^witli patience, Ellesmere, but you are shamefully 
unjust. I cannot mc^c you in ridicule; you arc a master of that science. 
By the way, may it not bo as much abused as any other mode of«tylo 
and thinkiug ? 

SLLESUESB. 

It may,—but nobody cares whaf I say. 

OPI«SFORD. 

Tliere is no catching you: you elude one, sometimes by a skilful mo* < 
. dcsty, sometimes by downright impudence. I cannot hope to change 
your opinion of your friends; but upon questions of style I claim to bo 
heard a little: and I maintain that every way mqp have of expressing 
themselves is good. I mean that metaphors, similes, aphorisms, forms 
of embodying human thought, have their place, and enter into a good style. 

■ELtESUEBC? * , 

Good gracious, Dunsford I you need not make such an nncontradictable 
assertion with so much pomp. The question is about abasing this right of 
entry. , 

• • DUKSPOBD. 

Well then, I will ask you a question. Have you never had cailBb* 
to recollect anything, simply because it was expressed pithily and apho¬ 
ristically P 

ELLESHEBS. 

Yes; I shall never forget one of his aphorisms; but it was not because 
tho thing was true, but because it was apposite. I cannot tell you all the 
circumstances, because it would be betraying political secrets^ but our 
friend had been endeavouring for some days, or rather nights, to persuade 
a certain cold, wise, eloquent, powerful mau in the House of Commons to 
take a particular line on a certain subject. Great was the war of words; 
and each of the antagonists was very anxious to overcome the other with- 
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out ofiending lim. I am not sure that the orator had not the best of the 
argument. At any rate he had, loolring at the matter from his point of 
yiew, and with regard to his future influence on the House of Commons. 

1 assisted at one of their midnight conferences (the political man had no. 
other time); and it was as good as a play. Our friend, stated his case—of 
course leariog out some of Qie principal difficulties (it is not lau^ers only, 
my dear friend, who deliberately make the best of their own side of the 
question). The orator replied with great force. Our friend made his re* 
joinder with whatever subtlety and rigour he could bring to bear upon the 
question. Each pretended tbiat he was only working out the other’s views 
io their just conclusions. There was then a pause. In our college days, < 
both of these men, who had been well acquainted, were fond of some of 
the out>of*the*way Latin poets,—Fracastorius, Vida, Sannazarius, Johannes 
Secundus,—(there are such people, there notF) people who wrote 
thifl kind of thing,— 

* . - --- Mihi crede voluptaa 

Kectit, rint quamvis aurea, vincla tameu,* 

trash I suspect for the most part, hut neither tho author nor the orator 
were of my mind,—and they now resumed their old college ways, quoting 
what they were pleased to call * beautiful passages.’ All the tune i could 
read in the anxious eye of our friend hia desire to resume the serious con* 
versation, and even in his choice of passages 1 thought I could detect a 
moaning. Well, as I said before, it was as good as a play to me to ssc 
these wily combatants;—but 1 wont tire you with an account of their 
proceedings. 

However, late one cold night, as 1 was coming home from my cham¬ 
bers, I met our friend in the street by aci’ndent. It was after tho last of 
these conferences, which had not ended very successfully according to his 
opinion. We stood, I remember, just under tho gaslight, close to that 
tank, which is sometimes not very savouryC at the top of Piccadilly. Our 
friend looked haggard, and, for a philosopher, somewhat fierce; and his 
expressions of'indignation were not exactly those he would ^vc used 
if you had been present. What impostors we all \|^re! Wishing to turn 
his piind to other thoughts, I pointed out to lus sanitary mind the 
unsanitary nature of the water, mt it would not do; ho was not to bo 
dlrcrted or pacified. At last, however, we parted, .and I was thinking in 
sorrow what U'.pity it is that all people who have the same objects cannot 
agree, and work together (a thougnt rather Dunsfordion than Ellcsmerlan), 
when suddenly he called me back. I wenf; ho looked steadily at me, and 
said in a low, distinct Yoioe, ‘ We may be lost by our weaknesses, but we 
shall be damned for our strengths.’ He then turned about and walked 
rapidly away,—and has never ^ce alluded to the subject. 

* PUKSFOBD. 

Ah, the aphorism is sadly true. I' do not wonder that you re¬ 
member it. ^ 

« SLLESKBBB. 

No, it is not true, not a bit true. The ‘strengths’ in question are 
merely weaker weaknesses, or rather weaknesses crystallized, ^ut 1 could 
not help remembering the thing on account of the'circumstances. . Now, 
^^ve I answered you, my dear PunsfordP [Duksfobp could make no 
omwtr. He often finds that his best answers occur to him a day or two 
after the questions have been asked.] But 1 must go and see after our fat 
friand, who looks very melancholy walking by hims^. I declare I like that 
man more and more every day. Milverton hints that he is other than 
he seems—some person we ought to ]^ow. At any rate^ he is a 
morbid sort of lellow, with a great deal of poetry, or disease, or 
something of that kind, about him. By the way, do yon observe that in 
all his tirades, Vhich come out like so many musket shots, he is very 
choice and careful in his use of words P It is evident that, though ho is 
talkbg hastily and abnmtly, he is only uttering sentiments which have 
long been in lus mind. His discreet use of adjectives shows that. Indeed 
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they are better chosen than those of Hilrertoni who is wnat you call 
practised writer. 

STTKSFOBP. 

Upon my word this is'a very acute obserration, Elloamere. 


a 


bllesmbbb; 

I flatter myself it is not the fi^t one yon hare heard from mo to<day. 

PUBBBOBP. 

The substance of what he s^s is generally so displeasing to me—his 
outbursts are so unmeasured^that 1 hare hitherto taaen but little notico 
of his language. 

BLLBBKBBB. 

What is he poking at with his stick there P As I lire, be is bunting 
after truffles, and has great thou^ta in his mind of some Perigord pie. 
This must not be lost. [Ellesuebb runs off in a Aurry.] 


VI. 


Scene.— of the Gardens. Blanche and Mildbeo are 

sitting together. 


1 


BLANCHE. 

But why must we hare iry>learos P If my hair to be dressed in this 
Hay-queen fashion, and I am to be allowea any yoico in the matter, I 
should prefer young oak-leares. See, 1 hare gathered some; look at the 
beautiful acorns; how well they would come down at the sides! 

HILDBEO, going aioayfor some more ivy, and talking to herself. 

He likes iry best: she docs not caro to remember that. He said 
* that ivy is an exact type of womanhood, as it partly destroys and partly 
sustains what it is attached Ho might liare made his simile more 
favourable to us; but they are an ungrateful race—these men. [5//e 
returns with more ivy, and goes on weaving it into her aistei^s Jiair.'] * 

BLANCHE. 

There must be some colour, Mildred; I am so fond of colour! 

UILDBED. 

I will And a wild rose, or rod b(^es of 8«me kind, if I can. 

BLANCHE. 

And you, Mildred, what <u‘o*you going to ifearP 

HILUBED. 

Nothing, dearest. I do not know that anything of this sort be¬ 
comes mo. • 

BLANCHE. 

And why that sigh. Hilly P * 

SCILDBED. 

We must not be called to account for'all anr sighs, especially wo 
women. Mon talk a great deal of the sighing they go through for us. 
But 1 suspect theirs is chiefly to be found in poetry. Lei us talk of some* 
thing more important. 1 wish I had a anirror bore to show you how 
beautiful you look, l^am proud of my work. It baa quite a festive 
pearance, though they are out iry'leaves. ^ 

BLANCHE. 

I sometimes fancy that we two just make up the feminine nature 
that would suit our solemn cousin, L^nard. I am the festive part; for, 
grave man though he isi he delights in festivity. All the family of Du¬ 
chesne, from whom we are descended, have that in their bloc^. ^They 
rejoice in giving entertainments, merely for the beauty of the tUmg.* Ola 
or young, as wise os Leonard, or as foolish as 1 am, we*are all fond of 
dccung out a baU-room. 

UXLDBEP. 

And of seeing people happy in it. 

YOL. LIII. NO. CCCXllI. 


B 
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BLANCHE. 

Oh, I think, Bomctimcs, if all the people who love to be happy and to 
make others happy could live in one big house, how nice it would be! 

MILDBBD. 

It must be very big, my pet. 

BLANCB^E. 

Well, not a house, then—a little island, where tliero should be no rain, 
but where the flowers miist grow very well without it. And then you 
Milly, and Leonard, and all the grave and wise p(K>ple, should go over in 
boats to the main-land near, and make laws and acts of parliament, and 
drains, and all those things, and come hack in tho evening; and we should 
welcome you so joyously on your return, with archways of flowers, and 
have all our dances and our music ready for you. And you must not 
bring back any newspapers, for wo sba’n’t want to hoar any news,—unless, 
perhaps, a little about the fashions,—and it will be your business to tell us 
all about them, as you will be the only woman who will go with the sages 
in the little boats. 

If I could ever fancy myself marrying—but I don’t want to bo married 
at all,—wo are very happy as we arc,—it would be to have a husband 
like myself—a thoughtless creature, only he must bo very rich, and we 
would entertain the whole world. I would coax him to ask all tho poor of 
the neighbouring town. I would not liave great stiiT parties of coupty 
magistrates. 

» ‘MILDBED. 

But you like magnificence, you little Fairy-queen,*^* feathers, lappets, 
and diamonds,’ as we road in the Court Circular. 

BLANCHE. 

Yes, wc would have great parties too, where there should be quantities 
of light, and silver plate, and bright garlands, and rich draperies; but thero 
should bo no dull people—several foolish ones, to keep me and my husband 
in countenance, but no dull people, I declare—not one. 

MILDBEB. 

Then you would succeed, Blanche, in doing something which I am 
told^ the greatest personages in society find very difficult. Besides, 
if this imaginary husband of yours is to command brilliant society, he must 
* be powerful, 01 ;^very clever, 6r very learned: I do not well see how ho can 
help being a good deal older than you. How will that suit P 

BLANCHE.' 

Then I must he contented to do without the feathers, and the plate, and 
the lappets, and the diamonds, for I don’t want to be always craning my 
neck with looking up at my husband, and thinking how great and how 
wise he is, and being half afraid to speak to him, or to laugh at him. 
No, I don’t want to look up or to look down j I only want to be loved—oh, 
BO much loved! I want one who will laugh at all my follies, and give me 
some follies of his own^to laugh at. Your very wiso people frighten me 
out of my small wits. I cannot be great, like you, Mildred. That proud 
face of yours, with its straight bttle nose, and with its dark hair {will you 
not let me put one rose in it P), ^as meant for a grand lady’s. You shall be 
a star whirn all people gaze at, as if it were the onl^ one, even when it is a 
bfight night and there are ever so many others. 

VILDBED. 

^ I am not proud of myself; but I must be proud of the man I am to 
love. I would rather be beaten or neglected by such a m an than be doated 
on by another who did not deserve to comsoand. 

BLANCHE. 

F&ncy any one beating my Mildred! Well, how different you are 
from me—in love fancies, as m everything else. Mine must love me 
only—only little me. 

KILDBSD. 

Whether you deserve to be so loved, or not? 
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BLANCHE. 

Oh, deserts, my dear, wise, serious Milly, have nothing whatever to do 
with love. 

UILDRED. 

Perhaps not, in the first instance; bat I imagine there comes a time 
when they haye something to do^with it* 

BLANCHE. 

Why will you sigh ^ain, MillyP It was a very soft sigh, hut I heard 
it. There shall be no sighing in my little island. 

HILDBED. 

Nay, Fairy-princess, you only said that we were all to be gay. You 
would not have the barbarity to issue a royal ordinance that we must 
all be happy, or quit the island.* If you did, you would have but few 
subjects len; to rule over. Your dances would be ill attended—and the most 
brilliaiit dancers would be the most frequently absent. Your choruses 
would be but faint and incomplete. Indeed, the sweetest voices might 
never be heard at all. There would be no contraltos, I fear. I am not 
sure that your own sister and principal woman-in-waiting would often be 
in attendance upon yon. , 

BLANCHE. 

Oh, Mildred, I should not be happy then; and so we should all go over 
together in a big boat to the main-land, and bo active, and wise, and hard 
working, and benevolent, and uncooifortablo eveymore; and the story 
would not end properly at all—for all the pretty fairy stories end so nicely. 
That is why I like them; they never make mo unhappy; I am sure that 
everything is to come right in the end. The witches, just when they be¬ 
come most tiresome, always fly*away on broomsticks or arc fixed in a tree; 
and then the wall opens, and in comes the Prince who had been a toad~ 
comes dressed in gold and white and j'ewels, with an aigrette of diamonds 
on his forehead, and in the centre of them a flaming carbuncle—the 
very jewel that had once been in the toad’s head, yoik know. OU^ I 
could write such fairw stories,-—indeed I can always put our cousin’s littlo 
Kose to sleep when ail of you fail. 

UILDRED. 

I do not know, dearest, that such is the highest praise that can 
to a good story; but I admit that nobody can amuse childreu as well as^u * 
can,—yourself amongst the number. * 

BLANCHE,up, and putting hack Mildred’s hair with both 

her hands. 9 

And 80 it would not be jealous, would it not P not even if its lover was 
like a naughty king I read of some time a^o, who loved it very much, but 
loved some other l^y a UttU also, and woiSd tell it J^ow much he loved tho 
other lady. Oh, how proud it }ooks I 

HILDBED. 

Ke would como back to me, when Ii^avanted aid gainst his enemies, 
or watchful woman’s craft to guide him safely 1;brough the wiles of false 
fricnds,.or cheering words when all the rest or tho world was inclined to 
throw stones at him ; and, maybe, I would not love him much the less for 
his delinquenoies. Icwould be above all Jealousy—‘ If I love thee, what is 
that to theeP* That sentence bas always seemed to me to convey suoi^au^ 
grand idea of true love* 

But then, my husband, or my lover, must be a great man. He must 
rule other men and oth» women as well as me. 

BLANCHE. 

And you are only to be the first of his slaves, then P 

HILDBED. 

The first, though 1 

BLANCHE* 

Tliat would never do for me. My lover must not wish to kiss tbe 
tips of ^e ^gers of any other woman. Oh, 1 would hate him directly if 
ho did SO; ana so would you, Mildred, yours too. 

B 2 
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MILDRED. 

I hope not. Perhaps, however, I might be weak enough to do eo. 
But hero they come, ana so we must leave off talking our nonsense. How 
pale Sir John looks, I hope lie is not unwell. 

BLANCHE. 

Quito well enough, I daresay, to tea^ us all to death. 

MILDRED. 

Blanche, how can you —• P 

\^Entcr Ellesmere, Mxltsbton idih the dog, Huksfobd, and Mb. 

Midhubst.] 

ELLESMERE. 

What has become of the boy, hfilvcrtouP I have not seen him the 
whole morning; hare you? Did wc bring him out with us P 

MILVERTON. 

No. 

BLLESMEBE. 

la he ill, then? They are a terrible nuisance—boys5 but, after all, I 
suppose'thcy were an intended part of creation. 1 see by your smile there 
is nothing the matter with Aim. 

MILVEBTON. 

I bought him, yesterday, a most ingenious toy for blowing bubbles^n 
a large scale, and he asked mo if he might not spend the whole morning at 
home, in our bedroom,' blowing them. 

ELLESMEBE. 

The solBsh little wretch! The ungrateful little animal! He must 
know how glad I should have been to stay w'iih him. No offence to the 
present society, but I cannot resist the pleasure of blowing bubbles, when 
it comes in my way. * 

MILVERTON. 

* X could not help thinking, wlicn he asked me, what a good illustration 
it was of what I had been saying about the directness of boys, and the 
indirectness of men, in their proceedings. If a man had wanted to spend 
a haippy morning alone in blowing bubbles, what grand excuses ho would 
l^c made. We should have heard about the theory of colours, and the 
‘mathematical palculations requisite to show the deviation from perfect 
sphericity in the bubble, and wc should not have heard one w'ord about the 
intense pleasure of bubble-blowing. * 

ELLESMEBE. 

What delights me in bubble^blowing is, that the morals to be draw’u 
are so obvious that no moralist, however tiresome aud commonplace, can 
presume to draw one's attention to them. One thinks of the growth of 
various q^ucstions in metaphysics, theolo^# and politics, as the bubble softly, 
rapidly dilates, and rises in the air, anoof the end of these questions as it 
touches the ground and gently ^lanishcB aWay, and one’s thoughts ore too 
complete and obvious for wonJs. 

Dj the way, X tiiink X have left something behind me at the hotel. 
Don’t you want your parasol, ^isa MUdred P Dunsford, I think you can- 
not be quite happy without that volume of Hey’s Lectures on the Thirtt/~ 
fffno Articles, w^ieh you were reading last night. X will go back to 
Grand Monargue with pleasure for you. 

' DCNSFOBD. 

Oh, the sly dog! He wants to get back to Master Walter—another 
instance of the-indireot proceedings of men in general, and of lawyers in 
particnla;*. 

MILVERTON. 

To toll you^the truth, I am not sorry the boy is not with us. I am 
going to ask your attention to a very serious, ana somewhat dull matter, 
which the letters X received last evening from England hare xqb^ me 
thitiic much over, during a sleepless night. 
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ELLBSMEBE. 

Oh dear, oh dear! The bubbles, the bubbles! There will be no other 
happy morniuff, for the boy will be tired of his toy before another day; and 
I can't blow them myself, I always get the soap in my mouth, and— {here 
Ellgsmebe xpoJce in a very clear iohisper) politeness absolutely forbids 
my going now. But about this serious matter that you are going to 
discuss-Is it very seriousP I Tike to know the worst, and to premare 
one's mind for it. 1 suppose it has referonce to this dreadful warr 1 am 
so tired of talking about the war. 

MILVERTON. 

No. It is a much harder matter than the war that we are goiug to 
discuss, 1 hope. 

nuwsFOBn. 

Alas! that in the year of our Lord eighteen>hundred and'fifty'five, it 
should bo possible for any one man so to disarrange the world,~and that 
not a wise man! It is awful to contemplate. 

MILVERTON. 

Yes; we are but in the infancy of civilization. 

MTPUUB8T. 

Don’t speak of infancy, sir. Not bom, not bom. 

MILVEBTON. 

I take comfort in our vast ignorance. What, if we could see but a 
little further I Wliat w'oudrous things would op*en to *our eyes! Tlie 
historian Hume has, a speculation somewhere of tlio great improvement 
that would toko place iu the state of mankind if a little more industry—a 
very little—were added to the fiaturo of man. Imagine a simikr addition 
to our powers of perception. I sometimes fancy to myself what it would 
be if wo could see things gro«r—what an astonishing earth it would be* 
eomo to us. Imagine the beautiful, glistening, sheeny growth of a vast ex¬ 
panse of grass taking place before your eyes; or tlio buds ^f a wavy forest 
breakiug out visibly ivto life. And so, if our historical and political d*s- 
cernment were preternaturally sharpened, what great things w'e might per¬ 
ceive forthcoming from this war. ^ 

ELLBSMEBE. 

Oh the divine comfort of a grand hypothesis! Happy is the man who, 
lives with philosophers. Ho shall have sometl^g to conii%rt him, even in 
an increase of Income-tax. • • 

MILVEBTON. 

1 think, Ellesmere, you ought to be happy when I tell you that my 
present views about the war can bo summ^ up in a few words I heard 
the other day from a boy in the streets. • 

ELLBSMEBE. * 

Pray give us them. 1 delight in a bit of real life. 

^ • MILTEBTV#. , 

I was walking behind throe boys—^teenerl or sixteeners, who were 
having a very quiet, serious quarrel—^not brawling at all, but deeply angry 
with one anower. At last, the least of the three*, a'most determinea- 
lookiilg little fellow, addressed the hi^esl with the8e]emphatic words—* If 
you waut a devil of a cut on the hea^ you can have’ it.^ I am sorry 
there was a ncedlesslystrong expression in the sentence, but 1 give it you just 
as he uttered it. It had a good effect: the quarrel went no further, as far 
as I perceived. Observe, now, the delicacy and determination of the boy’s 
words. Ho did not say, 1 shall give it you, but * you can have it;’ and he 
threw the whole burden of the wing upon -^e great boy’s free will: ' If 
you wanty Ac., meaning that it was entimly at the big boy’s op^on to con¬ 
tinue tlio quarrel, but that the consequences were pej^fectly clear, and 
abaoluteljr decided, in Ihe small boy’s mind. Observe, too, the qujet 
strength in his use' of the word * can * instead of ‘ will ;’ * you can have it. ’ 
He was a resoluto little dog, marked with the small-pox, and with his head 
set upon his shoulders in a way that always indicates resolve. Oh, said I 
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to myself, whai a model you are for diplomacy. Would that the pleasant 
Peer who rules over our Foreign Office were walking by my side—not that 
he much needs enlightening in this way, hut he would, be glad to have his 
diplomatic sagneity confirmed by the wisdom of the streets. 

Howevei’, whether the boy was wise or not, he expressed my sentiments 
exactly as to quarrels in general, and as to the Prussian war in particular; 
and you will near no more from me aboht that sad and tiresome subject 
for a loug time. It is a for more difficult matter tliat I shall want your 
advice upon. 

MIDHUnST. 

Let us arrange ourselves more judiciously. I never can give my best 
attention lo anything unless I am comfortably seated. \^lIcrevpoii Mn. 
MiDiirBST made us all come to another^ part of the garden, where there 
were scats or mossy hanlcsfor reclining.'] 


'BESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND.* 


T he return of Mr. Prescott to 
Spanish ground, the scene of 
his first success, will be viewed w'ith 
eneral satisfaction. The years that 
ave passed since the publication of 
Ferdinand a»rfijffieWa,iiavcgreatly 
enlarged the circle of readers pre¬ 
pared to receive him on familiar 
terms, without reserve—and without 
excitement:—havingleamedfrombis 
previous writings what may be cx- 
pe'etod from him, and what lie is 
not likely to give. These two 
volumes on Philip II.—a beginning 
only of the proposed worx—will 
justify their anticipations. They 
display his well known cliarac- 
tenetics; the same merits ancj[ de- 
£ciencie8; on a<c:omewhat enlarged 
scale, corresponding to the,, wider 
dimensions of bis subject. 

' The History of Fhilip the Second 
is, truly enough, ‘the History of 
Europe during the latter half of the 
Sixteenth Century L,nd this not 
only because the dominions to which 
he succeeded touched nearly every 
other European state of»the ’fiHt 
class. It is yet more so, because of 
the part assumed by him as head of 
one of the two rival powers, the 
collision of which, during his age, 
*^etermiued the actual position and 
subseQuent fortunes of all. It is 
thejeiore not merely the extent and 
complexity of subject that make it 
difficult to write this history. It is 
beset with disputed questions of the 


utmost importance, political, social, 
and religious, developed in marked 
opposition during this period; which 
ever since have continued lo agit^tK) 
the European system, and on which 
the opinions of men are still divided. 

Wiiatever may bethought of Mr. 
Prescott’s ability to satisfy all ihe 
deina'nds of so arduous a task, it is 
obvious that at this incipient stage 
of hvi progress, no final Judg¬ 
ment can be expected. The last 
date in his second volume is the 
year 1570; a ^period including the 
first act only of ihe drama in 
which Philip was chief actor. So 
far, neither nis actions nor his dc- 
Bj.^B betray that peculiar character 
which afterwards rendered his ma- 
lignapt influence detestable. His 
system is cautious and pacific; 
limited by the bounds of his own 
dominion, it makes no 'pretension 
as yet to engross or give law' to 
others. In England, as Mary’s 
consort, he pru^ntly avoids all 
public^ responsibility for th# se¬ 
verities of her reign. His wars 
with the l^ope and with France are 
just, as well as successful; and ho 
uses his advantageswith moderation, 
llio persecution of his subjects on 
religious grounds, how'cver cruel, 
was not without example in other 
kingdoms; he only walked, indeed, 
with a heavier tre^ in the steps of 
his father.f In tho Netherlands, 
the opposition which his tyranny 


* History of the .^teign of Philip the Sccondf King of Spain, By William H. 
Prescott. Two yoIb. London: ^ntley. 

f See Van Kaznpen. Gesch. der Niederliinde, b. ii. cap. v., 483; Meteren 
th., b. i. 50 ) says that 50 , 000 ; GroUus {Amtal. 1 . i. 13) loo^ooo penons, were 
^ecuted for heroey in the Low Countries during the reign of Charles; the numbers 
^wever are certainly exaggerated. 
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proYoked, has not yet grown aboTo 
the height of a domestic quarrel; and 
his sanguinary vengeance rather 
exceeds the measure than violates 
the rulo of what in his day was per¬ 
mitted to sovereigns incensed by 
* rebellious subjects.’ His ouly 
aggressive warfare, against the Mo¬ 
hammedan pirates, is gratefully 
hailed by Tilurope j to which the 
Crescent is still a sign of fear. While 
the prestige of his power is at its 
heiglit, it 1ms not yet become odious 
as well as formidable to his neigh¬ 
bours. And whatever may be 
whispered of tragedies in his own. 
household, they are still concealed 
inira jHtrietes: a theme of doubtful 
terror or pity, destined, perhaps, to 
bo talked of for a wliilc, and then for¬ 
gotten,—but lor subsequent events 
winch taught men to take for 
granted more than rumour had at 
first dared oven to hint. In short, 
had Philip's reign ended at this 
period, a name which now gives 
its sinister title to an age, might 
have been cnt(?rpd on flie roll of 
severe and powerful kings, without 
incurring tlie gravest seuteurc of 
history, or becoming to after times a 
symbol of all that most revolts 
humanity, shocks thep moral sense, 
and (hroatens the security of nations. 

It is in the ensuing portion of his 
reign that this hateful a8i)ect pre* 
vails; wh(m. the intrusion of hi| 
policy—a policy of seKish ambition, 
armed with intrigue, comiptioiH and 
violence—is felt in every part of the 
European system, under an arro¬ 
gant pretext of Catholic zeal. This 
will be the trying part of the liU- 
iorian’s task; the moral significance 
of which deepens os ito suffaco 
is expanded. The growing pfoces- 
sion of eminent figures keeps pace 
with tlu) crowd of notable events. 
The former wo shall not enumerate: 
of the latter it will suffice to name 
the forty years’ war in the Low 
Countries—^which cost Philip the 
best jewel in his crown, and mado 
him pawn the rest in the hope of re¬ 
gaining it; the Morisco war in the 
Alpnj arras ; the troubles and trea¬ 
sons of the French League: the 
wars with Henri Quatre, with Eliza¬ 
beth of England; the seizure of 
Portugal; the destruction of the 
liberties of Aragon; the rise of a 


new commercial pou#r in Holland; 
the adventures of Hutch and Eng¬ 
lish sea-kings in the East and in 
the New World. Along this line of 
momentous changes rise a series of 
special incidents, frequent, enor¬ 
mous, and startlingBartholomew 
massacres; battles of Lc^nio; the 
sieges of Antwerp and Paris; the 
wreck of the Armada ; murders of 
the Guises, assassinations of Henry 
III. and of William of Orange; 
the story of Hon Juan of Austria 
and Escovedo, with its sequel in 
the tragedy of Perez. Through¬ 
out these events, the dark presence 
of Pliilip is never lost sight of; 
nothing can bo more portentous than 
his pestilent activity, nothing more 
impressive than its utter failure. 
The Nemesis which pursues in¬ 
justice reaches him before his reign 
expires; distress at home, defeat 
and odium abroad, are the sole fruits 
of his labours and«his crimes: and 
ho dies with every circumstance 
that can make the end of a bad Ufo 
terrible and exemplary. It is need¬ 
less to say how much a theme 
like this demands from the histo¬ 
rian ; whether wo consider the gra¬ 
vity of its main features, or the ini- 
portance of its accessories. Among 
the latter, in a department neg¬ 
lected by previous writert^ the 
subject ot nnance may be mentioned. 
The pressure oF debt bequeathed to. 
Philip by his fathA*, increased by 
the loa# of Belgium, and by the 
efforts to recover it, leads to the 
strangest fiscal complications; and^ 
Philip, after straining every kind of 
cxatttion to the utmost, and resorting 
to the most Ifemicious and shamefiu 
expedients for raising money, sets 
the^ first example of a state bank- 
ritptcy. in his administration of 
the commerce of the New World,* 
he founds the * colonial system;' 
wlfich, copied afterwards by other 
nations, has fettered the intercourse 
of mankind down to our own dHys.*^ 
The development, under various 
pliases in different regions, of the 

t reat religious Question, which, 
urine this perioa, arrived at its 
second crisis; the social effects, 
botli of this controversy hnd of the 
new channels opened to ambition, m- 
dustry, and science, by maritime dis¬ 
covery, and by the press, must also 


* See Scherer. AUgemeine Oei<^ichtt des WelthandelSj ii. 329 et scq. 
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be considered. ^ Kor can the higher 
phenomena of intellectual life in this * 
age he overlooked by the historian. 
The first names in modern letters, 
with one great exception, belong to 
the 16th century. Shakspeare had 
written and Bacon begun to think, 
before its close. Cervantes was 
maimed at Lepanto: Lope wrote his 
AfiffcHca on board of the Armada. 
The dawn of English genius is con¬ 
temporary with the morning of 
Spanish literature:—a brief and 
glorious appearance, uhich for a 
■while threw its splendour over 
the ruins of the stute, until the 
whole region of thought was 
darkened, and the national spirit 
quelled, by the Inquisition. Such 
and so vanous are the topics in view 
beyond tlie point now reached by 
Mr. Prescott. It will bo seen that 
he has yet to arrive at the critical 
stage of his undertaking 
it may be added ^at what is 
already written cannot be pro¬ 
nounced complete or otberwise, until 
it is seen what supplements are 
hereafter introduced. It might bo 

S rpmature to insist on certain 
cfielencicB, which, in the author's 
method of arranging his subject 
under separate heads, may be sup¬ 
plied iu a forthcoming section; 
or to' describe as omitted what is 
merely reserved for discussion here¬ 
after. In short, of an unfinished 
piece, designed in this manner, the 
report, if meant to he just, can 
^uly be in some respects provisional. 
Our attention therefore for the 
present w'ill be given to distinct and 
separate features; reserving general 
ju^ments for a later period. 

The first question, in respect of 
histories proposed to bo rcwrittcri 
concerns the materials usc^. The 

f raise which Ovid gives to Hulci- 
er’s art will not greatly commend 
an historian; of whom it may be 
said, that his workmanship counts 
~lbr little, if his matter be unsound. 
Even in pieces like Schiller's Thirty 
Yeapre* WartmdYoXtahee'ePeierihe 
Oreai, the want of substantial accu¬ 
racy is barely compensated by graces 
of style anp acuteness of remark. 


Mr. Prescott, at all events, will not 
owe his success to such qualities: 
he takes his stand on authentic 
documents collected from MSS. in 
various arohives, or lately published, 
—which were unknown to his pre¬ 
decessors. 

Of printed materials, Spain has 
furnished the Pocumentos ineditos, 
a series issued by tlie Boyal Academy 
of History j the ‘ Memoirs of that 
Academy;’ and papers inserted in 
Semanario jErvdiio, The col¬ 
lections of Von Baumer from many 
European archives have also been 
used. Prom Belgium there is 
Gachord’s CiyrrespondancG de 
Philippe //., chiefly brought from 
Simancas, of which two volumes 
have been published by command 
of the Belgian Govcmincnt; and 
anotlLcr Brussels work, the Co^'ves- 
pondatice de Marguerite D'Autri^Ci 
edited by Beifionberg. Holland 
supplies the Archives de la Maison 
d'Orange NassaUt by Groen van 
Pri^terer, from papers in the King 
of Holland's library; and impor¬ 
tant aid is given by the French 
publication (made at the instance 
of Guizot) of the Granvelle Papera, 
edited by Weiss,—from Besan^on. 
Besides these,“moreover, Mr. Pres¬ 
cott has constantly at hand the 
old histories,—Thuanus,* Cabrera, 
Strada, Brandt, &c.; on the 
whole it may said, shows more 
diligence in gathering on all sides, 
tliau Severity in testing his autho¬ 
rities. 

His MS. collections come ftom 
the great archives of Simancas, but 
lately opened to research; and from 
Bever{dother re^itories, public and 
private, in En^and, Germany, and 
elsewhere. For these Mr. Prescott 
owes much to many friends; among; 
whom appear several of the United 
States envoys at difierent courts, 
busied in gaining access to ktate 
papers, and in getting their marrow 
extracted for his use. It is pleasing 
to see these ministers in so liberal 
and pacific a relation to the * things 
of Spainat a time when America 
diplomacy has attracted public 
notice, in connexion with other pro- 


* Ho is not quite just in blaming Watson's alleged want of reaoarcb. The 
works used by him, the best then extant, are the same to which Mr. Prescott con¬ 
tinually refers; and he had the good fortune or good judgment to quote no very 
questionable authorities, such as whom it ia surprising to find in Mr. Pres¬ 
et’s notes^ together with Zdisa Strickland I 
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ceedings and desiras, affecting tliat 
kingdom, wliich liave gone far to 
impair tlio credit of tlie United 
Slates as a civilized community. 

In fhe Simancas archives, and in 
some chief libraries of England, 
France, Holland, and Belgium, the 
search was underb&ken by Hon 
Paacual de Gayangos, Arabic pro¬ 
fessor in tho University of Madrid: 
n name to be specially mentioned 
here, since it recurs whenever the 
writers of England address tlic^i- 
selves to Spanish subjects. This 
amiable scholar is indeed their Great 
A^oWo—ojiffei'q'ueper orhem dicitur 
—and deserves tlianks from all their 
readers. It is a pity that the low 
state of the publishing system in 
his own country should leave him 
the assistant of others, without due 
encouragement for displaying his 
attainments in some original work 
ofhisown. * 

Of all the MSS. thus variously col¬ 
lected, the choicest perhaps are tho 
Jtelazionc Venete; of which, Jnde* 
pendently of the two printed series,* 
voluntUions copies exist in the 
libraries of Berlin and &otha. 
They arc not, however, used by Mr. 
Prescott for the first time; their 
value ivas long sindb attested by 
Bank©, who wrought them with 
e^ual skill and discrimiuation into 
his classical work on the Princes 
and Peoples of Southern JEurope.* 
The importance to the historian 
of sucli contemporary writing^ and 
state papers cannot bo disputed; 
wlictlier they merely fortify received 
accounts, or correct them. They as¬ 
sist in opening the secrets of 
statesmen, and determine their real 
share in obscure iransactione. Some 
of them, the Venice reports espe¬ 
cially, preserve traits of conspicuous 
persons, and of the manners of their 
day, which have been overlooked by 
rof<%8ed historians? On the other 
and, their value has its limits. 
It would not be safe to take as 


nuLhorities, omni excJptione majorcSt 
either the notes of diplomatic repor¬ 
ters, or the despatches of mi¬ 
nisters and kiu^. As to the 
former—wliile they are sufficient 
evidence of current opinions, of 
the suspicions and rumours of tho 
hour; and indispensablo for many 
local details and personal descrip¬ 
tions-—it must be remembered that, 
after all, the writers were, in respect 
of less obvious matters, both liable 
to various kinds of error, and apt 
to be deceived, by design as well 
as by accident or prejudice. For 
the most part, it is mso evident 
that they draw* their information 
from channels preoiscly similar 
to those which supplied tho best 
contemporary historians, such as 
Do Thou, tor instance, with ma¬ 
terials. In short, they may bo 
omitted to enlarge and to con¬ 
trol, but th©y do not by any means 
supersede tho books ^ready extant. 
As to state records, even of the 
most secret character,—ihcao again 
are by no means in all cases magis- 
teiial data for the solution of his¬ 
toric doubts. They must be readAvith 
extreme qgution, especially during 
an ago in which dissimulation Was 
the rule of statesmen and kings,— 
and above all in respect of a mo¬ 
narch so close and insididhs os 
PhUip, whose ministers too were 
adep^ in every trejchcrous art. In* 
such cabinets we may find *confi- 
dentiaf letters’ and ‘ private instruc¬ 
tions* as false as the most ostensible* 
state papers. When deceit per- 
va4e8 the whole scheme of govern¬ 
ment, no ^mmunication, mdeed, 
however intimate, is safe from suspi¬ 
cion. So wo are told by tbe historian 
Mbudoz%, much employed in his 
^ay—the veryperiod in question—in 
Spanish diplomacy; when, speaking 
ovhis office, he exclaims 
O embajadores, puros majaderos! 

Que si los reyea quieren engafiar,*,. , 
Comienzan por uosotros los primeros.f 


* Faris, 1833, by Tommas^o; Florence, 1839—55, by Alberi. The latt^Mr. 
Prescott sometimes uses; yet be consults MicbeU, the envoy to England (reign of 
Mary and Elizabeth), from a copy of the Gotha HSS. His report is in vol. ii. of 
the first 8erieB.^f tbe Florentine edifion. For a good account of theso remarkable - 
State papers, and a just estimate of the degree and limits of their value aMimterials 
for history, see Von Jleumont. MeitrUge tur ludienischen 4rc«c/t»c/</r. Perlin: 
1853. 

+ Hurtado de Mendoza. Epist<d<u. Roughly Englished:— 

Ambassadors! mere busy nincompoops t 
For princes, when they purpoM to deceive. 

Begin by making us their earliest dupes. 
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There is yet another point to be 
noticed, when history leans on 
unpublished data, its auihcnty be¬ 
comes a question of confidence in 
the discretion, industry, and fair¬ 
ness of the compiler. The reader 
cannot follow every statement to its 
sonrbo; and must take for granted 
that for all material purposes every¬ 
thing important has been discovered; 
that from tho documents used no¬ 
thing essential has been left out; 
that Avliat is taken from them 
has been perfectly understood, and 
is repeated with absolute fidelity. 
It is plain that if these conditions 
are reversed, or neglected even, a 
method which at the first glance 
seems to throw a new light into the 
very heart ofhistory, may,in reality, 
obscure its truth: and the evil in 
that case will be in compound pro¬ 
portion of the credit assumed, with 
the degree of its misuse, and the 
difficulty of detection.* 

These are not trivial considwa- 
tions. It should he clearly seen, on 
the opening of a new school of his- 
torietd scienco, that the privilege 
whichaddsto the author’s resources 
greatly increases his responsibility. 
Id the case of Prescott, no one 
will question his desire to do justice 
to his subject; although some may 
doubt,^ for reasons presently to be 
given, whether he always adheres to 
his originals as ^losely as might bo 
desired. It will also be remembered 
that their selection was made by a 
•i^ariety of different hands. On the 
whole, however, allowing for a cer¬ 
tain preference of the Spanish point 
of view, it may be believed that iiie 
new matter m this history repre¬ 
sents, with tolerable completeness, 
the results attainable by this kind 
of research. * 

A review of these results may at 
first surprise those familiar wi^h 
tho ordinary books. They will 


observe how slightly the aspect of 
public events and characters is 
changedhythiRnewlightfrom behind 
the scenes. The stage, it may be 
said, is brought nearer to tho spec¬ 
tator ; the decorations and dresses 
are^ better seen; much by-play of 
the actors, and some minor traits of 
expression in features or gesture, 
hitoerto invisible, may now'^ be 
discovered. But the main business 
of the drama, the general attitudes 
and relative position of its chief 
persons, are tiie same that were 
abcady disclosed by the common 
lights of the old histoiic theatre. 

On reflection, however, it will 
appear why it should ho so in this 
ease—why it will bo so in all simi¬ 
lar cases. History is not *done 
in a corner;’ and tnere is no con¬ 
cealing from mankind tho nature of 
anything which nearly conceftis 
them. Minor links of action, the 
distribution of inner parts, and the 
bearing of personal ii^uences, may 
be hluden in State closets; and 
on thiDgs of limited effect, false 
colours may be thrown by state¬ 
craft, ^ and there remain. But 
the main track of events runs 
too deeply tlirough time to be 
mistaken by those even who stand 
aloof from it; and the leading attri¬ 
butes, of good or evil, are quickly 
perceived in all great transactions, 
aflid in those who direct them.f 
Men judge by visible results; their 
united judgment, witli sufiicient 
means, on matters of common con¬ 
cern, cannot greatly err; nor will 
the means be wanting with respect 
to affairs, which, however prepared 
in dai^kness, must be consummated 
in open day. Add to this tho in¬ 
dubitable operation of that instinct, 
so rapid and sure in its perceptions, 
which is one of tho protective gifts 
of nature to mankind,~iu forming 
them of what is^to be feared ot de- 


K-- security must be sought in the farther encouragement of pubUsbed 

oollectioDSj duly edited; a work beyond the reach or conditions of private enter¬ 
prise, and therefore especially incumbent on the State. ^ 

T The instMce of Cromwell may be objected. But it is in fact no exception. 
Obloquy was east upon bis name ai^ death, by the party which he, bad over¬ 
thrown,—when it became ascendant. But the opinion which now prevails in his 
favour is c^he same which was held during bis thne by the better part England, 
and by the wisest of Eun^an stateraien. The leaders in all great disputes are 
sul^ect to praise or blame, according to the views of the party on either side. 
This is a question not of fact but of principle; nor is it solved by discoveries of 
new particulars. So in the case of Philip; the same actions which were abhorred 
in other parts of Europe^- were celebrated in Spion as relijpoas and 'prudent.* 
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sired ia such actions and cha¬ 
racters as it is the part of history to 

* describe. The men of the sixteenth 
century know less than we do of the 
inner machinery of affairs; but they 
felt its working, and fiH>m thence 
drew pretty iust ideas of its sprigs 
of motion. Thus it is tliat the view 
then taken with the naked eye, from 
cither side, is substantially tJie same 
which may now be perceiTcd by the 
aid of instruments. The difference 
in our favour is great, but it is nq^ 
infinite. It consists rather in the 
bettor appreciation of constituent 
parts, tlian in anything entirely new 
in our estimates of the whole. 

While Mr. Prescott's researches, 
so far as they have hitherto pro¬ 
ceeded, amplify, but do uot mter 
our general notions of Philip and 
Ills times, it may be observed that 
in cases on which privileged inquiry 
might have been expected to throw 
a new light, such, lor instance, as 
those of DonCarlos, and of Elizabeth 
of Valois, the access to sqprct 
records has not enabled the his¬ 
torian to advance from doubt to 
certainty. In these cases, Vhat 
was mysterious in the sixteenth 
centuiy is no less a mystery now. 
In another, the disclbsuro of the 
violent death of Montigny, now es¬ 
tablished by positive documents, 
merely reveals what was no secret 
whatever, to the Spaniards at least 
if, indeed, there were ever any se¬ 
rious belief elsewhere in the fable of 
his natural death. 

* The ground covered by these two 
volumes has already been described, 
w'ith a brief montiou of its principal 
features. The outline of thesp ia 
familiar to all who read history; 
and it would be impossible wi thin 
moderate limits to epitomize Mr. 
Prescottls details. It will be more 
useful perb^B, though less amuamg, 
to notice, after a worth or two on the 
composition, some specific points on 
whi^ the general reader may be 
glad of assistance. 

The method of this work ia the 
same which Mr. Prescott has 
hitherto adapted—descriptive, not 
comprehensive. He relates, and dis¬ 
cusses point by point as he goes 
along; but leaves the final sum- 
luary to his hearers. A multitude of 
particulars diligently oc^eoted are 
thrown into a diffoae narratiTe; pro¬ 


ceeding deliberately forwards, with 
occasional pauses, in which orna¬ 
mental passages are introduced, or 
observations made, as the occasion 
may suggest. The subject is laid 
in all its breadth before the reader, 
with an abundance of details and of 
special commentaries, which he 
must generalize for himself. 
with the characters; they are 
drawn feature by feature; their 
actions are recorded as they occur, 
with praise or blame apportioned 
to each, but there is no attempt 
made to cast the whole into a 
living imi^e. This is a method 
in which industry may be well dis¬ 
played, ingenious or grave obser- 
vatiou applied, decoration lavished, 
and digressions introduced. It pre¬ 
sents a vast surface of material; out 
it cannot be described as a complex 
historical composition. For this it 
is requisite indeed that all shall first 
be collected and thdhmghly studied; 
but also that from his preparatory 
labours the writer shall ascend to 
such a general view of his subject 
as will command its principal fea¬ 
tures, and comprehend its entire 
scope; it is the insight which dis¬ 
cerns, and the poweF which repro¬ 
duces the essence of these multifa¬ 
rious objects in an organic form, that 
constitute the true gift of hiFtorie 
genius. This gift Mr. Prescott does 
not possess; but hu mode of cir-* ‘ 
cumstantial procceoing through a 
long ari^y of attested facts, if not 
the best conceivable, is far better 
than that of (so-called) * philosophic 
historians,’ those, espccimly, of the 
French schoo^ who start from some 
general assumption of their own, and 
proceed to compel matters of fact., 
to^eld its demonstrationa pro¬ 
cess of wliich Thierry has given a 
notable example in his Conqueet qf 
Enoland by the Normana. 

arrangement is the same 
which was adopted by Mr. Pres-.- 
cott’s predecessor, Watson: of se¬ 
parate divisions, namely,—^in which 
each subject is pursued continu¬ 
ously to a certmn point. This, 
considering the many different 
threads to be taken up, is^cQrtainly 
the best both fqr author and 
reader. Each section is treated 
Uke a separate history: antece¬ 
dent events arc sketched; biogra¬ 
phical notices and personal anec* 
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dotes inserted; xnucliis said of cere* 
monies and pageants,—tlio Taluc 
of which, as * illustrating the man¬ 
ners of the iimef may be questioned. 
They difler little in the course of 
centuries; and scarcely belong to 
the manners of any. The wliole 
composition is on a rcdimdant scale; 
its least pleasing saperftuity being 
of a rhetorical kind. This has more 
of studied emotion than of real 
warmth, and is not oiiiic free from 
verbiage and ‘false glitter.’ 

^ Ur. Prescott’s tone of observa¬ 
tion is temperate and sensible, but 
not very onginal or impressive: his 
principal merit is a desire to weigh 
everything with an equal balance; 
his chief defect is a certain want of 
sensibility, and something in his 
judgments which seems to waver 
with circumstances; so that his 
observations are not always con¬ 
sistent with eaph oMier, This 
characteristic may he traced to 
the same cause which determines 
his treatment of history. The other 
is not free from a kind of indilTtircnco 
towards nil characters, and some 
pfonenesB to trivial censures; which 
fall at times where they are hardly 
becoming. Hie fhirest candoitr 
is not inconsistent with righteous 
indignation and generous sympa¬ 
thy ; ‘ and it is the duty of the 
historian, while avoiding exaggera- 
’fion and prejudice, to keep in con¬ 
stant view the broad line which 
divides good from evil, and thereby 
• direct Ins jud^ents,—if he be not 
flufiiciently guided by his fecHugs. 
It would be unjust to charge ,M.r. 
I^rescott with any wij*e deviations 
from this line; hut the strain of 
his reflections is apt now and then 
to jar on the sensitive^ ear* Ttr-h 
something like oflence. It is how¬ 
ever more easily reconciled to the 
accent of apology for Philip t or 
Oronvello, than to a tone of carp- 
ving at Elizabeth of England or 
'Vt uliam of Orange. 

^serving for the present what 
nay be saia of stylo and other mat¬ 
ters of detail, we proceed to the 
contents of these volumes; not, as 


has been said, with the design of 
epitomizing them, but for the pur¬ 
pose of ouering some commeuta 
suggested in the course of perusal. 

The work begins with a sketch 
of the close of Charles V.’s career, 
teimiuated by his abdication at 
Brn'isels, and departure for Spain, 
in 1.556. Hero me reasons alleged 
for his retirement are not all that 
the present state of information on 
the subject seems to require. Ho- 
tiring is expressly said of the reluc¬ 
tance to yield to the Protestants 
in Germany what it hod become 
impossible to refuse;* nothing of 
a peenniary dellcit, commanding a 
policy of peace—which might be 
adopted wi& 1^8 discredit at the be¬ 
ginning of a new reign. To this 
important topic, indeed, decisive at 
many points of the ensning liistoi^ 
—the illustration of which has 
been one of the most valaablo 
fruits of modem research,'—Mr. 
Prescott has not paid sufllcient at¬ 
tention. It may bo reseryed for 
treatment at a later stage; hut a 
just i/ica of it is indispensable at 
the outset of Philip’s career. Not 
only is this wanting, but the 
little that is incidentally said uf his 
resources conveys an impression 
positively erroneous. At the close 
of a statement of Philip's do¬ 
minions and forces on his as¬ 
suming the crown, Mr. Prescott 
say8:~‘ To supply the means for 
maintaining this costly establish¬ 
ment (military and naval), as well 
as for the general machinery of go- 
yernment, Philip had at his com¬ 
mand the treasures the New 
WoMi and if the incessant enter¬ 
prises of his father had drained the 
exchequer,t it was soon replenished 
by the silver streams that fiowed 
in from the inexhaustible inxnes of 
Zacatecas and Poiosi’ The trnth 
of this showf picture might be 
doubted on the evidence of the 
author himself; whohas repeatedly 
to mention, without, however, ex¬ 
plaining, Philip’s continual distress 
lor money.t That the very reverse 
is true, was proved by tiie investi- 


* Ihe importasice of this point appears from the documents used by Ranke. 
De^tiehland tm ZcUolltr der K^omuxtion, b. v., passm. 

+ Not only was the exchc<|uer empty, but two-thirda of the revenue was 
pledged to pay interest on debts. 

X See aiTMdy, as early os i. 319, after the battle of Gravelines: yo cstoy de todo 
punto imposibUitado d soatencr la yuerra. 
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cations of Von Humboldt,* * * § nearly 
half a century since,—which hare 
been discussed and fortified by 
Kanke, in his general exposition 
of the Financial System of Charles 
V. and Philip II.t 
Eeturning to Charles, we nfbet 
with the following statement 
* The decisive victory at Muhlbcrg 
seemed at last to have broken the 
Protostitnt league altogether. But 
his success only ministered to his 
ruin. The very man on whom ^ 
bestowed the sj^oiU of victory turned 
them ayaimt his benefactor. Charles, 
ill in body and mind, and glad to 
escape from liis enemies. . . . was 
at length compelled to sign the 
treaty of Passau, which secured to 
the Protestants ^hose religious im* 
mnnities against which he had con¬ 
tended through his whole reign.’ 
Here it is to be observed that it 
was chiefly to the aid of Moritz of 
Saxony, that Charles owed his 
triumph over the Smalkaldic Lea¬ 
guers ; that the spoils of victory, in¬ 
stead of being a benefaction, were 
the conditions of that aid; and tliat 
Charles would he more rightly 
termed the seducer than the bene¬ 
factor in this business,—of which he 
lost the fruit by his odious breach of 
faithin ii^risoningthol^ndgrave of 
Hesse. The ‘ religious immunities’ 
wore not secured by the treaty of 
Passau, which was virtually nothing; 
but a truce; the security, so far as 
it w'cnt, was not obtained *until 
1553, at the Diet of Augsburg; to 
tbc proceedings of which, under 
Ferdinand, Charles, although still 
nominally Emperor, can hardly be 
said to have committed liiipsclf. 
His abdication, forwarded to the 
Electors at the time, though kept 
back at Ferdinand’s instance, and 
not accepted until later, is now 


known to have been nearly con¬ 
nected with his determination to 
withhold the immunities in ques- 
tion.J 

We must also demur to the state¬ 
ment, touching the Emperor: ‘ He 
lost his interest in aflairs. . . . For 
whole montJ^s he refused to receive 
any public communications, or to 
subscribe any document, or even 
letter.’ The authority for this ex- 
^geration is Sepulveaa,w'ho assigns 
the apathy of Charles to a period 
after 1^50 —annum cetatis auin^ 
qua^estmum; and speaks of its 
hustmg * for nino montns at a time.’ 
Has Mr. Prescott adopted, for the 
sake of effect, a description the 
error of which is demonstrable P 
There is no period, from 1550 down 
to 1555, in whicli Charles^ lively 
interest in affairs, and his regular 
attention to public communications, 
as well us te private letters, is not 
attested by extant records. Stirling 
and Mignet have shown that, even 
after abdication, he never ‘losthis 
interest in affairs,’ throughout his 
retirement at Yusto. 

The amusing chapters describing 
Philip’s youth, down to his marriage 
w'ith Mary Tudor—liis conduct dbd 
bearing in Germany, England, and 
the Low Countries—can only be 
commended in general terms.^ The 
substance is mainly anecdote; and 
Mr. Prescott’s diligonco in colleo-’ 
tion has added not a little to the 
finish 6f Philip’s portrait, without 
however, os has been said.materiuUy * 
altering its expression. Among those 
w'hp might have contribuied to iho 
picture is J^althasar Porrciio,§ in 
whose little volume Mr. Prescott 
would have found not a few charac- 
tftristic touches improving the like¬ 
ness. 

Before leaving this section, we 


* •Political Essay w New Spain <Kng. Trans.), 1811, vol. iii. 361—433. Tbo 
entire produce of the mines, until the very last yean of Philip’s reign, wostless' 
than a third of what was commonly estimated as tho crown revenue from that 
source. The royal share (^utn^a) was but a fifth of the gross produce; and of 
this fifth, part was intercepted in the New World, ^e Low Coimtiy revenue, 
as Soriano exclaims, was ‘ the real mine of Spain.’ 

f FUrstenu.Vlilksrv.SUdEuropa,i^,Avdg, Berlin; 1837. bd. i. 351—389. 

t Ranker Deutschland im ZeitaUer der Refn. v. 238. 

§ Dichos y Uechos de Felipe II. Madrid. 1663. was nejihew ft> Francisco 
de Mora, successor to Herrera as Philip's oluef draughtsman {t}iswador mayor), and 
steward of chambers in his household; and thus bad good authority for his persoual 
anecdotes. He is a zealous admirer of Philip; and this oiroumstanoe points the 
effect of the evil qualities revealed with the intention of prying them. Besides what 
Porrefio learned from his uncle, he relates all the current popular anecdotes of his 
master; and is altogether a witzmss not to be overioohed. 
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must objcet to passlnj; over in 
silence, at the period of Philip’s first 
marriage, with ^iaria of Fortii^, the 
^raro cliarge advanced by Orange 
in hifl fatuous ‘ Apology,*—to the 
effect that Philip was then already 
the husband of another: * Da, 
tempi qiCil faignist d’eipoueer VIn¬ 
fante de Portugal, miere de Don 
Charlei, %l estoit titariS a Donna 
Isabella Osorio, de laquelle aussi 
il eut deux ou trois enfant; dont le 
premier se nomme Don Pedro, et 
le second Don Bernardino, duquel 
mariuge pourroit donner hon tes- 
moignage Rigomez Prince D'Eholi, 
s*il esioit vivant: dont lui est venu 
ce grand credit et iant de biens en 
Espagne'* An accusation so pre¬ 
cise, solemnly made in the face of 
Europe by the most irreproach¬ 
able prince of his age, who also had 
peculiar means of knowing what 
passed in the Spanish court, is 
too grave an element in Philip’s 
history to be concealed, whatever 
opinion the liistorian may entertain 
of the cliarge itself. No doubt he has 
rejected it as the scandal of an 
ii^italed enemy; but this even will 
not justify its suppression. To 
m^y it will appear that the asser¬ 
tion of William of Orange, however 
provoked, carries at least as much 
weight as that of any other autho¬ 
rity on which serious charges are 
' advanced in the course of the his- 

to^-t 

Xbc brightest chapters in'Philip’s 
^ reign are those filled by his wars, 
in Italy with Paul IV., and in 
Prance with Henry II, 'JChcy 
raised the reputation <of his arms, 
and their victories wore not dimmed 
by a bad cause. On no subsequent 
occasion of importance this* be 
said of any strife in which Philip 
appears os the principal. The con¬ 
clusion at Gateau Cambresis ^as 
indeed attended with an ill-omened 
-■’marriage; but this cloud was re¬ 
served for a later period. There 
otecurs, in describing the Italian 
campaign, an error which may be 
corrected by reference to another 
place in the same volome. Speak¬ 


ing of the means used in 1^57 to 
keep the Italian princes under con¬ 
trol, Mr. Prescott says :—* The 
Duke of Parma was won over by 
the restoration of Placentia. His 
young son, Alexander Farne.sc, was 
sent as a hostage, to bo educated 
under Philip’s eye at the court of 
Madrid.’ This did not take place 
until two years afterwards; when 
Mr. Prescott reports the same in¬ 
cident, as a means to ensure tlio 
fidelity of Margaret of Parma, then 
appointed Uegoiit of the Nether¬ 
lands. Are not some, if not ull, of 
the other Italian arrangements in 
the former passage, in like manner 
stated in anticipation of what was 
settled at the treaty of Gateau 
Gambresis P (i55<;l) 

Some curious aocumentary par¬ 
ticulars are added to the view of 
Philip’s relation to onr Eliznbolh, 
before and after Mary’s death; 
they complete but do not contra¬ 
dict what was already known. The 
correspondence belongs to the period 
of his second residence in tho 
Ncthprlands: where ho continued 
to alienate the affections of his sub¬ 
jects by his supercilious severity and 
contempt of the national maimers,, 
while meditating in secret the de¬ 
struction of their civil and religious 
freedom. Tbe result of this detest¬ 
able policy Mr. Prescott terms an 
bpisodc! for wliat reasons is nob 
very evident. It migiit indeed 
witu propriety bo terruod ouo of 
the two cardinal points ou wliich 
turned the fortunes of his whole 
reign: when the principles at issue, 
the connexion of the parties engaged 
with adjacent nations, and the strain 
of their combined action on tho 
nerves of Spanish power, are con¬ 
sidered. The Low Gouiitrios, \vUile 
obedient, were the treasury of Spain: 
their revolt left a void in its re¬ 
sources which nothing else could 
replace. The cost of trying to sup¬ 
press it was tbe fatal drain that 
incessantly wasted the life-blood 
of Philip’s other dominions. Tho 
incidents of tho war struck tlio 
first blow at the prestige of his 


* ApclogUde Mans. lePfineedPOrange. Delft. ijSr. p. 34. 
f Does Ikir. Prescott intend, in like manner, to ignore what has been more 
iboD surmised {see B^le, Art. Barbie Blontherg) witb respect to the matem^ 
origin of Juan ? It is understood that some papers have lately ^en found 
oemfinning the suspunoB. 
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power, and brought frcah antago¬ 
nists into the field, who redoubled 
its efifect. This was not confined 
io the north of Europe; it was felt 
in every* harbour of Spain, on ovciy 
sea where her flag was disjplayed; 
in the islands of Asia, and through¬ 
out the New World. The crowning 
humiliation of Philip s old age was 
tho act by which he renounced 
a sovereignty which ho had been 
striving for forty years to conquer. 
If this be an episode, what is the 
main action of the epicP 
In the chapters which carry the 
narrative of the Low Country siuairs 
dow’n to 1570, the mass of new in¬ 
formation supplied by recent disco¬ 
very is especially rich. Eveiything 
comes out with increased distinct¬ 
ness ; and the effect is to deepen 
tho deti^station which we have al¬ 
ready leanicd to entertain for 
Philip, and for his agents in this 
odious business. His treacherous 
dissimulation,* heartlcssness, and 
savage bigotry <v;)uld not be much 
enhanced by additional touches; 
the newest feature in these i^vela- 
tioiis is the strange display of his 
procrastination: which was partly 
adopted as a maxim {el tiempo yyo 
contra otros dos)^ paAly the effect 
of a certain instinctive cowardice of 
temper, partly enforced by want 
of the means for prompt action. 
The supplements to our prerioiA 
knowledge in this section are co¬ 
pious ; of material corrections there 
arc not many. One point is posi¬ 
tively established—^viz., that all 
Alva’s iniquities were transacted 
witli tho fullest knowledge and ap¬ 
proval of Philip, who is always 
prone to sharpen rather than to 
miti^to his severity. That* Alva 
nocacd no such prompting is also 
abundantly proved; but it should 
be added, that something like one 
moment of pity ocevrs in his inter¬ 
cession to Philip on behalf of 
Egmont's widow; and that the mo¬ 


narch on this occasion appears more 
callous tban the * executioner.’ 

Mother point displayed is the 
secret execution, in tlie fortress of 
Simancas, of Montigny, survivor of 
the two Flemish deputies charged 
with the petition of tho States to 
the Court at Madrid. After Eg- 
mont and Hoome were beheaded, 
it was given out in tho Netherlands 
that Montig^ny hod died a natural 
death in Spain. Contemporary 
notices show that at the timof 
the real cause of his disapucarance 
was suspected. Tho archives of 
Simancas have supplied n circum¬ 
stantial account of the murder, 
which Fhihn had not the manhood 
to avow. Inat both tlie execution 
and the manner of it were known to 
tho public in Spain, we loarn from 
the nistoricid Principe Don 

Carlos^ by JCimci 4 l Enciso: to 
W'hich we sball return when speak¬ 
ing of that Prince. In this 
striking drama one incident is tho 
execution by tho garrotc of Mon- 
tigny, on his detection in a trea- 
scmable correspondence—(which the 
historians say was suspected)—wltli 
Don Carlos, on behalf of the * rebels’ 
in tho Netheriands.*This pieceli^as 
brought on the stage during the first 
half of tho seventeenth century; 
and it shows not only that Philip’s 
responsibihty for the crime n as no 
secref daring the r^ign of his sue- * 
ccBsor, but also that in Spain it 
W'as slewed as a commendable 
example of high justice, executed * 
with tho discretion becoming a 
monarch entitled El Prudenie. 

To the regoived accounts of tho 
conduct of Orange aud Eginont at a 
critical stage of this period, Mr. 
Ikeseott,^ supported by tlie Gran- 
velle Papers, gives a new character. 
It is usually stated t^t, on Philip 
let^ving Flanders, having previously 
been urged by the States to remove 
his Spanish troops, aud wisliing,- 
nevertheless, to detain them, he 


* One notable example is revealed by the Simancas papers, in the affair of the 
concessions, which (m 156^ Philip, after much utgenoy the Begent’s part, at 
last was induced to grant to the oonfederatea; but, as Mr. Prescott rightly observes, 
too little, and too late. It now appears tha^ immediately after they were dispatched, 
he privately revoked them at Madrid by protest before a notary ; atid*wrote to 
inform the Pope, in confidence, Uiat th^ were merdy intended to amuse tbe 
seditious heretics, until he should be ready to orush them by fm^. ii. p. 41—^45. 

f Watson, on their authority, mentions the violent death of Montigny by 
Philip's orders, os a circumstance of which there was no doubt So Strada.- Mon- 
rinto capitis damnatodb eandem coMsam in Hwpantd. Dec. i. lib. vii. S17. 
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souglit to commit Egmont and 
Orange to this measure by the offer 
of commands, which, however, they 
both rejected.* The document 
cited by Mr. Prescott implies that 
they actually had assumed the 
charge, but in 1559 refused to 
contimie it any longer, on the plea 
that its continuance * would destroy 
their credit with the Flemings.’ ‘The 
commands,’ Mr. Prescott merely 
says, ‘ were intrusted to them by 
the king’—but not when intrusted, 
—a point on which depends the 
degree in which his version differs, 
virtually, if not literally, from the 
common one. The impression from 
his account, however, would be that 
the commissions were offered and 
accepted at the time when the dis¬ 
pute about these troops took place; 
and were only afterwards resigned 
by Egmont ail^ Orange on selfish 
grounds — supposing always, which 
may be doubted) that Granvellc’s 
report truly described the reasons 
alleged by these nobles. It is 
evident that had their commands 
been given at an earlier time, before 
anyquestionof rcmovlngtheSpanish 
troops had been raised, the com- 

S h^xion of the ir^cidontwouldbcquite 
ifferent. According to Porrefioi* 
this was actually tho case: he de¬ 
scribes the appointments in question 
as bestowed soon after Philip’s ac- 
'cession, and before his first depar¬ 
ture from Flanders, in 1556. If 
this statement be correct, tlce resig- 
« nation in 1559 would plainly 
amount to a protest; the effect of 
which would agree u’ith the common 
account, only leaving the motive’s, os 
assigned byUranvelle.to bedisposed 
of,—which would not ho difficult. 
The subject deserves further inves¬ 
tigation. ^ 

Of a chapter devoted to the last 
days of Clianes V. atTuste,—which 
have been fully described in Iho 
..works of Stirling and Mignct,— 
it will suffice to say that It ia 
compiled from tlie same materials 
whiSi those writers used, and 
forms an amusing episode. It was 
composed before their essays ap- 
]>earcd.l end the historian natinnlly 
regrets that t^e interest of the 


subject has been nevertheless an¬ 
ticipated. 

Philip’s return to Spain, in 15.^9, 
was signalized by the energy with 
w'hich he applied the powers of the 
Inquisition to destroy the Protes- 
tatit heresy, seeds of which had, 
during his absence, been widely 
scattered there. His severities had 
the desired effect; and the last 

S tems of dissent w'erc extin- 
ed by the year 1570. The 
^urse of this persecution is well 
clescribcd by Mr. Prescott; who 
naturally dwells long on the noto¬ 
rious case of Carranza, the most 
conspicuous of its'victims,—and per¬ 
haps tho most unjustly accused. The 
treatment of tliis prelate by Philip, 
tv ho attempted to destroy him by the 
hands of his inquisitors, in defiance 
of papal remonstrances, suggcst.s a 
pecuhar view of the monarch’s Ca'? 
tholic zeal, coinciding with tho tenor 
of his conduct in other matters of 
religion. A few words on this sub¬ 
ject^ referring to Mr. Prescott’s 
estimate of PJiilip^s policy, may bo 
in place here. A * dominant prin¬ 
ciple,'* it is Buicl, * is to bo found in 
the policy of Philip, the groat aim 
ofwWh was to uphold iht supre¬ 
macy qf the Church, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, that qf the Croton.’ To 
us it appears that every analysis, 
of his miaracter and conduct must 
conclude by reversing the order of 
these propositions: that his first aim, 
however disguised, was the absolute 
supremacy of liis own will and 
power; that the supremacy of the 
uhurch was enforced as a means to 


that obd, and favoured so far only 
as it promoted its attainment. Ko 
doubt Philip was religious—so far 
as the term may be used in respect 
of a profession lavish of ceremonial 
devotion, hut devoid of mor/il force; 
which laid him prostrate at the feet 
of a monk, wliile it repressed no 
evil passion, checked no favourite 
vice, nor prevented the most atro¬ 
cious crimes. Put in all cases where 
his personal interest, as king, is con¬ 
fronted by his duty as a son of the 
Church, the selfish motive instantly 
prevails. The Catholic obedience 
which he exacted from otliers was 


* Strftda, i. 35. Watson (Book iii. 83), who quotes Grotius,.aQd Schiller, 
AlfaU dfr NUdeHiinde B. i. (Werke-xii. bd, 107). 
t Vickos y Heclios dt Ftlipe II., p. 5. 
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.avolved in tlio idea of subjeotioii to Prescott’s mast be Acted in this 
[;he Faith, because it was his faith, department. The Council of Trent 
ind resistance to its mandates an finally came to on end in 15^3 > iii 
infliilt to his authority. In his own the following year its decrees were 
relation to the Churcli the principle promulgated by the Pope. Their 
of unlimited submission entirely reception or rejection by the sereral 
lisappears. His firm retention pf Catholic sovereigns led to the 
ill episcopal appointments in Spain; most important results throughout 
the restrictions he laid on the ad> Gliristendom. This was indeed, on 
inissiou there of the decrees of tho every account, the chief incident 
Council of Trent,* while attempting since the Reformation, in tho rc- 
bo impose tliem elsewhere by the ligious annals of a time daring 
word; his whole management of wnich every public question in every 
the Inquisition; the history of State was more or less influenced by 
C^uirogtvs promotion; the treatment religion. In Philip’s internal govom- 
of St. Charles Borromeo in Milan; ment of his several States—in his 
tho severe exaction of tho outward relation to other States, 

in the kingdom ofNaplcB,~arebut a the subject is es^cially promiueni; 
few of the more prominent instances of tho whole European history of 
in wliich his lust of power let foil tlie it is a conspicuous feature, 
the mask of devotion. As to the Mr. Rrescott has especially noticed, 

Inquisition, especially, it has been as the main thread of Philip’s policy, 

proved, beyona dispute, that it was his relation to the Church, — of 

prized by him nbovo all things os wluch tliis Council, after a period of 

in instrument of secular power and anarchy, forfimliy settled noth the 

profit. Throughont his reign, under government and the creed. He 

whatever showofontwardroverenco, also perceives that his suycct is 

it was jealously kept under coulrol, virtu^ly ‘tho history of Europe’ 

IS a potent engine for State par- during the period in which tliis mo- 

poses—employed to servo hi« nc> mentous determination was aecom- 

cessity, and minister to his re- plished. Yet the only notice which 

v'cnge.f In short, in tliis, as in he bestows on it is gpntained in^a 

svery other relation, intense egotism, single paragraph (i. 460). How*ia 

the salient point of nis cold and this to be explained, in a work so 

arrogant nature, is seen to predo- diiTuse on matters of less real^con- 

itiinate. If anything could deepen sequence? 

Uie abhorrence due to that accursed Such, for instance, was the siege,, 
tribunal, it is tho secular abuse o^ of Malta:—^whieh, however brilliant" 
its ‘Holy Officeif tho odium of the defence, is but a local incident 

Philip’s bigotry could bo enbanced, in tho general story of the age, and 

it would be by tho proof that ho in Philip’s, an episode, in whicli he 

was hypocrite as well as p^e- merely played an under-part, at the 

Dutor. «los(i 01 the struggle, in n manner 

Before proceeding to oilier sub- little to his credit,—which Mr. Pres- 

jocts, a serious omission of Mr. cott, on insufficient grounds, at- 

* Mr. Prescott 461), says that ‘ he mad^ tlo txcegt-ivn for Spainand quotes 
a letter from Oackard, whereui he speaks of having accepted the Decrees of the 
Council * sans limitations' This ia a striking illustration of tho errors to which 
entire reliance on such documents may lead, admission was restricted by a 

series df exceptions (dniwn up by a commission of ecclesiastics and state coun¬ 
sellors, creatures of the king), in which all the regalities of the latter were strictly 
reserved. They will be found in Gianwnit (lib. xxxiii. cap. iii.): ‘ Che per dette 
promulgazione nUnU se mutassef nd cosa alcana s'innovatse ctrea le sue rcgalie, e 
j[ivlviUgii cost suot come dd suoi vassalli/ e spezialmente intomo alia sua t/iuris- 
flizioWf a’ padronati laicali, ragioni di nominazioni, d’amministrazione d'ospedali, 
cognizion di catise, ben^/lsi, dscime, e di tutto ci6 che negli articoll notati,’ (the 
formal instrument of limitation,) ‘si conteneva.' Even Strada confesses that some- 
f/iing was reserved ; but) like a very Jesuit, falsifies the truth as much aff jAssible. 

‘ Sine uUa exceptione . . . adhibitd tamenperlevi moderaftonc i» ejtts itsu.' Lib. 
iv. 107. 

t bee, as the most notorious instanco^ the case of Antonio Perez. The con- 
hscateil property of heretics was a constfmt and abundant source of revenue. 

VOL. LUl. NO. CCCXllI. C 
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-tempts to palliate. To this aiefre, for 
which Vort6t* anppliea most of the 
details, four entire chapters—(io8 
pa^es, nearly onc*/ifth or the second 
volume)—are devoted; a space out 
of all proportion to tho relative 
dimensions of tho subject, and only 
to i)e ascribed to the seductions of 
a ‘picturesque’ theme. Yet this 
long story, circumstantial os it is, 
does not tell all that belongs to 
Philip’s part in it. Nothing is said 
of the eagerness of Don Juan of 
Austria and Don Carlos to hasten 
-to the defence of Malta: which, as 
Cabrera relates (lib. vi. 361), gave 
such umbrage to Philip, that he 
not only wrote to reem them in 
peremptory terms, but also dis¬ 
patched orders to tlie governors of 
provinces and liarbours to stop their 
passage. Nor is this characteristic 
incident mentioned in the chapter 
specially devoted to Dou Carlos, 
who, according,to Cabrera (lib. vi. 
383), made a second offer to set 
out for Malta, but then merely to 
cover his design upon Flanders. 
These are simple omissions; others 
amount to a suppression of evidenco 
hgainst Philip, upon the critical 
point of his ^ore in the blame of 
delaying the relief of Malta. There 
is no question as to the fact that 
Don Crarcia de Toledo, viceroy of 
Sicily, deferred the succours re¬ 
peatedly promised in Philip’s name, 
until a moment when in alf' proba¬ 
bility they must come too late. In 
discussing the rosponsibilfty of the 
parties to this * mysterious oircum- 
stanoe,* Mr. Prescott, without ex¬ 


pressly deciding the doubts can 
‘ hardly suppose,’ tiat Philip was 
tlic author or the delay (socorros de 
Ji'spaiia, tardevienen 0 nuffca!), and 
thinks it ‘aeems more probable* 
that the viceroy * shrunk from the 
danger' of venturing his fleet. Tho 
rccal of Don (^rcia is then jnen- 
tioned as an ‘ act of retributive 
justice,’ with the remark, that * his 


fate ffu^ not bo thought, after all, 
conclustve evidonee that he had not 
acted in obedience to the private 
instructions of Ms sovereign’ (vol.ii. 
431). The excuse thus insinuated 
is obvious. Now it is remarkable 
ibat on both points in question 
t&crc are positive assertions (by 
Cabrera) which Mr. Prescott has 
not mentioned. At the crisis of 
the siege, ho says, Don Garcia 
wrote to the grand master, expressly 
justifying his delay by orders from 
tipain.f At a later period Cabrera 
stetes the true cause of tlie viceroy’s 
disgracc-^omplaints, namely, from 
tho Sicilians concerning his adminis¬ 
tration of ju8tice;t>—a statement 
confirmed by other authorities. Don 
Garcia only experienced a fate com¬ 
mon to all the viceroys of Sicily 
during this age {Sicilia fatal d sue 
Virreyes)i sacrificed to the policy 
of the Court of Madrid,§ whicu 
kept them in collision with the 
States of tho Island; aud after a 
time, when the odium grew exces- 
siKc, replaced them by others, for 
whom the samo destiny was re¬ 
served. For the dismissal of 
Toledo no other cause need be 
sought: it was the same lot which 
had fallen to his predecessors, 
Gonzaga dnd Medina Sidonia; 
which, after him, Pescara only 
escaped by a premature death, and 
Colonna, ^ successor, had to cu- 
• dure. 

In a future edition Mr. Prescott 
win probably revise, if he do not 
abridge, this section of liis work. 

There remain to be noticed thd 
chapters on Don Carlos and on Eliza¬ 
beth de Valois, with whicli the 
second volume ends. It has already 
been said that Mr. Prescott's re¬ 
searches have not cleared up tho 
nwstery which hangs over tho fate 
of these personages. The romantic 
notion of a fornidden attachment 
between Eli&beth and her Hep'son 
—if it were ever more than an idle 




* Neither BobIo’b older work, nor the modem Hutory of the Kni(fhla of St. 
John, by-^Taafe, (London, 1852, a book of real merit and research, eccentric in 
manner, but full of genuine vigour,) seems to be known to Mr. Prescott. He has 
laboured much in the decoration of this narrative; but judicious readers will prefer 
Watson’s more concise sketch, which is full enough ior the purpose, and thougli 
simpld) ifbt inelegant. 

f Lib. vi, sjei. No le maravillase su dilacion, viniendo de Eepaha lae ordenes. 

i Lib. vi. 4>8. 

g For a fall exposition of this hopeless condition of the Sicilian Viceroyalty 
under Philip, eeo Banke. Ftirsten and Volker, v. Slid. Europ. i. 257—265. 
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French ramour, caught up by 
foreign ^poots—has long since been 
rejected by historians on this side of 
the Pyrenees; and in Spain itself 
probably was never dreamed of. 
indeed, as Mr. Prescott observes, 
*the sallow, sickly* (he mightb^vo 
added dqformed) * boy of fourteen— 
for Carlos was no older at the time 
of Isabella’s marriage—was pos¬ 
sessed of too few personal attrac¬ 
tions to make it probable that he 
could have touched the heart of his 
beautiful step-mother, had she befti 
lightly disposed.’ The particulars 
obtained by Mr. Prescott establish 
beyond question a view of the de¬ 
position and conduct of the Prince 
which has alwa^ prevailed in Spain. 
He was spoiled in childhood by the 
ovor-induigence of his guardian, the 
Pegent Juana; as a boy his temper 
was irascible, an^ his disposition 
wilful and obstinate; as he grew 
older, slightly deformed, — one 
shoulder being higher, and one leg 
shorterthanthcother,—he exlubitea 
the vehemence and irritability^bor-. 
doriug on madness, which often 
accompany physical derangament. 
His habits were loose, perverse, and 
indecorous; and authentic instwees 
are related of his outrageous violence 
towards some of the first personages 
at conrt, by whom ho had been 
thwarted or offended. In his seven¬ 
teenth year, his ski^was fractured 
by a fall; and from this time fortn 
the increased extravagance of his 
behaviour may be ascribed to the 
positive insanity of an injured 
Drain. That under these circum¬ 
stances he was excluded by his' 
father from public affairs; that he 
resented the exclusion, grow im- 
patient of the restraint imposed by 
residence at court, and made v&rious 
attempts to escape—are facts now 
demonstrated. The concern which 
he is alleged to have felt for 
the iJbw Countries ft more doubt¬ 
ful; it seems certain that ho had 


planned a flight A. that direc¬ 
tion ; but whether with Belgium 
or the Fmporor’s court flnal^ in 
view, may bo questioned. Here¬ 
upon followed his confinement by 
Philip, and soon afterward liis 
death: the real Cause of the one, 
the real manner of the other, ore 
still undetermined. Such, in brief, 
is the result of Mr. Prescott’s in¬ 
vestigations: which coincides pretty 
nearly, up to the last point, wiili 
the popular view of the subject in 
Spain. Of this a vivid picture is 
mven by Ximenes Fnciso, in his 
drama, El Principe Eon Carlos, 
a work of high merit, by one of 
the best poets of the ago of Lope.* 
In this piece, the stern, yet cour¬ 
teous and composed, orthodox, 
laborious monor^, is placed in 
striking contrast with his turbulent 
headstrong son, agitated by violent 
passions and sh&en by disease; 
clamouring fbr a share in the govern¬ 
ment, while planning his escape from 
court, and secretly treatiim with 
Montigny, agent of the Flemish 
rebels. At length his violence 
becomes outrageous ; his schemes 
are discovered: Philip directs ins 
imprisonment; at tj^e same tiipe, 
Montigny, arrested m the palace, 
is secreuy put to death by the 
garroie. The Prince, furious |^t his 
confinement, complete the rum of 
his shattered health by fits . 
excess and abstinence; and before 
long expires, making a penilent and 
Chnstian end. It will be seen how 
nearly this sketch agrees with the 
narrative, discovered by Mr. Pres- 
cotU of the Apuda de Camara; 
whose occouBt, it must be said, has 
a suspicious air of having been com¬ 
posed cum assensu auperiorum. Tho 
c^es of a darker kind suggested for 
the imprisonment, the surmises as to 
the manner of his death, and os to 
Philip’s shore in it, arc discussed, 
but not solved. The question re¬ 
mains one of conjecture on both 


* Distinguished beyond most others for his power in character painting. All 
of his pieces known to us are historical. His first—(the pattern work, says Mon- 
talvan, Para Todoa, for such compenitions)—was on the Medicis of Fiorcnce ; 
another, La Mayor Hazaha del UmpeTador Carlos F,, gives a lively sketcli of 
popular impressions concerning his life at Yuste ; which would have furnished some 
interesting illustrations to Mr. Stirling, whom it has escaped. The pfii^on Don 
Carlos, it seems, is unknown to Mr. F^cacott; who names, of Sjlanish play writers 
on the subject, only Montalvan, in whose piece, El segwdo Seneca de Eepanu, 
Carlos is but a secondary figure, lost to sight before the end of the drama, —the 
principals being the king and Don Juan of Austria. 

0 2 
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sides; whett^ tlie crime of Ciwlos torions a trait of Pliilip’a insidious 
wore meditated parricide, rebellion, character, as painted by Enciso:*— 
or heresy—^whether there were any Que de la risa al cuchillo 

crime at all, beyond that of his stand- No hay «»tu entereza un dedo: 

ing in the way of Philip’s scheme of^ —(he could smile one moment and 
an Austrian marriage—as imputed* stab the next)—that no show of 
byOrango in his Apoloffy — is open to kindness on his part is the slightest 
ns much doubt as ever. As to the evidence against murderous mten- 
death, violent or natural, if tes- tions. The only question is, had he a 
timonies be sought,the number and motive? Orange says he had: the 
weight seem to be with the accusers, wish for another heir to the crown, 
■William of Orange at the head of and this through an alliance hy mar- 
thclist. This, at all events, may be riago with Austria: in order to which 
taken as certain: that Philip had iC was necessary that he should first 

cause of anger, might have had be widowed; and then, to obtain n 

occasion to fear; could not desire dispensation for marking kis own 
such a successor, could not well dc- niece, f a pretext, such as the loss 
stroy him openly; and was not a of an heir apparent, was required- 

man to hesitate for a moment in the hence the destruction of Carlos and 

commission of any act, however ofEli2ttboth. 

atrocious, that his auger, fear, or Such was the chaise presented to 
interest suggested. More than this, the sovereigns of Europe by one 
the'dread repositories’of Simancas, whoso eminenceyand character give 
as Mr. Prescott terms them, have his words a weight which Mr. 
not revealed, v,. ' Prescott — not witliout Spanisli 

The death of Elizabeth of Valois leanings — docs not suiHcMently 
soon followed that of Carlos; aud allow. To this must be added 
though it may be that the coinci- thc*rcport of other contemporaries, 
dence quickened suspicion, it can- who in varying terms substantially 
not be said to have created it; Mr. repeat the same accusation. Ou 
Prescott believes her death to have the whole, the case, it must be ad- 
becn a natural one; but what he mitted, cannot be disposed of by 
urges in conti^iction of the express negative inferences; yet it is not 
charges against Philip by coutom- likely that positive proof can bo 
porariea, is purely negative. To obtained in favour of Philip. It 

tliesb charges, the coincidence of may perhaps be safely conriuded 

which is remarkable, the sum of liis that Elizabe%’B undoubted kind- 
rejoinder lies in the absence ‘of any *ncRS for Don Carlos was altogether 
hinta of foul play, and in sugges- innocent; it is possible that his 
tions of Philip’s good undei^tanding attoclimont to her,—which scorns to 
' with his queen, in the letters, whioh be established,—may h:ive been no¬ 
lle has examined, from Elizabeth’s thing but gratitude for this kind- ‘ 
Erench servants, &c. As t<\ the ness. But it does not follow that 

former, it is plain that silence can, Philip’s suspicions eye would cer- 

at the most, import no more than tainly view oven the most harmless 

that they knew nothing but what goodwill on either side witliout 

they have told: it is notJikc]y*that smister interpretations : everything 

they would be suffered to see any- known of Ids character w’ould sug- 

thing which Philip might not wish gest the very reverse ^)f this.}; 

known. As for the latter, it is no* Nevertheless, a murder, if murder 

' - ——- - ■ ■ ■ ■ I - ■ -- , s. 

* Less vivid in Cabrera’s prose: su iHta y euchiUo eran confinet: whioh Mr. 
Prescott ({notes, without ob^rving that it was a proverbial trait of Philip's 
character; and, as we see from Endao’s entereza, considered admirable by Spaniards 
of the 17th century. 

t This was |)o8itive incest; but all previous Portuguese and Austrian inter¬ 
marriages of this bouse, since Maximilian’s time, went perilously near it. The 
injunction of the famous epigram, ' FdUe Austria nube,’ thus followed out, did 
not le.vl ^0 happy results: the miserable decay of the i^psburg stock in Spain 
was the naturaJ punishment of such fiimily connexions; while nothing, after all, 
was retained of what they brought to the state. 

It is said that in his latter years he actually forbade his favourite daughter 
(Isabella Chwa Eugenia) to converse with the Infante (afterwards Philip 111 .) 
without first informmg him 1 
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llipro was, ia more proljable for 
^reason of state’than for jealousy. 
The mystery, in fine, subsists, and 
conjecture will continue to play with 
it as Uerotofore. 

"Wo proceed to minor matters, it 
has already been hinted that the de- 
coratious of this worlc may be thought 
loo elaborate by readers of a severe 
taste; who will observe that Mr. 
Prescott’s style lias not improved in 
sini]3licity—the rarest excellence in 
writing—by practice. Ho is indeeS 
somcwiiat too fond of sonorous pas¬ 
sages; in which at times, clauses arc 
introduced rather, it would seem, for 
the sake of rounding a period, than 
of adding to its significance. Uis 
ordinary narrative manner is far 
more agreeable; though not always 
free from errors of language: such 
as; ‘ Inferior in qualities, foi' ex¬ 
citing affection’; * invoking the de¬ 
puties * (for inviting), ‘ the members 
swelled to the number of 3000,’ * the 

L emperor took Alva along with him 

* oa Jiis campaign,’ ‘relieved ^the 
presence,’ ‘ it came hard to the duke 
to execute the treaty,* ‘ the conflitiott 
which bodes the coming contest,* 
^foreboded ’ (for foresaw), ‘ the fate 
of their lord.' Other phrases occur, 
if nob absolut^ incorrect, certainly 
inelegant. * iffiilip pushing for^ 
ward his journey,’ ‘ Spain pre¬ 
cluded from pushing her specula^ 
tions in the regions of science,' ‘ the 
prince usually made but one%nap 
of it* 

, Folse or mixed fibres, the beset¬ 
ting sins of an ambitious style, are 
not wanting in places of display; 
such as: * fathomless my ma choked 
up by debris,' ‘ rural labours broken 
by tiio warxohoop of the sayagi^,* 
* necromancer raising a storm,* &c. 
At times the effect of one sentence 
neutralizes the other. Thus, in an 
ornate description (y. 161) of tho 
terrors of Alva’s arrival it is said that 
‘ The inhabitants beheld tho heavens 
darkening around them, and the 
signs of the tempest at hand. A still 
deeper gloom lay upon Brussels, now 
the residence of Alva,* . . . uid im¬ 
mediately afterwards, that ‘ most of 
the courtiers w'ho remained,’ ‘the 
gilded insects that loved the sun¬ 
shine, had left the regent’s palace, 
and gone to pay their homage at 
Culemhorg House ’—head quarters 
of Alva—centre of the gloom afore¬ 
said! 


Of mere redundance of language, 
the following instances will suffice; 

‘ Every one knows the importance 
of a popular name, to a faction, a 
nom dcguerre, under which its mem¬ 
bers may rally and make head 
together an Independent party* 
On tho assault by tUc Haliometnn 
besiegers of Mazarquivir, licld bj' 
the Spaniards, Mr. Imscott iiauscs 
to observe: ‘ It was the old haitlc 
of the Crescent and the Cross; the 
fiery African, and the cool iudomi- 
tablo European: arquebuss and 
pike, sabre and scimitar clashed 
tcarl^ully against each other, while 
high above the din rose tho war- 
cries of ‘Allah’ and ‘St Jago,' 
showing the creeds and countries of 
the combatants* Agam, ‘the heads 
of fifty Turks who had fallen .... 
were cut wc are told —by the 

garnson, an^ scut, as the grisly 
trophies of their victory, to Oran, 
shoiving the feelings qf hitter hatred, 
perhaps of fear, with which this peo¬ 
ple was regarded by the Chris¬ 
tians.* In a work, which in any 
ease must be voluminous, such .a 
waste of words may justly be com¬ 
plained of. • » 

This however is not tho sole ob¬ 
jection. It is apt to lead to a certain 
looseness in the terms of reference 
—direct or incidental—to matters of 
historical fact, which impairs Ihc'- 
accuracy of the work. In common 
discourse, for instance, it may bo 
usual to speak of tlie ‘ Sack of Borne 
by Bourbon —W'ho was slain before 
the walls were taken ;—but history 
reqtlires more precision. The war 
provoked by*Paul IV. is truly des¬ 
cribed (i. 167) as one into which 
tlyifc Pontiff ‘had plunged without 
prcparalidh, conducted without 
ludgmcnt, and terminated without 
lionour .... whicli brought little 
hodour to any of tho parties con¬ 
cerned in it; but on the other hand, 
a full measure of all those calamities 
which always follow in the train of 
war.* Yet it is soon afterwards said of 
the same war, that ‘ it was nobly con¬ 
ceived, though impracticable.* Alva 
in his embassy to Franc^ (i559) 
displays ‘ all tho stately o^canqur 
of a true Spanish Kidalgo* Again, 
on another occassion, ‘ Mendoza, 
fourth Duke of Infantado, ’ is praised 
as ‘ a fine specimen of the old Cas¬ 
tilian hidalgo* Both these person¬ 
ages were grandes (high nobles) 
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of tho first class;* hidalfj^tia, J9cr se 
imports mero penile, as distinguished 
from plebeian j the former class 
hombrrs librfis, the latter pecheroSf 
gent laillahle et coroeahU. To ex¬ 
tol a Duke of Norfolk or Hamil¬ 
ton, as a fine specimen of the English 
squire, would nearly produce the 
same effect. With the Scotch refor¬ 
mation, it is said that Hhe fiery cross 
had gone round over the hifis and 
valleys of Scotland’: Venice is de¬ 
picted—(Venice still one of the 
busiest marts of the world) — as 
sitting on her ‘ loneh wateb-towor 
in the Adriatic'; the fleet, of seventy 
ships, in which Philip returns to 
Spain, is ‘ a little navy.’ Such epi¬ 
thets as *great Protestant champion’ 
applied to Maurice of Saxony, to 
Orange, that of leader in a ‘religious 
war,’ are scarcely admissible; imply¬ 
ing at least ^uestional^lo views of 
their respective positions. The 
modem traveller, if conversant with 
older times, will bo surprised to learn 
that ‘ the present in ^ain is hut the 
mirror of the past. In other roun- 
tri^s fashions hecomo antiquated, 
old errors exploded, early tastes re¬ 
formed. Not 40 in the peninsula. 
The traveller has only to cross the 
Pyrenees to find himself a coniem^ 
poraury of the \ 6 th eenturv!' 

In the translation of his texts 
Mr. Prescott is not always sOccare- 
ful as could be wished. This is a 
point of moment in a history founded 
•to some extent on unpublished 
papers; in tlio use of which, as 
already observed, the utmost 
fidelity is requisite, so that the t^e 
sense and nothing mefre, still less 
anything at variance with it, shall 
be given. For a case of deviation 
from this rule, see the affccoimt (i. 
367) of Philip’s first interview, on 
Spanish ground; with Elizabeth de 


Valois ; whore an interpolation by 
translator gives the anecdote a 
colour quite different from that of 
the original (Brantome). On ar¬ 
riving at Guadalajara,— 

♦ 

The Princess Joanna (Juana) came 
down to receive her sistor-in-law, and, 
after an affectionate salutation, con¬ 
ducted her to the saloon, where Philip, 
attended by las son (Don Carlos), was 
awaiting his bride. It was the first 
tiipo Isabella had seen her destined 
lord. She now gazed on him so in¬ 
tently, that he gooddiumouredly ashed 
her ‘if she were looking to see if he 
had any grey hairs on his head The 
bluntuess of the question somewhat dis¬ 
concerted her,’ &c. ... . ‘ Isabella 
was in her fifteenth year,*!' and Philip 
in bis thirty-fourth. 

Braut6me’8 words are—‘EUe se 
mit a le contcmplor si fixemeut, quo 
Ic Roy, no le brouvant pas hoii (not 
liking this), ‘luy • demanda, ‘ Que^ 
mirais, si tengo cartas ?’ Ces mots 
luy toucherent si fort au occur’ 
(hardly the effect of a good’hwnourcd 
question!) ‘ que depuis on augura 
malpdur ellc.’ 

When news of the image -breaking 
in Flanders arrived in Spain, Philip, 
says Mr. Pr^cott, quoting from 
Gachard’s Analectes, ‘burst forth, 
it is said, into the most violent fit oj 
anger, and, tea/ring his heard, ox- 
maimed, ‘ It sikll cost them dear! 
by the soul of my father I swear it 
—it aliall cost them dear!' ’ adding, 

* If true, it affords a solitary excep¬ 
tion to the habitual solf-coramaiid 
of the monarch. The ac(;ouiit 
given by Hopper, Ac. (‘that he 
maintained his usual serenity') is 
the more probable of the two.’ 
Tkere. is nothing in the words 
quoted from Gaciiai'd, if properly 
rendered, inmlying any excentioniu 
display on Philipps part: ^11 lour 


* For the especial state and privil^e of the Duqus, as grandee of the first 
class, see Salazar y Mendoza. IHgnidades de CastiUa g Lson, 1 . iii. cap. xvi., 
and the supplement to his work, by (Jarrdio. Hie style of hidalgOf as iiupl;ying 
simple gently, is explained, from the best Spanish authorities, by Selden, 
of Honour, &cond Edition, London, 576, et seq. For a concise and decisive 
proof, see Martel, Fornia de proceder en Cortes (Aragon). One of the articles, after 
naming^certain grandes, who have a right to their summons, adds, ‘ Los Hidaigod 
(ffie mer^igpntry), * fw pueden tdegar posesion de ser Uamados.* 

t Here^ in a qpte, Mr. Prescott says, ‘ there is even more uncertainty than is 
usual in reg^wd to a lady's age.' Cabrera says exghUen at the time of her marriage 
(1560), mid De Thou, only eleosn when berthed (in 1559). There seems tu be 
no reason to doubt the date in Mor^ri, who gives a list of all Henry Il.’s-children, 
with the year and day of the birth of each: Elizabeth’s is Apm 13, 1545 (toe 
Bune year as Don Carlos); this agrees with the age in toe text pretty nearly. 
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en coiltera cher, on so wliioh no rhetorical effect can com* * * § 

tirant la harbe;* not * tearing his pensate. 

beard,’ but merely grasping it, as Some minor errata in translation 
the Orientals do, on solemn occa* will be more easily corrected. The 
sions. It was Philip’s habit, men* betrothal of Elizabeth is * cclo* 
tioned by others who have described brated in the church of 8 t. Mary' 
his remarkable 8elf*command, as an —a misnomer of the cathedral of 
evidence of it. * The only gesture,* N6tre Dame. ‘Marshal Tonnes,* 
says llaiike,* quoting from-^a con* whom Egmont defeated at Grave* 
temporary notice, ‘ which ho was lines, is the Mar^chal de Thermos 
ever seen to use, when surprised or of French annals; and the Abbe 
angered, was the same which wo San Real, the well-known romancer 
observe in the navest of Arabs—^hb St. K 4 al. Tliese are French in 
laid hold of his beard with one hand.* Spanish masks. In his account of 
In the above, the originab are the siege of Malta, Mr. Prescott, 
subjoined in notes; and the reader following Vertdt, conceals a famous 
can himself make the needful cor* Spaniard in a French disguise, 
rection. But this is not tho case In the Chevalier de Medratiy who 
where, a reference onl^ being given plays a distinguished part there, 
to authorities not within everyone’s wo recognbe the good knight, 
reach, negligence or error may bo Gonzalez de Medrano,f scion of 
more deceptive. A document, one of those noble Castilian fami* 
for instance, published in the lies that won the cross borne in their 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of arms at tho "battle of Las Navas.| 
Madrid, furnisbes some curious par* *Wo ascribe to tho seduction of a 
1 acul{u *8 of Philip’s marriage nogo* sounding phrase, the error in ti'ans* 
tiations w ith Elizabeth Tudor, after lating Strada’s MwraUs machinas: 
Mary’s death. Feria, tho ambas* —the cannon fired by Noircarmes 
sador, is instructed to make antoffer: against Valenciennes in 1567, says 
* accompanied however bysome very Mr. Prescott,‘threw into that city 
prudent conditions. It was to be three thousand hotnh^* Tho very 
understood that Elizabeth must be author quoted distinctly states else* 
a Roman Catholic, and if not one whero§ that the first of these cs* 
already, must repudiate her errors, plosives was used at the siege of 
and become one. She was to obtain Wachtendonck, in 1588; inaced, 
a dispensation from the Pope foy the enormous number in the text 
the marriage,’ &c. The wording of might*alonc have suggested caution.' 
the clause marked in italics ae^med Befo|;e closing the Ibt of notes, 
strange; and suggested a reference which, with an oyo to future edi* , 
to the original,—where it was found tions, may bo regarded w ith in- 
with a material difference. The dulgenco,—we demur to the state- 
words are : Que haya do ^edir dis* meat (i. 39),tha1^* the performance of 
pensa y absolucion, &c. —askt a comedy of ^Iriosto’ at a court festi* 

foTi not obtain. The variation is val at Valbdolid (1548), was a 
not trivial; it mokes all the dif* proof that Italian literature of that 
ferenco between a reasonable and ebastif indeed of oi^ class) ‘diad 
an impertinent proposal. It was now commended itself, in some dc* 
enough llxatEliz^em should testify gree to the taste.’ Court 

her obedience by i^shing—^e oh-- Bh<Sws, exhibited to amuse foreign 
iaining would be an object 0# princes, could be no evidence of 
Philip s own care. It cannot be too what was popular in Spain. Some* 
strongly recommended to Mr. Pres* what later she adopted with favour|| 
cott to avoid this kind of inaccuracy, the Italian lyrics; but neither then 

* Filrsten wad VoUeer von SUd Europa, i. 128. 

t Taafe’s Knights of St. John, iv. 25—37. 

i Aigote de Molina, NobUza del AndoAvzia, cap. xlvii. tmm, 

§ Dec. ii. lib. x. 448, he minutely describes the new missile, which he says 
had been invented but a few months previously. Schiller had made the same error 
before Mr. Prescott. 

II Yet these, oven, were rather the study of a select class, than the delight of 
what can be termed a popular taste. 
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nor at any othor time would endure 
on tlio stage either the Italian or 
any otlicr fiishioi^ of foreign drama: 
showing herein that healthy poetic 
instinel which, fifty years after¬ 
wards, gave birth to her own na¬ 
tional eomedy—the glory of her 
literal lire. 

Mr. Ih'cscott must also be cor¬ 
rected when he says that Hurtado 
do Mendoza, after his banishment 
from court (t. e., after ‘ pro¬ 

fited by his exile to give to the world 
those remarkable compositions, both 
in histortf and romance, that form 
an epoch in the national literature.’ 
The single romauco ascribed to 
Mendoza—fhe never owned it)— 
the Lazurilio, was composed and 
published long before his exile. Jt 
IS understood to have been written 
by him while a student at Salaman¬ 
ca (1525-30). Ohrade su mocedad 
en Salamanca, says Scd&no.^ It is 
certain that it was in print in the 
Low Countries in 1553; and not 
unlikely that there were earlier 
Spanish editions. 

The portraits w'hich appropriately 
embellish these volumes, are:— 
Philip, when young, after Titian; a 
speaking ]ilrcne?s beyond all doubt, 
with a cold superciliousexpression in 
the mouth, and malicious e3'es, of 
asinisficr, almost feline penetration; 
Mary Tudor, the same pinched. 


anxious, old face that we know hi 
Lodge; Margaret of Parma, less 
mannish on the canvas than she 
is drawn by the pen, with an oi)on, 
not unpleasing cost of features; 
Alya, bearded and grim, a lank, 
proud visage, dignified, yet withal 
narrow and forbidding; and Hon 
Carlos, sullen and sheepish-looking 
in his fine clothes, w'ith a scared, 
vicious glance in his eyes, thin- 
lipped and round shouldered—an 
uftpromising fimirc of a iwincc, and 
ill suited for the hero of a Scliillcr 
or Alfieri. 

Here we must close a notice 
which may have seemed too long 
already, and not too entertaining. 
We have, however, thought it better 
to examine, than merely to give 
praises and extracts, — partly be¬ 
cause these can be of little service 
to a book which every one will read; 
jiartly because the present is but 
the nrst edition of a work stUi hi 
progress: so that rcvisal of what has 
been* published, and consideration 
of what is yet to come, may bo sug- 
gested^with some prospect of being 
useful. In this point of view it may 
be hoped that Mr. Prescott will re¬ 
gard attimtivc^comment as the best 
eoinplimcut w'C could pay to the 
character and pretensions of his 
work, and to his motives in com¬ 
posing it. I. P. C. 
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From Tebenck Fltnn, Esq., to Denxis Mobiabty, Esq., BarrUter- 

^ at-law, London. 


Flax Lodge, Conueiaara, 

^ 20tli Pec., (855* *K 

Mt deab Dennis, 

OUll last letter after so long a 
eileneo was a source of mu^h 
speculation to mo, not only on ac¬ 
count of the remarkable variety of in¬ 
telligence you contrived to squeeze 
into it, but because by its caligraphy, 
no less/than its contents, it showed 
me that you are acquiring at last 
(time for you 1) some fixity of cha¬ 
racter. your wise pecmlc who 
refuse their assent to all dociriues 
that are not capable of demonstra¬ 
tion, say what thoy iike, ihe^' never 


can shake my belief in an intimate 
connexion between the tempera¬ 
ment, disposition, passions, and 
habits of a man, and his' hand¬ 
writing. Therq is a great deal to 
said on this subject, Dennis, but 
I will not trouble you at present by 
entering at large upon so cztensivo 
an inauiry. I will only just ask 
you wnethor you ever saw a letter 
written under the influence of men- 
itd agitation, that did not materially 
differ from a letter w^ritten by the 
same hand under ordinary circum¬ 
stances? Now’ if you can clearly 
trace the disturbance of the mind in 
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the disorderly lines and the tremu¬ 
lous touches of the j)en, mending 
gaps here and there in the wortls, 
and trying to give a fictitious steadi¬ 
ness and unity to the whole, you 
must admit the existence of tliat 
mysterious sympathy \ihieh, operas 
ting tlirough the nervous organiza- 
tioii, communicates to the sheet of 
paper more or less the impress of 
the immediate emotion. If, on the 
contrary, there is no change appa¬ 
rent, and the hand that guides tile 
pen is as firm in the hour of suffer- 
mg as in tho season of care and pros¬ 
perity, may we not fairly accept it as 
a visible proof of that imperturbable 
strength which 'looks on tempests 
and is never shalccnP’ The liand- 
wriling therefore is an equally cer¬ 
tain due to the accidental condi¬ 
tions and the essential attributes of 
character. And I contend that it is 
even a more perfect reflex of the 
latter, which it betrays unconsci¬ 
ously, Ilian of the former, which wo 
arc generally on our guard against, 
aud take some pains to disguise. 
How else are we to account ffer the 
infinite variety of hands in the let¬ 
ters of our correspondents? Most 
men are taught to wri{ip upon pretty 
much the same system, yet there 
are liardly two who write alike, 
except by tho force of constant in¬ 
tercourse, similarity of habits, an^ 
foppery of imitation. If there be 
not some occult connexion between 
the moral nature and tho penman¬ 
ship, how is it that handwritings 
grow up into such distinctive and 
individualized forms,resolvi]ig them¬ 
selves into pen-and-ink features as 
marked in their expression os the 
features of the face, wliich are sup¬ 
posed to bo an index to the mind ? 

The only exception I know of on 
a large fflsale is to be found in the 
handw.riting of woijien, which is 
usually uniform and vague, evasive 
and unmeaning, and distinguished 
by a supei^uity of hair strokes and 
punctuation, or none at all, and a 
prodigal expenditure of space. But 
hero again, Dennis, I discern a 
curious confirmation of my theory. 
If the handwriting of women baffles 
all attempt at speculation on their 
characters, don’t you see that it is 
on tliat account all the more faithful 
to its source, since it is notorious 
that, from the beginning of time 


Handwriting. 

to the present year of grace, the 
same baffling of speculation has been 
going on in regard to women them¬ 
selves. And if by the profoundest 
ingenuity of investigation, aided by 
tho closest insight intotlieir actions, 
W'c cannot get at tlic truth of their 
heart or brains, intentions, wishes, 
motives, objects, likings or dislik- 
ings, antipathies or sympathies, is 
it not as deal* as the sun at noon¬ 
day, that the enigmatical style of 
their caligraphy is tho exact typo 
of their characters? Perliajw you 
will turn round upon mo with tho 
old quotation from Pope, and tell me 
that ‘ most women have no charac¬ 
ters at all;’ or as it was better stated 
long before by Butler, 

The souls of women arc so small. 

That some believe they’ve none at all. 

But if you arc so utterly lost to all 
sense of decency, so graceless and 
abandoned to maintain such an 
abominable doctrine, I have you 
again upon another horn of my 
theory, for nothing can bo more 
expressive of a human being who 
lias no fixed, definite, or intelligible 
character, than that manner of writ¬ 
ing from which it ii^impossijfle^to 
extract an inference of any Kind, 
and which is common, with almost 
imperceptible and certainly ipima- 
terial variations, to tons of thousands 
of Parian fingers. It is said that., 
tho gi*and aim of female education 
is to tqoch women to conceal their 
natures; and, if this he true, their , 
education has undoubtedly been 
carried to the height of perfection 
in this article of handwritmg. 

The diverrity of men’s hands is 
not more striking than their par¬ 
ticular peculiarities. Here is a 
nl)itiaturo»notc which occupies three 
lines and a half in the centre of a 
sheet; written in tho ordinary way 
it ifould fill a couple of pages. The 
letters are not larger than the head 
of the smallest pin. It must be 
read by the help of a powerful lens, 
which will disclose to you a sym¬ 
metry and accuracy of form 
cannot fail to awaken admiration 
and surprise. How, you may take 
my word for it that the witter has a 
facult^r for small aiAl minute things, 
by wmeh he is marked out from the 
herd of his associates, and upon 
which he plumes himself as a 
speciality. He has a genius for 
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dates, for little facts, forgene^ogies, 
for jjjvciflion in dress, diction, or 
personal habits; he is a stickler for 
routine; a man milliner in his 
tastes; a sort of wonderful * calcu¬ 
lating boy,’ in somo nook or corner 
of a ravouritc pursuit; or something 
else in which this express (quality of 
neatucss, or elaborate trifling, or 
close packing, shows itself conspicu¬ 
ously. Turn from this handwriting 
to another which sprawls in loose 
and gigantic charadKirs over the 
sheet, and in which the actual quan¬ 
tity of matter bears about the saino 
proportion to the surface it covers 
as Palstaif’s pennyworth of bread to 
his immortal ocean of sack. Have 
youthc Icostdoubtwhatever,Dennis, 
avich, tliat this is a rash, wild, in¬ 
considerate, harum-scarum indi- 
Tidual; that his thoughts, such as 
they are, are always eit]ier in a ter¬ 
rible hurry or in a state of inoxtri- 
oable confusion; that lode is a 
terra incoanita to him; that he is 
pursued through life by an inevi¬ 
table fatality—such as leaving some¬ 
thing behind which ho ought to take 
with him when he is going on a 
joiKTW, or an»*ving just in time to 
be too laic; mistaking one thing for 
anotlier; foigeitiug his own name; 
asking aifectionatcly afl^r the health 
of a dear friend that died last week; 
4;etting the tail of his coat perpetu¬ 
ally caught iu the door he is closing 
behind him; planting hisc chair, 
• with alarming indifference to the 
admonitions of experience, upon the 
skirts of ladies’ (bosses; and com¬ 
mitting a thousand social laoiteSf 
arising from the w^t of fore¬ 
thought and the active influence of 
a temperament in which impulse 
rides triumphant over rsasoh add 
reflection? These ere only two 
speoimens out of a multitude as 
numerous as the sands on the fta- 
^ore, or the leaves of a Horth 
Americ^ forest. We have a large 
Tariety in Ireland, with a oonsider- 
able preponderance in favour of that 
brora-cast hand which represents 
the promiscuous scattering of intel¬ 
lectual ^wers, and the waste of 
time anh opportunity. I might 
mention to vou''also, not as being 
ozclusirely Irish, but as of ii^uent 
oocurreuce amongst us, that d^ity 
of hand which reverses the vene- 
mble legend of two gentlemen rolled 


into one,andreveal8 the phenomenon 
of one gentleman divided into two. 
This h^it of writing two different 
hands, one of which, as described by 
George Stevens, the writer cannot 
road himself, and the other nobody 
can read for him, is supposed to 
have come into fashion in the palmy 
days of the landlordocracy of this 
country; an era in our national his¬ 
tory when it was a matter of no 
trifling convenience for a gentleman 
to* be complete master of several 
styles, so utteriy unlike each other 
that his most intimate friends could 
not swear with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty to his handwriting. There 
is another kind of sign manual which 
was once highly popular, but which 
38 now rapidly gomg out through 
the operation of the business habits 
that are coming in under the aus¬ 
pices of the Hnoumbered Estates 
Courts. I allude to that cabalistio 
penmanship which nothing short of 
the gift of second-sight could enable 
a reeftier to decipher—a hand which 
looks as if it were copied, in pro¬ 
found ^ignorance of the original, 
from a Eabyloniaii brick or a 
Chinese tea-chest, and which, in the 
language of f*xa counWman Ed¬ 
mund Burke, may be said to exhibit 
* the contortions of the Sibyl with¬ 
out her inspiration.* The most 
splendid example 1 remembor in 
this stylo was the caligraphy of that 
benevolent theologian, SmJIurcourt 
Lees. If you cau imagine the 
Sphinx engaged in a confidential 
oorrespondonee. Sir Harcourt was 
the man she would have selected 
out of all the world for her secretary. 
An editor of a public journal, w'uo 
respectfully declined inserting one 
of ^ letters, simply because neither 
he nor anybody on his establish¬ 
ment coula read it, described the 
handwriting qs resembling, the 
traces that mi^t be supposed to be 
left by a fly t^t had tumbled into 
an ink-bottle, and crawled out over 
the paper, Poking his wings, and. 
leaving blobs and zigzags of ink 
behind him. This is another illus¬ 
tration of the affinity I have been 
speaking of, for true it is that the 
writer was as incomprehensible as 
the writing. You don’t remembor 
Sir Harcourt, Dennis. Ho was be¬ 
fore your time. Ho flourished in the 
halcyon days of The Antidotef and 
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The Bible not a Banaerous Boohs 
Trhcn the Marquis We|leaJej: and 
Mr. Goulbum were carrying out at 
the Castle the traditional check and 
balance system of government; 
when Eichard Darrott, the * martyr/ 
was studying home politics in the 
brewery of Messrs. Guinness & Co.; 
when {Sir Abraham Bradley King 
was in the zenith of his glory; 
when North and McHale discussed 
polemics with romantic ardour and 
Knightly courtesy; when the Libe¬ 
rator and Dr. Bfake entered into a 
Concordat on the ‘Wings;’ when 
Catholic Emancipation was a myth, 
and the sole duty of Irish patriotism 
consisted in sowing the wind and 
reaping the whirlwind. It was in 
those lively days that Sir Horcourt 
Lees became a conspicuous public 
character; and it must bcMionceded 
to his memory that no man was ever 
more happily oualified to shine in 
the age to whi^ he was bom. But 
1 must not lose my thread in those 
tempting memories. My bushiess 
lies with the present. 

Botuming to our topic, I may wind 
up by remarking, in the words of 
that keen observer, the Irish girl I 
formerly introduced io you, that 
* readins wonderful, but writin* 
bates it entirely!’ And this brings 
mo at once to your letter. 

Your handwriting has undergone 
a visible alteration, Dennis. Instead 
of being crabbed and convulsixc, as 
it used to be, written up into the 
angles of the sheet, and coming 
down again round the edges, with a 
diagonal postscript, it is round, clear, 
and as straight as if it had been 
ruled. This may be an improve¬ 
ment. It seems to imply tha^t you 
are beginning to lead a regular fife, 
and tut you arc passing through 
the Saxon discipline of turning your 
thoughts over in yoi^ mind ufore 
you commit them to paper. I don’b 
deny that the dumge may be for 
the oetter in some respects; but it 
makes mo sad at heart, for ^ that. 
It is au evidence to me that the 
fux is leaving you, as it has left so 
many others latterly; that, like Mr. 
Commissioner Plmlips> you have^ 
rooted up the wild flowers of imagi¬ 
nation, as he would have callM^ 
them in his poetical youtii, and sur^ 
rendi^M the ftee soil of your in¬ 
tellect to the cultiTatieu> of bread.; 


in shor^ Dennis, that there is no 
more wild Irish luxuriance to be ex¬ 
pect^ ih}m you, and that in fiiture I 
must endeavour to consider you as a 
sort of half-naturalized Enghshman, 
who writes a legible hand, and keeps 
within the strict bounds of matter-of- 
fact. I don’t blame you, Dennis, but 
1 mourn over you. The bird that 
plucks out his own feathers may be 
better fitted for the ultimate pur¬ 
pose to which birds aro commonly- 
destined, but as long as he liyes he 
will never be able to fly so well 
again. Take your dealing trick out 
of that observation, Dennis, astore I- 
and I wont disturb your enjoyment 
of it by uttering one word more on 
the subject. 

Indeed I ought not to be too 
severe upon you for adopting Eng¬ 
lish customs. The bulk oi your 
countrymen jat home hero, who are 
not exposed to the same tempta¬ 
tions, are insensibly gliding into 
them; and it is only by looking 
back upon what Ireland was a few 
years back, and comparing it with 
what Ireland is now, that 1 see how 
completely the vaccination has taken 
efiect. The fine old ary o^^^Jj^gland 
for the Irish,’ is no longer heard 
from the Cove of Cork to the Giant’s 
Causeway; and in place of it we 
hear on all sides.‘Ireland for the 
industjious,* no matter to whak. 
country, creed, or colour they be¬ 
long ; 8^ if industry ought to super¬ 
sede the claims of birthright, and the » 
usages of a long roll oi past ages, 
durmg which the potato, unassisted 
by foreign aid, except perhaps a 
little occasiOhal help from the pig, 
^d the whole work of the land. So 
completely were tlie functions of 
tlfe* plough and the harrow, the 
spade and the hoe, and all the other 
implements and appliances of agri- 
cuiWe performed in silence by 
these two self-acting agents of our 
pastoral prosperity, that I often 
thought we could not hit upon a 
more appropriate crest to surmount 
the arms of Ireland, than a pig 
eottohanif holding a potato in its 
mouth. 

^ change is undeniably passing 
over the coimtry Tin these funda¬ 
mental particulars. The pig is no 
longer 'the gentleman that pays the 
rant,’ as he used to be in the times 
when no rent was paid; and tlm 
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potato \ia3 ceased to represent the 
agiicultuTDl interest. There is no 
doubt of tbe fact at all; and when 
Lord Stanley paid us a flyingvisit the 
other day, lie was so struck by what 
he didn’t sec—having expected, I 
suppose, to find the pig and the 
potato fls Nourishing as ever,—that 
he declared publicly, with & degree 
of force and eloquence entirely be¬ 
yond my poor powers of descrip¬ 
tion, tliat a new era had set in upon 
Ireland. It wouldn’t become mo 
to pretend to have better sources 
of infoiTnatiou on the subject than 
Lord Stanley, who, although lio 
never was amongst us before, and 
even then only for a fow days, seems 
to possess that kind of intuitive 
knou ledge which, with some higbly- 
giflcd people, supplies the place of 
experience and okservaiion. Lut I 
may remark that in ordinary cases 
when a man says that a new era has 
set in, it is presumed that he must 
have been pretty well acquainted 
with the old oue, to enable him to 
arrive at that conclusion; for it is 
only by a comparison of two 
eras it can be confidently aiCrmed 
unn is at an end and the 
other has begun. Now I don’t 
mean to dispute the correctness 
of Lqrd Stacy’s intuitive per¬ 
ceptions of the by-gono condition of 
Ireland in a general point of view; 
but I must venture to express a 
doubt as to the ocuracy of I>is per- 
,ceptions concerning the present 
condition of the country, as com¬ 
pared with the past. It may be 
quite true that tlie old era is nearly 
over, but is it equally tfuo that tbe 
new era is really initiated P It was 
here that his lordship’s oration took 
a flight into the rojgions af f&n^, 
where the only statistics he had to 
work upon were pure figures of 
speech. The Irish peasantry y^u 
know, Dennis, are fond of tropes and 
imageriol diction, and not being 
' quite familiar with the descriptive 
term introduced by Lord Stanley, 
they'imagined it was a metaphorical 
flourish, from which, by their way 
of pronouncing the vowels, they 
eztracted^~a curiously wpropriate 
meaning. Thus^'^cra’ being con¬ 
verted into * airy,’ presented to 
them, and I confess to mo also, and 
to a great many other people, a very 
happy notion of the new state of 


thin^ alluded to by his lordship; for 
if it hu any existence at all, it must 
be looked for somewhere close in 
the neighbourhood of those famous 
Spanish castles about which so 
much has been said, and so little 
is known. 

Jt is easier to pull down than to 
build up, and although it reqwrcd 
a long iiiuc to obliterate national 
habits and prejudices, it will require 
a still longer time to establish others 
iu* their place. In this work of 
revolution, many accidental agents 
have given an extraordinary impetus 
to the expulsion of Um ancient social 
ways ana means under which the 
people enjoyed as much freedom and 
exemption from care and responsi¬ 
bility os a tribe of ^psics or a 
colony of rabbits. Famine did 
Bomethingin this direction. Typhus 
likewise nelped a little. The fall 
of the landlords, which—^not to say 
it irreverently—closely resembled 
the suicide of Samson, hod a eon- 
sidcrablc cflect upon the popular 
faith in a special Iri^ Frovidcnco. 
The iifeerlion here and there of a 
few new proprietors, with views 
diametrically opposed to the theo¬ 
ries of their predecessors, has also 
exorcised a temporary influence on 
the surrounding population; just as 
a turbid mountain river wneii it 
rqshcs into a lake, discolors the- 
Burface for a few yards, and then 
disappcai's. All these causes com¬ 
bined, together with the drain of 
emigration, and the pressure of that 
unrelenting necessity which is para¬ 
mount over all romantic pleas of 
caste and custom, have disturbed 
the * face of the waters ’ in Ireland, 
and in shallow places drifted away 
the foundations. The consequences 
ore plaiu enough. The people are 
altered, Dennis. You can tee it in 
their e^^es, whe^e the pleasant twin¬ 
kle that used to wink at misfortune, 
as if it were a sort of pastime, is 
gradually displaced by a look of 
gravity that sits unnaturally upon 
them. You can trace it in the tones 
of their voices, and the seriousness 
of their discourse. The mellifluous 
undulations of the brogue have be¬ 
come a perplexity to the ear. You 
have the vAide without its freight, 
the hull without its jovial crew, the 
music without the words, IhMac- 
chanalian inspiration without the 
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wine, Puck without the mischief. 
In short, the humour that lay in the 
depths of the Irish cluumcter, play¬ 
ing with sorrow, is gone^r going. 
The tenderness that shed such a 
mellow light upon the darkest pas¬ 
sions, Bofmning and subduing them, 
has abdicated its hinctions. The 
gay peasant has been metamoiphosed 
into a hard man, and would be a 
thoughtful man, if he knew how to 
thini} hat that is a strange art, 
which he has yet to learn. All l^is 
old resources fail him now. He can 
no longer discover springs of how 
in circumstances of desolation. He 
has arrived at tliat stage of progress 
when he is beginning to awaken to 
the bitter knowledge of realities. 
His ignorance formerly was bliss, 
and his present acquisitions of wis¬ 
dom have by no means improved his 
happiness. If the life of a beggar 
has many positive drawbacks, it ws 
also some negative advantages un¬ 
known to kings, as the song tells 
us. It has no to-morrow. It never 
looks forward. It is not encumbered 
with the custody of treasures, the 
cares of property, or the responsi¬ 
bility of station. It ^ys neither 
rent, taxes, nor tithes. It lives'upon 
eveiT man's land, without being put 
to tfic trouble of tillage. It has 
no laws to obey, beyond its own 
whims and desires. It adapts its 
apparel to the weather by any 
means within reach, and is content to 
keep out the cold without consulting 
the fashions. It is never plagued 
by a choice of suits, and carries its 
wardrobe upon its back. It has 
a joy in its tatters, incomprehensible 
to tlio wearers of silk and West 
Saxony cloth. It houses itself at 
its case under hedges and haystacks, 
barns and sheds; and if its accommo¬ 
dation is not very luxurious in the 
w'intry nights, it has tho satisfaction 
of knowing that it jias nothing to 
pay tiie next morning. Such was, 
in certain aspects, somewhat digni¬ 
fied by local traditions into a spe¬ 
cies of historical pauperism, the life 
of the Irish rural population before 
the disturbing innnences to which 
I liavc alluded came into operation. 

And what effect have they 
produced? Simply to make Pat 
conscious that this vagrant, but 
cheerful, way of existence was not 
the best for bringing out cither his 


own energies or the resources of 
the soil, and, as the patron saint is 
said to have done with tho toads and 
seipent, *to (^en his eyes to a sense 
of ms situation,’ and leave him there 
pondering upon a future which is>to 
JHm os inscrutable as a floating 
bog. Ho sees movements going on 
around him, which he is informed 
are to work miracles in the country; 
but f)r the life of him he cannot 
make head or tail of them. He listens 
with marvellous patience and un¬ 
speakable wonder to the maxims of 
political economy, and tho prophe¬ 
cies of social redemption, which are 
incessantly addressed to him; ho 
hears voices of authority calling 
on him to exert himself, to put his 
shoulder to the wheel, to emancipate 
himself from religious hoart-bum- 
iiigs and party strife; and bis ex¬ 
pectations are wound up to the 
highest piteh by tho ostonisliing 
intelligence that the millennium of 
peace and plenty is already come. 
He understands just ouou^ of all 
these glowing assurances and urgent 
appeals to enable him to perceive 
that radical changes of some kind 
are taking place about him; hut 
seeing that he is stiH 
same state he was in before, only 
more distinctly isolated and cut on 
from the sympathies which foitnerly 
made common cause with him, the 
resull^is, that instead of finding his* 
condition practically improved, he 
discovers that it is only unsettled. 

I am well aware that the first * 
step towards the amelioration of 
evils is the renunciation of the 
evi)B themselves. You must be off 
with the oft love before you are 
on with the new; and I am iar from 
UT^cpaluing the importance of that 
dmical iftomcnt in a nation's pro¬ 
gress when it may be said to be 
struggling at a turning-point. But 
I ish you to see clearly our exact 
position, and not to be misled by 
any fine pictures of Irish clysiums, 
even when they are painted by such 
skilful artists as Lord Stanley. 
Depend upon it, Dennis, we are a 
long way off yet from his Lordship’s 
* new era.’ If it is coming at all— 
and very slight obstructions may 
retard it indefinitAy—it is coming 
at an uncommonly slow pace, with 
occasional stoppages in the maimer 
of that ingenious machine which for 
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every step it made in advance m^e 
two oackwards. Our real situation 
would be more accurately describedi 
perhaps, by saying^ that wo are in a 
state of transition; a phrase which, 
I^admit, does not conrey, in refer¬ 
ence to Ireland, as precise a signifi¬ 
cation as I could desire. 

It is not even necessary that a 
man should live, as 1 do, in the very 
heart of the country, to be able to 
perceive that the indigenous usages 
are in some places as deeply rooted 
as they have been any time these 
fifty years. To what are wo to 
attnbute the fate of the unhappy 
lady who was recently saorificoa in 
the broad daylight, hy, it is sup¬ 
posed, some of her own tenantry P 
To what elso must we refer ue 
jubilee that followed tho acquittal 
m Dublin of Father Fetcherine on 
a charge of Siblc-buming P In 
these current cases wehave as com¬ 
plete illustrations of the two generic 
^sensions that marked the *old 
era * as could be collected from the 
most violen^eriods in the annals of 
agitation. Let us glance at them, 
for the sake of the moral I have 
been endeavouring to inculcate for 
ycfQP<;«£iSuatifin. 

^ ^e Irish have always been sen¬ 
sitive on the subject of rent. From 
(earliest times to the present 
hour they have exhibited a steady 
'resistance to all payments.«imdcr 
that denomination, and an undevi¬ 
ating tendency towards tho extinc¬ 
tion of landlords. It is perfectly 
idle to reason on fixed nationu 
characteristics, which, as in this in¬ 
stance, seem to possess all tho fbree 
of a law of naturo. l5et, in spite of 
the obvious impossibility of ever 
inducing the tenantry to look xtpOTi 
rent in any other light thltui that *of 
a wrong and an oppression inflicted 
by the strong on the weak, or of in¬ 
ducing the landlords to concuS* in 
this view of the matter, some des¬ 
perate attempts have been made to 
reconcile the ant^onistic elements 
by a fusion of differences. It was 
with this Utopian design the Tenant 
League was established, con- 

sequent^es were such as might have 
been foreseen ^by any person of 
ordtnaxy intelligence who had ob¬ 
served the macbincry in operation 


by which landed pro^rty 
hitherto been held. The Le 


had 

ague 


produced greater disunion and 
confusion wan had ever existed 
before. It was an attempt to define 
what tho people preferred to leave 
undefined, and to fix the limits of 
responsibUity, when all that the 
people contended for was that there 
should be no responsibility whatever 
matter mu^ easier of adjust¬ 
ment. The Tenant League Asso¬ 
ciation was hardly launched, under 
the excellent auspices of Mr. Shar- 
njan Crawford, than it discovered 
the fundmnentsd mistake it had com¬ 
mitted. The members could not 
agree amount themselves. They 
found out that the practice whicn 
was applicable to one province wu 
impossible in another; that there 
were an infinite variety of circum¬ 
stances which requirea an infinite 
variety of modes 01 settlement; and 
that, in short, you might as well 
attempt to prevail ujion Britannia 
to rule the waves straight as to hi- 
duce the Irish to rebate the rela¬ 
tions cf landlord and tenant one 
confinon and uniform law. vV^en 
tenant-leaguers fall out, tenants 
come'by their own. And so it hap¬ 
pened. The diversity of theories 
developed in these discussions ter¬ 
minated in at» chaos, through which 
might be discerned the ilgure-licad 
of Government looming over the 
tempestuous ocean of opinions, with 
Kr. Sergeant Shee following in its 
wake, animated by the desperate 
hope of getting somehow on hoard. 
Of course there is nothing very 
remarkable in such an occurrence. 
Wo arc accustomed at this side of 
the channel to see eveiy social 
question converted into a battle¬ 
ground; and it may be doubted 
whether any measure for the good 
of the community (supposing, for 
argument sake, that suen a measure 
were allowed to come to maturity 
in Ireland) ^ould be considered 
worth having unless it hod first 
passed through the ordeal of a 
faction fight. The dismemberment 
of the League has, however, a par¬ 
ticular significance just now which 
it certainly ^ould not have pos¬ 
sessed twenty years ^o; and the 
recent application of l^nch-law to 
a lady who laboured under the 
odium of being a landed proprietor, 
is one of the fruits of the agitation 
which that patriotic body undertook 
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to allay, but onl^ succeeded in in¬ 
flaming. Those incidents acquire a 
special importance from the fact 
that they have occurred in the rery 
crisis which we are desired to regard 
as the inai^ration of the *new 
era/ when industry is to reap its 
just reward; when land and labour 
are to yield their full and legitimate 
value; when party and class ani¬ 
mosities are to be absorbed in an 
unanimous effort for the promotion 
ofthe general prosperity; and when, 
above all, English capital is comin'k 
into the country on the faith and 
assurance of improved habits and 
universal tranquillity. This is the 
point to whion 1 am anxious to 
direct your attention. I wish you 
to accept with caution all sho^ 
sentences and imaginative descrip¬ 
tions, and to test the rhetorii^ 
flourishes of agricultural meetings, 
proprietary banquets, and state 
visits, by the facta which are ac¬ 
tually taking place at the same 
moment. But it would be a gr^t 
delusion to suppose that the Jrish 
have a monopoly of * rhetorical arti¬ 
fices.* English landlords hate in¬ 
vested largely in that speculation. 
Bemember how deeply they arc 
interested in putting a smiling face 
on the discontents or Ireland, in 
concealing the festering sores of 
society, and in making it appeur 
that concord and security are re- 
established—if, indeed, tiiey ever 
existed here. Be assured it m not 
the Irish olono that indulge in 
oriental panoramas of repose and 
pacification; and whenever you 
read in the newspapers the enthusi¬ 
astic panegyrics of an English land¬ 
holder, you need not be afraid of 
committing any very flagrant iqjus- 
tioe if you regard his stateflients 
with suspicion until you find them 
confirms by trustworthy evidence. 
1 have already shown you that the 
halcyon of Lord Staifley is in reality 
no other than the stormy petrel; 
and I might collect a heap of simi¬ 
lar instances if so plain a matter 
required additional illustration. 

English capitalists who purchase, 
or possess, estates in Ireland labour, 
no doubt, under this signal disadvan¬ 
tage—that they do not understand 
the wants, desires, or habits of the 
poimle. Knowledge, so essential to 
self-preservation and the judicious 


management of property, can be 
acquired only by a long residence 
amongst us; nor will this suffice 
unless the resident bo of an adap¬ 
tive disposition and a gonial tem¬ 
perament. If ho start with the 
notion of altering the people to his 
own pattern, ho will fail egregiously; 
and lucky for him if it end merely 
in faili^. His only chance is to 
alter lumsolf. He must get rid of 
all angularities of character, his 
Saxon ideas of class organization, 
his exclusiveness, his external cold¬ 
ness, his firigid system of doing 
business by me card, and his tmi- 
dency to take ofienco at good 
humour. He must show hims elf 
freely amongst the lower orders, 
make himseO* familiar with their 
customs and prejudices, endeavour 
togive and take, andifheoannot find 
the qualities of accuracy and punc¬ 
tuality which he has hitherto con¬ 
sidered indis^nsable to the relations 
between the employer and the em¬ 
ployed, to try whether he cannot 
discover a compensation for them in 
the readiness to oblige, the quick 
sense of benefits conferred, tho 
motber-wit which is never at a loss 
for expedients, and tbAaiHB*^£ifii^ 
which, like the Greek fire, cannot 
be quenoUed by any omonnk of cold 
water you may throw n]^n thqpi. 

Yet, with all these enorts on Uio 
part of English proprietors to meet., 
our I&h peouliarities half-way, I 
must lyiinestly confess there are 
some thmgs, native to the soil, which « 
it is very difficult for the English 
understwding to comprehend; and 
the doctrine of landlord-and-tenant 
liability whiciiwe have just been dis¬ 
cussing is one of them. Ko man 
who has been trained up under 
^{flish law and practice con unravel 
this problem. Yet there is nothing 
more simple, if you once disen- 
cucSber your mind of the antedilu¬ 
vian principles which continue to 
regulate the system of rent in Eng¬ 
land, but which have long since 
been discarded in this country—for 
reasons best known to the people 
themselves, who must be allowed to 
be competent jud^ in their own 
affairs. When an English i^pitalist 
purchases land herS, no is generally 
well pleased with his bargain; and 
well ne may, Dennis. He coddu't 
buy a bit of stony mountain or 
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starved common at home for 
double the money that will put him 
in possession of the richest pasture 
land in Ireland, with a soil of 
fabulous depth, upon whic^h he 
needn’t lay out a halfpenny in 
manure for the next twenty years. 
He hnows ^vell enough that his 
scientific husbandry will enable him 
to extract gold from the teeming 
earth. Up to this point, therefore, 
ho is in high delight. But he lias 
no sooner got his land than a ques* 
tion presents itself which, like the 
death’s head at the Memphian 
banquet, suddenly checks him m the 
midst of his festivity. He hears on 
all sides a multitude of snecidations 
respecting the rights or landlords 
ana tenants, which he had supposed 
to be settled by legal enactments 
that admitted of no difference of 
opinion. Ho finds that the subject, 
60 far from being deto^^ined by law 
or usage, is not determined at all; 
and the more he endeavours to 
obtain exact information as to what 
is expected of him in his new posi¬ 
tion, more ho becomes bewil¬ 
dered. How, as it is of the last 
importance that ho should under- 
matter clearly, 1 believe 
I may do good service by stripping 
it of all ambiguity, and stating ex¬ 
plicitly the objects of the Tenant- 
league agitation. Without any cir- 
•. cumlocution then, what is^ really 
wanted, and what alone will satisfy 
the demands of the siiflcruxg tenan¬ 
try, may be tlius briefly, and I hope 
intolligioly, summed up: Leases for 
evert no rent to pa^t and compensa¬ 
tion for improvem^s. • 

Let it not be said Ufter this that 
the Irish arc deficient inforethought, 
or tliat they do not practical^ under¬ 
stand their own interests.* r^belWc, 
on the contrary, that no nation on 
the face of tho globe has a livelier 
perception of the first law of n&ture 
—whatever perceptions they may 
have of other laws. 

Having shown you, Dennis, that 
the political economy of Ireland 
continues in its wonted state of fer¬ 
ment, and that our agrarian code still 
asserts its Draconian charactenstics, 
it only remains, in order to complete 
the survey, to Assure you that our 
internecine wars on the subject of 
religion rage as fiercely as ever, al¬ 
though we have not quite so many 


pitched battles. You may take my 
word for it, whatever statements you 
may hear to the reverse, that tho 
standing armies of the two churches 
have not been put upon the peace 
establishment; that recruiting is 
going forward with undiminished 
zeal; and that the hostile camps are 
kept up at their full number of 
fighting men. 

I lay no stress upon tho fact of the 
Bible-burning—a demonstration of 
piety in support of wliicb tlicre arc 
numerous historical examples; nor 
upon the dubious point of law as to 
whether the commission of a par¬ 
ticular act is, or is not, presumptive 
evidence of the intention to commit 
it. But I will direct your q^ten- 
iion to the eficct produced upon the 
people by the acquittal of Father 
Fctcherinc. The verdict w^as re¬ 


ceived with a clamour of exultation 
which might be compared to tho 
frenzy of a triumphant army rushing 
in to sack a captured city. Tho 
delirium of tho populace was a 
stirring spectacle to witness. The 
streets were filled with jubilant 
crowds, the houses were illuminated 
as they used to be after a victory, 
* when George the Third was king;* 
and if a str^ger had been dropped 
from the skies amongst them, he 
would havo naturally supposed that, 
at least, some great national anni¬ 
versary n as in course of celebration. 
How, mtliough the Irish are fur from 
being a logical community, and 
sometimes arrive at conclusions on 
matters of opinion which are not 
strictly warranted by tho premises, 
it is tolerably certain tliat in their 
actions they are governed by tho 
same law of cause and effect which 
is common to the rest of mankind. 
Wo ’must, consequently, infer that 
there was on adequate cause for 
this outburst of popular hilaiity; 
and it seems to me, upon an im¬ 
partial examifiation of the case, that 
it must be referred lo one or other 
of tho two following reasons. Either 
the people believed Father Petche- 
me innocent, and therefore rejoiced 
In hisacquitt^j or they believed him 
guilty, and therefore rejoiced in his 
acquittal. They must havo rejoiced 
for something; and I suspect that if 
all tlie lawyers, of every creed and 
denomination, in the Four Courts, 
were to put their wigs together, 
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they couldn’t find out a third reason 
why the acquittal of that learned and 
rorerend person should have pro¬ 
duced so extraordinary a sensation. 

Judging from all past experience, 
the first of these two reasons is 
apparently insufficient to account 
for the enthusiasm manifested on 
this occasion. Other innocent men 
have escaped condemnation without 
disturbing the serenity of the 
capital; and if the mere acquittal 
of a person accused of a crime whic]^ 
he had not committed, were con¬ 
sidered so signal an event as to call 
for a popular demonstration, it would 
fqrnish indisputable proof that the 
pure adntimstration of tho^ law 
was mighty rare and exertional. 
We arc notoriously natural lovers 
of justice, but we have our own 
notions on the subject, which do not 
always square with tho maxims of 
law; and it may be confidently 
affirmed that whenever wo signify 
our approbation of a verdict, it is 
not because it vindicates the in¬ 
tegrity of our legal institutions. Taut 
because it accords with our^ own 
judgment on the case. }n no other 
country in the world are tho two 
terms, justice and law, understood 
to mean things so diametrically 
opposed to cacn other ; but it is not 
necessary to enter farther upon that 
consideration at present than to 
indicate, as an obvious corollary, 
that w'hcnever the law happens to 
bo defeated by a jury, the result is 
instinctively regarded, in the Irish 
• sense, as a triumphant vindication 
of the ends of justice. 

Hence wo must look to the second 
ground for an explanation of tho 
cause of tho ecstasy into which this 
primitive people were thrown by 
the issue of^''atherPetcherine'Bca8e. 
The clear tendon^ of tho law went 
the other way; frish justice was, 
consequent, triumj^ant in the 
verdict. vommontary upon the 
fact would he au impertinence ad¬ 
dressed to a barrister-at-law so 
sa^ious in his vocation aa my 
noole friend Dennis. You will have 
clearly perceived that the prose¬ 
cution was conducted by the At¬ 
torney-General with consummate 
ability, and that finding himself 
placed, like a certain celebrated 
quadruped, between two bundles 
of hay, he ingeniously contrived to 
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observe such caution in his appeals 
to both sides as to leave himself 
perfectiy free to choose either here¬ 
after. Whether the bundles of hay 
are of opinion that he treated them 
with proper candour aud respect 
remains to be seen. 

It would be a work of superero¬ 
gation to analyse the religious sen¬ 
timent that lay at the bottom of this 
business. I shall of course bo told 
that if Father Petcherine had been 
only a private individual, and his 
imputed offence merely petty larceny, 
there would have been no illumina¬ 
tions. ^obably not. But thou it 
must bo admitted that a religious 
sentiment of any kind is creditable 
to a country, and that so long as 
the element of zeal exists unadul¬ 
terated by a spirit of compromise, 
you may be sure, at all events, that 
there is no danger of tho people 
relapsing intq indifference. I ac¬ 
knowledge that if such a demonstra¬ 
tion had taken place in England, 
we should regard it os a display of 
bigotty aud fanaticism—or perhaps 
something worso. But then again, 
Dennis, Inoodis thicker than water; 
and that is the reason why we 
cannot detect any fiMik^..f6 
friends, while we can see so clearly 
the smallest sediment in the charac¬ 
ter of our neighbours. • 

The truth is, that our sectarian 
divisioj^ ore in the highest state of • 
development. If you have not 
heard m^W about them latterly, it 
is because they have been kept in 
store ready for use, like powder in 
a magazine; and, to carry out the 
simile to its legitimate result, tho 
slightest spaiTc at any moment is 
sufficient to produce an explosion. 
The, new millennium, whatever else 
it niay*ha\% done, has in no essen¬ 
tial particular abated our constitu¬ 
tional love of riot, civil and religious. 
From the earliest times, when, ac¬ 
cording to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
sundry natives were changed into 
wolves every seven years, to the 
present day, we have undergone no 
sensible modification in these abori¬ 
ginal characteristics. 

The departure of Mr. Duffy from 
amongst us, on the ostensible ground 
that he could no longer find tho 
requisite belligerent materials to 
work upon, might seem to favour 
Lord Stmiley’s view of oui’ altered 
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condition. But Mr. Duffy is not 
an infallible guide in sucb matters. 
He is mueb more of a poet than a 
politician, and wliat lio_ really 
missed—and could not do withoutr— 
was the poetical credulity which in 
tiie old times acted.aa a sort of light¬ 
ning conductor for the impassioned 
olMuenco of the agitators. 

Tho taste for poetry, especially 
of the political kind, has been slowly 
^ing out ever since the date of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. Mr. 
Duffy fell on enl days. He was 
bom a quarter of a century too late 
for the benefit of Ireland and his 
own ambition. Could he have 
assisted at the councils of Emmet, 
or even at the ever memorable 
rregate meetings, as a double to 
Shell, there is no saying to 


what rank of martyrdom he might 
not hayo fairly aspired. But just 
as he camo in, the appreciation of 
insurrections set to ballad measure 
was going out. Nor is it likely that 
he will succeed much better in the 
new country he has selected for the 
sphere of nis next operations. I 
am afraid Australia is even mpre 
hopelessly prosaic than Ireland; 
while, under any circumstances, 
wherever he may go, ho will not 
^nd his exile ^yield him the melan¬ 
choly consolation which a brother 
bard had the satisfaction of adminis¬ 
tering to a former patriot, Napper 
Tan^*—to wit, that his native Iwd 
was groaning under tlie rdgime of 
the hangman and the provost-mar¬ 
shal in his absence 


I met with Napper Tandy, and ho took me by the hand : 

* And how is poor old Ireland, and whereby does she stand ?’ 

’Tis the most distressful coun^ that ever yot was seen ; 

For they’re banging men and women there, for wearin’ o’ the green !’ 


But 1 must draw to a conclusion, 
leaving you to draw your own con¬ 
clusions from what 1 have written. 
There are always two sides to a 
milestone, provided the milestone 
is i nscrib ed with a proper regard to 
tlfe’ cJ^Ivehience of travellers that 
happen to be going in opposite 
directions. And all I would say to 
you*; Dennis, is, that you must be 
careful which side of a milestone 
you consult, or you may run the 
risk of mistaking your road. Verb. 
80 ^ * ^ 

The shades of night are descend¬ 
ing, and bluing Flax Lodge in 
obscurity. You w'ill be graliqcd to 
see that 1 still keep the same place; 
but I am sorry to tell you tliat X 
keep it only as an address. It is no 


longer in my own possession, and 
th^ only advantage 1 derive from it, 
is the privilege of dating my letters 
from it, though I may be a hundred 
miles off ftyself, and receiving mr 
diminished correspondence thi'ougn 
the samo medium. wliat for¬ 
tuitous conburrcnco of fatalities 1 
have been reduced to a fiction of 
this nature, 1 will detail to you on 
some future occasion. In the mean¬ 
while, don’t think meanly of mo 
because I don’t live at liomo. After 
all,* I am merely availing myself of 
the fashionable expedient of borrow¬ 
ing a door, wliich, I am told, is ex¬ 
tensively practised in the west end 
of Loudon. Joy be with you, 
Dennis, my darling! for ever, and 
one day more! T. F. 
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A t last the lingering fleets arrire, 
seaming the sky for miles with 
their trains of smoke; English one 
day, French the next, and all take 
up their berths in one groat threaten¬ 
ing crowd, right opposite the west¬ 
ern front at about a league from 
the forts, just on this side of Melkd 
and Benskar, where a wide piece ef 
clear deep water affords tolerable 
room and anchorage in fair weather. 
The fleet has never been in this posi¬ 
tion before; last year it was always 
nearer to Miolo, more to the soutn, 
and thither the ilussians had direct¬ 
ed their chief care and efforts. 

Thus there is no surprise at the 
risible excitement in the town, asship 
afl;er ship takes up its station. Not 
that they arc defenceless, exposed 
on this side, by no means; look 
where ^u wlU, still the same maze 
of islann, and still the same net'v^ork 
of batteries for mutual support, 
swooping the outlying clia^nols. 
Exposed indeed—why the Ilussians 
€ow and ffrow guns!—wherever an 
enemy can come, these dragon teeth 
^ring np, broadcast atfd full-grown. 
From the East the Kussiaus come, 
and had Cadmus to their fatlier no 
doubt. 

Bejoining now old friends, w'O for 
a wliile bid adieu to those who had so 
lately and so well befriended as at 
need, and leaving tbe ‘ sweeping ’ and 
the sounding to go on as persever- 
ingly as before, and taking a last look 
at the ant-like swarms of labourers 
ashore, we slid across the interven¬ 
ing few miles to join the body of the 
fleet, passing thus in full view,>fir8t, 
the entrance under Gustafsvard,— 
across which lies the dun umber¬ 
sided three-decker Mustia, stripped 
to lower masts, the same ship wuich 
last year tlie dashing captain of the 
St. Jean d'Acre was dying to run 
down bodily—then the successive 
defences on the front ofVargon and 
West Swarto; by the last named 
island wo open the next main pas¬ 
sage, in front of which along ir¬ 
regular wavy line just above the sur¬ 
face, looking like the shimmering 
heat upon tbe water on a summer’s 
noon, indicates a sunken line of ships, 
bidwarks just showing above j and 


further, the ugly heavy JEzcchiel, 
two-decker, guards the passage by 
Langorn; which last is itself a 
strong midchannel fort, containing 
spacious barracl^, and a series of 
works, masonry and earth, mount¬ 
ing numerous guns, en hnrhetie 
or casemated. Beyond, comes the 
Nicholas battery on Kentan, and the 
defences which properly belong to 
Helsingfors—while from the right, 
the parapets of the citadel of Gustafs- 
vard, and the telegraphs on Bak- 
holmcr, with their long guns clear 
cut against the sky, menace and lord 
it over the whole front. 

Joining the fleet which lies some¬ 
what huddled together near Melkd, 
we sweep the coast and numerous 
islands yet further to the north and 
west: here, too, the Ilussians have 
been neither idle nor improvident. 
Formidable and re^larly con¬ 
structed redoubts on different islands 
and points of the meun, sweep all 
approaches to Hebiugfors; you can 
steal no march up there. One 
channel in particular, IWOTve-v^ip^Bnas- 
holm and the larger bland of Drum- 
sid to the left, they seem to regard 
as especially untrustworthy: llwugh 
wide, it is shallow, except a mere 
threadhreadth in the middle; but* 
lot gunboats or steamers of any kind 
once gertt there, and Helsingfors 
b no longer a pleasant abiding place. 
Wherefore there are soldiers on 
Drumsid lurking behind breastworks 
in tlife thick pine forests, witJiin easy 
rifle shot, and such preparation 
about tbe adjacent islands as ron- 
any mere demonstration inside 
Drumsid l^uitc a useless exposure, 
if Helsingfors is not to be seriously 
molested. It was in thb direction 
that a great building on the main¬ 
land, half hid among the trees, at¬ 
tracted attention, by a large board 
or strip of canvas stretched along 
the roof: with the help of a gloss, 
out come at a glance in large capi¬ 
tals, the words ‘Lunatic Asylum’ to 
the amusement of all, and tlio sus- 

E lcions of not a fe\y wise ones that 
ere was u deep ruse; for w bat pur¬ 
pose it was diflicult to say, beyond 
mere protection for the building. 
The suspicion was of course endorsed 
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by sundry correspondents of jour¬ 
nals English and Eoreign, whose 
vivid imagination ripened suspicion 
into reality, and assured the world 
shortly after, that the * Lunatic 
Asylum ' (which one truthful 
writer, pretending to describe from 
the evidence of his own eyes, spelt 
* madhouse*) was a huge powder- 
magazine ; and was actually blown 
up! It is almost needless to say that 
not a shot, shell, or rocket ever went 
within three miles of the spot. 

Tuesday and Wednesday are 
occupied in placing the mortar- 
boats—an operation well planncdond 
well executed—theEnglish—sixteen 
in number, each carrying one 13-inch 
mortar (fitted on Captain Boborts’s 
plan, on slings, some on the ordinary 
platform beds, and throwing a globe 
of iron weighing when full, siolbs; 
the trifling momentum with which 
a visitor of this kind alights on, say, a 
roof, being equal to about sixty tons,) 
with the French,—schooners these 
last, five in all, each carrying two 
mortars of ten and twelve-inch bore, 
—formed an irregular lino together, 
interfered withl^tbevariouspatches 
o(j*ock8c^ercd about, some awash, 
some hidden, which extended from 
near Kenskar on the left, opposite 
to the Nicholas battery on Kcntan, 
past the small island of Oterliall 
about the centre, to nearly Bakhol- 
mcn, a girdle of fire, encircling tho 
whole front of tho fortress. The 
French take possession of a small 
island, Abrahamsholm, one of three 
which lie a few' hundred yards in 
advance of Otcrhall, aud duriqg tho 
night construct a bo^,tery for four 
mortars, wdiicb were well served 
and effective. On board the ships 
all is life, and eagerness and curio¬ 
sity. Anecdotes run the round of 
ward and gunrooms, of the adven¬ 
tures of the guard-boats overnight, 
how a ‘ cheelcy* frolicsome young 
lord, heir to the glories of a gallant 
name, none more glorious among 
living naval heroes, answered the 
peremptory hail, ‘Who goestheroP' 
with defiant fun, ‘Bussian admiral !* 
and how tho French boat coming 
across ilio English in their rounds, 
the following hrief, but highly satis¬ 
factory conversation springs up on 
the moment: 

Jolly E. 0 . (wiM decision).^ 

' Wh-a-at boat's thatP' 


French Officer {making the best 
of it). —‘ No speak Ingleesh!’ 

E. 0 . (the tone soctaWe).—‘Try 
a cigar P’ 

F. 0. (with ready intelligence). 
—‘ Oui, monsieur, thank you.' 

And they vanish into darkness 
straightway. 

Or how a luckless wight (lately in 
the service), astray for adventures, 
falls in with the very naval potentate 
W'ho has been too hekvy for him; 
dn the instant avenges his aufiering 
fortunes by a wild stream of fancy 
phrases, sparkling and retributive, 
18 pursued, jumps into the water to 
escape, and finally is made prize of 
by bis triumphant persecutor amid 
the laughter of all present. 

The following ships were present; 
—First and foremost, in stately 
Strength and beauty, pride of navies, 
the great ‘ Duke* 131, bearing tho 
flag of the Coramander-in-cliiefj the 
Eitmouth, 91, with the flag of tho 
second in command; then Edhu 
burgh, 60, with that ‘ dicke^ehind' 
perched on her apsidal stern, bear- 
mg a flag no longer, but none the 
worse ship for the loss; Fembroke, 
60, Hastings, 60, Cornwallis, 60,— 
useful, blulf-lined old ships rather 
than highly ornamental; the two 
last, with gay little Amjdiion, 34, 
picture of a frigate, are away to tho 
far right at Sandhamn; then, told 
off* to attend the mortnr-boats, the 
noble fabric of the Euryalus, 31,— 
no finer, more perfect moilol floats 
upon the water; the lestlesa Magi- 
oienne, 16, paddle-wheel steam- 
frigate, ever delighting, ship and 
her adventurous captain alike, iu 
‘ close shaves;’ tho Culture, 6, the 
Dragon, green andgrim.eaclinttend- 
ing lo four mortars; then tlie taunt 
warlike Arrogant, ready for any¬ 
thing, knowing the depths of every 
nook and cranny and landlocked 
bight and channel, and the* feel of 
the bottom too, in every queer i>oky 
place, throughout the long gulf; 
next, the long wicked-looking, black¬ 
hulled Cossack, 20, with old scores 
yet unsettled; the yacht-like deli¬ 
cate little Cruizer, 16, with beauty 
in every line and not a notion of 
^iug about her, strange to say; 
then there is the stout old Geyser, 
snub-nosed, but true as lier gallant- 
spirited captain, fuming for re^ 
action; the light waspish Basilisk, 
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(Baailu; you generally hear her 
called,) and Merlin, * eyes of ^e 
fleet,’ who know every stono in 
Sweaborg, and eveiy shoal and rock 
around there; with three noble 
^French line-of-battle ships—the 
showy Auaterliiz, zoo, with tho 
mlded fi?ure-head of Napoleon the 
Great at ner bows; natty Tourville, 
go, flagship, with her figured stem, 
and precise Jluquetne, go, formed 
the ivholc squadron: a mere fraction 
of the magnificent armament whicb^ 
wc hope, may have better luck than 
ingloriously to jilay the gaoler to 
the llossian fleets: add to these tho 
gunboats, 14 English, restless and 
ir^ciblo as hornets; long and low, 
wickcd'looking, bustling little 
steamers, carrying each two long 68> 
pounders, one to fire right ahead, 
the other over either broadside: 
five French, heavy, stout-built, 
schooner-rigged steamcn, much 
lauded in our newspapers. I re¬ 
member one writer wlio saw in 
them at the first glance tr^s- 
cendent merits—qumities which 
put out of countenance at •once 
all English inefiectual contrivances 
for the same purpose: — true, 
neither had then been tried; —but 
no matter. Why wiw^^e be foolish 
in order to flatter, or unfair in order 
to condemn? These vessels have 
merits undoubtedly; but they are 
entirely diflerent »om those which 
Vie having instituted must needs by 
that token, as good Englishmen, 
condemn. They arc the merits of 
> small stationary * bruisers,’ not of 
light tcazing skirmishers: they un¬ 
dress for work, and there they stay 
bound hand and foot, in somewhat 
unbecoming deshabille; looking as 
if they ' couldn’t help it,’ they do 
gallantly make the oest of the 
matter—but the ‘velites* of the 
fleet they'arc not—and so it is un¬ 
just to*them, as well as ignorant, to 
compare them with others which are 
intended to be, and are, so. 

Aug, 9.—Morning found the 
mortar-boats hauled in on their 
cables, 600 fathoms of which had 
been with much labour laid out for 
each to haul and veer on, thus 
baffling the range of the enemy by 
creeping independently some nun- 
dreem of yards nearer in than they 
had lain, and afibrding means of 
chango if unduly pressea. Amphion 


has gone to join Sdstings and Com* 
toalXii, to m^e a diversion against 
the Sandhamn batteries. Amphion 
bad a right to that ground; she had 
been hammered at mere before, and 
owed them a turn. Arrogant, 
Cossack, and Cruiser are slowly 
picking their way up to the left, 
round Melko, grazing on rocks and 
boulders and mud, to get to the 
outside of Drumsio, and give a 
dressing to the soldiers there; and 
the gunboats, hot as fresh peppers, 
all afive and plying in the mtervals 
of the mortar-vessds. 

Before seven o’clock we discern 
the caps, and helmets, and bayonets 
among the trees of Drumsio, and 
have caught sight of a considerable 
body of men on the move. Having 
anchored about 1200 yards on¬ 
shore, we scrutinize every inch of 
the shore;—plenty of cover there 
is, and seemingly under tho trees 
breastworks of wattled twigs, 
screens for rifles, or it might he 
field-pieces, of which, however, no 
trace is visible. On yonder point 
among the broken rocks, lies a 

B et of soldiers; you see their 
as they lie, watching you; 
a bit^^f a hut of bcAfgliS, a sort 
of. a aentry-box with the sentry 
stalking in &ont—you see his 
head and shoulders, crosB-belt,aand 
gray coat and bayonet;—and that 
cool feUow there, making his ob¬ 
servations on you, that is the 
officer of Ar^arty, leaning his w^hite 
kid-gloTed hana on his sword, 
smoking his cigar in perfect non* 
chalance until you make some sign 
of nfischief. , Some hours elapse, 
and they are undisturbed—we want 
to catch the whole lot together if 
pojgvbliD, and avoid blind waste of 
shot; at tfle same time, there is no 
little peeping out at the porte, and 
fidgqtting the huge guns into tho 
true line of bearing, and settling of 
tangents and quoins and inclines, 
and a sort of lively stillness, a 
bustling tranquillity, reigning along 
the decu, which those sharpsighted 
fellows on the rocks can scarce help 
seeing the signs of; in fact, they 
ore only looking out for the storm' 
to break, with no^bad barometer 
close at band to tell of its lowering. 
We now had left the woody Melko 
lying right in our rear. As wo look 
towards it, the line of mortar-boata 
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fltrotcliiiig away to the south-east is 
just covered from our view, and the 
steam gunboats too, so lone as they 
keep about that lino. To the right, 
behind tlicse, wc catch the ^ips 
just clear, and can communicate 
with, or read the signals of, the flag¬ 
ship at the main anchorage; whuo 
leftwards, Kenskar, ro^y and 
nearly treeless, lies just clear of 
Melkd, and beyond it again the 
whole line of defence of Sweaborg, 
seen foreshortened as we look from 
our present position across and 
between the combatants. 

Before 8 p.m., a few irregular 
shots boomed across the wide space, 
and the white plots of smoke wore 
seen to hang here and there, above 
the tree tops of Melko. It was 
plain the mortars were getting into 
tune—a few of them uttering a 
stray note or two, like the minstrel’s 
* uncertain warbling ’ *• before he 
breaks into full stream of song, or 
the band screwing up strings and 
tightening bows, and adjusting 
mouth'pieces, and the concei*t soon 
to begin in earnest. And soon it 
did begin; with no CTand crosli in¬ 
deed, but with a gradual thickening 
of sound, ^ swelling, lieighicniiig 
flourish of smoke—a timely, orderly, 
and almost tuneful display,—but it 
is of* deadliest instruments playing 
aloud to straining eyes and eager 
listening ears, and minds of anxious 
tiptoe expectation. Nor was it long 
before the forts on theif ^ide took 
up the strain, and the battlo-music 
became general; now a flashing, 
brilliant lugue, a pother of loud notes 
clashing into one continuous pcdling 
Bound; now an intervd and a beat j 
now a steadier tranquil bar or two, 
the time well-marked by^the.deoo 
bass of a thirteen-inch mortar tolT- 
ing in; now a prolonged rolling 
movement, variegated with *the 
shrill treble of whistling bouquets of 
shells, sighing throng the high 
clouds in measured flight together; 
BO the amcehaan is kept up awhile 
wi^ vigorous and spirited rivalry. 
Meantime the poor soldiers on yon 
rocks gfivc but too plain evidence of 
the pamful nature of the scene to 
them, as, ever <and anon turning 
their heads for a momentary glance 
at the th^ ships behind them, they 
sit or slowly pace, intently watching 
all the rest of the time the distant 


raging conflict. Whatever may be 
the feelings on board the fleet, and 
they are manifold, it is not, cannot 
be, there the same sort of thing 
that it is to these men, in sight of 
yonder fair city mantling with spires 
and minarets and towers, of which 
they do w'cll to be proud, in whose 
boasted strength they are trained 
to confldc, but whoso time of trial 
is now at band. 

They just steal for their own 
saikes a glance at the ominously still 
ships, but otherwise they are ab¬ 
sorbed in yonder scene. It is a 
deep matter, touching the heart, for 
them—it seems to bo pro avis et 
focis, and they watch and w’aii in 
intense solicitude to see some telling 
feature relieve the uncertainty, some 
mark of mischief come out clear and 
decisive in the ’wildering noise and 
smoke. Itis difibrent on board the 
fleet—there all sorts of hopes and 
aspirations no doubt are rife, and 
animosities, for the blood is up, and 
many fume for a real collision, as 
they expect this to be, and their 
longing to be gratified. But allow¬ 
ing for the ardour of the moment, 
when the long looked-for day has 
come at last, when * inaction' has 
for a time gone out and given place 
to the reality of ‘ something to do,* 
when the dreary monohiny of 
blockading off the * Tollwukin’ 
lighthouse, or chopping fir-billets 
in Nargcn has warmed and quick- 
oned^into life and activity, and that 
they actually are going to measure 
strength witJi the great stronghold 
of the enemy—tlxe Gibraltar of the 
North—his vaunted fastness of 
Sweaborg; and allowing for the 
uncertainty of the yet undeveloped 
means and measures of the enemy, 
and the somewhat experimental na¬ 
ture of our own, the chief notion is, 
apart from any impression of a de¬ 
cisive conflict Being at hand, mid all 
at stake, that it is a tussle to see 
which has the longest arms, and 
which the homiest nide. For two 
hours the combatants seem grap- 
ling in bot panting struggles to 
ecide this question. And an im¬ 
portant issue it is too, for should 
the scale turn in our favour, and 
should wo from afar be able, in 
comparative scatblcssness, to deal 
hot sparkling blows on the tough 
solid mass of our huge enemy, why 
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there appears scarce any end, save 
our own exhaustion, to the ‘hammer¬ 
ing’ wc may inflict. It seems rery 
horrid, hut having drawn the sword 
and flung away the scabbard, we 
must, according to the stem hideous 
wisdom of war, inch by inch lower 
the vitality of the foe when and 
where wo con—it is the naked truth 
to which the nation has committed 
itself: we must strike and strike 
again if wo have the means, till 
submission is made—and here is the 
passage w hich is to decide whether 
the skill and resources of the West 
are overmatched or not bv the 
armed bulk and inertia of ou the 
HussLos. 

So the Sussian riflemen on the 
island of Drumsio, and so the spec¬ 
tators on board the ships hard by, 
watch the distant ambiguous con¬ 
flict. However, before h>ng it was 
to be of such ambiguous aspect no 
more. When the nring had been 
going on for about two hours with 
extreme energy, but apparently ^ith 
no more miscliicvous cflects than 
had they been firing into a sand- 
bank all the time, the first sign of 
real palpable damage done became 
apparent. It is certainly a carious 
feeding tliat arises, hov^ever uneasy 
to describe, when for a long time 
one watches the tumultuoiis violent 
hurling of the most terrible missiles 
that the skill and pasaioas of men 
have devised for mutual damage, 
and the effects, if any, arc whbTly 
removed from observation: it seems 
• 80 hollow and unreal—such a foolish 
though angry pageant; why do not 
they content themselves with a mere 
pyrotechnic display, with less of the 
noise and none of the passion—^you 
doubt the wholo thing, in spite of 
what you persuade yourself that 
ou hnovjj apart from thoughts of 
umanity, poor suffering humanity, 
which war so forgets or despises, it 
seems so entirely ‘much ado’ for 
you see not what—con it be ‘ no¬ 
thing P*—the ‘ still-closing* and ‘ in- 
trenchant’ air seems to Asorb and 
to mock at each fiercely delivered 
blow—they seem but to beat the 
sky, impassible in spite of it all, and 
calm and clear; the stroke soexns to 
fall from it futile as blows in a 
dream. In tliia sort of suspense 
and semi-scepticism as to what it all 
moans, there is a positive sense of 


relief when the first tangible result 
shows itself, some stroke that leaves 
its mark, even though it bo of mis- 
cliief! 

Whetbor you realize the true 
meaning, the full horror, of what is 
going on before your eyes or not, 
under the glare that is thrown 
around it, this is not the time and 
place to * moralize the spectacle 
you have not to consider now the 
evil aspect—though an evil aspect 
truly it is : all this has been decided 
on, IS a question past uid gone, a 
matter or fact aocopted—welTis it if 
with justice and good hope on your 
side—but now it is the incidents of 
the modus operandi and its charac¬ 
teristics that Tou arc brought in 
contact with; what not what might 
be, and what is preferable—what is 
felt and seen, not what is wished. 
So the first effective mark and token 
of mischief gtves a sort of guaran¬ 
tee, a Bubstantialnoss, to the vapour¬ 
ing gasconade; it seals the intent of 
the principals; it ends the suspense 
of spectators; it tells at last how 
things go. 

And now a wreath of dark smoke 
curls along the ranges of roofs upon 
Yargbn, and slowly ‘spreads and 
rises with a flickering of lurid red 
light, just flashing anon its wavy 
points above the house-tops ; ^ero 
18 something different there from 
tho white wreaths of cannon-smoke 
that drape the line of rocks all along 
tho Bca-tVd^t of tho place; then 
after all the shells have gone ‘ homo,* 
and it is not all fighting the air; and 
the certainty of this goes home to the 
kindled feelings of uio gimncrs all 
among the different aBsailing craft, 
and quickens them to a loud spon- 
taaaous sl^out of delight, and yet 
increased exertion. It can be seen 
that tho fire spreads steadily, and 
oats iu way along barrack and store, 
and before long, as observed from 
afar, too far to tell what efforts are 
made to check it, what men brave 
the double risk of flames and hailing 
shot and shell; it is clear that it has 
established itwlf there, tho rioto^ 
devouring element is at home in 
Sweabore, and it is now a eonflagr^ 
tion. ^en the Knglish shell is 
overreaching the Russian, and al- 
re^y it is plain the bahmee must 
be against our enemy. In half an 
hour more, w^e the white curls and 
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rings bang tiiiclcer tlian ever in the 
air over tlic mortar yessels, and a 
dim cloud is gradually settli^ down 
upon the trim lines of the Jnu^sian 
buildings; up, high up in the air 
gushes a great jet of filthy murky 
smoke, columnar for a second or 
two, then spreading rapidly out at 
top into broad folding masses, 
almost like the moss upon mass of 
thick foliage on a group of tall sy¬ 
camores: the whole expanse of it 
was studded with black specks 
and motes and lines and straws, 
shooting up, dancing sidelong, 
twisting, and crossing—Lucretius’ 
jumble of jostling atoms nothing to 
it—iu indescribaole confusion. At 
the instant it chanced that my glass 
was directed upon the ycry exact 
s^t; tho attention being thus drawn 
ou from other parts, the eclipse 
which came oyer the field of view 
had a very curious and puzzling 
effect, as if it were suddenly gloomed 
almost to darkness, and in the midst 
a dense flock of birds starting np, 
scared and fluttering, had come 
right across, too thick and confused 
to see through, just as you may 
start up on a winter’s evening my¬ 
riads of stSFiings from among the 
reeds of some quiet pool, in such 
countless unimaginable numbers 
that syou cannot help thinking the 
wide realms of air have drained off 
‘their population to this ono spot. 
Certainly for a moment or two so 
completely was the glaST^bbscurcd 
‘ and crowded that it was a real 
puzzle to know what had taken 
place right under one’s very eye— 
oirdt they certainly cpuld not be, 
and birds they certainly were not— 
neither w'ero they, as the sanguine 
or sanguinary ima^atiop of. sotpe 
pictured to themsmves, fragments 
of human creatures hurled into tlio 
air by this sudden hideous volcano; 
howbeit there were some sharp- 
sighted people who protended to 
decipher the atoms thus tossed 
about, and to read them into veri¬ 
table disjecta membra —^but they 
w 4 re beams and charred timers, 
eu'th and stones, possibly broken 
gun-carriages, and a heavy gun or 
two, and what (.not beside—who 
could say what might not be there P 
At any rate it was a serious explo¬ 
sion, and happening thus euly it 
was a oonviucing and cheering 


proof to the intensely hardworking 
gunners that the ^prestige of invul¬ 
nerability was gone from Sweaborg 
—they nod found out Achilles’s 
heel; the shaft that could strike 
there might destroy; it was a matter 
of time and of determination. Pre¬ 
sently alouderandlongor continued 
explosion followed; something like 
(on a larger scale) the repeated 
* bang-bang’ of a cracker; evidently 
some connected series of chambers, 
probably magazines, had exploded. 
There seemed to be about six minor 
jets of flame, rapidly following ono 
another, and ending in a gi'and 
burst—a great scarred disorderly 
patch on the rocky island side 
showed ever after this the dismal 
effects of the spectacle that had so 
startled us at a distance. 

What nice cover, what snug sly 
hiding-places those follows seem to 
have yonder; true, every now and 
then, besides those easy, self-pos¬ 
sessed fellows on tho rocks, who 
malqe so free, a bayonet glints 
under the trees on the sloping 
hill-sido, or a helmet or cross-belt 
catches the light, behind a bank-like 
screen of earth, and boughs and 
leaves; and from time to time in 
the early morning we have fancied 
we could detect them stcaltliily 
and warily getting into position. 
However, they keep on the whole 
extremely close, so that with endless 
screwing and wiping of glasses, and 
adjusting of slides to get the exact 
focus, it is all the more amusement 
to try and puzzle them out: iheg 
certainly, poor fellows, arc more in 
harm’s way than we arc, upon vrlioso 
intentions they are a good deal de¬ 
pendent. And now &t tho decla¬ 
ration. 

*Look out, signalman; what’s 
that going up at the A,rroganVf 
main r’—as three tiny dark knots on 
the signal-lincp cutting the sky at 
speed, whisk up to the masthead. 

< Commence firing!’ and the knots- 
so neat and tight, on the instant un¬ 
tie into three oblong flags of parti> 
coloured bunting, chequered whito 
and blue and re<f and yellow'. 

* Commence firing* rings along the 
deck, ere ever the flags have well 
had time to disclose their flaunting 
tale to the morning sun, and all is 
bustle and stir, jostling and jumping, 
clattering of handspikes and strain- 
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iDg of gear. Kow is tHe * cantan¬ 
kerous’ dimity and zeal of the 
growling old gunner made liappy» 
and tlie eagerness of those men who 
havo watched his late mystic opera¬ 
tions just going to he gratified: 
those ominous points, taken on the 
deck with as much care and serious¬ 
ness and punctilio as if they were 
bases of triangulation for a trigono* 
metrical survey; those cabalistic 
lines drawn in pencil on the port- 
sills, as if to measure a transit, or 
determine an altitude; above all, 
that determined archimandritical 
air of importance that will take no 
denial—that knows no compromise 
when a great operation of this sort 
has to bo conducted on sound prin¬ 
ciples, and for the good of the 
service: all these have deeply im¬ 
pressed the minds of those simple 
men who repose confidence in the 
philosophy and practical science of 
the gunner. ‘Sir,’ says one, ‘we 
must be going to have warm work 
of it, ’cos, these last three da^s, the 
gunner’s been hard busy * come- 
cratin* the broadside;’ he^ meant 
‘ concentrating ’ it. 

A few seconds more, and such a 
« hattuc has begun. Arrogant^ Cos- 
sackt noisy lituc C>*ufiser,all banging 
away together, near fifty guns of 
heavy calibre roaring in high rivalry 
at the top of their iron voices, witn 
the utmost rapidity and vehemence 
of articulation. In the twinkling 
of an eye not a soldier was to be seen 
ashore among the rocks and trees; 
even * the oisappearing band’ of 
Bhodcrick Dhws clansmen sunk 
not 80 swiftly on the heather-clad 
mountain side at the signal of their 
chief, 08 these vanished at the first 
burst of noise and smoke ftom the 
ships’ sides. And these latter con¬ 
tinued ^flinging forth their anc^ 
tumultuous notes, pausing awhile 
now* and then to ^ke breath, and 
then a fresh hurst, till it seemed as 
though there was a spite against the 
very rocks, and they were minded 
to blow away the whole island bodily. 

While this ‘diversion,’ as it is 
playfully termed, was going on on 
the extreme left of the position, the 
contest was elsewhere spreading and 
deepening; the actual position of 
the mortar and gun-vessels was, as 
before explained, hidden from sight 
to persons on board the three slups 


to the left, by theintervenmg island 
of Melko : only the smoke of their 
quickly followmg discharges rose 
over tne tree-tops, and showed what 
they were rcaUy about. But now 
from our decks we began to catch 
sight of those little teazing, impor¬ 
tunate steamers clear of the island; 
it was plain that they were braving 
the fire of the enemy, and advancing 
nearer and nearer considerably in 
their own rapid and untiring evolu¬ 
tions : and ihii told a good tale, 
while at the same time the fire from 
the batteries was manifestly relaxed. 
But looking right across the inter¬ 
vening space, down to Miolo and 
Sandhamn, some four or five miles 
away, we could see our old friends 
the blockships, Cornwallis and 
Sastingst with Amphion frigate, 
standing in towards tne enemy with 
topgallant m&sts down; and here it 
was evident would be the only real 
collision of ship and battciy; but as 
it was also plain that anything done 
there would not seriously, vitally 
affect the general operation—if the 
mortars and gun-vessels failed to 
dominate the force opposed to them, 
the ships at San^amn, however 
successnil, per se, wotJd not alter 
the failure—one felt less misgiving 
at seeing that comparatively slender 
force gliding steadily on in gtately 
attitude towards the tremendous 
array^of batteries winch we had seen 
bristling along the whole shore of 
Sandhat^. It was dearly impossible 
that they could he committed to a* 
neck-or-nothing venture; but the 
‘ diversion’ they were making might 
be*of a serious nature too, even if it 
was only to distract and engage the 
enemy, so that we thou^t with 
^me anxiety about the good friends 
we Lad*left down there, and how 
matters might speed with them, as 
tbp advancing ships gradually be¬ 
came lost to view oehmd Backhol- 
men, which hides (from our present 
position) the more distant and 
heavily armed shore of Sandhamn 
beyond. We saw them stand on, 
firmg rapidly from both tiers of 
guns on the ‘ port’ or inshore side 
as they advanced, a pretty sight 
enough as the successive jets of 
fiame twinkled rapidly along their 
dark sides, but it was too far to see 
more, and the enemy’s batteries op¬ 
posed to them were out of sight to us. 
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They found however a hot berth 
enough, being hulled a good many 
times, and very many shot passing 
over and through tlio rigging: tho 
CornioaHis&n^A'tnphionioo suflered 
some loss in men as well as materiel, 
the former having eight or nine men 
wounded, tho latter three and one 
killed, besides the mainyard badly 
hit, while the Sasiings escaped 
unhurt. 

During the short time that the 
ships were in action at Sandhamn, 
four liuBsian cun-boats came out. 
This was the first occasion on which 
these much-talked-of craft made 
their appearance, and they certainly 
are not calculated to insnire their 
opponents with any great (uead, nor 
probably their own people wdth 
much confidence: the day has gone 
by for them even in their own waters, 
except under very favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, for either • attack or 
defence: the advantage which they 
no doubt once possessed, in com¬ 
parison with the heavy duU-work- 
mg ships of post generations, to 
which they were either a most im¬ 
portant aid or a very serious oppo¬ 
nent, has simply been transferred to 
other hands.* Fortune—^heartless 
jilt—still as ever delighting in her 
cruel sport, true to her character. 
Nunc Saihit nunc alns, benigna, has 
in this instance also imped her wing 
fitom one side to tlie othcr^ and 
shifted over her changeli ng fa vours. 
These row gun-boats, w'itUmOir fifty 
br sixty men completely exposed, 
are altogether put into the shade by 
the more manageable and safe 
steam gun-boat which ., we have 
brought out with such ^eat and 
markedsuccess in this ycarsw arfare. 
They came out of some liiddpn big]«t. 
or nook about Sandhamn, and com¬ 
menced firing at a long distance; 
the Bastings DroMghi a lo-inchgun 
instantly to bear on them, and the 
very first shell thrown burst right 
over them—they w'aited for no more, 
but straightway souglit their cover. 
It could not be seen w'hothcr any 
loss was inflicted on them or not; 
but as one shot show'cd tlmt tho 
enemy had got their range to a 
nicety, they prudently ran no further 
risk; the second would probably 
have been among them, and one, 
striking, would sink tho craft, or 
render ner useless, or half annihilate 


the crew. It was perhaps an experi¬ 
ment only on their part; indeed it 
can hardly be thought that tlie 
Bussiaus themselves can now havo 
any confidence in such craft (in 
^ite of all that onr good friends tlio 
Swedes have got to say for gun-boats 
precisely Kimuar) to oppose the easily 
managed flotillas of tlie allies: iiifact, 
tbey tax their strength now' to catch 
up again ibo lust advantage, and to 
such good purpose tliat tncy Imve, 
snug and carefully kepi in, already 
more steam gun-boats than the 
French and Euglish had this year 
together. Another year, this arm, 
both for ofleuco and defence, must 
inevitably havo far greater promi¬ 
nence, and gun-boat conflicts may 
take the place of the frigate actions 
of former days. But whatever calls 
there may be for their invaluable 
service, it was plain all tJirough the 
campaign that this w'as the arm to be 
streuglhcnod: squadrons of ten, 
twenty, or thirty such craft, in alie- 
gioDCc to some one dashing frigate 
and determined captain, are w anted 
to scour every part of the coast, as 
the most effectual method, shortest 
and sharpest, of continuing and hav¬ 
ing done with warfare; and it is a '* 
mutter of conglutulation that such a 
step seems actually intended, if tho 
war should continue into another 
campaign. 

These ships engaged at rather long 
range, nor woula there have been 
any object to gain by closing in this 
instance; but their action, short 
and sharp, told very plainly that 
ships engaging at a long distance 
are little good against earth or any 
other batteries. Tho block-ships 
are heavily armed; they carry long 
2-pounder8 on both decks, very 
eavy, powerful, and serviceable 
guns; but they soon found them¬ 
selves obliged to confine their firing 
almost exclusively to the six lo-inch 
^QB on their upper decks, which 
threw shells wiUi effect into the 
shore batteries; but this was fight¬ 
ing six guns instead of thirty, the 
w hole broadside, a rate of diminution 
at which a whole fleet w'ould be 
powerless against such defences: 
nothing but close quarters can 
enable a ship to develope lhat pre¬ 
ponderance of metal w'hich she pos¬ 
sesses, and which counterbalances 
her greater vulnerability. Nothing 
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depended on these ships foA^ing 
themselves into such a position; 
nothing at least of such importance 
as to justify in their case the certain 
great increase of loss which they 
would liave sustained. It was not 
necessary here as on the memorable 
8th of September, that tho diversions 
or subsidiary attacks should be of 
that deadly and desperate nature, to 
ensure the success of the main one, 
for now no such issue was at stake. 
So it would have been a useless 
wnsteofgallantry; and they behaved 
gallantly enough in engaging as 
they did; but it proved, if proof 
were wanting, that a fleet or the 
most powerful ships but throws 
away its strength, which docs not 
engage at the doscst attainable 
quarters; tho great battle is to 
get into such a position: if it is not 
attainable in the nature of things, 
better give it up and go to some¬ 
thing else than waste blood and 
treasure by throwing the balance 
into the advcrsary’sbwd; to achieve 
this advantage then, in miy waters 
and under any clrcumstanecsf every 
cflbrl ought to be used, the great 
pre-requisite and auxiliary for the 
purpose being already ours, viz., 
steam, to give speed ofer the ground 
and manageability under w^ay. No 
number of slxips could in any reason¬ 
able time have destroyed the defen¬ 
ces on Sandhamn alone, at upw ards 
of a mile ofiT, had that been a neces¬ 
sary part of tho operation; aad of 
course these three ships, for any¬ 
thing except the purpose of distract¬ 
ing the enemy’s attention, were to 
all intents and purposes utterly 
overmatched—the nre on them from 
shore would converge, W'hile their’s 
would be divergent: still, twice their 
number, or little more, quickly going 
in to w'hhin a quarter of a mile, 
would, with good gunnery, have 
annihilated those baeieries probably 
in an hour or two, by destroying 
their power of mutual support, and 
crushing them piecemeal. This 
shows i^ab conditions are necessary 
to enable fleets to cope successfully 
with shore defences, the means that 
must be at hand to give them the 
numerical superiority absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, even supposing that nature 
does not interpose her own para¬ 
mount obstacles. However it seems 
truo that in the case of Bussia, 


nature has set the chief defence 
of her great strongholds, and to 
their credit it must be added, art 
has adroitly semed and enhanced 
the strcnglu which nature gives. 

Desirous then as the nation is of 
naval glory, impatient of delay when 
there seems room for a bold and 
grand stroke, it does not seem—^let 
the reason of the fault be where it 
m^—that as yet means have been 
Bumciently accommodated to the end 
in view; and our grand imposing 
armament which has looked at 
Cronstadt for two long summers 
unable to close thoroughly at all 
essential points, would simply have 
wasted its strength in committing 
itself to a serjpus attempt on those 
advantageously - placed defences. 
Engage near, or you ong^o at such 
unequal terms that it is folly to 
eng^e at all. If your mcajis are 
not fitted fer that, provide others 
that arc ; you have not spared trea¬ 
sure, where the necessity has been 
seen, in the East—^no, nor far more 
precious than treasure, blood that 
cannot bo replaced once spilt; so 
it must not be spared here. Uhreosuro 
is not tho vitu point with us that 
Bussia supposes; freefy give it, but 
wisely direct it, and it will be found 
that if great things arc not done, 
the fault will bo somewhorA else 
than in tho want of spirit of your 
Youngdnen, your loaders and your 
led, to emulate the deeds of the men 
of the poHcr 

However, we have wandered from • 
tho actual long-arm bombardment 
of Sweaborg, whose flames are burn¬ 
ing Bercely yrhilc the iron-throated 
guns of the assailants, and equ^y 
iron-throated men, are roaring in a 
sj^age joy over the progress of tho 
work of aestruction, now patent and 
progressive. 

Early in the day the two-decker 
Lzechiel under Langdm, w^hlch had 
resisted very hotly and seemed to 
mount guns of long range, was 
warped a good way &thcr in, out 
of harm’s reach. Tho three-decker 
Huasia in the main entrance by 
Gusta&vard about the same time 
beat a retreat also, and went into 
shelter quite out pf sight; it was 
surmised that only serious damage 
could cause such a OToceediog, and 
two gun-boats with Xoncastor guiu 
had been specially directing their 
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fire on the Bussia in partinular; 
but not till the Bussian despatch 
came before the world was it known 
how hardly it had gone with these 
ships, especially the Bussia, which 
haa lost about twenty killed and 
eighty>eight wonnded, andwas in the 
greatest peril of being blown up at 
one moment, and of sinking tlirough 
manifold wounds. This was cer¬ 
tainly an unlooked-for testimony to 
the accuracy of the practice, which 
probablyhas seldom been soroassed. 

To attempt to describe the pro* 
CTCBS of affairs after this time would 
be merely to chronicle how the 
flames waxed and waned from time 
to time. The Bussian reply after 
the first few hours nuts very fitfiil 
and irregular, probably for the good 
reason that they found the difficulty 
of hitting such small objects as the 
distant fixed mortar-boats, or the 
nearerhut rapidly moving gun-boats, 
and thns saved their fire. Probably 
tiiey thought the seeming weakness 
of silence might tempt the ships to 
come closer in, thinking to * make 
sycker soth,’ and complete the work 
with their broadsides. Vain hope 
of theirsbut whenever any vessel 
did come a jittle nearer than the 
others, the languid fire warmed up 
into greater fierceness for a while, 
and vicn subsided again. More¬ 
over, beyond a doubt there must 
have been very many men employed 
about that vast focus of conflagra¬ 
tion, and probably no con- 
•iusion in the whole place, in spite of 
the best endeavours: so tliat it is 
not surprising that their fire pre¬ 
sently waxed faint and partial and 
irregular. This renders it indeed 
highly probable that the loss in¬ 
flicted, in men, must have been veQr 
severe—but all removed fr6m view, 
and utterly unknown. Bumour has 
since, perfiaps not altogether falsc^, 
put file number at 2000, killed and 
wounded; in Sweden indeed, after¬ 
wards, we heard 4000; but con¬ 
sidering the improbability that 
the best part of the town, the ar- 
seilhl and stores, should have been 
loft to be devoured hour after hour 
by the flames, which were fed every 
moment by showers of shell, and at 
ni^ht by rockets, without an effort 
bemg made to stop the progress of 
destruction—apd considering the 
honourable mention made in the 


Bussian despatch of the conduct of 
certain officers and men iu en¬ 
deavouring to check the flames iu 
some of me batteries, it is likely 
that their men must have been 
CTeatly exposed in every part,~one 
Judders to thinkhowmuch,—in the 
fiery rain of shells which incessantly 
poui'cd into that burning crater, 
the town of Sweaborg. The won¬ 
derful thing to the distant spectator 
was to see how the beautiful church 
stood unscathed, its minarets en¬ 
veloped in smoke, and often (as it 
seemed) the flames rearing them¬ 
selves violently in delirious leaps 
around and above—curling right 
over their very tops. But it was 
really on a s^t beyond the reach of 
the falling snell, on the innermost 
island, itself isolated; and the flames 
were not so near it as they seemed 
—^yet they seemed to have penetrated 
right beyond, and to the back of the 
church. 

In the afternoon, the signal having 
been^mado for all ships to send 
armed boats alongside the admiral, 
the AT^gant, Cruiser, and Cossach 
slowly steamed back from Brumsio, 
to rejoin the squadron at the main 
anchorage: their purpose was ef¬ 
fected, though' perhaps not all ex- 
ectations satisfied, for the soldiers 
ad made no reply, but were either 
utterly scattered or, more likely, 
most effectually hidden; and both 
parties must have understood one 
another that nothing of any serious 
nature was likely to be undertaken 
in that quarter, however important 
in regard to Helsingfors itself. 

Hothing could be more amusing 
than the scene in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the flagship as the aifferent 
steam gun-boats came towards night¬ 
fall clustering abont for fresh orders, 
ammimition, inquiries, reports, and 
rest; officers hoarse and grimy; men 
much tired, but more animated; 
and the dim little craft, with here 
and there a scratch or a splinter, 
more however firom their own than 
the enemy’s firing, drabbled with, 
smoke and dirt and powder, looking 
very much in want of a good 
* grooming,' like a horse after along 
day across country, and the great 
impudent-looking gun, ' bold as 
brass,’ stuck up at many degrees of 
elevation, as if nothing in the world 
could compete with his physiogno* 
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mj —nothing be worth looldng at 
in the same day with kU D£id, 
charred, Bulphur-stained lips. And 
then there was a tale to almost 
every shot, whichever way it went 
across the water, from foe or friend; 
how this shell had just burst astern 
or ahead—that carried sway the 
quarter-boat and left the command¬ 
ing officer, who was standing in or 
on it, or close by it, unhurt—^that 
had sent its splinters whizzing over 
the heads of the men; how tnis •of 
* ours’ had pitched right into a bat¬ 
tery, and that caused the explosion. 
It 18 hard to say how many claimed 
this honour, now few did not; 
however those that did not cause it 
no doubt deserved to have done so, 
and however many had a hand in 
it, it was a grana explosion after 
all. 

After some delays in making the 
necessary arrangements — lieute¬ 
nants receivinginatructions on board 
the flagship, gunners getting their 
proper complement of rockets, tobes, 
oles, and * bursters* on board, 
oats jostling, coxswains hailing, 
every one in high animation, — at 
last, a flotilla of some two dozen 
largcboats rowing from tento twenty 
oars [each oariwing rocket-tube 
fixed on a stanchion to the gunwale, 
and about three dozen rockets, 
mostly 24-pounder8],gets fatrlyaway 
from iho uag-sbip, and after sorting 
itself into something like order, 
forms line a*head. Our faces set 
towards the Earing town, we slowly 
move on in a wavy serpentine course 
till witbiu a distance of perhaps 
from 1500 yards to a mile from the 
shore. Uosting free there, fine 
abreast is formed, and preparations 
to commence firing, while *rather 
heard than seen, busy commanding 
olFicers hurry-scurry backwards and 
forwai'ds along the line in their 
light* gigs, ordering* or disordering 
as the case might be. 

A still and rather starlight night 
and smooth sea added to the im¬ 
pressiveness of the scene, con¬ 
trasting so strangely and strongly 
with the disturaance man was 
making; a half-suppressed hum of 
men, and now and tnen a clear loud 
ringing word of command, indicated 
whereabouts the long line of boats 
stretched, half-a-mile and more, for 
there was some considerable space 


between the boats for convenience. 
A mfie in front lay Sweaborg, its 
batteries all silent^-ominously w it 
might be,* its piles of buudings 
sbowing toeir outlines in Klief 
against the glare of fire, now widely 
spread, which was shooting up here 
and there at intervals with fierce 
fitful flames, but generally crowning 
the place ^ with a bright rim or 
glowing fringe of white neat, as the 
conflagration, its first outburst sub¬ 
sided, settled seemingly to its 
embers. A mile in our rem* the 
mortar-vessels jarring on the ear 
with their heavy boom, as at regular 
intervals they told the minutes of 
the night, while the wondering eye 
strained itself to fatigue, as it fol¬ 
lowed with carious pleasure the mad 
projectile mounting higher still and 
higher, and onward still and onward 
in ucIirionssti^Dgth, clearly traced by 
the lighted fiise all through its spiral 
course, as screwing its path sky-high 
it literally clove the air, in a grand 
parabola of a milo at least in height 
and two miles in horizontal distance, 
then finally plumped into some de¬ 
voted mass of buildiugs, and instan- 
taneouslyflung ashowerof sparkling 
fire-drops arotmd, or disappeared in 
a blazing volume of flame. The ac¬ 
curacy of the shell practice was cer¬ 
tainly marvellous; those whi%h we 
watched at night, soaring high over 
our heads, scarce ever failed to ex^ 
plode either right on the parapets 
or roofs, “of within a second or two 
of striking. * There goes a French- • 
man!*—* toere goes an Englishman!' 
the men would cry out in delight as 
the* whizzjng, screaming thing 
spired up overhead; generally they 
patriotically applied tJie latter desig¬ 
nation to any one which it pleased 
them to flincy was going to be a good 
one, for indeed there had been no 
few instances in which, for whatever 
cause, the French fuses had been 
very bad. I certainly watched for 
a long time, and from a very small 
distance, on the following day, one 
vessel of our allies, firing with the 
liveliest vigour from two ten-inch 
mortars; probably they had got into 
a * bad lot* of fuses, but so sure as 
the word was gii^x. to fire, there, 
in about a second or two after, you 
would see handng in mid-air, hdf- 
way between the contending parties, 
a white clot of smoke—seemingly 
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self-produced out of nothing—in- 
wariy disturbed a moment, then 
dowlj spreading and sailing away 
with the light air. If you looked 
below perhaps your eye might just 
catch a few sporadic splasnes far 
away on the water, as ii some one 
had dashed a handful of grayel in— 
the shell had burst high up in air, far 
away and futile, and the iron frag¬ 
ments, like poor Vulcan cast out by 
the heel from the courts above, come 
tumbling headlong into the water; 
unluckily some of our gun-boats 
were circling away just there, so 
that it was a great chance they did 
not suffer more from friend than 
enenw. This repeated failure seemed 
to afiord to the perplexed and exas¬ 
perated commandant of the vessel in 
question matter for a lively display of 
wrath, of which the hapless seijcant 
got the chief benefit, os it did to us of 
amusement to watch tlic conscious 
bepuzzlemont on boturd at the pbe- 
noraenon. However, l^'rcncb or 
English, or both, the night practice 
with shells was imdcniably excellent, 
and easily observed. 

But it is time to return to the 
boats, now distinctly visible in the 
strange purple glare of their own 
daylight; dark forms of men and 
boats and gear, showing snlamander- 
likc in the midst of sheets of flashing 
dazzling hrightness, or wliolc trains 
•uf showery scintillations, as cveir 
rocket rose from the water^ 
edge with a sudden i^sli, a hot, 
soiigliing, sighing sound, gradually 
increasing to a scream as it flew 
lighting all around; but the bat¬ 
teries took no advantage of*'the 
mark. Certainly at first a rocket 
is a most disa^eeable neighbour in 
spite of his splendid brilliancy; be¬ 
sides that you know wcH that ho 
has a eaiiricious erratic disposition, 
and may be like Pyrrhus’s elepl^ts 
of old, if out of sorts, worse to friend 
than to foe, all his peculiarities are 
BO strongly impressed on you when 
in a boat with him; the momentary 
dgzzling glare, the back-fire spurting 
out close to your side in a sudden 
furious jet of dIuo flame, and casting 
up volumes of steam around you 
from contact with the water along¬ 
side ; the semi-scorching moment as 
the sheet of light flashes past, 
making you for we nonce a literal 
^re-eater in spite of yourself, and, 


[January, 

what with serious doubts as to the 
contingent rem^ders of your eye¬ 
lashes, hair, and whiskers, inspiring 
you with a soupfon of a notioa 
that you are in a mess rather in 
being where you are—all. these are 
lively but unlooked-for realities; but 
you get over them in a minute, and 
forget yourself in aiding to adjust 
the pole of the next rocket, or 
watching proceedings around, and in 
the general animation. On a sud¬ 
den we were startled by a flash dif¬ 
ferent from the others in tlie boat 
next but one, about a hundred yards 
off, and the cry * Down in the boats 
all,’ ‘overboard men!’ A rocket 
hod got foul in the tube, in the 
Vulture's boat; not getting clear, it 
set fire to the fore part of the boat, 
scorching some oi tho men, tho 
whole bemg for a short time a sheet 
of flame. It was a curious sight to 
look out and sco the bending forms 
in all the boats near, level with tho 
gunwale (a precaution adopted in 
casq^ihemissue should fly along the 
line, scattering destruction u here it 
went),- u'hile the crow' of tlic boat 
seek a perilous safety in the water; 
but other boats instantly closed 
up, and beyoud tho whetting and 
scorching of i^mo poor follows and 
the damage to tho boat, providen¬ 
tially uo burt was done, still these 
acci^uts are sometimes of a most 
desperate and deadly nature. Such 
as the rocket is, every precaution is 
taken to prevent fire. Tlie tube is 
carefully slung clear of the gun¬ 
wale, that tho back-fire may strike 
tho water; it would burn the boat’s 
bottom out else. The rockets are in 
cases of six, very strongly secured, 
so that many at a time cannot be 
exposed; and as each one is taken 
out the case is made fast, and 
stowed away under wet bullock 
hides : no ammunition is carried in 
the boat; in there is, and need 
be, great care. But it seems that 
tlie rocket itself might bo improved, 
both in certainty of range and 
manageabili^, and mode less pre¬ 
carious. 1^0 pains should be 
spared to secure the greatest pos¬ 
sible accuracy to these tremendous 
missiles, so vuuablc in warfare from 
their destructiveness; at present 
the practice appears to want preci¬ 
sion, though it must be owned the 
circumstances under which it is 
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carried on are generally rather un¬ 
favourable: night time, the motion 
of the boat, ana the rough approx¬ 
imation only R 3 to (hetance and 
direction that may ho possible, 
must be considered. On the whole, 
the nights of rocket-firing, besides 
being a very brilliant and animated 
display of fireworks on a grand 
scale, visibly increased the area 
of conflagration, striking out fresh 
and distinct patches of flame, which 
gradually became confluent, and 
roared and heaved in awful commo¬ 
tion, a grand but torriblo sight, a 
raving sea of fire. Late in tho 
night the batteries were roused 
from thojr unaccountable lethargy 
to fire some sullen shots, by a 
smaller division of rocket-boats sent 
from the ships oH* Sandhamn and 
Miolo; and a ^ort time before dawn 
the whole returned to their respective 
ships. 

The next day no alteration took 
place ill the general plan, only in 
the early morning the batteries 
rciflied fiercely for an houf or 
two, and then the same fitful fire 
was kept up. The great Nicholas 
battery on Stora Kcntan, from tho 
range of its guns, was most able and 
willing to make reply; &i^d some 
guns on Gustafsvard below tho cita- 
ael, and some high up on the terraces 
of Bakholmeu, also ranged a long 
distance: these made a cross-fire, 
but inefibetivo. The ^Russian shells 
were decidedly a failure, mqyc it 
seemed throiigli the badness of the 
fuse, wliich burst them high in tho 
air, tlmn from falling shoH of dis¬ 
tance ; undoubtedly many burst 
over and beyond, not only the 
moving gun-boats, but tbe mortar- 
voBsels, which were further, out; 
indeed some of these had to shift 
position a little at one time. From 
a small fricky islet well in advance 
of thp line of mo][tars, close to 
which several of the gun-boats were 
assiduously circling in a sort of 
restless waltz h deux temps, we 
viewed the contest for some hours 
on tho second day. A French gun- 
vessel at anchor and stripped to her 
work, the Dtagowne, seemed to be 
the special mark selected by the 
enemy, no doubt recommended by 
her stationary position. Being at 
no great distance, we could tell the 
practice distinctly, and a very lively 


duel was kept up: the Russian shot 
appeared generally to drop about 
fifty or sixty yards short, with a fair 
direction; it seemed vrondcrfid 
the Dragonne should preserve as 
she did her integral condition, but so 
it was. Mcanwmle tho poor mortar- 
vessel already alluded to, and no 
great way off, was the scone of much 
vain but earnestly-meant energy; 
and nearerstiU, two gun-boats imme¬ 
diately in front. Nos. p and i6, w'ere 
keeping up a most animated jprivate 
engagement with the great Nicholas 
battery. It was beautiful to see the 
precision with which frequently their 
8-inch shell would strike tho very 
parapet, and leave a scar in an em¬ 
brasure ; while the Russian shell in 
return would come screaming right 
ux), close enough to our look-out 
position to carry with it an ugly 
sound of uncomfortable nearness, 
then plunge .harmlesB in tho water. 
Tho pertinacity of little * i 5 ,’ who 
for a long time had it all to himself 
before joined by * 9,’ was very enter¬ 
taining, circling about w*ith a kind 
of crowdng air of defiance of the 

C allus galUnaceus order,—a little 
untam-cock, pitting his pugn<acity 
against the superior bulk of the 
would-hc tyrant of the walk. 

A little more to the right, but near 
enough to distinguish faces,^ five 
more (I think Nos. i, 2,3,5, ana 23,) 
were acting os partners in those- 
Almac^ evolutions which have been 
so much admired; certainly it was 
a singular and strikingly animated 
sight to see these busy, determined 
little mischief-makers following one 
another at high speed, in a sort of a 
fairy rinff on the water of barely 
200 yards' diameter, each firing 
without stopping, os the bend 
id *his c<Airee brought both guns 
to bear. It was this rapidity 
and^recisLon of manoouvring which, 
according to the story at the 
time, so delighted tho French 
Admiral that that gallant officer, 
with true Gallic animation, claxipcd 
his hands, waved his arms, and with 
a real tripudium, forgetting his 
dignity in his cordiality, danced a 
hearty fling to the exclamation, 

‘ The English gun-boats I—they are 
magnifique—they are the perfection 
of tacieed* At night tho rockets 
were repeated; one division, how¬ 
ever, of lK>ats going in till midnight, 
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and then relieved by a second. This 
time the enemy firca most spitefully 
as soon as ever tho opening of 
the boats showed their position. 
The second division was delayed 
much in going in, and moreover 
permitted to drop too far to leeward, 
a very perceptible breeze blowing 
across the front. This, which might 
have been avoided, had the effect of 
bringing them very near the bat¬ 
teries on the Helsingfors shore and 
Stora Hentan, who soon showed 
their readiness. The rushing sound 
of rochets speedily mixed with the 
whirr of red-hot shot and tho 
screaming of shell. Prepared by tho 
event of the night before, everyone 
was on the qui mve, for a rocket 
oing wrong—nay, the first fiery 
zzing thing that came flashing 
along the line over the heads of the 
men, in our simplicity we took to 
be a rocket ‘got into the wrong 
groove,’ and coming where it had no 
business. It was, however, an angry 
Hussian missile, hotly and noisily 
discharging its own proper duty, the 
herald of many more such; on it 
passed, a sort of angry demon abroad, 
but vainly sped, and plumped into 
the water a few yards off, splashing 
tho commander of the division in his 
gig, in lame and impotent conclusion. 

T^c time lost m getting into a 
more advantageous position (where, 
•^lowever, we were instantly saluted 
with a cross fire, sharp, and well- 
directed, which probably in a few 
‘ minutes would nave caused some 
damage), and the completely visible 
position of the boats as moruing 
was breaking, led to tlio order, 
‘Cease firing—return on board,* 
which was probably more wise than 
acceptable to the ardent miud^ of 
most of the men who obeyed it; and 
so we returned, having expended 
but few rockets, to the respective 
ships. This terminated the active 
proceedings of the bombardment. 
Two days longer the squadron re¬ 
mained in presence, but it was soon 
^parent mat the work was over. 
The great armament which impos- 
ingly commands the Baltic iiad 
dealt a side-blow, a kind of back¬ 
handed smack the question of its 
real weight and strength as yet un¬ 
opened, a res Integra, reserved for 


other days and circumstances. As 
a mere episode in the h^anqiiil life 
of the heavy ships, this operation 
was an increase of prestige. Tho 
fleet had in the fulness and repose 
of strength, flung off this sampler 
or handsel of its power, slumbering 
else: to have gathered there ana 
looked on, must have impaired its 
name. Considering tlie character of 
the enemy, unyielding but unven¬ 
turing, perhaps tho oest counsel 
had been taken: — what was 
done hod been well done, and 
well arranged beforehand; a great 
artillery experiment had suc¬ 
ceeded admirably; the people, men 
and officers, strung to a high pitch 
of excitement, he 3 exerted tnem- 
solves even to absolute exhaustion: 
indeed, what some had gone through 
was almost marvellous, especially in 
the mortar-vessels; and the effects 
were sometimes rather whimsical, 
in the deafness and specchleasnoss 
that ensued. The mortars were dis¬ 
abled, most of them cracked, some 
actually having split in twain, as 
you njight split a nut; yet the very 
rim was at least ten inches tliick of 
solid metal; a hollow cylinder of ten 
inches thick, measuring thirteen 
inches acrofcd the insiae, slit in 
twain, and the pieces, each weighing 
some tons, tossed yards apart; but 
some of these massive ‘balistss’ of 
modern warfare had fired upwards 
of fifty shell, each weighing 210 
pounds, with a charge of twenty 
pounds of powder, in 8ie first hour- 
and-a-half I 

Here we leave the tale. This is 
no place to discuss questions of pro¬ 
fessional or belligerent rights; but 
there u as enough in tho service 
that had been performed, looked on 
as the guerilla part, the long-armed, 
almost off-handed surplusage of 
naval war, to give gooa omen for 
the performaivjo of more clinching, 
severe, and decisive measures, as 
soon as policy shall inaugurate 
them; perliaps, too, to show their 
necessity. Well is it that we are 
buckling on our armour, and learn¬ 
ing our deficiencies; what was 
done, and what was left undone, 
both are rife with instruction and 
with promise, should tho evil days 
of war continue. T. P. 
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Chaptss I. 


* XT ATE,* said Aunt Deborah to 

me, as we sat with our feet on 
the fender one rainy afternoon,—or, 
as we were in London, I should say 
one rainy morning ^—in June, * I 
tliink altogether, considering the 
weather and what not, it would be 
as well for you to giye up this 
Ascot expedition, my dear.* 

I own I felt more than half-in¬ 
clined to cry—most girls would have 
cried,—but Aunt D^orah says I am 
ycry unlike the generality of women, 
and so, altbou^ X had ordered a 
peach-coloured mantle, and such a 
bonnet as can only be seen at 
Asc6t on the Cup Day, I kept bagk 
my tears, and swallow^ that homd 
choking feeling in my throat, whilst 
I replied with the most careless 
manner I could assume, * Goodness, 
aunt, it wont ram for ever: not 
that I care; but think what a dis¬ 
appointment for John !* 

1 must hero be allowed the privi¬ 
lege of my sex, to enter on a slightly 
discursive explanation as to who 
Aunt Dcboi’ah is, and who 1 am, 
not forgetting cousin Jolm, who* is 
good-nature itself, and without 
whom I cannot do the least bit. 
My earliest recollections of Aunt 
Deboroli, then, date from a period 
when I w'asa curly-headedlittlething 
in a white frock (not so very long 
ago, after all), and the first occa&ion 
on which I can recollect her person¬ 
ality with any distinctness was on a 
certain birthday, when poor grand- 
fatlier emd to me in hU funny way, 

* Kate, you romp I we must get you 
a rocking-horse.* Aunt Deborah 
lifted up ner bauds and eyes in holy 
horror and deprecation. ‘A rocking- 
horse, IVlr. Coventry,* said she; 

* what an' injudicious selection! 
(Aunt Deborah likes to round her 
periods, as the book-people say.) 
The child is a sad Tom-boy already, 
and if you are going to teach her to 
ride, /wont answer for the conse¬ 
quences in after life, when the 
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habits of our youth have become the 
second nature of our maturity.' 
Imagine such sentiments lo ex¬ 
pressed by a tall, austere lady, with 
nigh manly features, piercing dark 
eyes, a^o»^ of jet-blo^ hair coming 
low down on a somewhat furrowed 
brow. Cousin Jolm says all dark 
women arc inclined to bo cross, and 
I own I think we blondes have the 
best of it as far as good temper is 
concerned. My aunt is not altered 
in the slight^t de^ee from what 
she was men.* She dresses in¬ 
variably in grey silks of the most 
delicate shades and texture; carries 
spectacles low down upon her nose, 
where they can be of no earthly use 
except for inspection of the carpet; 
and wears lavender kid gloves at all 
hours of the day and night,—for 
Aunt Deborah is vain of her hand, 
and preserves its whiteness as a 
mark of her birth and parentage. 
Most families have a crotchet of Bcgie 
sort on which they plume them¬ 
selves ; epmo will boast that their 
scions rejoice one and all in long 
noses; others Jsteem the attenuated 
frames which they bequeathed to 
their descendants as the most pre¬ 
cious of legacies; one would not part 
vrith mmily squint for the finest 
pair of eyes that ever adorned an 
Andalusian maiden; another chc- 
risl^ his hereditary gout as a price¬ 
less patent *of nobility; and even 
insanity is prized in proportion to 
the tepaeity with whicli it clings to 
a particular race. So the Horsing- 
hams never cease talking of the 
Horsingham hand; and if I want to 
et anythmg out of Aunt Deborah, 
have only to lend her a pair of 
my gloves, and apolo^e to ner for 
their being so large that she can get 
both her hands into one. 

Now, the only thing we ever fall 
out about is what m^ aimt calls 
propriety. I had a Trench gover¬ 
ness once who left because I pinned 
the tail of Cousin John’s kite to her 
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akirt, and put wdiite mi<^ m her 
work-box, and she was always lec¬ 
turing mo about; what she called 

* tes coni'enances.' Aunt Debor^ 
don’t speak much French, though 
she says slio understands it wr- 
fectly, and slio never lets me alone 
about propriety. When I came 
home from church that rainy Sun¬ 
day, with Colonel Bingliam, under 
his umbrella (a cotton one), Aunt 
Deborah lectured me on the im¬ 
propriety of such a thing-^though 
the Colonel is forty if he is a day, 
and told me repeatedly he was a 

* safe old centloman ,’—1 didn’t think 
him at all dangerous, I’m sure. I 
rode a race against Dob Doshwood 
the other morning, once round the 
inner ring, down Rotten Row, to 
finish in &nt of Apsley House, and 
beat him all to ribbons—wasn’t it 
fun? and didn’t I kiek the dirt in 
his face; he looked like a wall that’s 
been fresh plastered, when he pulled 
up. I don’t know who told Aunt 
Deborah, It wasn't the coach¬ 
man, for he said he wouldn’t; but 
she heard of it somehow, and of 
course she said it was improjier and 
unladylike, and even unjeminine, as 
if anything a woman does can be 
unfeminine. I know Bob didn’t 
think so, though ho got the worst 
of^xt every way. 

To bo sure, wo women arc sadly 
kept down in tliis world, ■whatever 
wo shall be in the next. If they 
would only let us iTj, I think wo 
could beat the ‘ lords of the crea¬ 
tion,' as they call themselves, at 
everything they undertake.. Dear 
me, they talk about our weakness 
and vanity ;“why, they never know 
their own minds for two minutes 
together, and as for vani^, only«toll 
a man you think him good-looking, 
and he falls in love with you di¬ 
rectly ; or if that is too great a 
bounce —and indeedvery few of them 
have the slightest pretensions to 
beauty—you need only hint that ho 
ri4e8 gallantly, or waltzes nicely, or 
wears neat boots, and it will do quite 
as well. I recollect perfectly that 
cousin Rmily made her great mar- 
riage^five thousand a year and the 
chance of a baronetcy—by telling 
her partner in a quadrille, quite in¬ 
nocently, that * she should know 
his figure anywhere/ The man 
had a hump, and one leg shorter 


than the other, but be thought 
Emily was dying for him, and pro- 
posedi within a fortnight. Emily is 
an artless creature— * good com¬ 
mon sense,’Aunt Dohoradi calls it,— 
and,so she throw over Harry Bloom¬ 
field, and married the hump and the 
legs that didn’t match, and the 
el^ce of the baronetcy forthwith; 
and now they say he beats her, and 
1 think it serves her right. 

But we women—gracious! if we 
only take the trouble, we can turn 
the whole male sex round our little 
fingers. Who ever saw half a 
dozen of us hovering and w atching 
and fussing round a masculine 
biped, thankful even to be snubbed 
rather than not noticed at all? 
Who ever saw us fetch and carry 
like 80 many retrievers, and * sit up,' 
so to speak, for a withered roso-bud, 
at the fag end of an overblown 
bouquet. 3 ot that w'e don’t love 
flowers in their proper places, and 
keep them too, sometimes long after 
their colour has faded and their 
perfume gone, but we don’t moke a 
parmle of such tlungs, and have the 
grace to be ashamed of ourselves 
when we are so foolish. 

But it’s quite diflbreut with men. 
They give'^in to us about every¬ 
thing if we only insist—and it’s our 
own fault if wu don’t insist, for of 
course if they find \is complying and 
ready to oblige, why therca no end 
to their au^city. ‘Give ’em an 
inCh, and they t^c an ell.’ How¬ 
ever, they do try to keep us down as 
much as they can. iNow there’s 
that very exercise of riding that 
they are so proud of. They get us a 
side-saddle, as they call it, of enor¬ 
mous weight and inconvenience, on 
which they plant pommels enough to 
impale three women; they place us iu 
an attitude from which it is next to 
impossible to control a horse should 
he be violent, and in a drd^s which 
ensures a horrible accident should 
he fall, added to which they con¬ 
stantly give us the worst qua^- 
ped in the stable; and yet, with all 
these drawbacks, such is our own in¬ 
nate talcntand capacity, weridemany 
an impetuous steed in safety and 
comfort that a man would find a dan- 

f erouB and incontroUablo ‘mount,’ 
'or my part I only wi^ 1 had been 
bom a man—that’s to say, if I could 
keep my own ideas and feelings. 
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To be sure, I ebould lose a good 
many personal adommentes not 
that I’m vain enough to consider 
a beaat;|r, but still one cannot 
help being anxious about one’s own 
appearance, particularly if one has 
a fuU'length glass in one’s bed¬ 
room. I need not be ashamed to 
own that I know I’ve got bright 
eyes, and good teeth, and a fresh 
colour, and loads of soft brown hair, 
and not a bad figure^so my dress¬ 
maker tells me; though I think 
mvself I look best in a nding-habit. 
Altogether you can’t call that a 
perfect fright; but nevertheless 1 
think if 1 might I would change 
places with Cousin John. Me 
no Aunt Deborah to be continua^ 
preaching propriety to hm. !Ete 
can go out when ho likes without 
being questioned, and come in with¬ 
out being scolded. He can swagger 
about wherever he chooses without 
that most odious of incumbrances 
called a chaperones &nd though 1 
shouldn't care to smoko as many 
cigars as he does (much as I like 
the smell of them in the opei^air), 
yet I confess it must bo delightfully 
independent to have a latch-key. 

I often wonder whether other 


people think Cousin John good- 
looking. I have known him so long 
that 1 believe I can Iiardly be a fair 
judge. He is fresh-coloured, to be 
sure, and square, mid rather fat, 
and when he smUes, and shows all 
his white teeth, he has a wery 
pleasant appearance : but 1 think I 
tadmire a man who looks rather 
more of a roue^not liko Colonel 
Bingham exactly, whose face is all 
wrinkles and whiskers,—^but a little 
careworn and jaded, as if he Was 
accustomed to difficulties, and< had 
other things to occupy his thoughts 
besides his horses and his dinner. 
1 don’t like a man that stares at 
you, and I don’t liko a man tliat 
can’t look you in the face. He pro¬ 
vokes me if he is all smiles, and I've 
no patience with him if he’s cross. 
I’m not sure I know exactly what 
does please me best, but I do know 
that I like Cousin John’s constant 
good-humour, and the pains he 
t^es to give me a day’s amusement 
whenever he can, or what he calls 
* have Cousin Kate out for a la^ 
and this brings me back to Aunt 
Deborah and the expedition to 


Ascot, a thing of all others I fancied 
was so perfectly delighthl. 

' 3 fy dear,' said Aunt Deborah* 
as she folded her lavender-gloved 
hands, * if it wasn’t for the weather 
and my rheumatism, I’d accom¬ 
pany you myself, but I do consider 
tlut Ascot is hardly a place for my 
niece to bo seen at without a cha¬ 
perone, and with no other protector 
than John Jones.'—John Jones,* 
repeated the old lady, reflectively, 

* an excellent young man, doubtless: 

1 heard him ]& Catechism when he 
was so high, but still hardly equal 
to so responsible a charge as that of 
Miss Covent^.’ I knew this was 
what John calls a * back-hander’ at 
me, but I con be so good-tempered 
wlien I’ve anything to gain, there¬ 
fore I only said, ‘Well, aunt, of 
course youTe the best judge, and I 
don’t care the least aoout going, 
only when John calls this afternoon, 
YOU must explain it all to him, for 
ne’s ordered the carriage, and the 
luncheon, and cve^thing, and he’ll 
be so disappointed.’^ I’yo long ago 
found out that if you want to do 
anything, you should never seem 
too anxious about it. 

Aunt Deborah is fonder of John 
than she likes to confess. I know 
why, because I overheard my old 
nurse tell the housekeeper wh^yi I 
was quite a little thing; and what I 
hear, especially if I’m not intended- 
to hear it, I never forget. There 
were three Miss Horsmgliams, all 
with white hands,—poor mamma, 
Aunt Deborali, and Aunt Dorcas; 
now. Aunt Deborah wanted to 
marr>* old David Jones (John’s 
papaj; I can just remember him-^a 
snuffy little man with a broun wig, 
but^erbaps he wasn’tahvn^s so; and 
David Jodes, who was trightened 
at 4 ^nt Deborah's black eyes, 
thought Iio would rather marry 
Aimt Dorcas;—why the two sisters 
didn’t toss up for him I can’t think; 
but he did xaaTry . Aunt Dorcas, 
and Aunt Doboralx has been an old 
maid ever since. Sometimes even 
now she fixes her eyes on Cousin 
John, and then takes them off with 
a great sigh. It seems ridiculous 
in an old lady, bu^ I don’t know 
that it is so. That’s the reason mv 
cousin can do what he likes with 
Annt Deborah; and that's the 
reason why, when he called on that 
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Twny afternoon, he persuaded her to 
let me go down to Ascot with him 
all alone by our two selvea the 

following day. , 

How pleasant it is to wake on tho 
morning of a gala day; to hear the 
carts and cabsrumblmg andclatter> 
ing in the streets, and to know that 
you must get up early, and be ofF di¬ 
rectly after breakfast, and will hare 
tho whole livelong day to amuse 
yourself in. What a bright sunshiny 
morning it was, and wl^t fun I liad 
going wiih John in a Hansom to 
Padmngton—I like a Hansom cab, 
it goes so fast,—and then down to 
Windsor by the train, in a carriage 
full of suen smart people, some of 
whom I knew quite well by name, 
thougli not to speak to—the slang 
aristocracy, as they are called, 
muster in great force at Ascot. 
I^or could anything he more de¬ 
lightful than the diive through 
Windsor Forest up to the Course- 
such a neat phaeton and pair, and 
Jolin and I uke a re^ar Darby 
and Joan sitting side by side. 
Somehow that drive tlirough Wind¬ 
sor Forest made me think of a great 
many things I never think of at 
other times, lliough I was going 
to the races, and fully prepared for 
a day of gaiety and amusement, a 
haV-melancholy feeling stole over 
me aa we rolled along amongst tliose 
• stately old trees, and thj^t lovely 
secuoiy, and those picturesque little 
laces set down in \hat abode of 
eauty. 1 thought how charming 
it would be to saunter about here 
in the early summer moraings, or 
the still summer nights, and-listcu 
to the thrush and the blackbird 
and the nmhtiugale in the copse, 
and then 1 thought I would. not 
care to wander here alone, and 
that n whisper might steal ^ my 
ear, sweeter than the note <u tho 
thrush or tho nightingale, ana that 
there might ho s somorody without 
whom all tliat sylvan beauty would 
he a blank, buf with whom any 
place would become a fairylana. 
And then 1 fell to wondering who 
that somebody would bo, and I 
looked at Cousin John, and felt a 
little cross—^wUch was very un¬ 
grateful, and a little disappointed— 
whidi was very unjust. * Here wo 
are,,Kate; thgl’s the Grand Stand, 
and we'E; the carriage right 


opposite; and the Queen’s not 
come, mid we’re in hews of time; 
and there’s Frank Lovell,’ ex¬ 
claimed the unconscious John, as 
we drove on to the Course, and my 
day-dreams were effectually chs- 
pelled by the gay scene which 
spread itself before my eyes. 

As I took John's arm and walked 
into the enclosure in front of the 
stand, I must confess that the iirst 
impression on my mind was this,— 
‘never in my life have I seen so 
many well-dressed people collected 
together before;’ and when tho 
Queen drove up the Course with 
her brilliant suite of carriages and 
outriders, and the mob of gentle¬ 
men and ladies cheered ber to the 
echo, 1 was such a goose that I felt 
as if I could have cried. After a 
time I got a littio more composed, 
and lo^ed about at the dinereut 
toilettes that surrounded me. 1 
own I saw nothing much neater 
than my own, and I was pleased to 
find it so, as nothing gives one 
gi 4 ater confidence in a crow d than 
the /lonsciousness of being well- 
dressed. But what 1 delighted in 
more than all the bonnets and 
gowns in tho universe, were those 
dear hor8te8,cwith their little darlings 
of jookoys. If there is one thinp; 
I like better than another it is 
a thoroughbred horse. What a 
gentleman ho looks amongst tho 
rest of his kind! How he walks 
down the Course as if ho knew his 
own value—self-confident, but not 
vain; and goes swinging along in 
Ills breathiDg-gidlop as easily and 
as smoothly as if I was riding him 
myself, and he was proud of his 
httrtheu! When Colonist won the 
Cup, I felt again as if I could have 
crira. It was a near race, and 
closely contested tho whole way 
from the distance in. X felt my 
blood creeping quite chill,! and 1 
could periectTy understand then 
the infatuation men cherish about 
racing, and why they ruin their 
wives and children at that pursuit. 
What a relief it was when the 
number was up, and I could be 
quite satisfied that the dear 
horse had won. Aj for the little 
jockey that rode him, I could and 
v)ohM have kissed him I Just then 
Cousin John came back to me, 
with his sunny, laughing face, and 
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I naturally asked liim, 'bad lie 
won his money P’ John never beta; 
but he replied, ‘I'm just'as pleased 
aa^ if I’(t won a fortune; only 
think, Frank Lovell has landed 
twelve hundred !* * Well,’ I replied, 
‘I’m glad of it,—which is very 
ood of me, seeing that I don^t 
now Mr. Lovell.’ * Don't know 
Frank Lovell!’ exclaimed John. 
‘ The greatest friend I have in the 
world.’ (Men’s frionds always are 
the greatest in the world.) ‘I’ll 
introduce him to you; there he is, 
—no he isn’t. 1 saw him a moment 
ago.’ And forthwith Jolm launched 
into a long biography of his friend 
Frank Lovell: how that gentle¬ 
man was the nicest fellow, and the 
hnest rider, and the best shot in 
the universe; how ho knew more 
about racing than any man of his 
age, and had been in more difl- 
cultios, and got out of them better, 
and robbed the public generally 
witwa more plausible air; how he 
saug a capital song, and was the 
leasautest company, and had more 
rains than the world gave^liim 
credit for (as indeed might easily bo 
the case); how ho was very good- 
looking, and very agreeable, and met 
with great success (u Satever that 
means) in society; how Lady Scape- 
^aco was avowedly in love with 
him, and he had thrown over pretty 
Miss Flnnifer because he wouldn^t 
leave the army, and sLx months 
afterwards was obliged to sell'his 
commission, when Outsider won 
the * Two Thousand;* together with 
various other details, which lasted 
till it was time to have luncheon, 
and go back to Windsor to catch 
the four o'clock train. Though 
evidently such a hero of John’s, 1 
confess 1 didn’t like what 1 heard of 
Frank Lovell at all. 

Chafxbd tl. 

We’ve got such a sweet little 
house in Lowndes-street, to my 
mind the very best situation in 
London. When I say toe, of course 
1 mean Aunt Deborah and myself. 
Wo live together, as I hope wc 
always shall do, as Aunt Deborah 
says, till ‘one of us is married.' 
And, notwithstanding the diffe¬ 
rence of our ages, we get on as 
comfortably as any two forlorn 


maidens can. Though a perfect 
fairy-palace within, our stronghold 
is guarded by no giant, griffin, 
d^on, or dwarf; nothing more 
frightful than a policeman, whose 
measured tread may be heu^ 
at the midnight hour pacing up and 
down beneath our windows. ‘ It’s a 
great comfort,* says Aimt Deborah, 

* to know that assistance is close at 
hand. I am a lone woman, Kate, 
and I confess to feeling nervous 
when I lie awake.* I qmte agree 
with my axmt, though I’m not ner¬ 
vous, but I must say I like the idea 
of being watched over during the 
hours of sleep, and there is some¬ 
thing romantic in hearing the 
regular tramp of the sentinel whilst 
one is curled up snug in bed. I 
don’t much think it always it the 
policeman,—at least I know that one 
night when I got up to peep if it 
was a constable, he was w'rapped in 
a very loose cloak, such as is oy no 
means the uniform of the force, and 
was besidcs,unque8tionably, smoking 
a cigar, which I am given to uuder- 
stand is not permitted by the 
regulations when on duty. I 
watched the glowing light for at 
least ten minutes, and when I went 
to bed again, I could not get to 
sleep for w^ondcring who the amateur 
])oliceman could be. * 

But tbe house is a perfect jewel 
of its kizhd. SueJt a pretty dining- * 
room, such a,lovely drawiug-room, 
opening into a conservatory, with a 
fountain and gold fish, to say nothing 
of flowers (1 am passionately fond 
of flowers), and such a boudoir of 
my own, where nobody ever in¬ 
trudes except my especial favourites 
—Cousin John mr instance, when he 
is 9et in disgrace,—and wliich I have 
fitted up and fumislied quite to my 
ownjl^te. There’s the ‘ Amazon,* 
in gilt bronze, and a bas-relief from 
the Elgin marbles—not coloured like 
those flaxen-haired abojninations at 
Sydenham, but pure aud simple as 
the taste that created it; aud an 
dlching Landseer did for me him¬ 
self of my little Scotch terrier 
growling; and a veritable original 
sketch of Horace Vernet—in which 
nothing is distinguishable save a 
phantom charger, rearing straight 
^ amongst clouds of smoke, 
l^en T’vo put up a stand for my 
riding-w'hips, and a pictureof my own 
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thoroughbred favourite borso over 
theebimnoy-piece; altogether, Aunt 
Sobortdi describes the apartment 
exactly, when slio says to me, as she 
does wout once a-wcek, ‘ My dear, 
if you were a man, 1 should say 
your room was fitted up in the most 
erfect taste, but as you happen to 
e a young lady, I wont say what 
I think, because I know you wont 
agree with me ;* and 1 certainly do 
not agree with Aunt Deborah upon 
a mat many subjects. 

However, there's no situation like 
Lowndes-street. I’m not going to 
tell the number, nor at whi^ end of 
the street we live, for it’s very dis¬ 
agreeable to have peoplc.riding by 
and stopping to alter their stirrup- 
leathers, and squinting up at one’s 
drawing-room windows where ono 
siU workii^ in peace, and then 
cantering off and trotting by again, 
as if somothiug had been forgotten. 
No, if curiosity is so very anxious 
to know where I live, let jt look in 
the Court Guide; for my part, I say 
nothing, except that there are ^ways 
flowers in the balcony, and there’s 
no great singularity about that. 
But there are two great advaut^es 
connected with a * residence in Bel¬ 
gravia,’ which I wonder arc not in¬ 
serted in tlio advertisements of all 
hoKses to let in that locality. In 
the first place, a lady may wa^ 
’about all the forenoon quite alone, 
without being hamp^ea by a maid 
or dogged by a footman; and in the 
second, slie is most conveniently 
situated for a morning ride or walk 
in the park; and those are^about 
the two pleasantest things one docs 
in liondon. 

Well, the same conversation takes 
lace nearly oveiy ngomin^tat 
roakfast, between Aunt Deborah 
and myself>->(we breakfast 4t^ly» 
never after half-past nine, however 
late wc may have been the night 
before). AuntDcborahbegins—‘Sly 
dear, I hope we shall have a quiet 
morning together; I’ve directed tlie 
serrUnts to deny mo to all visitors, 
and if yoa|U get your work I will 
proceed with my readings fi^m 
excellent Mrs. Hannah More.' * 

Kate .—* Thank yon, aunt. Han¬ 
nah More amuses me TCiy much-—* 
(I oMi^ess that prim moralist does 
make me langh). ‘ 

AuniDeborah, reproYlngly. 7 —*In- 


stroctirc, Hate, not amusing, cer» 
tamly not ludicrous4f you’ll shut 
the door, we’ll begin.' 

Kate, —‘Can't we put it off for an 
hourP I must get my ride, you 
know, aunt. What's the use of 
horses if one don't ride P’ 

Auni Deborah.^* Kate, you ride 
too much; I don’t object to the 
afternoons with John Jones, but 
these morning scampers are rc^ly 
quite UDcalled for; tuey’re spoiling 
yourfiguroandyourcomplexion; it’s 
improper—more, it's unfeminine;* 
but as you seem determined upon it, 
go and get your ride, and come back 
a little 8 obered;’and Kate—that’s me 
—disappears into the boudoir, from 
which she emerges in about flve- 
minutes with the neatest habit and 
the nicest hat, and her hair done in 
two such killing plaits—John Jones 
says I never loox so well us when 
I've got my hair dressed for riding. 

I always go out for these mornmg 
excursions quite alone. AunA!)e- 
borah fought for a long time and 
insisted on my taking the coachman; 
but he is au old family servant, nnd 
I soon knocked 7tim up completely. 
In the first place, the ride is always 
soft, and I hate going shWf^o he used 
to get a di^adful stitch in his side 
t^mg to keep up with mo on one 
of the high-actioned coach-horses ; 
then he didn’t see the fun of having 
two horses to clean when he got 
home, instead of one; so when ho 
foitnd he couldn’t get another 
helper, we begged him off between 
us, and I go out now unincumbered 
by that excellent and pursy old 
man. After all, I ought to be able 
to take care of myself. I have 
ridden ever since I was five years 
old, and if habit is second nature, 
as Aunt Deborah says, I’m sure 
my habit ought to be natural enough 
to me. I recollect as well as if it 
was yesterday when mior jiapa put 
me on a shaggy Shetmd pony, and 
tolling me not to be frightened, gave 
it a mnnm and started me on by 
myself. 1 wasn’t the least hit afraid,. 
I know that. It was a new sen¬ 
sation, and delightful; round and 
round the field we wont, I shaking 
my reins with one hand and hold¬ 
ing on a great flapping straw hat 
with other; the pony grunting 
and squeaking, with his mane and 
tail floatmg on the breeze, and papa. 
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itandine in the middle waving his 
hat and implaudinit with all his 
might. After that 1 was qualified 
to ride anything, and by the 1 
was twelve, there wasn’t a hunter 
in the stable that I wouldn’t get 
On at a moment’s notice. I am 
ashamed to confess that I have 
even caught the loose cart-horses 
in a field, and ridden them without 
saddle or bridle. I never was beat 
but once, and that was at Uncle 
Horsingham’s, when I was about 
fifteen. He had bought a mare at 
Tattersall's for his daughter to ride, 
and brought her down to Banger- 
field, th^ing she would conduct 
herself like the rest of her species. 
How well I remember my gover¬ 
ness’s face when she gave me leave 
to go to the stable with Sir Harry, 
and look over the new purchase. I 
was a great pet of Uncle Horsing- 
ham, and as Cousin Amelia was 
not much of an equestrian, he pro¬ 
posed that I should get upon the 
chesnut mare first and try her paces 
and temper before his dau^ter 
mounted her. As wo neared the 
stables, out came one of the grooms 
with a side-saddle on his head, and 
the longest face I ever behold. ' Oh 
Sir ’Arry,’ said he—I quote his exact 
words—* that new mare’s a wicious 
warmint; afore I was well into the 
stable she ups and lets out at me 
just above the knee; I do believe 
as my thigh’s broke.’ * Nonsense, 
man,’ said mv uncle, *put the, sad¬ 
dle on, and bring her out.’ Pre¬ 
sently the chesnut mare appeared, 
and I saw at once that she was 
not in the best of humours. But 
I was young, full of spirits, and 
fresh from lessons; so, fearing if one 
of tl\o men should venture to mount 
her she might show temper, and 1 
should lose my ride, I made a sign 
to the Kcad groom to give me a 
hand,, and before mv uncm had time 
to exclaim, ^Forgoocmess sake,Hate!* 
1 was seated, muslin dress and all, 
01^ the back of the chesnut mare, 
'^^^t she did I never could quite 
make out; it seemed to me that she 
crouched as if she was goii^ to lie 
down, and then bounded into the 
air with all four legs off the mund. 
I was as near gone os possible, but 
for the only time in my me, I caught 
hold of the pommel with my right 
hand, and that saved me \ in 
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another instant she had broke from 
^e groom's hold and was careering 
idong iho approach, like a mad 
thing. If I uad pulled at her ^ 
least she would have mn away with 
me. 

liucklly the park was roomy and 
the old trees far apart, so when we 
got upon the grass, I knew who 
would be'mistress. I gave her a 
rousing good gallop, sho^ my reins 
and patted her, to show her how 
confident I was, and bronght her 
back to uncle as quiet as a 
lamb. Unrortunately, however, the 
mare had taken a diriike to certain 
stone piUars which supported the 
stable gates, and no^ng would 
induce her to pass them. Flushed 
with success, 1 arrowed my uncle’s 
riding-whip to punish her; and now 
began a oattFe in good earnest. 
She reared, and plunged, and 
wheeled round and ronna, and did 
oil she kne'^ to get rid of me, 
whilst I flogged, and jerked, and 
screamed at her (I diduT swear, be¬ 
cause I didn’t know how,) and vowed 
in my wicked little heart, 1 would be 
killed rather than give in. Baring 
the tussle we got nearer and nearer 
to a certain large pond about a 
hundred yards from the stable gates, 
at which the cattle used to water 
in the quiet summer afternoons. 1 
knew it wasn’t very deep, for I had 
seen them standing in it often. "Bj 
the tinfe we were close on the brink, 
the whole household had tamed 
out to see 'Miss Kate killed,’ and 
just as I hit the mare a finishing * 
cut over the ears, I caught a glimpse 
of ny governess in an attitude of 
combined shame, horror, and dis¬ 
gust that 1 ahull never forget. Tho 
next moment we were over-head in 
^ pond) the mare having dashed 
blindly in, caught her fore-feet in the 
bmBe, and rmled completely over. 
WHat a ducking; 1 got to be sure; 
but it was nothing to the scolding I 
had to endure afterwards, from aU 
the females of the family, including 
my governess; only Unde Horsing- 
ham Btuck up for me, and frmn that 
time till the day of his death, vowed 
he had 'never known but one 
plucky fellow in the world, and 
that was his little niece, Kate.’ 

* No wonder I feel at home on 
Brilliant, who never did wrong in 
his life, who will eat. out of my 
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l^nd, put Ais foot in my apron> 
pocket, fblloTT me about lilcc a dog, 
and is, I am firmly persuaded, tbe 
Tory best liorso in England. He is 
quite tborouglibred, tliough he has 
never been m training—and is as 
beautiful as he is g(m. Bright 
bay, with such black legs, and such 
a silky mane and tail! 1 know lots 
of ladies whose hair is coarser than 
Brilliant's. Fifteen hands tlireo 
inches, and Cousin John says well 
up to his weight—an honest four¬ 
teen stone. With the smallest nose, 
and the leanest head, and tlie fullest 
dark eye, and the widest, reddest 
nostril,—his expression of counte¬ 
nance, when a little blown, is the 
most beautiful I ever beheld; and 
not a white mark about him, except 
a tiny star in the very middle of lus 
f<M*chead: I know it well, for I have 
kissed it often and often. The pic¬ 
ture over my chimney-piece ^es 
not half do nim justibo; but then, 
to be sure, its phidantt painted by 
tlie same artist, and representing 
my other liorse, White-otockings, 
fiatters that very plain and excellent 
animal most uuolushingl}’'. 

Of all delights in the world, give 
me my morning canter up the park 
on Brilliant. Away we go, under- 
standing each other perfectly; and 
I am quite sure that he enjoys as 
much as I do the bright sunsliinc, 
and the morning breeze, and the 
gleaming Serpentine, with its soli- 
taiT swan, and its hungry ducks, 

^ and ite amphibious dogs continually 
swimming for tbe inciting stick, 
only rescued to produce fresh exer¬ 
tions ; and the rosy children trking 
their morning walk; and, above all, 
the liberty of London before two 
o’clock in the day, when the real 
London begins. I pat Brilliadt^ 
smooth, hard neck, and ho sh^es 
his head, and strikes at an imagoSry 
butterfly withone black fore-leg,*and 
I draw my rein a thought tighter, 
and away we go, much to the ad¬ 
miration of tliat good-looking man 
with mustachios who is leaning on 
his ufobrella close to the rails, and 
smoking the cim of meditation as 
if the park was his own. 

I often wondered who that man 
was. Morning dfter morning havo 
I seen him at we same place, always 
with an umbrella, wd always with 
a cigar. X quite missed^hlm on ^e 


Derby D^, when of course he was 
one to Epsom (by the bye, why 
on't we go to me Derby just as 
much as to Ascot P); and yet it was 
rather a relief, for I had got 
almost shy about passing him; it 
seemed so absurd to see the man 
every dav and never to speak; be¬ 
sides, 1 mneied, though of course it 
could only be fancy, that he looked 
as if he was expecting me. At last 
I couldn't help blushing, and I 
thought ho saw it, for l*m sure he 
smiled, and then I was so provoked 
with myself tliat 1 sent Brilliant up 
the rido at a pace nothing short of 
a race-horse could have caught. 

Chaptbb hi. 

I woxDBB whether any lady in 
England has a maid who, to use 
that domestic's own e:mre8sion, is 
capable of*giving satisiaction.' If 
any lady does rejoice in such an 
Abigail,Ishallhetoohappy to * swap* 
with her, and rive anything else I 
pos^ss, except Brilliant, intothe bar¬ 
gain. ^ Mine is the greatest goose 
that ever stood upon two legs, and 
how she can chatter as she does with 
her mouth full of pins, is to me a per¬ 
fect miracle. ^ Once or twice in the 
week Ihavetoendurcacertain ordeal 
which, although a positive pleasure 
to some women, is to my disposition 
intense martyrdom, termed arcssing 
to go out; and I think I never hated 
it mpre than the night of Lady Hor- 
singnam’s ball. Laay Horsingham is 
my poor uncle’s widow, and as Aunt 
Deborah is extremely punctilious 
on all matters relating to family con¬ 
nexions, wc iuvariabfy attend these 
soleomities with a gravity befitting 
the occasion. 

Now I may be singular in my 
ideas, hut I confess that it docs 
appear to rao a strong^ way of 
enjoying onesejf in the dog. days, 
to make one’s tolletto at eleven p.m. 
for the purpose of sitting in a car¬ 
riage till twelve, and struggling on 
a staircase amongst a moo of one’s 
fellow-creatures till half-past. After 
fighting one’s way litermly step by 
step, and gaining a landing by 
assault, one looks around and takes 
brea^ and what does one seeP 
Panting girls looking in vain for the 
right partner, who is probably not 
ten yards from them, but wedged in 
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between Bubstantial dowagers, whom 
he IB cursing in his heart, but from 
whom there is no escape, or per¬ 
haps philosophically and pe^diously 
siting the best ef his unavoidabte 
8ituation,and flirtingshameiiillywith 
tlie one he likes next best to the im¬ 
prisoned maiden on the staircase; or, 
the tables turned, young fledglings 
pining madly for their respective en- 
Blavers, and picturing to themselves 
how she may be even now whirling 
round to that pealing waltz in the 
arms of some former adorer or 
delightfully new acquaintance, little 
bccain^ him who is languishing in 
his white neckcloth, actually within 
speaking distance, but separated as 
eiTectually os if he were in another 
country. By-the-bye, it’s fatal 
when people begin to think of each 
other as he’s and she’s; the softest 
proper name that ever was whis¬ 
pered is not half so dangerous as 
those demonstrative pronouns. In 
one comer is a stout old gentleman 
wedged against tlie wall, wiping,the 
drops from his bald head, and won¬ 
dering what Jane and Julia can see 
in these gatherings to make them 
wild about going to every ball fo^ 
which they can get an invitation. 
Deluded lather! both Jane and 
Julia have the best of reasons in 
this ve^ house. You gnidge not 
to spend a broiling September day 
in the pursuit of your gome : each of 
your fair dauglitc*rs, sir, flatters her¬ 
self that she too lias winged* her 
bird. 

• Swaying backwards and forwards 
in the moss, like some goodly mer¬ 
chantman at anchor, pitching and 
rolling to a CTOund-swcu, behold the 
chaperone & filling her destiny, and 
skilmlly playing that gome which to 
her is the business of ufe. Flushed 
and hot in person, she is cool and com¬ 
posed in mind. Practice makes per¬ 
fect ; ond the chapereno is as mu(h 
at home here os the stock-broker 
on ’Change, or the betting-man in 
the ring, or the flsherman amidst 
the roar and turmoil of the waves. 
With lynx eyes she notes how Lady 
Carmine’s eldest girl is * carrying 
on ’ with young Thriftless, and how 
LordLoopy’s eye-glass isflxedon her 
own youngest daughter; yet for all 
this she is not absent or preoccupied, 
but can whisper to stupid Lady 
Dulwich the very latest intelligence 


of a marriage, or listen, all attention, 
to the freshest bit of scandal from 
Mrs. General Gabbler. But per¬ 
haps hy this time you have floated 
with the tide into the doorway, and 
received from your hostess the cor¬ 
dial shake of the hand or formal 
bow which makes you free of the 
place. So with patience and perse¬ 
verance you woM your way at last 
into the dancing-room, and you now 
see what people come here for; danc¬ 
ing, of course: each performer has 
about eighteen inches of standing- 
room, and on that space must be 
enacted in hopeless pantomime the 
intricate evolutions of the quadrille 
or the rotatory struggles of the waltz. 
Sidling and smiling and edging and 
crushing, the conscientious dancers 
strive to fulfil their duties, and much 
confusion and begging of pardons 
are the natural results. 

However, it’s a rare place for love- 
making. T^at with the music and 
the crowd and the confusion, tho 
difficulty is more to make out w hat 
one’s partner does say, than to pre¬ 
vent his beiim overheard by other 
people; but Imust confess, if any- 
Dody liad anything very parti¬ 
cular to say to vie, I had rather 
hear it in the quiet country by 
moonlight, or even coming homo 
from Greenwich by water, or suny- 
wbere, in short, rather tlianiu the tur¬ 
moil of A London ball. But that’s all 
noD8euse,and J hope 1 have toomucli 
pride to allow any man to address 
me in such a strain. Trust me for 
setting him down I 

It’s^ no wonder, then, that I was 
cross wlien I was dressing for Lady 
Horsiugham’s ball, and that silly 
Gertrude (that’s my maid’s name, 
aiui what 4 name it is for a person, 
in that class of life!} put me more 
and'inore out of patience with her 
idiots 3 conversation, which she tries 
to adapt to my tastes, and of which 
the foliowing^iB a specimen. 

* Master John will be at her 
ladyship’s ball, miss, I make no 
doubt brushing away the wliilc 
at my back hair, and pulling it un¬ 
necessarily hard: no maid ever yet, 
had a * light bond.* 

Ho answer. 'What business is it 
of hers P and why should she call 
him Master John / Gertrude tries 
ain: * You look pale to-night, 
iss;—^you that generally has such 
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a colour; I’m afraid you're tired 
witiiyour ride.’ 

‘Not a bit of it—only sleepy. 
Wly it’s time one was in oed.* 

‘£or, miss, I shouldn’t want to 
go to bed, not if I was going to a 
ball; but I think you like 'orso 
exorcise best, and to. be sure, your 
’orse is a real beauty, Miss Kate.* 

The yery name of Brilliant always 
puts me in good liumour, so of 
course I can but answer, ‘ I^at he 
is, Gertrude, and as good as he’s 
handsome j’ on which my voluble 
handmaid* goes off again at score. 

‘ That’s what I say, miss, when I 
see him coming round to the door, 
with his long black tail, and his 
elegant shape, and his thin legs.’ 

leys !—I can't stand tliat; to 
hear my beautiful Brilliant's great 
strong legs called thin, as if he was 
made of paper. I feel I am getting 
sayage again, so I cut Gertrude 
short, and bid her ‘ ilnish my hair,* 
and hasten my dressing, for Aunt 
Deborah don’t take long, and wc 
shall bo late for the ball. At tho 
mention of the w’ord ‘ ball,’ off goes 
Gertrude again. 

‘ What a grand ball it’ll be, miss, 
as all her ladyship’s is; and I know 
there’ll he no youdg lady there as 
will be better dressed than my 
young lady, nor better looking 
neither; and I'm sure, to see you 
hud Master John stand up together 
as you did last Christmas, when wo 
was all at Dangcrficla! and I says 
to tho steward, ‘ Mr. Musty,’ says 
I, ‘a handsomer couple than them 
two I never clapped eyes on. Mas¬ 
ter John, he looks so fresh and so 
healthy and portly, as becomes a 
gentleman.* And he says, ‘ No 
doubt.’ says he; ‘and Miss Ka/e, 
she steps away like a real good one, 
with her merry eyes and her trim 
waist, as blooming,' says he,<^as a 
bean-field, and as saucy as-’ ’ 

‘ There, that will do, Gertrude ; 
now my pocket-handkerchief and 
some scent, and my gloves and my 
fanf Gix)d night, Gertnide.’ 

• ‘ Good night, miss ; I do humbly 
hope you’ll enjoy your ball.’ 

Knjoy my ball, indeed! how little 
does the girl jenow what 1 enjoy 
and what I don’t enjoy 1 Lady 
Horsingham will be as stiff as the 
TOker, and about as communicative. 
Cousin Amelia will look at every¬ 


thing I*V6 got on, and say the most 
disaipreeable things she can think 
of, because she never can forgive 
me for beiim bom two years later 
than herselL 1 shall know very 
few people, mid those I do know I 
shall uot like. 1 shall have a head¬ 
ache before I've been half-an-hour 
in the room. If I dance I shall be 
hot, and if I don’t dance I shall bo 
bored. Enjoy my ball, indeed I 
I’d much rather be going hay¬ 
making. 

Tip went the steps, bang went the 
door, aud ere long we were safely 
consigned to the ‘string’ of car¬ 
riages bound for tho same desti¬ 
nation as ourselves. After much 
' cutting in,’ and shaving of wheels, 
and lashing of coach-horses, with 
uot a little blasphemy, ‘ Miss Hor¬ 
singham’ and * Miss Coventry’ were 
announced in a stentorian voice, and 
we were struggling in a mass of silks 
and satins, blonde and broad-cloth, 
up the swarming staircase. Every¬ 
thing happened exactly as I bad pre¬ 
dicted : Lady Horsingham accosted 
Aunt Deborah with the most affec¬ 
tionate cordiality, aud lent me two 
fingers of her left hand, to be re¬ 
turned without delay. Cousin Amelia 
looked mo ^/ell over from head to 
foot, and asked after my own 
health and Brilliant’s with a supci;- 
cilious smile. How that girl hates 
me, and 1 honestly confess to re¬ 
turning the feeling with some cor¬ 
diality. As far as appearance goes, 
I think without vanity I may say 
I have the best of it, Cousin Amcha 
being veiy short and pale, mth a 
‘tiu'u-up’ nose and long ringlets. 
Why does a little woman with a 
turn-up nose always wear her hair 
in ringlets F Isittliatshc wishes to 
resemble a Xing Charles's spaniel? 
And why are our sex,so apt to 
cherish feelings of animosity to¬ 
wards those «.who are younger or 
better-looking than themselves ? 
Whilst I asked myself these ques¬ 
tions, I was suddenly accosted oy a 
lady who had been some time in 
conversation with my chaperone, 
and from whom, I saw bv Aunt 
Deborah’s countenance, siie was 
anxious to make her escape. Poor 
old soul! What could she do? a 
double rank of dowagers hemmed 
her in; in front, bn one side of her, 
was her unwelcome acqumutance 
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and the banisters,—>on the cther,]ny’- 
self and three demure young ladies 
{sisters), who looked frightened and 
uncomfortable,—whilst her rear was 
guarded by a tall caralry officer 
with enormous moustachios, heading 
an imperrious column of dandies 
worse than himself. Aunt De¬ 
borah was like a needle in a bottle 
of hay. Taking advantage of her 
position, the lady before-mentioned 
seized me by both hands, and vowed 
she should have known me any¬ 
where by my likeness to my poor 
mamma. *1 must make your ac¬ 
quaintance, my dear Miss Coventry 
—your uncle. Sir Harry, was one of 
my oldest friends. 1 see you so 
often in the park, and you ride tho 
nicest horse in Xiondon, a bay with 
a white star.* Of course I bowed 
an affirmative, and shook my new' 
friend by the hand with a cordiality 
equal to her own. A conversation 
begun in so promising a manner as 
by a reference to my favourite, was 
sure to go on swimmingly; besides, 
we could not have got away from 
each other if we would; and ere long 
I found Mrs. Lumley—for that was 
tho lady’s name—a most amusing 
and satirical personage, with a va¬ 
riety of anecaotes Ubout all her 
friends and acquaintance, and a 
sort of tiippant charm of manner 
that was quite irresistible. 

Besides all this, she was doubtless 
a very pretty woman—less striking 
peril aps than winning. At thn first 
glance you hardly remarked her— 
at the second you observed she was 
very well dressed—at tho third it 
occurred to you all of a sudden that 
she was for better looking than half 
tho regular red-aqd-white beauties 
of the season; and after five minutes* 
conversation, all the men were over 
head and ears in love with her. She 
was neither dark nor fair—neitlicr 
pale *nor ruddy—neither short nor 
tall. 1 never could succeed in 
making out the colour of her eyes, 
but she had wonderfully long thick 
eyelashes, with a curl in them (I 
wish mine had been cut when I was 
' a baby), and a beautifhl healthy- 
looking skin, and such good teetn. 
After all, I think her ^eat attraction 
was her nose. It had more cx- 
^ ression in its straight, well-cut 
ridge and little sharp point, than 
all me rest of her features put 


together. 1 believe it was her nose 
that conquered everything, and that 
her small feet, and pretty figure, and 
white hands, and ^hing ways, and 
piquante conversation, had much 
less to answer for than that one 
saucy little feature. How she 
rattled on; ‘ You don’t know Lady 
Scapegrace, Miss Coventry, do youP 
There, that bold-looldng woman in 
yellow. Beautiful black hair, ha8n*t 
she P—false, every bit of it \ She'll 
bow to me to-uight, because she sees 
me with your ^>od aunt; there, I 
told you so! Since she and Sir Guy 
are living together again she sets 
up for being respectable — such 
stories,my dear! but 1 don't believe 
half of ’em. However, I’ve seen her 
with my own eyes do tAe oddest 
things—at best, I’m afraid she’s a 
shocking flirt! There’syour cousin, 
Mr. Jones;—you see I know every¬ 
body : how* lilack he looks — he 
don’t like me—a great many people 
don’t,—but I return good for evil— 

I like everybody—it’s never worth 
while to be crossand as she said 
so, she smiled wilh such a sunny, 
merry expression that I liked her 
better and better. 

Cousin John certainly did look 
very cross. * Who inti*oilucc(l you 
to that horrid woman, Kale P* said 
he, as soon as a fresh convulsion in 
tho crowd liad stranded us a few 
steps higher up, and wc were sepa¬ 
rated from, Mrs. Lumley and her 
attractions. 

‘ My aunt, sir,’ I replied, dc- * 
murely, telling a ‘ white one’ for 
the sake of teasiug him. ‘WhyP 
have you any objections ?’ 

* On, of course, if my aunt did, 
it’s all right,' replied he. * I don’t 
know a gi'eat deal of Iier, and what 
I do know I don’t much like. But 
£ate, there’s a friend of mine wishes 
to "be presented to you. You’ve 
otten heard me mention Frank 
Lovell—well, thero he is: do you 
see himP—turning round now to 
spoak to Lady Scapegrace.’ 

Good heavens! it was the man 
I had seen in the park so often, 
if possible, better looking with 
his hat off than I had thought 
him in his morning costume, with 
the eternal cigar in his mouth. I 
have a sort of dim recollection of 
his making his bow to my avint, who 
received mm as she does all good- 
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looking young men, with a patron- 
i2ing smile, and a vision of John 
‘ d(^g the polite/ and laughi^ as 
ho ceremoniously introduced ‘ Cap¬ 
tain Lovoir and * Miss Coventry/ 
and something said uhout * tne 
lionour of the next waltz / and al¬ 
though I am not easily discomposed, 
I confess I felt a little shy and un¬ 
comfortable till I found myself 
hauging on Captain Lovell’s arm, 
aud elbowing our way to a place 
amongst the dancers. 

I must say he wasn’t the least 
what I expected,—not at all for¬ 
ward, and never ^uded to our pre¬ 
vious meeting, or to Brilliant, 
till WG went to have an ice in the 
tea-room, when Captain Lovell be¬ 
gan to enlarge upon the charm 
of those morning rides, aud the fresh 
air, and the l^autiful scenery of 
Hyde-pturk; and though I never told 
him exacify, he managed to ibid 
out that I rode every day at the 
same early hour, ‘cecJi after a balir 
and tliat I was as likely to be 
there to-morrow as any day in the 
week; aud so we had anotner turn 
at ‘ the Colombctta’ w altz, and he 
took me l)ack to my aunt, half-in¬ 
clined to be pleased with Idmt and 
iiioiu than lialf-ineliucd to be angiy 
w ilk myself. I am afraid I couldn^t 
help matching him as he loitered 
about amongst the crowd, now deep 
in conversation uitU Lady Scape¬ 
grace, now laughing^ with my 
new friend, Mrs. Lumley. ifo 
^ looked so like a gentleman, even 
amongst all tlic high-bred men 
there; and though so handsome, lie 
didn’t ajipear the least conce'ited. 
1 began to wonder whether all could 
be true that I Jiad heard of him, 
Olid to think that a man who lik^<ji 
such early walks could no^ possibly 
be the roue and ‘ good-for-nothing’ 
they made hun out. I was rous^ 
out of a hrown study by Cousin 
John’s voice in my ear,—-' Now 
then, ICatc, for om* waltz. The 
room’s a little clearer, so we can 
go ‘-the pace’ if you like.’ And 
away we went to * the Odalisque* 
faster than any other couple in tko 
room. Somehow it wasn’t half such 
a pretty air as tlie Colombetta; and 
J(^, though he has a very good 
ear, didn’t ifeem to waltz quite so 
well as ustiiu; perliaps I was getting 
a little tired. I know X w'asn’t at 


all sorry when my aunt ordered tho 
carriage, and I thought the dawn 
never looked so beautiful as it did 
w'beu we emerged from those 
hot, lighted rooms into the pure 
froCTont summer air. I confess I 
do love the dawn, even in ^ndon. 
1 like to see the * gates of morning* 
open with that clear light-green 
tinge that art has never yet been 
able to imitate; and if I could do as 
1 liked, which none of us can, I 
should always be up and dressed by 
sun-rlsc. 

As we drove down Grosvenor- 
placc, I saw Captain Lovell walking 
Lome, smoking a cigar. I think he 
caught a glimpse of my face at the 
carriage-n indow, for 1 am almost 
sure he bowed, but I shrank back 
into the corner, aud pretended to 
go to sleep; and when we arrived in 
Lo^ndes-street, I was not at all 
sorry to w'ish Aunt Deborah good¬ 
night, and go up-stairs to bed. 


• . CUAPTEB IV. 

'Now then, Kate, late os usual; 
my phaeton’s at the door, and we’ve 
only an hour and five minutes to do 
the twelve miles,’ said Cousin John’s 
cheery voice, as ho accosted me on 
the following morning, running up¬ 
stairs to chaijgc my dress, after my 
early ride, xes, notuithstaiidiug 
the ball the night before, I was not 
going to disappoint Brilliant of his 
gallop; besides, these things are all 
habit: if you once get accustomed 
to early hours, nothing is so eu^ as 
to keep to them. Why, even Cap¬ 
tain Lovell u as in the park as usual 
with his cigar—he seems regular 
enough about thatt at all events— 
and he took his hat olT so gracefully 
when lie spied me cantering up tho 
Bride, that 1 hadn’t the heart to pass 
without stopping just to say,' How 
d’ye doP’ but of eourac I didn’t shako 
hands with him. 'Come, Kate, bustle, 
bustle,’ exclaimed that fidget, John; 
and in less time than my lady- 
readers would believe, I had put on 
my pink bonnet and my white dress, 
and was bowling down to Richmond 
by the side of my cousin, behind a 
roan and-a ehesnut that stepped 
away in a style it did one good to 
see. 

‘What a clipper that off-horse 
is, John,* said I, as we cleared 
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London, and got to the level road 
by Kew Garaena; ‘let me take 
the reins for five minutes, th^’re 
going so pleasantly;' but John 
don’t like me to drive anything more 
sporting than a pony'Carriage, and 
ho refused point-blwk, which, to 
say the least of it, was brutal on his 
part. If I hadn't thought it would 
make me sick, I should have liked 
to smoke, on purpose to provoke 
him. Wo did the distance with 
three minutes to spare, and as we 
pulled up in front of the Castle 
Hotel, I was proud to hear the ad* 
miration our tout ensemble elicited 
from a knot of idlers lounging round 
the door. ‘ 'Erc’s a spicy set-out. 
Bill!’ said one. ‘Cnkey! vot a 
pretty gal!’said another. ‘Vouldn't 
I like to be VUikins with she for a 
Dinah!’, exclaimed the dirtiest of 
the conclave; and although 1 appre¬ 
ciated the compliment, 1 was forced 
to turn my bock on my unwaalied 
admirer, and reply to the greetings 
of the pic-nic party we had cpme 
do^vn to join. 

There was Mrs. Molasseft and 
her two daughters, to begin with, 
people of unheard-of wealth, of which 
they seemed to carry a largo por¬ 
tion on their persons. The mamma, 
ample, black-eyed, fresh-colourcd, 
and brocaded, with on extremely 
natural wig. The eldest daughter, 
Mary, with whom I had afterwards 
reason to be better acquainted, pale, 
lan^id, very quiet, and low-toned, 
with fine eyes, and soft dark hair, 
> and what people call on interesting 
look. She took the sentimental 
line—was all feeling and poetry, and 
milk and water, and as easily 
frightened as sho was speedily re¬ 
assured again. The younger girl, 
Jane, was the very reverse of her 
sister, shoyt and dark and energetic 
—rather blue, and I thought a littlo 
impudent—however,€ liked her the 
best of the two. Then came Sir 
Guy and Lady Scapegrace. The 
Baronet, a stout, square, elderly 
man, with enormous dyed w^kors 
and hair to match, combining as 
much 08 possible the manners oi the 
coachman with the morals of the 
roue, A tremendous dandy of the 
Four-in-hand Club school, high 
hecEcloth, huge pins, gorgeous pat¬ 
terns, enormous buttons, and a 
fiower in his mouth. His lady as 


handsome as a star, though a little- 
hollow-eyed esApassee. She looked 
like a tragedy queen, with her mag¬ 
nificent figure, and long black hair, 
and fierce flashing eyes, and wo* 
b^one eiroression, and the black 
ve^et ribbon, with its diamond 
cross, which she always wore round 
her neck. Ah mewhat stories 
that diamond cross could tell, if all 
be true that we hear of Lady Scape¬ 
grace. A girl sold for money to 
become a rebellious wife to an 
unfeeling husband. A handsome 
young cousin, who cut his own 
throat in despair—they brought it 
in temporary insanity of course; an 
elopement with a giQlant Major to 
the south of France, and a duel 
there, in which tho Major was 
shot, but not by Sir Guy;—an 
English lady of rank travelling 
the Continent * independent and 
alone, breaking banks in all direc¬ 
tions with her luck and hearts 
mth her beauty; a reconcilia¬ 
tion, entirely for monev-considera- 
tions, which drove another far less 


erring woman into a mad-house 
(but that was Sir GKiy’s fault); and 
a darker tale still of a certain potion 
prepared by her hand, whi^ the 
Baronet was prevented from swal¬ 
lowing only by his invariable habit 
of oontradiotiog his wife on all 
points, and which tho lady herself 
nad thoMcffrontery to boast ‘would 
have settled ^ accounts.’ Hot a 
word of truth in any of these stories, 
probably, but still, such is the 
character the world’s good-nature 
affixes to that dark handsome 
woman at whom Consin John seems 
so very much alarmed. 

Then there was an elderly Miss 
A[innow 8 ,.who was horribly afraid 
of catching cold, but in whose cha¬ 
racter 1 could perceive no other 
yery«aliont point; and a fair-haired 
young gentleman, whose name I did 
not distinctly catch, and who looked 
as if he ought to have been at 
school, where indeedlthink he would 
have been much happier; and sun¬ 
dry regular stereotyped London 
men ana women, well ored and well 
dressed, and cool and composed, 
,and altogether thoroughly respect¬ 
able and stupid; and a famous 
author, who drank a great deal of 
wine and never opened his lips to 
speak; and I thmk that was all,— 
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no, by-the-bye, there was Captain 
ZiOTelly who came rery late,— aiii wo 
went soberly into Kichmond-park, 
and dined under a tree. 

1 do not think I quite like a pic¬ 
nic. It is all very wel]* like most 
other arrangements, if everything 
goes right; but I sat between Sir 
Guy Scapegrace and the light¬ 
haired young gentleman; and al¬ 
though I could hear lots of fim 
going on at the other end of the 
table-cloth, where Consiu John and 
Mary Mol^scs, and Captain Lovell 
had got together, I was too far 
off to partake of it, and my vis-a- 
vis, Lady Scapegrace, scowled at 
me so from under her black eye¬ 
brows, though I believe utterly un¬ 
consciously, that she made me feel 
quite nervous. Then it was not re¬ 
assuring to have that odious Sir 
Gay pressing me to eat everything, 
and looking right under my bon¬ 
net, and asKiiig me to drink cham¬ 
pagne at least four times ; and if 1 
turned to my other neighbour, and 
ventured to address him on the most 
commonplace subject, he blushed so 
painfully that 1 began to think he 
was quite as much mraid of me as 1 
was of Sir Guy. Altogether, I was 
rather glad when the things were 
cleared away and put back into the 
hampers, and the gentlemen asked 
leave to light their cigars, and we 
broke up our circle, and ilounged 
ibout and enjoyed ourselves in the 
shade of those fine trees on iliat'' 
dry velvet sward. We were rather 
put to it, though, for amusement, 
and had to propose games of forfeits 
and other pastimes; and Cousin 
J ohn, quite unwittingly, got me into 
a sad scrape by boastmg about his 
horses. ‘Kot such another pajr 
out of London to-day,’ expatiated 
John to tlie company in general. 
‘Wo came down in seven minutes 
under the hour from my aunt’s 
door in Lowndcs-strect; didn’t we, 
KateP and never turned a hiur; 
did we, Kate P Why, thw wont so 
smooth, Kate coulon’t neep her 
hands off the reins; could you,^teP 
and there are few better judges, let 
me tell you, than Miss Coventry.' 

I saw the ladies look at me, and 
then at each other, and I knew by 
that indescribable glance, which 
none but a woman can thoroughly 
appredatCi how from that moment 


they had vowed, one and all, to hate 
me eternally in their hearts. The ^ 
offence had been committed; the 
sentonco had gone forth. I had 
been tried for heing/ast, and found 
guilty nem, con.; from sneering 
Lady Scapegrace to unmeaning 
Miss Minnows, each stared at me 
for about two seconds, and so made 
up her mind. I cannot think why 
it is that this should be so great a 
crime in the eyes of my own sex. 
27 cxt to being attractive to the 
other half of creation—and that I 
can easily understand is totally un¬ 
pardonable—there is nothing makes 
woman so angry with her sister as 
high spirits, natural courage, and 
above all, a love for a horse. It is 
very hard upon us that we should 
be debarred fri>m all out-of-door 
exercises and amusements by the 
prejudices of those very individuals 
who ought to back us up in our 
efforts to enlarge the cirdc of our 
amusements. I cannot see why it 
follqws that because I do not mmd 
* weather,’ I must therefore be 
utterly regardless of morality, nor 
Low my knack of breaking-in a 
horse should imply an infraction of 
all the commandments. Are men 
the only bip^;ds that can be at the 
same time brave and virtuous P 
Must pluck and piety be for ever 
divorced in the female character? 
Shall I never be able to keep the 
straight path in life because 1 con 
turn* an awkward comer with four 
horses at a trot P Female voices 
answer volubly in the negative, and 
I ^vo in. 

Sut odious Sir Guy thinks none 
the worse of me for my coaching 
predilections. ‘ Fond of driving, 
Miss Coventry?* says he, leering 
at mo from over his great chok¬ 
ing neckcloth. ‘ Seen team P 
three greys and a piebald. If 
you like going fast, 1 can accom¬ 
modate you. froud to take you 
back on my dr^. What P go on 
the box. Drive, if you like. 
HoyP’ 

l confess'for one instant, much as 
1 hated the old reprobate, 1 should 
have liked to go, if it was only to 
make all the women so ang^; but 
just then I caught Captain Lovell’s 
eye fixed upon me with a strange, 
earnest expression, and all at once 
Z felt that nothing should induce 
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me to trust myself with Sir Guy. 
1 coul^’t help olnsiiiog, though, as 
1 declined, more particularly when 
my would-be charioteer swore he 
considered it * an engagement, hey P 
—only put off to another time—get 
the coach new painted—^begad. Miss 
Coventry’s favourite colour!’ and 
the old monster grinned in my face 
till I could have oozed his ears. 

The author by this time was fast 
asleep, with a liwdkerchief over his 
face—Miss Minnows searching in 
rain for a fabulous pair of dogs, as 
she imagined the dew must be fall¬ 
ing—it was about siz p.m., and hot 
June weather. Sir Gw was off to 
the hampers in search brandy and 
soda,’ and the rest of the party 
lounging about iu twos and threes, 
when Captain Lovell proposed we 
should stroll down to the river 
and have a row in the cool of the 
evening. Mary Molasses voted 
it ‘charming;* Lady Scapegrace 
was willing to go anywhere away 
from Sir Guy; John of coyrso 
all alive for a lark; and though 
Mrs. Molasses preferred remHining 
ou dry land, had no objec¬ 
tion to trusting her girls with tis. 
So w’e mustered a strong party 
for embarkation on Father Iliames. 
Our two cavaliers ran forward to 
get the boat ready. Captain Lovell 
bounding over the fences and stiles 
almost as actively os Brilliant could 
have done; and John, who is no 
mean proficient at such ezerases, 
following him; whilst we ladies 
* paced along soberly iu the rear. 

‘ Can you row, Miss Coventry P* 
asked Lady Scapegrace, who seemed 
to have tahen rather a fancy to me, 
probably out of contradiction to the 
other women; ‘ I con—I rowed four 
miles once on the Lake of Geneva,’ 
she added,, in her deep melancholy 
voice, * and we U'ere caught in one 
of thofee squalls, and nearly lost. 
If it hadn’t been for poor Alphonse, 
not one of us could have escaped* 
1 wonder if drowning’s a painful 
death. Miss Coventry—the water 
olwws looks so inviting.’ 

‘ Goodness, Lady Scapegrace!* ez- 
claimed I, ‘ don’t take this oppor- 
timity of finding out; none of us 
can swim hnt John; and if he saves 
anybody he’s solemnly engaged to 
save me.’ 

‘I quite think with you, Lady 


Sc^gracci’eaid the romantic Miss 
Moutsaes ; ‘ it looks so peaceful, and 
gives one such an idea of repose; I 
lor one have not the slightest fear 
of death, or indeed of any mere 
bodily changes—gracious goodness, 
the bull! the buff!!’ 

What a rout it was! the courage¬ 
ous young lady who thus gave us the 
first intimation of danger leading 
the flight with a speed and activity 
of which I should nave thought her 
languid frame totally incapable; 
Lady Scapegrace making use of her 
long legs with on utter forgctfiibiesa 
of her usually grave and tragic de« 
meanour; and the rest of the party 
seeking safety helter-skelter. 

It was indeed a situation of some 
eril. Our course to the river-side 
ad led us through a long narrow 
strip of meadow-lwd, bounded by 
high impervious thorn fences, such 
as 1 knew wcmld be bull-i)h|lmd in 
the winter, and which now, in^l the 
luxuriance of summer foliage, pre¬ 
sented a mass of thorns and fra¬ 
grance that no mortal could expect 
to get through. At cither ena of 
the field was a high hog-backed 
stile, such as ladies usually make 
considerable difficulties about sur¬ 
mounting, but which are by no 
means so impossible of transit when 
an infuriated bull is bringing u]) the 
rear. Wo were already quarter 
of the way across the field, when 
Miss Mary’s, exclamation made us 
aware of our enemy, who had been 
quietly cropping the grass in a 
comer behind us, but who now, 
rouse^ by our gaudy dresses and 
the piercing screams of some of our 
party, was lashing himself into a 
rage, and looking sufficiently mis- 
clvBvoua ^ bo a very unpleasant 
acquaintance. It was impossible to 
turn round and make for the stile 
we had just left, as the bull now 
occupied a position exactly between 
us and that place of safety ; it was 
hopeless, particularly in our light 
muslin gowns, to attempt the hedge 
on either side; there was nothing 
for it but a fair run to the other end 
of the meadow, about a quarter of a 
milo—end sauve qui peut was now 
the order of the day. 

I will not allow that I am deficient 
in coun^; on the contrary, as 
Cousin ^bn says, ‘ I am rather 
proud of my pluck;’ but there is 
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nothing so contagions as a panic, and 
I too ran for my very life. The bnU 
came galloping aHer us, tossing his 
head and rolling his great body 
about as if ho quite enjoyed the 
fuDj nor do I know how the adren- 
ture would have ended, for he must 
hare overtaken some of us before 
we could reach our haven, had not 
liody Scapegrace catmUt her foot in 
the long grass, and fading prostrate, 
buried ncr face in her hands and 
given herself up, as she afterwards 
assured me, to the prospect of a 
horrible and violent death. I could 
not leave her in such a situation. 
By an inmulse for which 1 cannot 
account, 1 stopped short, turned 
round, got between tbo pursuer and 
bis fallen foe, and with a beating 
heart and my knee sknocking to¬ 
gether, faced the great mischievous 
bruts,* with no other weapon, offen¬ 
sive m^fonsiye, than a laced pocket- 
han^erchief. Ibclievehewasawell- 
meaning bull after all; for instead of 
crashing in upon me as I half ex¬ 
pected ne would, and immolating 
me on the spot, he too stopped short, 
stared, bellou ed, and began sniffing 
the grass, and pawing up tlio turf, 
and whisking his tail about, just as 
Brilliant docs when he is going to 
lie down. 1 don’t think he had ever 
seen a young lady, certainly not a 
French bonnet before, and he didn’t 
leem to Know what to make of the 
combination; so thcr^ we stood, he 
and 1, staring each other out of 
countenance, hut without proceeding 
to any further extremities. I know 
I have plenty of courage, foip after 
the first minute I wasn't the least 
hit afraid; I felt just as I do when I 
ride at a luge fence—as I get nearer 
and nearer, I feel something risipg 
and rising within me that enables 
me to face anything; and so when I 
had confronted the bull for a 4 ittle 
time, I felt inclined to carry the war 
into the enemy’s- country and ad¬ 
vance upon him. But of course all 
this is very indelicate and unfemi- 
nine/and it would have been far 
more virtuous and lady-like to have 
run shrieking away like Miss Mo¬ 
lasses, or laia down and given in at 
once like poor Lady Scapegrace, who 


was quite resigned to^beinj^. tossed* 
and trampled upon, and only gav# 
vent every now and then to a stifled 
moan. 

Well, at last I did advance a few 
steps, and the bull gave ground in 
the some proTOrtion. I began to 
think 1 should beat him a^r all, 
whcn.tomy great relief.Imust allow, 
I heard a voice behind me exclaim, 

* By Jove, what a plucky girl!' and 
I thought I heard something 
muttered that sounded very like 
‘ darling j’ but of course that couldn't 
be meant for me, and Captain Lovell, 
hot, handsome, and breathless, made 
his appearance, and soon drove our 
enemy into the farthest comer of 
the field. As soon as the coast was 
clear wc raised poor Lady Scape¬ 
grace, w ho kissed me with tears in 
her eyes as she thanked me for 
what she called * saving her life.' 
1 had no idea the woman had so 
much feeling. Captain Lovell gave 
each of ua an arm ns we walked on 
to jpin our party, and he eimlained 
how the screams of Miss Molasses 
bad leaibcd him even at the river 
side, and how he had turned and 
hastened back immediately, * fortu¬ 
nate^ in time to be of some use; 
but I never Saw a finer thing douc, 
MissCoventry; ifilivetoa hundred- 
I shall never forget it’—and he 
looked as if he would have added, 
‘ or you cither.’ Many w'cre the ex¬ 
clamations and much the conversa¬ 
tion* created by our adventure; the 
ladies who had run away so gallantly 
were of course too much agitated 
for the proposed boating excursion, 
so after sundry restoratives at the 
hotel, we ordered tbo carriages to 
return to town. Cousin John gave 

* Frank' (as he calls him) a place in 
the back scat of his phaeton, and he 
leaned over and talked .to mo the 
whole w'ay home. What a pleasant 
drive it was in the moonlight, and 
how happy 1 felt. I was really 
sorry when wc got back to London. 
Frank seemed quiet anxious to make 
Aunt BeboraVs acquaintance, and 
I thought I shouldn't wonder if ho 
was to call in Lowudes-slrcet very 
soon. 
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FROFESSOE O'WEN AND THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


^HERE ia no name in'aciSHMl^ 
•L uuiTersally known» and where 
known more reverenced, no fame at 
once BO TOpular and so au^t oa 
that of Newton, the number of 
whoae readers ia nevertheless ab* 
surdly amall. Thousands who have 
never seen the outside of the Prin- 
eipia, and to whom the inside would 
be as intelligible as the inscriptions 
on Assyrian monuments, know what 
an epoch that work made. They 
acknowledge themselves incompe¬ 
tent to sit in judgment on it, and 
quietly accept tnc verdict of a special 
piij.. For after all a mania only 
judged by his peers. The popular 
writer gams the sweet voices of the 
mob; tno severe thinker gains the 
• approbation of the stu^oos few; 
the scholar is tested by scholars. 
Were it otherwise, the highest 
achievements in philosophy and 
science would always remain un¬ 
recognised ; the ^uiet inventor 
would be pushed aside by bustling 
compilers and noisy adapters. For¬ 
tunately, in the republic of letters, 
universal audrage does not elect to 
tbo highest offices. In science, the 
vote of the majority is never asked. 
A reputation is conferred by the 
votes of men competent to vote. 

The number of resders, the 
number of * copies sold,' ia o^y on 
element in reputation when»the 


logical works which have sold five 
times as many copies as Todd and 
Bowman's Physiolog^al Anatomy, 
and which in the vuij^r estimation 
may be held as five times better. 
Yet Todd and Bowman's work is ac¬ 
cepted all over Europe, is cited os an 
authority by great authorities who 
never deign to mentipn, in any way, 
the more popular compilations to 
which we mlude. The fact is, that 
the men of science of Europe form 
a special jury; the public may buy 
the book it wants, but can give no 
verdict. The European jury is 
for^d not only of men competent to 
dedne, but also of men uninfluenced 
by the many personal considerations, 
favourable or unfavourable, which 
insensibly affect the votes of our 
fellow - countrymen. What has 
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xolliker to hope or fear f^m Charles 
Robin, Claude Bernard firom Wag¬ 
ner, Faraday from Be la RiveP 
What favouritism or jealousy can 
prevent men in Paris, Berlin, Leipsio, 
or Genoa, from testing and acknow¬ 
ledging the discoveries made in 
England? Literature has a na¬ 
tionality which is not found in 
science. What French and Ger¬ 
mans think of our poets, novelists, 
and historians, matters very little; 
but what they say of our astrono¬ 
mers, chemists, and anatomists, is 
more trustworthy than anything 
said by native critics. 

It is tolerably well known that we 
have among us one whose name is 
familiar to all the anatomists of 
Europe, whose vast knowledge and 
authoritative* position have' given 
him the somewhat (questionable 
sobriquet of the ‘English Cuvier,* 
one whose name is familiar to every 
cultivated mind in England, but 
whose writings have certainly never 
been looked mto by the fiftieth of 
his admirers. The public no more 
reads Professor Owen than it reads 
Newton. The main reason why 
Newton is little read, is the simple 
but sufficient fact of his not beiug 
readable: ho taxes the knowledge 
and attention beyond what in 
ordinaiy cases can be borne. No 
such diffienfiy keeps men from 
Owen. He taxes their knowledge 
and attention, indeed, but the great 
body of the medical profession, in 
whoid the knowledge requisite to 
understand what he writes may he 
pre-supposed, pays very littte atten- 
ti(pi to his works, because in Com- 
puntive Auatomy,' very grand and 
all that,’ there are no^s. 

Npr must we be severe on the 
medicid profession if we find it 
somewhat indifferent to science. 
The practitioner has so much to 
learn, that he may be forgiven if ho 
confix himself to what Ss imme¬ 
diately necessary. Medicine, it 
should be remembered, is an Art, 
not a Science; it is founded on tbo 
science of physiology, and therefore 
is incessantly modified by the 
changes which physiology under¬ 
goes; but the physician and surgeon 
are no more called upon to be 

p 
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of Brandenburg. Sohoning was 
probably neither much better nor 
much worse than his neighboursi 
but he was unquestionably in the 
French intereet^ and adverse to 
William, which of course is enough. 

But being ' covetous,' we presume, 

* Schoningwas secured bva pension.* 

We are obliged to aeny ag^. 

8 ch 5 ning was secured by being 
kidnapped. He was arrested by the 
Emperor’s orders in the night of 
June i8th, idoa, at Toplis, whither 
he had retirea to tsJce the baths,* 
and was first confined inthefortreu 
of Brunn, in Moravia, afterwards in 
other fortresses, for nearly three 
years, and had nothing whatever to 
do with his master's joining the 
Allies in 1693. The Elector could 
scarcely ever bo persuaded that this 
flag]^t violation of right, and insult 
to himself, had not been committed 
at William’s direct instigation, 
which, to this very day, is firm^ 
believed in Saxony, though we do 
not doubt unjustly. But if the 
Xing did not cause, be took evexr 
advanti^e of, the arrest. The fol¬ 
lowing instructions from Blathwayt 
to Stepney, were dispatched from 
Ijoo, October 8th, 1693: — 

But to give a satisfactory answer at 
present to your question concerning 
Phoning, and wlubt the Baron Benne- 
bourg pretends to have heard from Sir 
W. Colt, 1 may assure you that Sir 
WilUam would not use so unadvised an 
expression to draw upon his Majesty 
and himself the ill'will of the Elector of 
Saxony. But the truth is, the court of 
Vienna has been always willing to tom 
tile odium of that business upon his 
Majesty, who^ you may aver, had no 
hand in the seisore ; while at the same 
time his release would bo as unacceptable 
to his lifojesiy and the States as to tUb 
Emperor himself, which you are there¬ 
fore to hinder privately, as much as lies 
in your power, without owning, at least 
to the Elector or his court, that his 
Majesty or the States do any ways con- 
cen^^emselves with Sohdning. 

This was throughout one of the 
most serious stumolingblocks in all 
the negotiations withSaxoimas may 
easily* M seen from all Sir W. Colt^ 

* TkeaU'wt^ Europavm, voL ziv. p. 311. 

f A V8>7 fair account of Sch&niog may be found in ZedUf^M Vnivtnal Z&rieon. 
Dolina's Memoirs are by no means of that rarity which Mr. Macaulay supposes. 
We purchased our own copy at the price marked in a common Qennan sue cata^. 
logve for the sum of 194 d. 

X Oetchi^te Men. il. 355. § C<^ to Blathwayt, Ban, Aug. 6tb, i 68 g. 


and Mr. Ste^ey's correspondence; 
nor did the Elector rest till he had 
obtained the deliverance of his 
fieid-marahid and minister.f Hans 
Adam von Schoning died a few 
months after his release, at Dresden, 
in possession of all his honours, in 
1606. 

We proceed to the Dukes of 
Brunswick. * The Duke of Bruns- 
wick-LUneburg, &c...’ Of this we 
hear afterwards: * For the Duke of 
Bnmswick-LUneburg, William, not 
without difficulty, procured the long- 
desired title of Elector of Hanover.* 
How long this title had been de« 
sired we do not know, and no one 
does. Even Spittler, the best 
historian of Hanover, is unable to 
say when the idea of becoming an 
electorate was first entertained at 
that court, or by whom it was first 
sug^ted: he wavers between the 
Duri less Sophia and the French 
ambassador, who might have pro¬ 
posed it to embroil Hanovor with 
ZellorBrandenburg.t It was, how¬ 
ever, fujiy known to Sir W. Colt in 
August, 1689,§ and was mooted at 
Augsburg in September of that 
year, at the election of Joseph, 
!^g of the Bomane. It was there¬ 
fore very probably entertained 
before November, 1688, and also 
very ^obably then no secret to Wil¬ 
liam, Frince of Orange. It certainly 
seems odd that William should make 
80 much difficulty about a step for 
Ernest Augustus, after himself com¬ 
missioning Burnet to move the 
eventual succ^ion on the English 
throne for the Elector's wife, only 
a year before. 

*We do not mean to deny that 
William bestirred himself earnestly 
for bis friend, or that Bentinck ne¬ 
gotiated vigorously at Vienna. But 
we are stiU disposed to thiaV that 
ihe dignity was not given so much 
to the importunities of the English 
court, as to the great offers made 
by the ducal house itself. This 
we know, that Bentinck got nothing 
settled with Count Strattmann; but 
that B^n Otto von Grote carried 
the point at once, as well he might 
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Agjiin ; is it the saliva, or the 
mtrio juice which dissolves our 
food, and fits it for absorption? 
Professor SchultZ'Bchultsenstein, 
in a thesis, De Alimentorum eon- 
coctionGt 1834, atid subsequently in 
his curious wcnk, 2 )ie Verywvgung 
des . Menschlichen LeheMf 18^0, 
gives an imTOrtance to the sahva 
wUch^few ^ysidogists accept, al¬ 
though they are thrown into doubt 
by hif experiments. That the saliva 
plays a part is certain; but that it 
has not the importance given to it by 
Schultz, who makes it, and not the 
gastric juice, the real solvent, seems 
clear from the evidence of compani- 
tive anatomy, which shows us that 
the carnivorous animals who holt 
their food, not chewing it with sali¬ 
vary deliberation, have the salivary 
glands in quite a rudimentary form. 

Lastly: in the complicated phe^ 
nomena of the nervous system, nojH 
would it be possible to get any cldH 
were it not lor comparison with 
simpler forms of that system fl 
animals ? We might contmue then 
uustrationsiudefmitely; but QnoudP 
has been said to sbow the practi^ 
bearing of comparative anatomy. 
While, however, on the one hand, 
we insist on the importance of this 
science, we seem, on the other, to 
despair of its cultivation, since wo 
admit that medical men can rarely 
give their attention to it. How is 
this to be reconciled? It con only 
be done by encouraging a cla^s of 
biologists—men who will not be 
necessarily surgeons, any more than 
oUemists arc necessarily manu¬ 
facturers, or astronomers necessarily 
navigators: men who will devote 
themselves to the Science, leaving 
the Art to others. The growth of 
such a class will be slow, but it 
must come *6nally. How distant 


we are as yet from such an end, may 
be seen in the want of professor- 
i^ips, which would give such men 
the material security they are now 
forced to seek in practice; and thus 
also giro them the leisure and 
opportunity which would render 
their devotion effective. But Eng¬ 
land hM not yet even placed her 
Owen in security, what then have 
the less gifted to expect? We 
have a magnificent collection in the 
British Museum, and an unrivalled 
expositor in 'Stakosaov Owen—why 
are the two separated? When a 
Prime Minister could declare, not 
without complacency, that he was 
bom in the pre-scientiBc period, 
such neglect of the interests of 
science was intelligible; but when 
the conviction is pretty general that 
the cultivation of science is among 
^e most serious tasks a rijilizea 
immunity c^n set itse1^HB&eg« 
Ij^ cries—scandal! ^ 

^Vhe subject is too widl^^roa^ 
Hent now. us leave it, ana‘ 
^um to Professor Owen’s last pub¬ 
lication,% from which we may select 
a few points interesting even to the 
most general of general readers. 
And firat be it noted that tliis new 
edition is properly a new work, 
nearly twice as large as the former 
edition, which was published from 
his notes; and it now presents a 
body of facts and dootrmes which 
we sh^ in vain seek elsewhere. 
It would not *be fair to Blumeub'ach 
and Cuvier to compare this work 
with theirs, for science advances 
with such rapid strides, that they 
have become antiquated. Id science 
we must accept the fine saying of 
Thales: when asked who was the 
wisest, he answered * Time, for he dis- 
edfers allHhiugs.’ Xpovot" avtvptoKH 
yap ra navra.X The age makes dis- 
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Kunde’s expensitf^ a^^^ed to heprecit 
labour wc fijdnu no trace (ketnligour) of biliar 
Carpentii^as never seen the reoraAof Kunae* 

(in which Kundo wrote) is 8^|^l that 
explicit and important statement^ 

Lectures on the Coxnparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate 
Animals, deliventd at the Royal College of Surgeons. By Kicliard Owen, F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Longman and Co. 1855. 
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ooverieSt and ve crown certain men, 
me if tlie honour were solely theirs. 
In present day there is no woric 
with which to comwe^ Owen's 
Leeturea, except the dassical work 
of Slebold. Owen has the snpe* 
nority of philosophioal grasp, which 
myes life and purpose to otherwise 
dry det^s. 

Vast as his knowledge is, careful 
as his mind is, Owen of course is 
not infsilible. Probably no man 
has dissected SO many animals, and 
to such purpose ,* yrt it is certain 
that his industry has not carried the 
scalpel into every comer of every 
organism described by bim. The 
consequence of this may be fore¬ 
seen : the learned Brown, who has 
spent years in the dissection of 
cockchafers, and the distinguished 
Jones, who has * dey 4 ^ l^he ener-i 
ffieaay^life, sir,* - watching thd 
^evM^^Bt of sandhoppers, vnjl 
lyzpM^^nsel^es with great 
on finding that Owen li^ ominH 
to state the number oMnuscles in 
cockchafer's thigh (or perb^s stated 
them maeouraiely), and failed td 
record all the cmbryotic changes of 
the interesting TalUrut. To these 
learned gentlemen will be added 
the great compiler. Smith, who en¬ 
gaged in the easier task of reading 
foreign journals, while Owen has 
been making dissections, will point 
but with many chuckles thal'> several 
of the newest contributions to those 
iournals have not been mentioned 
by the professor. In short, the work 
is not unapproachable fmm the 
trenches of criticism; but whatever 
lynx-eyed eagerness may discover in 
it, he IS a bold man who will look 
down upon it from the height of kit 
mole-hill. We cannot h^ atteemt 
a detailed criticism of such a worlc, 
but we may earn the gratitude of 
philoMphic readers by dirsc * 
their Inantion to it. 
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in deciding a question before*whioh 
science stands helpless. Ignorance 
Cannot understand where me di£B- 
oulty lies. * Do I not know a cow 
from a cabbage, a tree from a tor¬ 
toise P Is not an animal an animal, 
a plant a plant?* Nor did even 
science, some years ago, feel any 
difficulty. * Vegetables,' md thd' 
neat Linnseus( * are organig^ >nd 
live; animals are organized, live, 
and mwe* These characters 
w^re decisive enough, or seemed so, 
until it was shown that some plants 
move and some animals are fixed. 
On this hear the Profeasor:— 

Not only are most polypes and a 
few eohinoaerms adherent to the place 
pt their growth, but the whole olass of 
cirripedes and some genera both of arti¬ 
culate and molluscous animals, e. g. 

B and Onrta, are cemented by 
ells as immoveably to the rock 
ch they grow as are the sea- 
bat float beeide them from their 
t base. On the other hand, 
aicroscopic single-celled plants, 
%a the ciliated zoospores or em- 
>f the VdttcAma and other 
id of the sponges, have a more 
npid locomotion than soE||e of the poly- 
gttrtiric animalcules enjoy ; although in 
neither case, probably, does it arise from 
a distinct act'of volition. The move¬ 
ments of the oscillatoris, and the more 
partial shrinkings of the sensitive pbmt 
from the touch, show that * motion’ 
merely, whether of the whole or of the 
parts of a living organism, will not de- 
tem^e to which kingdom it belongs. 

Nor will the character of 'feel¬ 
ing* settle the point; for if we ex-. 
tend the term feeling so as to em¬ 
brace in it the contractility of the 
lowest animals, we cannot refuse it 
also to plants. 

Baffled thus in their attempts to 
find a dynamic chagaoter which 
would servo as a test, philosophers 
directed their attention to the st^b 
ters, and sought in 
i;y structures oLsjdbnts and 
animaSlb^d a d^|ril(euon; but in 
vain. Onejkjjtffflne the supposed 
distinoti^M^ia^'SC^ished. We 
enumerateraem, but con- 
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admved; the rhetoric expended on 
it hae been immense. Bat alas! it 
is not true. It is only the rough 
approximation to truth which suf* 
fices for ordinaxy language, and 
which tile rigorons precision of 
science disowns. We anticipate 
the ready's expressions of aatoi^h- 
snent on hearing that the * well- 
known fact’ of animris and plants 
being thus opposed as regard re¬ 
spiration is not trae; let Mm be 
patient, and the eirolanation will 
calm him. Professor Owen, noticug 
the balance^f ^es maintained by 
the antagdptio 'aetioir. of animals 
and plants,Vvs, * In a a^eral way 
this is^ true, out the chemical an¬ 
tagonism fails as a boundary line 
where we most require it, as we 
approach—yiz., the confines of the 
two kingdoms.' And he adds, 
*W 5 hler has shown that some of^ 
the free and locomotire polrgastrii^-*' 
e. ff.t CAlamidotnoneu pulvucultlfy' 
EugUna viridist FnuHlia ialinai^ 
eliminate pure oxygen as the,ulti* 
mate metamorphosis of their tis* 
sues: and, on ue other hasfd, Drs. 
Schlossberger and Dipping hare 
prored that mushrooms and sponges 
exhale carbonic acid.' 

The Professor limits hu argument 
to those creatures which lie at the 
confines of the two kingdoms. We 
venture further, and deny that there 
is antagonism in the respiratory 
process even between the highest 
animals and plants; and as in sup¬ 
porting this denial we shall put the 
reader in possession of curious and 
novel facts, he will more readily give 
us his attention. It is now not 
only ascertained that the green 
parts of plants absorb carbonic acid 
and give off oxygen (under the 
stimulus of solar fight), but also 
that the.parts not both day 
mid ni^t, reverse the process, 
giving carbonic acid, and absorb¬ 
ing oxygen, just like the lungs of 
animals. This double process usually 
escapes observation, because the 
exhalation of oxygen, ia daylight, 

18 so much greater than the exhMa- 
tion of carTOuio acid, that it usurps 
consideration; and in rough apprbxi- 




matire speech we sa)^ * plants do 
not eshale cafbonic acid,' just as we 
say the stars are hidd^ in dav- 
time, although we know them to Be 
Bhinmg as brightly as at night. It 
is enough, however, to know that 
plants do exhale carbonic acid and 
absorb oxygen—a knowledge which 
destroys the pretended line of de¬ 
marcation. 

Nay^ more: if we confine our¬ 
selves to the fundamental process of 
respiration •^namely, the ext^ange 
of the two gases—>we shall arrive 
at the curious conclusion that ani¬ 
mals also manifest the twofold pro¬ 
cess observable in plants; animals 
also, in different parts of their 
Qrmuusm, exhaling both oxygen 
and carbonic acid! This paradox 
admits of easy verification. The 
capillary vessels in the lungs of 
animals absorb the oxygen from 
the atmosphere, and gtr<^ out in 
exchange oarbonio aciaJ^c''Thi 8 is 
SUppos^ to be the whole fact of 
anunM respiration, just as the ex¬ 
halation of oxygen and absoration 
of earbonio aeid was until lately 
supposed to be the whole fact of 
plant-respiration.* But it is only 
one process; the capillaries wMdh 
carry the absorbed o^gen io ike 
iieeuee, instead of acting like the 
capillaries of the lungs, completely 
reverse the pro^ss, giving out their 
oxygei^ andf taking in eximange the 
carMnic aoi^ whicn has been formed 
by the action of the tisanes, ^ns 
animals as well as plants manifest * 
the twofold process of respiratoiy 
exchiuige: and to bring the paral¬ 
lelism Moser, we will add that it ii 
the analogous parts of each whioh 
perform rae same process: for the 
green pacts of plants, which absorb 
carbonic acid, are the oentret of 
nutritive changes, so are the oapU- 
i^aries of the tissues; whereas the 
dther parts of plants are mere ex- 
haling surfaces, like the lungs, and 
both exhale ca^nie acid. 

In propounding so novel a view 
of the relation between animals and 

S lants, we must not overiook the 
ifference wMch exists even in the 
parallelism—namely, that the plant- 


' * The reader is requested .to obe^e that throughout this argument the word 
'respiration' is not usm to delngnata the 'function' so named, but its fiuul|UDeDtM 
Bharaoteristio, «.e., -the exMiange of carbonic acid and oxygeu. Otherwise it is im¬ 
proper to speak of Plant* respiration at all, plants not having lungs. 
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absorption of carbonic acid is from 
the atmosphere^ whereas tho animal 
absorption of carbonic acid is from 
within its own organism. The plant 
absorbs carbonic acid to fix the car? 
bon in its tissues: the auiinal, to 
liberate from its tissues the carbon 
which has become carbonic acid in 
functional activity. Hence the pre¬ 
ponderance in the plant of a process 
which in tho animal is quite secon- 
daiy, and the preponderance in the 
ammal of a process which in the jilaut 
is insignificant > and thus approxima* 
tivcly it ia. right to say animals 
exhale carbonic acid, plants oxygen. 
When however we reflect that in 
animals the waste of tissue conse¬ 
quent on aciinty is incessant, 
whereas the waste of tissue in 
plants is scarcely appreciable, wo 
see a reason for the great difierences 
tho 


clothed the granite rock must have con¬ 
verted the inorganic elements into cel* 
Inlar tiasne. Animals, as a general rule, 
sabsist on vegetable or on animal matter, 
or on bodt. But no proof -has been 
given that the FrustuliK and other asto- . 
mous poljgaatria, which separate oxygen 
in excess, do not effect this-by reducing 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and 
fixing the carbon, in order to produce 
their fats and hydrotes of carbon; or 
that they do not, in like manner, assimi¬ 
late their ammonia either directly, or by 
taking the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
into tho required combination ; and so 
by its subsequent combid|j|ion with the 
elementa of the fatst^lSi^Bydro-carbo- ^ 
nates, produce their prosH^eompoundf^ir 
and albuminates. Still proof or' 
probability have we that the typical or 
higher organized forms of vegetation 
could flourish without the support of 
decaying organized tissues, superadded 
to the air Mid water. 


AW VS 4 W amount of carbonic acid , 
tiirown off by tlie two.* In ftnimai e Again we are disposed to go fur- 
thc process of oxydaiion, although and declare that all such dis 


unquestionabty supromo, is never- 
th^ess accompanied by a process 
of deoxydotion on a much smaller 
scale.* In plants it is just the 
reverse: the aeoxydating process is 
is them preponderant, although 
accompanied by a feeble oxydation. 

Not only the view, but the facta 
just stated, will bo novel to many 
readers, wbohaving long been taught 
that carbonic acid is formed in tho 
lungs, the carbon being burfit there 
X by the oxygen of the atmosphere,— 
t or that it is formed elsewhere in the 
blood by the absorbed oxygen, will 
dispute the statement of the capil¬ 
laries absorbing carbonic acid ia ex- 
blian^ for oxygen. They are referred 
to Lehmann’s great woA on Organic 
Chemisirg for proof. We cannot 
pause here to detail the rofisous, btd 
pass on to Professor Owen’s next 
point. Ho has proved by what we 
^ve already cited, that respiration 
is no i^uUible test of animality or 
v^etolity. Can food iurnish us 
ydih. such a test? 

Xhe^plysiolog^t has asserted that 
plants tmne can subsist on inoiganic 
matter, and that animals depend upon 
plants for combining the elements into 
binaiy and ternary conqraunds essential 
to animal , support. And this also is in 
some degree true: thelidien tUt first 


tinctions are illusory, for animals do 
feedoon inorganic matter; not ex¬ 
clusively, not even largely, but uni¬ 
versally and inevitably. What is 
the w’ater we drink, the oxygen we 
breathe, the salts and earths we cat 
in our food and with our food, but 
inorganic matter? Every cell of 
the organism has Us necessary pro¬ 
portion ofinorganic matter. Chossat 
in his celebrated experiments, found 
that pigeons deprived of aU chalk 
exco])t what they got in their food, 
gradually died of starvation. Every ' 
farmer will tell you how' indispen¬ 
sable salt is to cattle. 

We may then exclaim with the 
Professor that ‘ after reviewing the 
different characters by which it lias 
been attempted to distinguish the 
special subjects of the botanist and 
zoologist, wc find that neither sen¬ 
sation and motiou, the internal as¬ 
similating cavity, the respiratory 
products, the chemical constitution 
of the tissues, nor the source of 
nutriment, absolutely and unequivo¬ 
cally define the boundary between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
We can only recognise the plant or 
tuumal when a certain number of 
^eir supposed characteristics are 
combined together.* Animals s| 
plants do not f<nrm two natural dii 


* -On ^point seaMul^r: Phgriologitche Chsmie; and LehmsDn : PKynolog 
Second Eomon. ^ ^ 
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sions, but are simply specialized 
members of one and tlie satae group 
of organized .beiuCT. We cannot 
draw an absolute Tine of demarca¬ 
tion. We cannot say: there ends 
the region of plants, the next 
leads us into that of animals. 
some perhaps this may appear a Tcry 
triyial conclusion ; but aU who are 
accustomed to speculate on the fun¬ 
damental questions of the Science of 
Xafe, will appreciate the value of the 
identity between plants and animals. 
If all organie pneuomena are of 
one ffi'oup ^ 



on 


iievo 
advance 
in dividing'the organic world into 
Nervosa and Inhervosa ; the Ner¬ 
vosa comprising all animals with 
a nervous system; subdivided again 
into neriebrata and invertehratat 
and again into Owens divisions 
of Mgele^iceplala, Romogangliataj 
Heterogangliata, und^Nematoneura; 
whereas the Ikkeryosa would.com- 
priso not only the large class by 
Owen named AoHta, in which no 
trace of nervous system is visible, 

- but also tlio whole vegetable king¬ 
dom. If the reader reAccts upon 
the impossibility of dsmarcating the 
vegetable from the animal kingdom, 
and also on the intricate questions 
of vitalitv and psychology, which 
, occasionally force us to t^e the 
vegetable world into account, he 
may look with somo ihvour on the 
classification here suggested. But 
our,purpose is with Professor Owen, 
and to him we return. 

On nc prete qu'aux riches. There 
is a natural tendency to mythical ac¬ 
cumulation of achievements. Hence 
wo must not bo surprised to find Pro¬ 
fessor Owen crediting Cuvier with 
more tlian Cuvier's due. Thus, after 
Noticing Iho classifications proposed 
by Aristotle and* ,Lamarck, he 
adds:— 

' In the attempt to remedy this defect, 
the discovery was made that the ver¬ 
tebral column was subordinately related 
to a condition of % much more impor¬ 
tant system in the animal body than the 
skeleton, viz. the nervous system. 
Cuvier thereupon applied himself with 
^^defatigable industiy to afCert^ the 
^Hraugment of the neives m the Inver- 
iebrata, and after a long series of minute 
.and elaborate dissections, he discovered 


three modifications of that system, each 
of equal importance with that which 
governed the vertebral character of the 
rod-blooded animals of Aristotle. Cuvier, 
accordingly, proposed to divide the 
animal kingdom into four primaiygroapr 
or sub-kingdoms, viz. V'ertd>rata, ifof- 
lusca, Articulaia, and Xadiata. 

It is due to Hunter to state that the 
general results of his dissections of the 
nervous system are expressed in the 
definitions of the same leading types as 
those of Cuvier; but he made the minor 
di^rences which ho had detected in the 
Vertebrate series equal to those primary 
typos of the nervous system which now 
characterize the MoUiuca and Ai'ticuUUa 
of Cuvier,—a view which would have 
led to erroneous results if applied to the 
classification of the primary groups of 
.'inimals. 

If it is duo to Hunter that liis 
illustrious successor should point 
out an approximation made by him 
to Cuvier’s system, surely it is due to 
Yirey to mcn^on that he originated 
the system' which Cuvier adopted 
aud acknowledged? Virey’s work, 
Do la Phgsiologie dans sea 
ports avec la l/hilosophxc^ has this 
note at p. 45: * I’annde 1803 
nous avions fondd la grande division 
du regne animal en trois grandea 
classes, d'apres Vappareil nei*veusc, 
Ce n’est qu'en 1816 que G-. Cuvier 
perfcctionna cette distribution par 
ses quatres cmbrauchements ; il 
rcconnut lui-m^mc hi priorite de 
nos vfics fondaraentales dans la 
preface de ^sSte^egne Animal' The 
acknowledgment made by Cuvier is » 
less esqiUcit than could be wished, 
but it 18 nevertheless made; and not 
having at hand the classification pro- 
posed by Virey in the work re¬ 
ferred to by Cuvier, we call the Pro¬ 
fessor’s attention to this point in the 
History df the science. 

'We have yet another criticism to 
majee on this historical point. Prof. 
Owen says that Von Baer * adopted’ 
Cuvier’s view of the Tour types. 
But if he will once more turn to 
Von Baer’s great work (Zwr EnU 
ioickelwngsgeschichUt Erster Theil, 
p. vii.), ne will observe that Ton 
Baer there points out the fact of 
his views having been published 
before the appearance of the Segne 
Animalt ^aing that ho is entitled 
to claim them as his own ‘ so far u 
one can call that his owii which is 
^ in truth a product of the age ;* and 
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to prove that Cuyier's system was 
already ‘ in the air {iiorhereitet)^ he 
alludes to the similarity of Ru- 
do^hi's classiHeation. 

Let us pass to the marvels of the 
microscope;— 

liCeuweuhoek was little aware how 
lai^ge a prospect of organic life he was 
opening to our view,, when, In the year 
1675, he communicated to his scientific 
friends his discovery of the httle bell¬ 
shaped animalcule now known as one 
species of an immense class, and called 
the VortictUa ctmxallaria. His obser¬ 
vations were published in one of the 
early numbers of the PKilo»o]^xcal 
Trantaction* much discnssion on the 
subject ensued, and called forth the wit 
of the philosophers of the day. How¬ 
ever, the record multiplied, and now we 
have obtained a view of the Infusoria, 
which shows them to be the most widely 
diffused and by far the most numerous 
of all the forma of organized life, 
'li^erever Ehrenbergwen^in his travels 
with Humboldt, he there detected with 
his microscope some of tbemanifold forms 
of these animalcules; imd wherever his 
pupib have repeated his observatiohsi^ 
the same phenomena have been pr^ 
aented. Not only in fresh water, but 
alTOMt over the whole ocean, species of 
Infusoria abound; if you catch a drop of 
water from the spray that rises from the 
paddle of the steam-boat, in it you will 
hardly fail, with an adequate magnifying 
power, to detect some specimens of this 
class. When Sir James Boss and his 
comiMnions, -in accordance with their 
directions, took up the film frbm the 
surface of the Antwetfe^a, that film, 

^ in its dried remains, was found to con- 
siatofsilieeousoasesofthelnfuBoria; in 
the mud brought up from the d^ths of 
^ibe'; ocean, at the highest southern 
lati^dM sounded by the deep-sea line, 
th^ were found; and they have also 
been detected in the sand adhering to 
specimens dredged up at Melville Itlrad, 
by Ci^tain Parry; so that fibm nor6l 
to south poles, and in idl ^intervening 
latitudes, ^ese ammaleules are diffused, 
and extend the reign animal life 
beyond that of the v^etable kingdom. 

At first, as was natural, every 
iiiicro 8 C(^ic living object was classed 
among' (ne Infusoria. Subsequent 
reseaimes have enabled naturalists 
to withdraw from this class many 
- fSfrg^celled locomotive plants, and 
'Ihiiiy' embiyos of wonns, insects, 
and polypes. Among the true 
Infiis^a, a large place is held 
by the Polygaatriat or • ‘ many-« 
stomaehed* onimalcoles: Let us 


select one of these. It is simply s 
nucleated cell, having nevertheless, 
as wo are informed,' orguis of loco¬ 
motion, digestion, and, in some 
species, even of circulation and 
generation.’ It is perhaps useless 
to complain of the current unphilo* 
Bophiom language, which gives or¬ 
gans and fimctioDs where no such 
organs and functions are; and thmr 
serves to perpetuate old errors on 
the relation between organ and func¬ 
tion, not to mention tiie confusion 
into which it 

reader 

structure of these Polygastria will 
therefore understand that the words 
locomotion, digestion, circulation, 
and stomach, do not imply that tho 
aniwiftlfl have legs, stomachs, and 
vessels. The legs are represented 
by * vibratile cilia,' which we may 
caU hairs growing from their surface, 
if w€^bear in mind that, compare^ 
with these cilia, the smallest hair 
called fiom the down of on infant 
cheek is like a ship-cable compared 
with a hair. Yet these hairs serve 
the purpose of legs. In certain 
Polygastria the ventral cilia are of 
such a size as to give quite a 
myriapodous character to the species 
creeping oloo^he stems of plants. 
But, says the Professor, 

True jointed locomotive members are- 
never developed in any of this minutv 
and primitive race of animated beings. 
They retain, throughout life, those 
simple vibratile organs which produce 
the rotatory movements in the ova of 
MoUusca whilst imprisoned in thrir 
nidua which are the agents of analogoua 
movements of the Mammalian ovum in 
the fallopian tube, and which are pro¬ 
bably common to the embryos 01 all 
classes of animals at that early period 
which the Polygastrio Infusoria seem 
permanently to represent. 

These cilia, the outward instnimeDts 
of locomotion in Infusoria, and which 
are xetained on a greater or less propor¬ 
tion of the mucous surfaces of all ani¬ 
mals, most probably vibrate by virtue 
qjT the oontraotUity of their tissue. 

These vilwa^e cilia which con¬ 
stitute the primitive * organs’ of 
locomotion of the lowest organisms, 
are also the first actively moving 
parts of the highest organisms: the 
human ovum has them! They arer 
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constant through life in some parts 
of the organism—on the surface of 
the mucous membranes, where they 
▼ibrate incessantlvt as on the rest¬ 
less animalcules. The I^fessor has 
a curious s^oulation on the subject 
of these vibrations in the animal¬ 
cule:— 

The motions of tlie Polygastria have 
appeared to me, long watching them for 
indications of volition, to be in general 
of the nature of respiratory acts, not 
attempts to obtain foM or avoid danger. 
Very seldom can th^ be construed as 
voluntary, seem rather tp be auto¬ 
matic ; govAed by the influence of 
stimuli, witft or without.the body, not 
felt, but reflected upon the contra^ile 
fibre; uud therefore are motions which 
never tire. We may thus explain the 
fact which Ehrenbeig relates—not with¬ 
out an expression of surprise—namely, 
that at whatever period of Ihe night he 
euroined the living Infusoria, he inva¬ 
riably fotmd them moving as actively as 
in the day-time; in short, to him it 
seemed that these little beings never 
slept. Nor did this appear to merely 
the result of the stimulus of the light re^ 
quired to render them and thefl* move¬ 
ments visible; since when they were 
observed upon the suddgp-application'of 
light without any other cause of disturb¬ 
ance, they were detocted^ursing along 
at their ordinary speed, and not starting 
off from i quiescent or sleeping state. 

If we may venture a suggestion, it 
will bo that these vibratile cilia sub¬ 
serve no function at all: for wc must 
distinguish between Functions and 
j^neral Properties When 

• J?rofessor Owen says thesevibrations 
are ' of the nature of respiratory 
acts,* we may accept the statement, 
if by 'rcspiration'we here understand 
not the * function * of a complex ap¬ 
paratus of organs, as seen in the 
gills and lungs of animals, but the 
property vjjiich the lioing tissue pos¬ 
sesses of exhaling carbonic acid and 
absorbing oxygen (o» the reverse). 
But thus limited, the idea of * func¬ 
tion * disappears, and we Aould be 
more accurate if we c^ed the vibra¬ 
tions of cilia the manifestation of 
that coidraciiliig which is a general 
Property of tissue. The manifesta¬ 
tion is incessant because the sti¬ 
mulus is incessant, and os £h- 
renberg naively imagines, * because 
these hltle creatures never sleep/ 

What has just been said of loco¬ 
motion, as the simple manifestation 


of contractility, (which is general 
Property of tissue) may receive some 
light from the consideration of 
another general property, namely 
Assimilation, which is so often, and 
so unphilosophically, confounded 
with the function of digestion. Wd* 
are told that the animalcules have 
stomachs, and these stomachs are 
the organs of digestion. Now these 
stomachs are simply spaces in the 
fluid plasma of the cell —spaces 
which are not even vesicles, for 
they have no walls, and certainly 
donotcommunicatowithone another. 
Into these spaces^articles of food 
are absorbed. Here assimilation 
takes place, i.e, the food is converted 
into tlie substance of the animal, 
precisely as it is in the blood plasma 
of higher animals, which plasma has 
been produced by the preparatory 
function we call digestion. 

How do tlfese cells—for the ani¬ 
malcules are nothing else—secure 
and_pat their food F Some of them 
. |yity opening external^, 
inay'Jiie said to represent the 
mouth; but many of them are closed 
vesicles, and how they eat may well 
excite surprise:— 

In certain Astomata, with long cilia or 
filaments, Actinophiys Sol, when 
a prey is brought within their reach, the 
filamenta incline towards and bend over 
it, intercrossing.cach other knd pressing 
the prey to the surface of the animalcule. 
That part of surface yields; the 
pray, whether it be a smaller animalcule 
or plant-sporule, sinks into the sub¬ 
stance of the bc^y, which closes oytf 
the prey without leaving any trace W 
its passage: functionally sucn'pMsage 
permrms the ofiSce of a mouth; just as 
the vacuoUe in the central plasma, which 
receive the nutriment so taken in, per^ 
fotm the oflfee of stomachs : but neither 
such mou^s nor stomachs have proper 
parietes or a permanent existence ; and 
the same may be said of any part of the 
external parietes of the animalcule 
through which insoluble or indigestible 
parts of the food we extruded. 

In the higher forms of the Polygastria 
provided with a determinate mouth 
armed with teeth, the larger objects of 
food are seised and bruised by them: 
the dental cylinder fint expands in front' 
to receive the morsel, and, as this passes 
along, the cylinder contracts in front 
and dilates behind, so as to push the 
food into the digestive cavity. 

If we take the aasimilative spaces 
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as the first rudiments of ^vhat} in 
more complex organisms, become 
stomachs, we may also take the 

* pulsating vesicles ’ observed in some 
animalcules as the rudimentary 
organs of circulation; for although 
they do not form vessels which 
ramify through the body, they 
force, by their pulsations, tne fluid 
whiclimayreprosont 'blood’ through 
the soft pareuchyme of the animal. 
Having thus made out a 'nidi- 
menta^ ’ digestion, respiration, and 
circulation lor these animalcules, it 
was natural for anatomists to assume 
a rudimentary nervous system, with 
its functions of volition, sleep, sight, 
&c., an error which wo conceive to 
be the natural issue of disregarding 
the distinction between Vi^ Pro¬ 
perties and Fonctions. This ques¬ 
tion of nerves wo regret to say Pro¬ 
fessor Owen has passed over in a 
brief sentence. 'Nodefinitearrangc- 
ment of ucrvoTis matter,’ he says, 

* has yet been deteejf^ in the Tol y- 

gastric Infu8ima;.jM;if ‘ “ 

is'iudioated by tho 

speck in certain genera: ahS^trvQus 
conductors of impressioas arc no 
less requisite for reflex than for 
voluntaryjuQtions.’ Here are three 
statements ‘ which may be serially 
examined. 

I. The admitted is that no 
trace wliatever of nervous matter 
has been detected. Various sup¬ 
positious b flfyp^ made, some 
purposing that the nervous mutter 
IS. too minute in quantity for de¬ 
tection, some' that it is ' diffused’ 
throughout the body. But these 
arc attempts .to account for the 
negative fact, and they proceed on 
the hypothesis that nervous matter 
there: an hypothesis wlubh 
o^pV^saine grounds must be cxr 
tended to plants. 

2.,^^ presenpe of anervouB sys- 
^eni IS said toHc>e indicated by the 
coloured eye-specks. We are much 
mistaken if the Professor really ac: 
cepts^this hypothesis of tho pink 
jBpe^ being ‘eyes,’ yet his lau- 
sterns to countenance it. Wo 
OEM not reopen the controversy 
here, but may inform tho reader 
that ^uret (AnnaUs des Sciences 
NatureUest xiv., 1850) has dis¬ 
covered .these very eye-specks in 
the genns of algse, wlueh oisap^ar 
when germination l^gms, xet 


even if it were proved, which os yet 
it is not, that these specks were 
sensitive to light, the fact would no 
more prove tho existence of a ' par- 
vons system,* than the pulsation of 
the fluid in vesicles proves the ex¬ 
istence of'"a 'circulating system;* 
than the exchange of gases proves a 
‘ reapiratojy apparatus,’ or tlie assi¬ 
milation of food proves an ‘intes¬ 
tinal canal.’ It would prove that 
the general property of tissue 
named imtability, was specialized 
in these briUiant pink spots; and 
that while tlio whole h^dy was sen¬ 
sitive to light. Ibis 'sjm was pe¬ 
culiarly sensitive. •- 
3. liio existence of nerves must 
indeed be involved in tho fact 
‘reflex motions,’ when by 'r^ex 
motions’ is meant the motions 
following a slimulus of the nerves. 
But hero once more the cardinal 
distinction between Function and 
general Property of tissue meets us. 
To call the motions of an animalculd 
'reflex’ is to assume the whole 
question; but if wc simply call them 
we manifestations of the general 
property— i. e,, contractility,—the 
whole necessity for a nervous 
system disappears. It is not logical 
to make coi^'actility depend on the 
prcsenco of nerves, when that very 
presence is. purely hypothetical, 
and when we see the phenomena 
of contractility in plants, although 
no one assumes contractility to 
he t/iere produced by diffused 
nervous matter. If therefore the 
general Pro^rW be granted, we 
have no need of a special nervous 
system to explain the contractile 
motions of the animalcule, any 
more than we have need of a special 
nervous system to explain the ' re¬ 
flex’ actions of plants. To> those 
indeed who emmot conceive 'reflex 
actions* except as indirations of a 
nervous system, we would present 
a sensitive pluit, Liosuxa muscipula, 
and aalc^in what thO reflex nature 
of its actions differs from the 
reflex actions of a polype P 
floatmg arms of a polyipe, on coming 
in contact with an anunal, instantly 
fold round it, and earry it to the 
memth and digestive cavity, where 
it is slowly dissolved. An insect 
crawls oVer tho Dionaa \ no sooner 
are the sensitive hairs which lie on 
the inner side of the leaf touched 
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by the insect, than the leaf suddenly 
collapses, and becomes a ^-trap. 
Nor docs the process end here.' 
The presence of the insect (a bit of 
meat will do as well) stimulates the 
secretion of a mucilaginous duid, 
which acts- like a gastric juice on 
the insect, which is slowly dissolvcdi 
and absorbed as food by plant. 
Now why should the action of the 
polype be referred solely to its rudi¬ 
mentary nervous system, aud the 
similar action of the plant bo ex¬ 
cluded from the class of nervous 
actions P Either w'e ■ must grant 
nerves to plants, or we must cease 
to attribute all reflex actions to 
nerves, and make the requisite 
distinction bctweon^ist, contrac¬ 
tility as a general property of vital 
tissue, ana^snd, special nervous 
actions. The consideration of this 
will perhaps explain one of the 
several ditilcultics which suggested 
our division of the organic world 
into Nei'vosa and Innervosa. 

Before quitting our tiny fritfnds^ 
the Infusoria, let us hear iroip Pro 4 
fessor Owen something of their use 
in the world beyond their interest 
to philosophers; and first let us 
hear about their size: 


indebted to these ever-setive scavengers 
for the salubrity of oar atmosphere. 
Nor is this all: they perform a still 
more important office, in preventing the 
progressive diminution of the presMrt 
amount of (Hganlzed matter upon the 
earth. For when this matter is dis¬ 
solved or suspended in water, in that 
state of comminution and decay which 
immediately precedes its final decom¬ 
position into the elementary gases, and 
its consequent return from the oi^nic 
to the inorganic world, these waJieful 
members dt nature’s invisible police are 
everywhere ready to arrest the fugitive 
organised particles, and turn them back 
into the ascending stream of animal life. 
Having converted the dead and decom¬ 
posing particles into their own living 
tissues, they themselves become the 
food of huger Infusoria, as c. g. the 
Rotiferay and of numerous other small 
animals, which in their turn arc de¬ 
voured by hu^r animals, as e. g. fishes; 
and thus a pimplum, fit for the nourish¬ 
ment of the liighest organized beings, is 
brought l^ck by a short route, from 
the realms of orgaiMc 


gMMc 

fj 


inside—mat is to say, to Entozoa. 
Their wonders are not less, and 
Professor Owen’s treatment of them 


The most minute forms, as Uie species 
called il/o)U!s crepu»ciUut, Ehr., have been 
^timated at the of > Hoo in dia- 
moter. Of such Infusoria a single drop of 
water may contain five hundr^ millions 
of individuals, —a number equ<dling that 
of the whole human 8{.»ecles now exist¬ 
ing upon the surface of the earth. But 
•tho varieties in thosizc of these iuvisible 
animalcules arc not less than that which 
prevails in almost every other natural 
class of animals: ixom the minutest 
Monad to tho larger species of Loxodes 
or Amjikileptua, which aVe one-sixth or 
one-fourth of a line in diameter, the 
diflerence of size is greater than between 
a mouse and* an elephant. Within such 
narrow bounds might our ideas of the 
range of size in animali be limited, if 
tile sphere of our observation was not 
augmented by artifioial aids! * 

Of these many are naked, but 
many also have shells. And now, 
with the ProfesMr, 

Consider their incredible numbers, 
their universid distribution, their in- 
satiable voracity; and that it is the 
particles of decaying vegetable and 
animal bodies which they are appointed 
to devour and assimilate. 

Surely we must in some degree bo 


not less interesting. The reader 
knows that every animal has its own 
parasites, living comfortably on l^e 
Bubstanceofita oody,Uke Thackeray’s 
XX>or Irishman living on an Irishman 
a little less Hiese parasites 

have been investigated by Bremser, 
Kudolphi, SieboM, Eollikcr, and 
Owen, so that at last a systematic 
classifloation of them has been pos¬ 
sible. To complete their labours, 
Charles Eobin has writtcu an elabo¬ 
rate and masterly work ('JIUtoire 
M’Murelle des Ve^etaux Parasites 
qui croissent sur VHomme et sur les 
Animaux Tlvants, in which 

all tlio plants growing^u ihan and 
animals are classiflea: so that man 
is indeed proved to be a microcosm, 
physically and metaphysicidly. 

A very important idea is main- 
tained by Owen respecting the aim- 
pl^t of all these Entozoa—-namely, 
the hydatid (or After 

describing it, and its various species, 
he says:— 

And now some may naturally be 
tempted to ask, having heard this de- 
sariptiozi of a free and indepradent 
being, whose tissues ore chemioaUj 
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arored to be of an animal nature, ini- 
oibing nourishment without yawulw 
oonnezion with the cavity containing it, 
and reproducing its kind. How is an 
animal to be defined, if this be not one t 
The answer that the acepbalocyst has 
BQ moutb, would be regarded as satis- 
factory, ^ter the recognition of the 
animality of the astomatous Folygaa- 
tria: these, however, are locomotive 
and can prop^ate »^by spontaneous 
fission. But, definitions apart, our 
business is to discover to wbat organic 
thing the acepludocyst is most similar. 

Almost all the animal tissues result 
from transformations of free cells, which 
grow by imbibition, and which develope 
their like from their nucleus of hyaline. 
It is to these primitive or fimdamuntal 
forms of tissue that the acepbalocyst 
bears the closest analogies in pbysi^, 
chemical, and vital properties. When 
the infusorial monads are compared to 
such cells, and man’s firame is said, by a 
figiu^ of speech, to be made up of 
monads, the analogy is dverstrained, be- 
causo no mere organic cell has its cilia, 
itsitomacbs, its pulifktil^-. &c. So 


m&kes th ^Mpbaloc 
or analogous species of aoKZF We 
may, with some truth, say that the 
human hod^ it primarily etmpoted or 
huiU up of hydatidt; microtcopieal in¬ 
deed, and wAiril under natural and 
heaUKy condiiiont, ore metamorpliosed 
into eartHage, hone, nerve, tnuaeular 
fbrt, dec. When, instead of such change, 
the organic cells grow to dimensions 
which make them jecognisaUe to the 
naked ey^ sucli dev^pment ofacepha- 
locyst^ as they are then called, is com¬ 
monly connected in the human subject 
with an enfeoblement of the controlling 
plastic forces which at some of the 
weaker ^ints of tire firame, seems un¬ 
able to direct the metamorphosis of the 
primitive cells along the right road to 
the tissues they were destined to feem, 
but causes them to retain, as it were, 
their embryo condition, and to grow by 
the imbibitira of the surrounding flui(^ 
and thus becoiM the means Of in¬ 
juriously affecting or destroying the 
tinues which they should have sup* 

J iorted and repaired. ^ 1 regard the dif- 
itrantac^halocysts, therefore, as merely 
BO many forms or species of morbid or 
,d#^iBical'Cells. ■ 

•. ' ^ \ ■ i- ■, 

'But we ZDUst close our rambliog 
remarks. We have only reached 
the fourth of the tweety-four lec* 
tures, and our limits are already 
warning us. A mass of notes must 
be laid aside, and the whole remain* 


ing space be given to those preg¬ 
nant paragraphs in which, surveying 
the vrhole course of animal develop* 
ment, Professor 'Owen expresses 
his views on the doctrine of * Unity 
of Composition.' We will not in* 
terrupt this exposition by com¬ 
ment. 

- We shall see some grounds for the 
Btaterohnt that the more perfect animal 
is at no stage of its development differ¬ 
ent from some of the inferior species ; 
but we sball obtain proof that such cor¬ 
respondence does not extend to every 
order of animals in the oreation. 

The extent to which the resemblance 
expressed by the term 'Unity of Organiza¬ 
tion,' may be traced between the higher 
4 nd lower organized animals, b^trs an 
inverse ratio to their approximation to 
maturity. 

All animals resemble eacb other at 
the earliest period of their development, 
which commences with the manifesta¬ 
tion of the assimilative and fissiparous 
properties of the polygastrio animalcule: 
the potential ^erm of the Mammal can 
be (v>mpared, in form and vital actions, 
^with the Monad alone; and, at this 
periodi- unity of organization may be 
predicated of the two extremes of the 
Animal Elingdom. The germ of the 
Polype acquires more conspicuously the 
locomotive oigans of the Monad,—the 
superficial vibratile cilia,—before it 
takes on its special radiated type. The 
Acalephe paeses through both tiie In¬ 
fusorial and Polype sta)^, and propa¬ 
gates by gemmation, os well as spon¬ 
taneous fission, before it acquires its 
mature form and sexual organs. The 
fulnees of the unity of organization 
which prevails through the Polypes and 
larval Aealephes, is diminished as the 
latter approach maturity and assupie 
their special form. 

The BiyozOa after simulatiAg the 
higher Infusoria by their spheroid shape 
and active movemente, due tb well-de¬ 
veloped zones or lobes of conspicuous 
vibi 4 ^ cilia, mask their, low m<^lu8- 
eoos character beneath the polype form. 
The Ascidian Mollusks typifymorefoi^ly 
and transiently the polyp^tate 4 d patt¬ 
ing froni'^bat of the ceroariform ciliated 
larva to the more spemal molluscoua 
form.’ The Univalves and Bivtdvea 
obey the law of uniiy'of organization in 
the spontaneous fittioos of their amor¬ 
phous germ, and in its ciliated epithe¬ 
lium, by which it gyrates in the ovum ; 
but they proceed at once to assume 
mollusoous type without taking on that 
of the Polype; the Bivalve retaining 
the aceph^ous'condition, the Univalve 
ascending in its development to the ac- 
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quisition of its appropriate head, jaws, 
and organs of sense. 

>Thus all MoUusks are at one period 
like Konads, at another are Acepha¬ 
lous^ but few typify the .Polypes, and 
none the Aoalephes, or ^tEchinoderms. 
In Enoephuous di\;iB^ we meet 
with many interesting .iStamples of the 
lim^ence of nnitn^ of organization at 
dHnBerioda, which is lost in the diver- 
the special forms as development 
pKceeds. Thus the embryos of the 


^pXceeds. Thus the embryos of the 
Vvarioua orders of Gastropoda are first 
abranchiate, next nudlbranohiat^ but 


luscous germ diverge into the polype* 
form, or into a more special type. 

Unity of organization prevaila through 
a very great proportion of the Artic^te 
aeries in reference to their primitive 
condition as apodal worms. Only in the 
higher Arachnids, the nucleate cells 
are aggregated under a form more 
nearly like that of the mature animal, 
before they are metamorphosed into its 
several tissues. In lower or more vermi¬ 
form Condylopoda, the rudimental con* 
ditiona of the locomotive appendages, 
which are retained in the AnneUdes and 


only a few retain that oonditiem of the 
respiratoiy system throu^ life; most 
of them move at first by aliform anterior 
lobes, likq those which characterize the 
mature Pteropods, but afterwards ex¬ 
change the swimming organs for the 
repent disc which marks their class. 
Ihe naked Gastropoda are at first uni¬ 
valve MoUusks, like the great bulk of 
the class at all periods, ^e testaceous 
Cophalopods first construct an unilocular 
shell, which is the common persistent 
form in Gastropoda; the Folythalamia 
afterwards superadd the characteristio 
chambers and siphon. This simple 
fact would of itself have disproved the 
theory of * evolution,' if other observa¬ 
tions of the phenomena of development 
had not long since rendered that once 
favourite doctrine untenable. 

Thus, as we trace the development 
of the MoUuscous animal, we find the 
appUoation of the term unity of oiggn- 
ization progressively narrowed as deve¬ 
lopment advances : whilst all Mol- 

limks manifmt, at -tiieir earUest and 
most tigusitqry period, a resemblance 
to the lowest or monadiform zoophytes, 
only the lowest order of Molluslu in 
,.tbe' next sta^ of development repre¬ 
sents the po^rpes; and all analogy tp 
the radiated type is afterwards lost, 
until we reach tlie summit of the Mol- 
Ittsooua series, when we find it intdrest- 


the lower Crustaceans, are passed 
through in the progieas of the devel(^ 
meat of the complex-jointed Umbs. In 
the great series of the lur-breathing in- 
sects, we have seen that tiie diverging 
branch of the Myriapods manifests at 
an early period the prevailing hexapod 
type^ and that aU Insects are at first 
apterous, and acquire the jointed legs 
b^ore ^e wings are fully developed. 
An articulate animal never posses 
through the fdnn of the Polype, the 
Acalcphe, the Echinoderm, or the Mol- 
lusk: it is obedient to the law of unity 
of oiganization only in its monad stage: 
on^ quitting this, n manifests the next 
widest reUtions of uniformity as a 
Vibrio or apodal worm; after which 
the exact expression of the law must be 
progressively contracted in its applica¬ 
tion os the various ArticuLata pro¬ 
gressively diverge to their B|^ial types 
in the .acquisiutm of their mature 
forms. 

In the proper Radiated series itself, 
we discern the seine prinmple: the ra¬ 
diated type cu^iunpiM in the Eohino- 
derms; *but the most typical forms, 
called emphatiesdiy ata^&be8, are pe¬ 
dunculated in the embryo-state, at least 
in one family, and so for manifest con¬ 
formity of organization with the Po¬ 
lypes and the vast and almost extinct 
tribes of the Pentacrinite^ before ao- 


ingly, though illusively, sketched by 
the crown of locomotive and prehensile 
OEgans upon the head of the Cephalo- 
pc^. , ^ 

Id the great Articulated bmneh of 
■the Aninuu Kingdom, ^here is unity 
of organization with the Molluscous 
series at the earliest periods of develop¬ 
ment, in so far as the germ divides 
«.Tid subdivides and multiplies itself; 
but the correspondence rarely extends 
to tiie acquisition by the nascent arti¬ 
culate anim^ of tiie locomotive power 
by superficial vibratile cilia: in the 
gKsatmajority of the provinep the pro¬ 
geny of the fissiparous primitiTo germ- 
cell begin-at.once to arrange them¬ 
selves into the form of the vibrio or 
apodal wonp, While those of the Mol- 


quiriug their free and locomotive ma- 
tusity. > 

It will be found when we enter upon 
the consideration of the development of 
the Vertebrate embryo, that its unity 
of oiganization with the Invertebrata is 
restricted to as narrow and transitory a 
point as that of the Articuhtie with the 
MoUuscous series. Manif^ting tiie 
samapQcnad-like properties of the germ, 
the fissiparous p^ucts proceed to ar¬ 
range and metamoyphose themselves 
into a vermiform apoul organism, dis¬ 
tinguished foom the correspouding stage 
of the Insect by the Vertebrate 6li^ 
raoteristics of the nervouscedtrei^—viz., 
the 'spinal cord and its dorsal position ; 
whereby it is more justly comparable to 
the apodal fish than to the worm. 
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Thus eveTy animal in tlie course of 
its development represents some of the 
permanent forms of animals inferior to 
itsei*; but it does not successively re¬ 
peat them .all, nor acquire the oi^niza- 
tioD of any of the inferior forms which 
it transitorily typifies. 

If the foregoing extracts have 


[January, 

awakened curiosi^ in the veader, 
and sent him to f^fessor Owen’s 
work, every page of which is com¬ 
pact with thought and knowledge, 
the purpose of these desultory re¬ 
marks has been achieved. 

Gr. H. L. 


SIX MONTHS IN INDIA. 
I^ Two Pabts. 


Pabt I. 


W £ propose in these papers to 
show now six montlis can be 
spent in a field of travel compara¬ 
tively new and unexplored. In the 
East, properly so called, there is 
nothing new. The Pyramids, .the 
Avenue of SphinxeS, the First 
Cataract, the Hcijzhts of Lebanon, 
the Waters of Gennesareth, the 
Plains of Troy, the Minarets of 
Constantinople, the Golden Horn, 
are all as well ^owntomany of the 
present generation as the Colosseum 
and the llialto, the Pay of Naples 
and the Passes of the Alps, were to 
the last. These places, and dozens 
of others situatcci in countries where 
wc have not an acre of ground, have 
.been inspected, described, and 
sketched by every variety of tourist: 
by wealthy coinmaac^^, rich young 
peers, Oxiord undergraduates, and 
fair ladies. But there is a country 
w'hich, in addition to all the attrac* 
tions that can be presented by mag¬ 
nificent mountain secnc^ and mo¬ 
numents of architectural skill and 
beauty, presents a wide field of 
rcficction to all really iAtere 8 tcd»in 
the greatness of England: a co\mtry 
as mucli behind foremost of 
European states in civilization and 
progivs.s, as she is a-head of the 
lag^rd ones: a country tenanted 
by rival races and opposing castes, 
whfro everything in nature is^n a 
gigantic scale, and everyth!^ in 
social life is abhorrent to our own: 
where the prohlem of governing 
aliens in religion, lan^age, and 
blood, has been nuietty grappled 
with and tnumpnantfy solved: 
W'hero there will always be enough 
both to provoke criticism and to 
mitigate censure, and where a 


thousand interesting (luestions are 
perpetually crossing each other on 
eveiy topic that can arouse the phi¬ 
lanthropist, engage the philosopher, 
stimulate the capitalist, and arrest 
the statesman. 

We allude, of course, to tho 
British dominions in India. It is 
not our intention to give a sketch of 
the^resent system of the Company’s 

S ovemment, —formally to attack 
lanchester, or elaborately to de¬ 
fend Lcadcnhall'Street; but wo pur¬ 
pose quietly to show what objects 
of interest, what cities of note, what 
edifices of state or public wor¬ 
ship, may be visited by any enter¬ 
prising gentleman who lias spare 
time on his hands, money in his 
ockets, and perhaps ennui at his 
eart. Our traveller, whose move¬ 
ments are henceforth to be entirely 
at our disposal, must be a young or 
middlcd-aged person,if possible with 
some stake in the coimtry, and with 
a scat in Parliament, or one at least 
in prospect. Ho has seen tho Lon¬ 
don season expire; he is tired of 
German watormg-placcs, and does 
not intend to go to the moors, and, 
moreoor, he has no objection to 
forego hunting for just ono winter. 
With an earnest desire to have some 
fresh stories to recount at his club 
or his fireside, and to know whether 
there are other things in India be¬ 
sides cotton, carries, nabobs, and 
tigers,—^he places himself in the 
hands of tho Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and starts on his Indian 
expedition. Ho should leave Eng¬ 
land in September or early in Octo¬ 
ber, must submit to five weeks of 
what is caUed the Overland journey, 
and we will guarantee him that by 
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tlie middle of March, or the com- 
mencoment of April at latest, he 
shall be walking down Fall Midi 
with a fresh stock of ideas and a 
series of pleasant reminiscences 
whereof his philosophy had scarce 
even dreamt. The journey across 
Franco or Germany—to avoid the 
ais of Biscay—over tho Mediter¬ 
ranean, to the harbours and empty 

S accs of * suppliant Alexandna 
the rail instead of the wretched 
boat of the Malimoudie Canal; 
then up the Nile, throi^h Cairo, 
wdth a glimpse of the ryramids; 
over the Desert by a capital road 
studded with reating-houses; down 
the Bed Sea, where a torrid 
summer reigns for ten months in 
the year; by the collection of cin* 
dors w hich forms the cantonment of 
Aden; across the Indian Ocean to 
the ^icy breezes of an island which 
the Hindoos called SinghalaDwipa, 
the Arabs, Screndib,and we Ceylon; 
up the Bay of Bengal to the well- 
known surf of Madras ; right 
against the cooling breeze of 
noTth<w*eBt monsoon, to the lo\f, un- 
captivatin^ shores of tho Hooghly 
Fiver,—this journey, we say, is so 
well known by'description, tl^t we 
should no more tliink of giving an 
elaborate detail of its incidents pre¬ 
vious to the main object of our 
sketch, than we should of prefacing 
a dissertation on the latest faishions 
or politics of Faria, by an account of 
the old road from Calais to the 
Barriero St. Denis. Our readers 
must imagine the independent- tra¬ 
veller landed at one of those ample 
pMaces the Off^egate of which gives 
Calcutta its tme. We must imagine 
him to have^ compared it with St. 
Fetersburg, if ho has ever been 
there, os excellent Heber had: to 
have enjoyed his morning and^ven- 
ing ride or 'drive; to Lave visited 
its unrivalled mint, aduured its more 
splendid shipping and extensive Fort, 
and to have partaken of the hospi¬ 
tality of its residents, dispensed with 
alacrity, and adorned by conversa¬ 
tion wnere, if the sparkling of wit 
may be wanting, animated after- 
dinner discussion, good sense, and 
good taste, .frequently reign predo¬ 
minant. We forbeu to describe the 
metropolis of India, because it is 
eminently Anglo-tiaxoD,andconTeys 
no sort of impression of the state of 


things in the provinces, and we must 
beg OUT readers to discard all ideas 
about India as drawn from the 
Arabian Nights, which they w’ill not 
be remiude<i of above once or twice 
in the whole of their tour. It was 
a pointed saying of Lord Hurdinge 
on his arrival, that one must go 
back to Cairo to find tiic Fast. 

Wo have selected for our tour 
those parts of India which may best 
be scon from Calcutta, taken as a 
starting point, because they contaiu 
monuments of equal interest with 
those of Central or Southern India; 
prhilti, politically and financially, 
they are of far greater importance, 
having been the scene of W'arliko and 
social triumphs, and the nurseries 
of eaptains and statesmen who have 
variously subdued some of the 
stubborn opponents of our physical 
and moral advancement. The sea¬ 
son—for it is •the early or middle 
part of Novembcp—is the brightest 
and best of the Indian year. Every 
day the sun rises on a cloudless 
horizon, to he tempered by a cooling 
breeze sent southward over tho 
plains from the hoary peaks of the 
Himalaya. The temperature,though 
warm in the middle of tho day, is 
not such as to preclude out-door 
occupations under proper precau¬ 
tion, or to create languor. The air 
is diy and exhilarating; there is no . 
prospect of rain, or serious iuterrup- 
tion to the fin*> 'seather for three 
months; the nights are almost cold, 
and the whole tonour of the season 
is such as almost to realize the 
description of the happy regions 
Lfugior hie 9ther campoa, et lumioe 
, vestit 

Furpureo, aolemquo snuin sua aiclera 
j;Crunt. , 

With this pleasing prospect of en¬ 
during fair weathor,suc]i os England 
can never know, our traveller, under 
the direction of his host, finds that 
the preparations for his little tour 
of 2000 -miles, though important, 
arc not such as to entail a large 
outlay or a vast deal of trouble. A 
roomy carriage, sufficient to hold 
two people, but more comfortable if 
reserved for one, has been furnished 
by one of the two rival companies 
who now undertake to horse tra¬ 
vellers from Calcutta to Moerut, a 
distance of 900 miles. In this 
vehicle he finds a place for his 
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his stores of tea and biscuit^ 
his maps and note books, his blankets 
and cloaks, and by the simple con- 
trirance of a couple of boards which 
bridge orer the space between the 
front and back seats, he is enabled to 
lie down at full length during the 
night, and enjoy rest even more 
comfortably than he could do in a 
first-class railway carriage. But our 
Englishman has not picked up the 
Ternacular language of the East, 
the Hindo8tani->-or Urdu, as it is 
correctly called—in the course of his 
week's stay at Calcutta, and conse¬ 
quently some interpreter to explain 
his wants and to obviate his diffi¬ 
culties is required on the road. 
Such a man may easily be found, for 
less than £i a month, in an active 
Mussulman, for it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that a native servant 
who can speak English must be a 
To^e, and a Mussmman is prefer¬ 
able to a Hindoo when expedition is 
required, as a follower of tneProphet 
has fewer scruples, and is less fasti¬ 
dious in the preparation of meals, 
which must often be hurried. Time 
is a great element in travelling, and 
your Hindoo will spend two Jionrs 
or so in the purchase and cooking 
of his morning repast. 

Everything being now ready for 
a start,—the boxes secured with 
cords, the pillows and blankets 
stuffed into the interior, the map 
of the road, and^hft book of Indian 
Travels, and the letters to divers 
functionaries being placed where 
they can readily be available,— 
the Mussulman servant more¬ 
over having taken up his posi¬ 
tion on the roof of me carnage, 
where, protected from falling by an 
iron rail, he will sleep polled up jn a 
blanket, after the fasiiion of natives 
of the East and of hedgehogs every¬ 
where j—everything being provided 
for, we repeat, it is worm while to 
pause a little, and consider what, tiU 
within the last eight or ten years, 
were the univereal modes of travel¬ 
ling in India,—what they still are 
in all places removed from the great 
lilies of communication. 

Till receotly there were in India 
threo modes of travelling from one 
place to another—some attended 
wi^ inconvenience and worry, some 
witi' ease and comfort, ail with 
delay. Most of our readers have 


heard of the Indian tent, the Indian 
budgerow,and theindian palanquin. 
In the cold season, a march under 
canvas, provided the traveller had 
a double set of tents and tent 
equipage, was pleasant enough; one 
set was sent on during the night, 
placed on bullock carts or elephants, 
under the charge of native servants. 
The Sahib, or gentleman, dined at 
his ease, and slept soimdly till tffe 
note of the * kokil’ (wrongly termed 
the Indian nightingale) or too varied 
sounds of an Indian village, near 
which he is probably encamped, 
aroused him from his slumbers. 
Mounting bis Arab or bis dog-cart 
he proceeded in the clear cool 
breeze of the morning for the twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen miles which 
formed his doily march. Arriving 
at his fresh camping ground, he 
found the table spread with as per¬ 
fect regularity and precision, not to 
say elegance, as it ever was in his 
substantial house of brick. The 
ir^h fish had been procured from a 
neighbouring tank or river. The 
eggs and rice had been bought at 
the nearest bazaar. The European 
stores had been carefully provided 
beforehand. The bread bad been 
baked in '-a portable oven; the 
breakfast had been cooked in a fire¬ 
place hollowed out of the earth,with 
a celerity that even a Zouave could 
not surpass. The remainder of the 
day was spent in business or in 
field sports, according to the aim 
and scope of the journeyone day 
was the im^e of thatwhich preceded 
or that whicli came after it; and tho 
camp life of tlie civilian, though 
perhaps 200 miles of ground was 
not covered within the month, reno¬ 
vated the constitution, diversified 
monotony and dispelled care. 

Such a life was obviously better 
fitted for functionaries* who wished 
to make thobtour of their respective 
districts, and to see and inquire into 
local matters themselves, or for 
whole regiments exchanging one 
station for another, than for persons 
pressed for time, and obbged to 
make a journey from the shores of 
the Bay of Bengal to somo station 
within sight of tlie hills. Again, 
the life in tents, though captivating 
and healthful from the month <» 
November to the month of March, 
was most trying to tho European 
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constitution in the hot season, and 
would have been an impossibility in 
the rains. This consideration brings 
us to the second mode of travelling. 
In the whole of the country en¬ 
riched by the Lower Ganges and its 
numerous tributaries, water car¬ 
riage is abundant, and the produce 
of teeming districts—^rice and sugar, 
indigo and hemp, Indian fruits, the 
rich man’s delicacies, the poor man’s 
meal, the very wood with which his 
rice is cooked, are transported to 
Calcutta by fleets of boats of all 
sizes, from unwieldy floating houses 
to light shallops. The traveller 
who wishes to reach a station three 
or four hundred miles from the great 
City, through a tract much inter¬ 
sected by rivers, or at a time of the 
year M’bcn canvas walls would af- 
ibrd as little protection from the sun 
or the rains, as they did from tho 
snows of tho Crimea, betakes him* 
self, with his servants and his books, 
his stores and his furniture, to a 
comfortable roomy boat, the, pin¬ 
nace, tlio budgerow, or the sm^cr 
hauliah. Two or three additioiml 
boats follow in his wake : one acts 
as cook-boat, the other conveys his 
horses, a third his impedimenta. 
The advantages of this mode, which 
is nowhere better described at 
length than in Bishop Heber’s 
Journal^ are, that a man can cari^ 
his comforts and his attendants 
about with him; cau sketch a pic¬ 
turesque view of the Ganges, or 
spend eight liours a day in undis¬ 
turbed study. The disadvantages, 
on the other hand, are, that if wind 
and current bo adverse, the whole 
day’s performance, under the sys¬ 
tem ot tacking, docs not exceed 
twenty miles. The heat and con¬ 
finement of the boat during the 
Bummer months are most trying. 
When the* tired traveller would sleep 
at night, the native ^rew keep up a 
ccasdess conversation, and tramp 
over the flat roof under which he is 
sleeping; and when ho would have 
them speed, they betake themselves 
to sleep. Moreover, insects from 
reedy banks or adjoining marshes 
swarm in the cabin and haunt the 
dinner-table; unhealthy vapours 
float on tho midnight air, and unsa- 
vouiw smells arise from the crew’s 
midaay meal. Greater and more 
serious drawbacks may be at hand. 
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A tremendous current, aided by a 
stiff breeze, baffles the skill and tho 
endeavours of the boatmen to wea¬ 
ther a certain point, and the anchor 
is let down for two or three days to¬ 
gether. Then, towards evoniug, a 
small black cloud, seen on the verge 
of the horizon, is suddenly unrolled 
like a dark curtain, over the face of 
the sky. The dust rises in circles; 
the puny waves are lashed into 
foam, and the winds are unchained. 
It is fortunate if the Hindoos do 
not sit down helplessly, and call on 
Ganga Govindo and Kam Karayan, 
while the Mussulmans swell the 
cry with the sound of * Allah j i! ’ It 
is fortunate, we say, if, by dint of 
exhortation and eucouragdment, tho 
unwieldy budgerow is moored in 
safety to the bank before the tornado 
sweeps all before it, and if the luck¬ 
less traveller have only to lament tho 
death, bv drowning, of a stud of fa¬ 
vourite horses, the loss of his cook- 
boat, or tho irreparable injuries 
caused to his chintz-covered sofas 
and maliogany dining-tables. Wo 
have known repeated instances of 
the above. Still, the journey by 
boat in the cool season, and for a 
limited time, was not without its 
amusements. In spite of similarity,, 
in spite of the utter abseucc of new's 
or intelligence from the Kuropean 
world, the day passed away quickly, 
under a judicious distribulion of 
time, as those who have been to the 
Upper Cataracts in a kangla, or 
Hile boat, with a pleasant com¬ 
panion, may perhaps be willing to 
allow. 

Much, then, may be said in 
favour of the boat and the tent, of 
life in the jungles or in the groat 
water-ways of traffic; but what 
sSeil bo 8&id in behalf of the palan¬ 
quin P It has all the annoyances of 
heat and confinement which either 
the tent or tho budgerow may inflict 
on its occupant; it separates the tra¬ 
veller from his horses, baggage, and 
his attendants,—^indispensable to 
comfort in a country wncre hostel- 
ries are unknown,—and it is only 
compensated by a very moderate 
degree of additional speed. Travel¬ 
ling by day in a palki or palanquin 
is very uncommon, for the reason 
that the sun’s rays, descending on 
that black coffin, would heat its 
inside like a furnace; but towards 

o 
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the decline of day thctravellcrf clad 
in his lightest garments, takes his 
seat in tlio vehicle older than the 
Mogul empire, older than authentic 
liistor}', as old, vre believe, as the 
Hindoo traditions, and more incom¬ 
patible ^^ith modem requirements 
than the gross fictions of Eastern 
mythology are with the sound 
truths taught to the rising genera¬ 
tion of India by masters versed in 
the latest discoveries of European 
science. Lifted on the shoulders of 
four natives, the wretched inmate of 
the wooden box is carried at the rate 
of some four miles an hour; the bear¬ 
ers stop to change places with four 
additional comrades about every 
three hundred yards: in a low 
monotonous chant they lament the 
badness of the road and the weight 
of their living burden. Insects hum 
in the stillness of the summer night; 
a torch-bearer, reeking with the oil 
of the cocoa-nut, flics like a meteor 
fi’om one side of the palanquin to 
the other and murders sleep; and, 
to crown all, in the middle of the 
night a stream of running W'ater 
has to be crossed, of uncertain 
depth and undeniable muddincss, 
where a false step on the part of the 
leading bearer would precipitate the 
traveller and his bedding into an 
undesired cold bath. At lengtli, 
jaded and in ill-humour, with an 
aching head and a heated body, the 
miserable victim is deposited in 
the house where hcTmust pass the 
• hottest hours of tho day. The dis¬ 
tance travelled over in tho long 
night is not more than fifty miles. 
The same process is repeated the 
next night, and tho next (wc have 
knownitto goon for ten successive 
nights), and it is fortunate if, at tho 
close of the journey, a fevJr be not 
the result of broken slumbers and 
incessant joltings. No amount of 
practice can render this mode of 
conveyance palatable. If the bearers 
move slowly the journey is pro¬ 
tracted, if nastily, the undulating 
motion is increased. There is no 
epithet but that of detestable which 
can fitly characterize this odious 
legacy of Hindoo supremacy and 
Mohammedan succession. 

It will be seen, then, that of the 
three modes of journeying, the first 
unites small speed to great com¬ 
fort, the second combines less delay 


with less comfort, and the third 
with a little more speed inflicts on 
travellers discomfort and annoyance 
which even the old French diligence 
had never surpassed. But it is not 
to scenes of this kind that we now 
invito the English gentleman; and 
we have only entered on this de¬ 
scription in tho hopes of making 
the contrast more bright. Wc re¬ 
turn to our traveller, whom we had 
left witli his carriage packed, ready 
for a start. He may perhaps learn 
with astonishment that the first 

E art of his journey will actually 
e performed by rail. This raiJ- 
way, tho second line opened in 
India, now runs from the termbius 
at Howrah, the Southwark of Cal¬ 
cutta, towards the great collieries 
at Kaneegunge, 125 miles distant 
from tho metropolis. It was opened 
last year in February for the above 
distance, and at tbo tiino we are 
writing, in spite of the Sautals, is in 
full working order as far as the coal 
field^. Eventually it will run to 
Patna, the chief town of Behar, and 
thence -io Benares, Allaliabad, and 
Delhi. At present it follows nearly 
the same line as the Grand Trunk 
road, and as our traveller is to be 
transported along this really fine 
work for a distance of 900 miles, it 
it M well to describe its aim, con¬ 
dition, and principal features. To 
unite the upper and the lower pro¬ 
vinces, to facilitate the interchange 
of thought, of the goods ofmerchants 
and of public functionaries, W'as evi¬ 
dently one of the chief duties of an 
enlightened government. Accord¬ 
ingly the roaa was commenced dur¬ 
ing the close of the administration of 
LordWilliamBentinck, and was com¬ 
pleted aljout 1843. From Calcutta 
to Benares, a distance of 422 miles, 
this road is carried through fertile 
rice fields, over mountain torrents, 
through romantic passes, by dense 
^gles, and by mighty streams. As 
Benares lies very much to the north¬ 
west of Calcutta, and as the road 
takes almost the shortest points be* 
tween the two cities, it follows that 
neither politically nor socially does it 
confer much benefit on tne rich 
provinces of Central and Eastern 
Bengal. At a distance of seventeen 
miles from Calcutta, the Grand Trunk 
road, here, as we said, already'sup¬ 
planted by the rail, crosses tho 
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Ganges, and leaves the whole of that 
rich delta to its abundant natural 
waterways or to roads about to be 
made. Tho rice of a thousand plains, 
the oranges and limestone of Sjlhct, 
the timber of Mymensing, the fire¬ 
wood of the Sunderbunds, the indigo 
and sugar of Jessore, Dacca, and Pat¬ 
na, find their way to the great mart of 
Calcutta by some one of the hundred 
streams that,intersecting thealluvial 
soil, changing the boundaries of large 
estates, gradually detaching in one 
place broad acres which they re¬ 
attach in another, finally pour their 
contributions into the !uay of Ben¬ 
gal. Of that splendid province, 
with its ‘strange vegetation,' its 
villages buried in verdant masses of 
cocoa-nut, date, and mango trees, its 
prolific waters teeming with every 
variety of the finny tribe; its deep 
tanks or reservoirs, sometimes a 
quarter of a mile or more in length j 
its population, unwarlike, deficient 
in spirit, but graceful in carriage, 
subtle in intellect, apt to lean^—the 
traveller, except for the first hundred 
and fifty miles of hiajouraoy, will 
sec little or nothing. It may ue that 
at some date when, owing to the in¬ 
creased facilities of travel, wo have 
Indian tourists not Uy units but by 
dozens, and ‘Murray's Hand-book 
for India,' may add one more to the 
catalogue of useful appendages to 
travel, these peculiarities and the 
places above enumerated m^ bo as 
well known as places on the Danube 
or the Nile. 

Hceo turn nonnna enmt, nunc aunt sine 
nomine terre. 

Hut our present object is to lead 
the way to the objects interesting 
rather to tho general traveller 
than to the economist, and wo 
purjiose to give merely a rapid 
sketch of the means of conveyance 
and tho* outward aspect of things. 
As far as Bcnare^ there is nothing 
which ought to detain the tourist 
any longer each day than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for his refreshment. 
By making omy short stays of an 
hour, morning and evening, at tho 
rest houses on the line, termed in 
Indian parlance Vawh Bungalows, 
Benares may bo reached in three 
days and three nights from Calcutta. 
The first hundred miles takes you 
over a dead fiat, with the same green 
rice fields, towering cocoa-nut trees, 


thatched villages, and road made 
of poimded bricks for mile on mile. 
The country then begius to rise in 
gentle undulations, and we are 
warned that we have taken leave of 
the alluvial deposits of Bengal. 
Years ago—thousands it may have 
be4»n—the sea perhaps rolled its 
tide over the fiats we have traversed, 
or Elands covered with weeds and 
brushwood were tenanted only by 
the rhinoceros and tho alligator. 
For the next hundred and fifty milea 
the road rises to a considerablo ele¬ 
vation, sometimes as high as ono 
thoiuaud six hundred teet above 
the level of the sea; ranges of hills 
—far above all of which towers the 
sacred peak of Parasnath, the wor¬ 
shipped!^ of Jains, nodding with 
woods, and swarming with wild 
auimols,—remind the European of 
some of the passes in the Jura, or of 
the sccneryinimrts of Nassau. The 
road is here metalled, as it is termed 
in oillcial language, with grauito, 
a profusion of which lies on the 
very edge of the road. Bridges of tho 
same solid material are thrown over 
numerous mountain streams, threads 
of water in the dry season, boiling 
and turbulent masses in the rains. 
At length the last descent is passed, 
and the plains of Behar, presenting 
features similar to, but not identical 
with, those of the Lower Ganges, are 
entered. 

Daring this time our tourist has 
not been idle,* but, note-book in 
hand, has been jotting down what-' 
ever appeab to his eye or his heart. 
Protected by two screens of canvas 
projecting from the windows of his 
caniage, which miti^ted tho sun’s 
rays, and but partially annoyed by 
^he lighj dust of the well-bcatcn 
road, no has proceeded, at a rate 
varying from six to eight miles an 
hour. At every six miles he finds 
the stations of the Transit Company, 
with from fire to eight horses for the 
conveyance of passengers and mails. 
At every sixty, or seventy 
miles he will find a new coachman, 
and at every hundred or so a work¬ 
shop, where the wheels and axles of 
his vehicle are carefully overhauled 
and grossed. The homes are all 
small, country bred, and though 
unable to draw heavy weights, 
often get over the six miles in three* 
quarters of an hour: we hare known 
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the distance done in tlurt^ minutes. 
The coachmen ave all natives, some- 
times sepoys who have been pen¬ 
sioned or dischargctl, who drive by 
the rein and stimulate by the voice. 
But the start, when a vicious or un¬ 
willing' animal is yoked to the 
carriage, preseuts features to which 
Mr. Leech's pencil alone could 
do justice, and which might daunt 
an inexperienced traveller. The 
small bay or white galloway is 
brought forth by the united cnorts 
of three or four native syces, or 
grooms, and, with every expression 
of cudearment or icuderuess, yoked 
to the shafts. The wondering 
traveller is warned, by words if 
he understands them, if otherwise 
by signs, to take his place in the 
carriage, for once ofl'thc pace is tre¬ 
mendous. Tho coachman, * willing 
to wound, but yet afraid to strike,’ 
stands on the coach-box ^vith lifted 
hand and slackened rein. The horse 
with head down, indignant snort, 
and outstretched fore legs, is adjured 
by every agreeable reminiscence, by 
every endearing epitbet, by appeals 
to his honour, his pedigree, ana his 
nobility to fly like an arrow down 
v'ind. i^s he remains fixed to the 
spot, the character of the impcal 
is changed. Every vocable drawn 
froma language fertile in Billingsgate 
is hurled at his head. He is Ahudmash, 
i.o. a notorious vagabond without 
ostensible moans o^ livelihood, a 
thief, and the son of a thief, a dis¬ 
grace to his father, and his mother’s 
shame. His relations, especially the 
females, come in for their share, and 
coarse vituperation is lavished on 
his aged grandmother, his paternal 
aunt, and his beloved sister. Sterner 
measures must now be ^esortci^ 
to. Three men take hold, each of 
the spokes of as many wheels; a 
fourth tics a stout piece of cord to 
one of the recusant fore legs, and by 
main force lifts it in tho air. Still 
the animal remains like a lion on 
three l^gs at a roadside inn, and de¬ 
fies abuse, encouragement, or force. 
At length his patience is exhausted, 
the carriage, moved by the united 
strength of three men, begins to 
press on his hind quarters; like a 
true native, he knows that there is 
no resistance to the decrees of fate, 
long since written on his forehead, 
sud with a louder snort and a 
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terrific plunge, threatening the dis¬ 
ruption of the patched harness, he 
moves off at a hand gallop, and 
without the slightest renewal of ill- 
temner or vice, never turns to 
the left or right till he has accom¬ 
plished his appointed stage. This 
scene is repeated at intervals along 
the road, at first to tho astonisli- 
nicnt, and latterly to the infinite 
relish, of the tourist, who begins 
to discover in those incidents how 
much of humour unconsciously is 
exhibited by tbe low Hindu or 
Mussulman. Of course this unwil¬ 
lingness to move on is not exhibited 
by every fresh chaime-—as in the old 
coaching days of England, before 
tlic system had heen fully matured. 
There are bad teams and good 
ones; horses that trot for three 
miles and walk for threemorc: liorHos 
that start W'cll and end badly, and 
vice versd : horses that go better on 
three legs than others on four: 
horses witli galled shoulders and 
enlarged fetlocks: in short, every 
description of animal that can be 
purchased for sums varying from £3 
to £ 6 . But we are bound to slate 
that more than two-thirds of the 
horses, when not over-worked, are 
excellent draught-cattle. 

It remains for us to describe 
tbe rest-houses. In a country like 
India, every step that promotes 
social convenience must bo first 
taken by Government, and it is 
only at the Presidency and some 
of the larger cities, such as Benares, 
Allahabad, and Agra, that inns, kept 
byprivate iudividaal8,awaitthe tired 
traveller. But at every other station 
being tho scat of the civil power, 
in all large cantonments, ana at in- 
tervals of fifteen miles on the road, 
the Government has caused to be 
erected edifices termed dawJc, or 
post, bungalows, containing two and 
sometimes morew rooms, with bed¬ 
ding, crockery, uid appurtenances, 
and two servants duly salaried to 
minister to the wants of all comers. 
At one of these, a neat w'liito-w'ashed 
building, with a thatched roof, tho 
carriage is brought up at breakfast 
time. To an mquiry as to the 
state of the market, or the table, 
Ibo answer peculiar to tbe class of 
persons who keep rest-houses or 
inns anywhere, is at once returned, 
that everything is to be had. This, 
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on stricter inquiry, is found to mean 
that hot water, milk, and eggs, with 
perhaps bread and a grilled fowl (at 
that moment running about in un¬ 
conscious happiness), will be forth¬ 
coming. But with hia owm stores 
T)o man ought reasonably to com¬ 
plain of this fare. The sum charged 
for the occupation of the building 
is one shilling for three hours, and 
tw'o for the wholo day, which is 
duly credited to Government by the 
simple process of an entry, under 
each traveller’s hand, in the tra¬ 
veller’s book; and a small silver coin 
W'ill generally satisfy the khansa- 
won, or purveyor and butler, for his 
supplies. No man has, we think, any 
right to expect more than rest and 
certain refreshments in such a coun¬ 
try, or on such a line. One dawk 
hungalow resembling another in all 
essentials, our traveller has notmuch 
spare time to devote to the merits of 
each, but he cannot be blind to the 
varied and animated picture disclos¬ 
ing so muchof the mercantile impor¬ 
tance, or the political or social state 
of India, as well as of the put*door 
life of it.s inhabitants, which refreshes 
him morning, evening, and mid-day. 

As it is not our intention to supply 
a regular ‘ hand-book to the Grand 
Trunk Hoad,’ but to 'give merely its 
prominent features,’Wc shall group 
together the pictures which succes¬ 
sively an; presentedon any part oftho 
road for nine hundred miles, between 
the two extremes of Calcutta and 
Meerut. Nothing can well be more 
satisfactory than the road itself; it 
Is as straight as a mathematical line 
in. many ^aees, and as smooth as a 
plane superficies. Wherever a ma¬ 
terial known as Jcunkur —a kind of 
gravel found in veins—is available, 
and that material has been pounded, 
watered, and beaten by the heavy 
wooden hammer, the surface is more 
level than any road wo ever saw in 
macadamizeaEnglaUd; occasionally 
at the lower part of the line, a river 
will he met w ith, not yet bridged, 
and delay will be occasioned by the 
expanse of sand over which the 
travelling carriage must be dragged 
by bulloijks, ana by the want of 
suitable ferry boats. One river, 
the Soane, which takes its rise in 
the Vindhya range of mountains 
in the centre of India, has hitherto 
baffled the skill of Indian engineers, 


who Imve failed to hit on any plan 
for bridging it, and have contented 
themselves with vain endeavours to 
find a good foundation for but¬ 
tresses, or with wild estimates of 
the probable expense. It is no slight 
matter to bridge a river which covers 
three miles from bank to bank, 
which has two or even three streams 
in the dry season, with dreary 
wastes of sand between each, and 
which in the rains sends down a vast, 
turbid, and impetuous mass of water 
—favumamnem —to meet the lordly 
Ganges somewhere near Patna. 
But measures are cither ‘under 
consideration,’ or ‘ in progress,’ to 
facilitate the transit of passengers 
and goods over this river—an affair 
at present of about three hours. But 
putting aside occasional delay from 
unbrifced rivers, jaded horses, and 
repairs nastily executed, the journey 
is neithermpnotonous nor wearisome. 
For animation,forsercuity amongst a 
people prone to disrogara law, for an. 
exhilarating atmosphere though the 
locality bo the East, for a display 
of natural peculiarities, for an evi¬ 
dence of the wealth and resources 
of the country, the whole thing has 
no parallel even in Europe. At parts 
of the road tho traveller, amazed at 
the lines of bullock carts and camels, 
and tho succession of footsore tra¬ 
vellers, inquires tofl'hat particular 
mart or fair, or to what special 
solemnity man and beast are wend¬ 
ing their way. To his astonishment 
lie is informed that what he beliolds 
is the ordinary every-day traffic of 
the Grand Ti’unk Road. For tho 
security of all this life and property 
he is content to take the police sta¬ 
tions 08 guarantee, which at intervals 
of two, three, or four miles, owe the 
i^grant fifTcnder, and assure tho 
honest trader of safety. For some 
time after its formation the line was 
unprotected, and it was not likely 
•that the Sikes and Fagans of Upper 
India would forego tho chance of 
plunder where the constantly moving 
bodies of men gave at once the hope 
of success and immunity. Thus it 
happened that carts were plundered, 
pilgrims stripped of their offerings, 
unsuspecting travellers were de¬ 
coyed, drugged, and robbed, and 
sometimes murdered, if the testi¬ 
mony of corpses, hastily thrust into 
tho roadside jungle, could bo Worth 
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anything* All tliis has now been 
remedieff*. At each substantial 
whitewashed guard-house niav be 
seen the oecup«'int 8 —-one perhaps 
lazily stretched on his couch, another 
cooking the daily meal of rice or 
wheaten flour in that eternal earthen 
pot, a third burnishing his shield 
and s\rord, a fourth looking after 
his horse—for some of the policse- 
men are mounted. Occasionally a 
larger building attracts attention. 
It 18 a Tahsildaree, or station of ono 
of the native sub-collectors of land 
revenue, who has also magisterial 
authority, and is one of ten or twelve 
who manage the concerns of a dis¬ 
trict as large as Hampshire, under 
supcriniondanco of his European 
master, the collector of Boggley- 
wallah. Tlien another kind of build¬ 
ing, apparently a huge courtyard, 
witii hjgh walls and higher gates, 
turns out to be a choultiy, or nerai, 
a place of rest for native merchants, 
where they will be certain of meet¬ 
ing with shelter, seemrity from cold 
and plunder, rest, firewood, and— 
tor a consideration—supplies. We 
have at length found out tliat there 
were some good things in the old 
native regime familiar to the people 
and suited to their requirements; 
wanting only that support, consoli¬ 
dation, or partial amendment which 
the authority of-thc British Govem- 
menteansocmincntlyafford. ‘Serais 
are in use all over the East, then 
why not have them on a line of 
Buen importance P’ thought a late 
lamented Lieutenant-Governor, and 
the serais were set up. Government 
bazaars, with fixed prices and fair 
weights, are another form of the 
same useful, accommodating, prac¬ 
tical, benevolent statesmanship. 

But who are the travcll^s raisitfg 
such clouds of thin dnstP whence do 
they come, and whither and with 
what objects do they tend P Those 
tents, pitched on the cleared and 
open space so carefully marked out 
by substantial pillars of masonry, 
belong^ to the looth regiment of 
native infantry. The ground on 
which they are encamped is rented 
by Government from the landowners, 
and rigidly reserved for this sole 
purpose, in order to obviate the 
eomplaints of rav^ed crops and 
wasted fields, certain to arise if the 
reckless sepoy wore allowed to pitch 
his tent where he chose. Nor is the 


forethought of Government confined 
to this point alone. Biipplies are at 
hand from, native dealers privileged 
to furnish the camp; and thoujA 
a regiment may be two months 
under canvas, changing its station 
daily, and making long roarclics 
before and after simrise, it will 
rarely hap}>cn that inconvenience is 
encountered, or that disputes arise 
between |fioaghmeu and men of Iho 
sword. But it would be highly 
unfair to imagine that the road is 
used only by marching remments and 
for military purposes: Manchester 
loves to have it so, but the fact is 
exactly the reverse. For one 
regiment encamped, or marching 
in steady file in. the bright dawn, 
will be found carts literally by 
hundreds, and loaded camels, be¬ 
longing to the native Bothschihls of 
Dcllii and Muttra. These creaking 
vobieles, termed hackeries hy the 
English in India, though tJic word 
is utterly unknown and unintel¬ 
ligible to the natives, drawn by 
teams*’ of four, five, or six bullocks, 
convey potton, grown on tixe banks 
of the Jumna, to the racrcliant 
ships of the Hooghly: these files 
of camels, each connected by a string 
passed through its nose, arc export¬ 
ing a consignment o^oods, the pro¬ 
perty of some rich Hindu commer¬ 
cial house, with correspondents not 
only in all the great cities of tho 
Indian peninsula, but in Afghanis¬ 
tan and Central Asia, a cheque from 
which, drawn in your name, will 
be readily honoured at Gliuzni, 
Samarcand, or Astcrabad. A sub¬ 
stantial veiiicle with a thick can¬ 
vas covering to keep oflf the dew by 
night and tho sun by day, of 
better material and imposing ex¬ 
terior, is one of the Government 
bullock trains, which conveys public 
and private goods, at the rate of 
twenty-four miles a-day along the 
road, at all stasons of the year. 
In that covered cart, the liood of 
which resembles tho gipsy caris of 
our own country, ore concealed the 
female branches of a man who is 
chanmng his abode, or is going 
to iudulge his wife and family m tho 
expensive luxi^ of a pilgrimage to 
Juggemath. Those men, of hand¬ 
some engaging countenances, stal¬ 
wart frame, and independent bear¬ 
ing, are sepoys of some regiment 
starioned far down in Lower Bengal, 
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availm^ themselves of their furlough 
to visit the patema} acres in Oade or 
Sohilctind, and, like Cincinnati, to 
aid for a time their Bon^njilitaiy 
brokers in guiding the plough. 
A little behind them comes, on a 
slow and shaggy pony, the Havildor 
(seijeant) of their corps. He is 
the only one whose means arc 
sufEcient to allow of this mode of* 
travelling, or whose dignity would be 
compromised by any other; and if 
you could stop and question him, 
nc would tell you how his father 
fought under Zat Lik (Lord Lake), 
his grandfather under Coote, and 
he himself at Jellalabad, Sobraon, or 
ChiUjanwalla; nor will ho be slack to 
eulogize tJie Government of the 
Company, which, alone in India, 
pensions the maimed or worn-out 
soldier, and feeds the widow and 
children of those who fell in the 
fight. Endless is the variety 
and never-failing the succession of 
vehicles, horse, and foot, during tlic 
day; at least three or four carriages, 
siniilar to that of our trtfreller, 
will meet him with theiy horse’s 
head iu the direction whence he 
has come. The fortunate soldier, 
escaped from the ceaseless drill of 
a regiment, is going to join a 
coveted appointmonf on ‘ the staff’ 
in Calcutta. The sick civilian, 
racked u ith fever, is about to seek 
health in a sea voyage, and a resi¬ 
dence at the Cape, or, under the 
present judicious change in the 
rules, in a trip to the mother 
country; or it is a public func¬ 
tionary about to put a delicate 
wifeaudawbolo nursery of children 
on board one of Green’s magnifi¬ 
cent frigates, and to know no 
longer their genuine devotion and 
artless love; or it is a husband 
rushing once more to the arms of 
a wife, whose constitution has been 
refitted by a two years’ residence 
in England; or it positively, the 
M.P. for a large manufacturing 
English town, who, primed with 
shilling pamphlets and platform 
dcnunciationB,i8cometo impeach the 
Governor • General, to upset the 
Company, and to reform every de¬ 
partment in India, in a six weeks’ 
tour, under the able and impartial 
guidance of Baboo Buckintnerain 
Chnckerbatty,a Calcutta mfilionaire 
whose ancestors cannot be traced be¬ 
yond two generations, and who, some 


envious people will saj, is the most 
lucky or the wealthy merchants, 
created and fostered since the advent 
of the Great Company. 

I^or would it be less amusing or 
interesting toinquireintothe fortunes 
and characters of others of these tra¬ 
vellers on horseback or foot. Cabul 
merchants, Afghan traders, smart 
Mohammedans, to be known at once 
by their beards, jog along on broken- 
down Arabian horses or handy po¬ 
nies. Here and thereapalanquinmay 
beobserved—a remnautof a Darbaric 
age, as much out of place as a two- 
Imrse coach would 1 ^ on the Great 
Western. In it reposes the portly 
and ghcc-fcd form of a scion of one 
of the great aud orthodox Brahmins, 
—a Bancrii or a Mukarji—Sheris- 
tadar, or nead oilicer of the civil 
court of Bishwatabad. He is an 
honest, determined, uncompromis¬ 
ing Hindu of the old school; be¬ 
lieves that Ihe earth rests on a tor¬ 
toise, and that rain is water emitted 
from the trunk of ludra’s elephiuit; 
will liave nothing to do witn new 
fanglcd modes of travelling; sends 
his sons to study English literature 
at the Presidency College, because 
without such knowledge there is 
no advancement for them in public 
life; sees no success attending on 
the exertions of missionaricB, and 
yet only hopes that the old religion 
will last out his time; and with a 
mingled wish for the supremacy of 
Shiva, and the endurance of the rule 
of British authorities, who, unlike 


Mohammedan viceroys, never throw 
pieces of beef into temples, is now 
going at the rate of forty miles a 
day to bathe at the sacred ghauts of 
Benares, to besmear his person with 
cow-dung, and to place on the altar 
‘Ae proceeds of many bribes which 
he has ‘ eaten,’ to speak orientally, 
in the comfortable assurance that, 
as a general rule, he had only taken 
them from the rich and the w'calthr, 
CH* from those who really had right 
on their side. Behind him, in hum¬ 
bler guise, with his shoes in his 
hand and not on his feet, and with a 
bundle slung to a stick on bis shoul¬ 
der, goes Earn Chaud, for twenty 
years head bearer or valet to Mr. 
Ballygunge, of the civil service, who 
is going to see, at Muttra and its 
neighbourhood, the place where 
young Krishna, the Hindu 
Apollo, sported with sixteen thou- 
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sand milkmaids; or, like an in¬ 
fant Hercules, slew au enormous 
and destructive snake. Nor, amid a 
crowd of pilgrims hunting down¬ 
wards to the great festival of Jug- 
gernath, must wo omit to rental 
a man whoso look tells us that, 
though bound on a long trip, 
he is neither sepoy returning to his 
regiment, nor pilgrim going to bend 
at a shrine. The practised Indian 
official would have no difficulty in 
recognising from his demeanour, full 
of hope and audacity, tho Oomed- 
war, or man seeking for employment 
as a policeman. But it is littlo 
matter to this hungry gentleman, 
withmoustaebios of a ferocious twirl, 
whctlicr ho serve a rich individual 
or tlic State. Brave, and a little 
disposed to bully, with shield aud 
sword, and perhaps a rusty pistol, 
not caring to endure the strict dis¬ 
cipline of the camp, but wishing for 
au active career, lie is off to Lower 
Bengal, and he can be backed, if 
taken into the service of the Govern¬ 
ment, to execute literal orders with 
fidelity and without understanding 
their purport, to confront a dozen 
Bengal dacoits, or robbers, and to 
put to flight a whole troop of tho 
unwarlike peasantry of Bengal; while 
if retained at the country house of 
one of Lord Cornwallis’s rich landed 
gentry, lie will be ready to do any¬ 
thing which his employer or the 
great man’s great man may require 
of him,—to plunder»a fleet of boats, 
to cut and carry off a crop of indigo, 
to set a village on fire, and to be 
prepared for single combat or 
tumultuous meldet whenever the 
invasion of a neighbour's boundary 
or the defence or iiis own land may 
tempt the lord of broad acres to 
violate the law. c 

Nor is the actual appearance of 
the country on either side of tlie 
road less worthy of remark tlian 
the passengers who tramp along 
it. At this season—the middle or 
end of November—the surface of 
tho plain in most parts is covered 
with ''the second crop of tho year. 
The soil, renovated by the periodical 
rains, sedulously till^, and irrigated 
by artificial means, yields two bar- 
rests in the twelvemonth. 

Bis gravidoB cogant feetus, duo tempora 
messis. 

The variety of the crops, with 
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the oriental foliage of the groves 
which dot the landscape, may re¬ 
call to the traveller the exceed¬ 
ingly opposite characteristics of 
Italy and England, Franco and 
Palestine, the oanks of the Nile 
and of the Thames. Tho farther 
wc proceed from the shores of tho 
Bay of Bengal, tlie more apparent 
is the comparative want ot rain 
and the necessity for human means 
to supply that want. Tlie rice 
fields are left behind—for rice will 
flourish only in deep loamy bottoms, 
or with at least two or three inches 
of water round its roots: tho 
bamboo, with its graceful and 
feathery foliage, begins to look 
sickly or to disappear ^together: the 
cocoa-nut has long since ceased to 
be seen: the open reservoir, more 
than a gunshot in length and 
breadth, with the high encircling 
mound overgrown with bruBln>ood, 
gives place to the wells twenty, 
thirty, or forty foot deep; at 
most of these may be seen a pair 
of industrious bullocks drawing up 
tho bucket, which is to supply tlie 
househofd wants of the husband¬ 
man, or under his guidance, aud 
according to the precept of Virgil, 
* to murmur hoarsely over tho 
smooth pebbles, and, gushing, to 
rcfresli the burning fields.’ The 
streams or rivers which cross the 
road arc fewer in number, and 
more than half dry. Blades of 
w heat and barley, carefully weeded, 
vigorously shoot above the pulve¬ 
rised soil, or in some places are 
w'ailing for their first or second 
instalment of water; higher in 
stem are seen the coarser crops of 
jowar and bajra (Panicum spicatum), 
the food of thousands, aud, at in¬ 
tervals, sugar-cane, mustard and 
millet, peas and Tctclies, oats aud 
pulse. Dplcndid groves of mango 
trees, with massive trunks and 
dark neen foliage, impervious even 
to an Indian sun, relieve the appear¬ 
ance of the dull unvarying level. 
It is a work of charity, and wc may 
say of religion, for rich and sub¬ 
stantial men in this country to 
sink a well, to lay down a flight of 
steps to a river or reservoir, to 
construct a resting-house for the 
weary, or to plant a nove. Shade 
and waHer, it may well be conceived, 
are two things which, in Upper 
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India, refused or sparingly given by 
nature, must be absolutely created 
or encouraged by man. The least 
observant traveller will further re¬ 
mark tho entire absence of any¬ 
thing like pasture land; plots of 
sterile or uncultivated land he will 
see at intervals; but there is no need 
for him to seek to account for this, as 
Mr. Campbell stws on another topic, 
by some * dreadful cause in the mis- 
govcrninent of tho country.’ The 
soil in such places is simply satu¬ 
rated with salt; even brushwood 
will not grow on it; nor could Man¬ 
chester or Young India, let loose 
with oil their capital and philan¬ 
thropy, get any returns from such an 
ungrateful locality. The absence 
of all grazing lands in this part of 
India—it is otherwise in the Punjab 
—may be explained bylhe great pro¬ 
ductiveness of arable land and grain 
crops, and by the fact that, some¬ 
how, the peasants do manage to 
feed their cattle on the edges of tho 
coi’ji lands, or u hcrc tlie crops have 
be(;n cut, or by the roadside, -•-not 
that this practice is at all conducive 
to harmony; broken heads and 
bloody slicks being the constant re¬ 
sults of a man’s allowing his cattle to 
stray into a neighbour’s field, ho 
thinking no doubt, ^rilh Madgo 
Wildfire at Mummer’s barn, that the 
‘ blades of wheat’ will do ‘ the puir 
things nae harm.’ There is, then, no 
pasture land, and no generally re¬ 
cognised system of alternate crop¬ 
ping, or grain, grass, and fallow, as 
wc understand it. Another striking 
• fcatnro Is, the entire absence of juu- 
gle, forest, or wild animals, occasion¬ 
ally, an antelope may be seen to 
cross the road, or a flight of wild 
ducks, or of birds, of the bittern or 
crone tribe, may wing thoir way to 
a marsh;' but of those royaJ animals 
which are identical with India in tho 
minds of most men, and of their 
lesser prey, nothing «8 seen, heard, 
or known. The jungle has been 
fairly extirpated by the axo and the 
plough; it has, wc may say, re¬ 
treated to the bases of the low hills, 
to the huge tracts at the foot of 
the snowy range, or to districts 
added to our dominion at a later 
period. But here, and especially 
in the Doab, or Intcramnis of the 
Jumna and the Granges, tlmre are 
whole districts, larger than any good 


sized English county, in which the 
oldest inhabitant has not for years 
seen the print of any animal of the 
feline tribe larger tlian a wild cat. 
The government of the Company 
has here nobly fulfilled its duty, 
eradicated jungles, destroyed wild 
beasts, re-peopled deserts, and 
created marts. 

Those who wish to know anything 
of tho constitution of those cele¬ 
brated village communitioB of culti¬ 
vators, which in forms more or loss 
compactand perfect, till these plains, 
may find all they can desire m Mr. 
Campbell’s excellent work. Modem 
India will tell them how land is held 
and transmitted; how the co-ex¬ 
istent rights of landlords, of tenant 
proprietors, and of Government are 
harmoniously blended and pre¬ 
served ; how revenue is punctually 
exacted by a judicious mixture of 
indulgence and firmness; what earc 
is taken to maintain tho independ¬ 
ence and vitality of these co-parce¬ 
ners by tho resolute exclusion of 
foreign elements tending to discord 
and litigation; howrivol factions can 
exist in (he little world of village 
politics, and yet regulate instead of 
shattering the machine; how capital 
is cvcrywiicro strength ; how paro¬ 
chial men of office are, in every 
country, men of importance. There 
is, perhaps, no country in the world 
where so minute a record of the vor 
riousholdings of land is preserved,or 
where so much reliable information, 
as to tbc capabilities of the soil and 
the substance of the agriculturist, 
is readily available as in the pro¬ 
vinces known familiarly in India as 
tho North-western Provinces, under 
tho Lieuteuant-Govemor of Agra. 
Go into that whitewashed building, 
surrounded with verandahs, tho 
steps of which are crowded with na¬ 
tives, some idle and lounging, some 
half-asleep, some with long strips of 
paper in their hands crammed with 
close Persian writing, some having 
money to deliver and some money 
to receive, some with complaints 
of the undue severity of tho native 
sub-collector, some with reiterated 
asseverations that tho heavens are 
of brass, and the earth of iron. Go 
there, we say, confidently, and name 
any one village amongst the hun¬ 
dreds which you have passed by, and 
in ten minutes the active native 
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official who Iceeps the records of the 
collectorate—for such is tho build¬ 
ing—ticketed and arranged on 
shelves reaching from the floor to 
the top of the ceiling, will bring out 
papers that give every information, 
not merely as to what tho village in 
question pays in the aggregate, 
and by vrliat particular castes it is 
inhabited, but os to the exact num¬ 
ber of holdings into which it is sub¬ 
divided, and what is the demand of 
revenue on account of Government 
assessed upon each. Kay, if neces¬ 
sary, every field can be pointed out 
in a map yeai'ly furnished by an 
official, termed the I’utwarree, or 
village accountant, with the changes 
that have taken place by death or 
otherwise during the last twelve¬ 
month: fiirllicr statistics, if need¬ 
ful, are forthc<»niDg, and the in¬ 
quisitive visitor may satisfy himself 
as to the amount of litigation con¬ 
nected with tho land* the division 
of the inheritance of a father among 
four brothers, the expense necessary 
to sink a well—for irrigation must 
obviously be considered m fixing the 
revenue—the kind of soil prevtuent, 
cultivated, culturable, or sterile and 
irreclaimable; tbe crops, and fruit or 
timber trees grown m the locality, 
the special endowments for chari¬ 
table or religious purposes, if any; 
tho local manufactures, and the 
ccighbouring markets. To add to 
this mass of information, a census 
has lately been token by the careful 
and judicious inquiries of thoKuro- 
pcan local authorities and their 
active local subordinates, who 
between them have managed to get 
at details which can be depended 
on, and without exciting distrust 
and opposition, have numbered tho 
inmates of every house in wholo 
districts. For it must be under¬ 
stood, that as taxation in ludia of 
articles of comfort, convenience, or 
luxury is unknown, and as the In¬ 
dian peasant, or landlord, pays litc- 
rallynothingbuthis landrcvcnueand 
a moderate salt-tax, while further 
taxation^ is, though not dreaded, 
sometimes discussed as a possibility 
—it has hitherto been considered al¬ 
most impossible to send round a 
batch of officials to make any requi¬ 
site inquiries without their bemg 
baffled uj apathy ^r assumed stu¬ 


pidity, and perhaps, being met with 
violence. 

When an inquisitivenativc official, 
with a brass badge, a reed be¬ 
hind his ear, and an inkhom in his 
hand, is seen going the rounds of 
every house in a village, and making 
curious inquiries as to the number 
of its inmates, tbe population, often 
quick and intelligent, suddenly be¬ 
come cloudy and dull: the women 
shriek: the children abscond: some 
men mutter indignantly at the ill- 
bred official impertinence which 
presumes to inquire after a man’s 
womankind: while others, who have 
a vague dread of some visitation, 
they know not w'hat, get up a ru¬ 
mour that the Koompani Bahadur 
is. going forcibly to convert tho 
natives, to tax thcir earthem pots 
and kitchen utensils, to carry off 
their cattle to feed tlio army of 
the Punjab, to sell their wives in 
slavery to the Emperor of Madras (!), 
and to send their cliildrcu 1o be 
sacrificed at the altar of a llaja, 
wh<^lives far away to the south, and 
who is in want of a whole batch of 
tender young innocents to appease 
the anger of some incensed divini¬ 
ties. Ko matter how absurd tho 
rumoui*, how monstrous tho suppo¬ 
sition, howr ^lemn the denial of the 
hapless official. That these absurdi¬ 
ties have arisen, no one knows how, 
without the slightest foundation, in 
the teeth of common sense, and in 
^itc of tho universal belief that the 
British government is the poor 
man’s stay, is well known to every 
officer of experience ; and we can* 
oiu'selvcs testify to some within 
our own knowledge. A day after¬ 
wards, tho whole village may be 
ashamed of its credulity: tho 
elders may bow dow'u in humilia¬ 
tion before tho reproaclies of tho 
collector: half tne jyots may 
abscond for vexy shame: but, at 
the time, tlm report, originating 
sometimes in ignorance and some¬ 
times in malice, runs like fire 
amount stubble: words are fol¬ 
lowed by blows: the quick passions 
of the peasantry are excited, and 
the lucklera inquirer into M^thu- 
sian statistics is glad if he can get 
away with a whole skin. 

W. S. S-K. 
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J> OBERT BROWNINGis a name 
" « which will seire the fnture his¬ 
torian of the Es{;lish Jiteratnrc of 
tho nineteenth centu^ to point the 
moral of genius immtliful to its 
trust. Endowed by nature with 
those gifts which, duly cultivated, 
enable a man to become a ilno poet, 
he has chosen to let them run wild j 
and what might have been a beauti¬ 
ful garden is but a wilderness over¬ 
grown with a rank and riotous vege¬ 
tation. Writer of plays, of philo¬ 
sophical poems, of dramatic lyrics, 
he has in each class given evidenco 
of strong natural powers weakened 
by self-indulgence, by caprice, by 
hankering after originality, by all 
the mental vices which are but so 
many names of vanity and self-seek¬ 
ing. Instead of looking on his gifts 
of imagination and of intellect os 
entrusted to him for the benefit of 
others, and as imposing on him the 
duty of training their nidc forces 
into a perfect faculty of song, he'*has 
just got out of thorn the utmost per¬ 
sonal pleasure that they would yield 
with tne least possible trouble. Tlie 
new thoughts, the passionate emo¬ 
tions, which make lire rich to men 
of the poetic nature, he has enjoyed 
keenly, and tliey have been to 
him impulses to express himself in 
various forms of rhythmical art. 
But art, except as this mere vehicle 
and vent for his own intellectual 
^nergy, he has neglected; its mecha- 
bism IS troublesome, its processes 
imply self-restraint, laborious dis¬ 
cipline, and patient exercise of judg¬ 
ment; its principal object is to com¬ 
municate to others what tho artist 
feels and knows. And Mr. Brown- 
inj^ not seemiug to care for the 
enjoyment, or uio instruction ho 
could afford his fellow-creatures, but 
only to ease his own conceiving 
mind and fervent hehrt, naturally 
enough refuses to submit to toil 
which, after all, would probably 
lessen the actual pleasure of com¬ 
position, and by refining his taste, 
lower his estimate of his own pro¬ 
ductions. Well, if man was not 
sent here to help his fullow-man, if 
men of genius especially were not, 


by the mere possession of that 
genius, emphatically singled out to 
* M the helpers of their kind, this wan¬ 
tonness would be quite intelligible. 

It may fairly bo questioned 
whether the pains by which such a 
poet as Mr, Tennyson, for instance, 
makes his poems as good and 
perfect as he can, before offering 
them to the public, ever meets with 
general appreciation, inasmuch as 
such painstaking in a writer demands 
a corresponding painstaking in tho 
reader. And still more may it be 
questioned whether tho fervid 
fluency of a writer who pours his full 
stream of words, careless how much 
mud is held in deposit by the flood, 
is not accompanied a larger 
amount of gross sel^satisfaction 
than the rigid self-restraint of the 
writer who checks the rapidity of 
his current, and lets the mud fall to 
the bottom before ho prceculs the 
cup—which should be the cup of 
healing—to tho nations. On tho 
Epicurean theory, there is small 
doubt that Mr. Browning is right; 
it is far pleasanter, for a time at 
least, to 00 one’s work in tho way 
that gives one least trouble. And 
as for fame, or its counterfeit, popu¬ 
larity, there are silly people enough 
in English society, who look on this 
carelessness os the fitting and only 
garb of genius; who, if a poet will 
but be slovenly, 'will applaud his 
graceful audacity, and if obscure, 
will worship his profundity. And 
thus laziness and vani^—thc two 
most fatal forms of selfishness—do 
their worst, and tho cliques are in 
admiration at oue of tiic saddest 
sights under God’s sky, when tho 
light that from heaven bums 
murkier and murkier in i^oet’s soul; 
and instead of making uod’s world 
more intelligible by unfolding the 
beauty and meoningof its objects and 
events with loving care and grate¬ 
ful painstaking, he scrawls down tho 
first rough hints that sugge|f; them¬ 
selves to nim, and will not even take 
the trouble to make them legible. 
We blame tho man who wastes 
bodily strength and beauty in lazi¬ 
ness or ai^ess feats, while we 
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are far too lenient to men of 
higli mental power who allow their 
faculties lo decay through want of 
proper training, or to becomo dis¬ 
torted ihrough false and inferior 
aims. Wc condemn the man who 
hides his one talent in the earth, 
and refuses to put it to its uses; 
what shall wo say to liim who, poa- 
sessed of ten talents, wants the self- 
respect which would dictate their 
perfect development, and the 
genuine regard for his fellow-crea¬ 
tures, which would enjoin their 
strenuous employment. 

This may be thought a somewhat 
harsh and rude tone to adopt 
towards a man for wriUng poems 
disfigured by obscurity, and want¬ 
ing in the graces of a fiuislicd art. 
If poetical genius wxtc showered 
upon men and woraenwith unsparing 
hand—if a man witlxthe capacity for 
becoming a true poet,were of every¬ 
day occurrence, one more or less 
would be very little matter, and tbe 
due cultivation of his gifta would 
chiefly concern himself. It is be¬ 
cause such poetical faculties os Mr. 
Brow'ning had given him by nature 
are not the ordinary endowment of 
men—because such faculties rightly 
employed wc believe to be a most 
precious boon to tbe nation among 
which they are exorcised, that wo 
arc inclmcd to treat him, not as a 
•whimsical person who chooses to bo 
eccentric in a matter indllTerent to 
the world, and defrauds himself alone 
by his caprice, but as one w'ho, 
cfioosing to make himself a law and 
idol to Ihmself, defrauds the world 
at large of what they would be tbe 
happier and the w iser for possessing. 
He commits the crime of u man 
who, entrusted W'ith the germ of a 
CTcat scientific discovery, and •en¬ 
dowed w'ith faculties to work it out 
to a clear result, refuses to undergo 
the labour ncceBsary for this pur¬ 
pose. Wc believe that Mr. Brown¬ 
ing might, had ho chosen, have 
become^ the interpreter of our 
modern life to us in dramas that 
would %aye recalled the force and 
clearness of the Elizabethan day. 
Wo believe that he could have sung 
the passions and the thoughts of 
our time wiUi a lyric intensity which 
would have purified the rough ore 
of our life of its prosaic dross, and 
have reacted on that life to make it 
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deeper, truer, an^mk^re^mH^. 
He possesses exactly that combina- a 
tion of curious and extended obser^J 
vation of mankind, with a subtill'^ 
])Ower of analysing motives and a 
vivid imagination, w'hichis necessary 
for tlic great dramatist. He shri uks 
from no facts, docs not pick his path 
with delicate step aloug the world’s 
highway, fearful of dirtying his feet, 
is starllcd at nothing, peers with 
Bcruiinising glance into byeways, 
alleys, and noisome dens, and what 
he sees he can record, not with the 
cold, natural-bistory voice of a 
speculator, but the living tones 
of a man who enters into the human 
and passionate element iu all tlio 
varied world of suflering and enjoy¬ 
ment, of virtue and of crime, of 
good and evil. To fill his mind 
with the elements of dramas, to 
enter by sympathy into the lives, 
characters and conduct of others, 
has plainly been the business of his 
life. What wc complain of him for 
is, that he has been satisfied w ith 
thisP; that the stir, and business, and 
passiqn of the scene Ims been ail ho 
cared for; tliat what it all meant has 
seldom seemed to occur to him as 
worth asking; that even for its mero 
dramatic interest he has not cared. 


except as a ''passing spectacle, keep¬ 
ing Lis appetite for excitement on 
the stret^i. That what he saw 
clearly for a moment he was bound 
to render as clear to others as lan¬ 
guage could make it, he seems never 
to have dreamt; the scrawl that serve^ 
to jot down his memoranda, the few 
rough notes that his momentary' 
feeling completed for him, seem 
generally to have exhausted his 
interest in the revelations mode to 
him. Not only does ho not attempt 
to solve the moral problems which 
a wide experience of men presents 
to him ; he will not even take the 
trouble to write the problems out 
legibly for otiiere to study. His 
longest poem. Bordello, is so un- 
iutclligible from beginning to cud, 
that we once heard an araent ad¬ 
mirer of his, and an accomplished 
man, acknowledge that only at the 
third careful reading could one 
begin to see what the poem at all 
meant; and that to the last only 
faint glimmerings of light flitted 
amid tne chasms of black darkness J 
ParaceUtu is a grand conception. 
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utterly abortive, through haaty 
^execution and elipshod verbiage. 
^Bippa Passes is a chaos of fine 
material, through which a grand pur¬ 
pose begins the creative organising 
movement, but leaves off with the 
merest hiut of what the work might 
liave become had tlie natural powers 
of the writer been effectually dis¬ 
ciplined. Even of the sliort dra¬ 
matic lyrics, scarce one approaches 
even completeness of conception, 
and certainly, with ono or two excep¬ 
tions, they are miserably short of 
attainable perfection in execution. 
They too often mere hints, 
rough sketches, requiring clearer 
statement of facts, moro careful 
elaboration of both phrase and 
rhythm. Evc^where alike ono 
finds evidence of power not half put 
forth, of first thoughts printed in¬ 
stead of best thoughts, a facility of 
execution aimed at, the right to and 
faculty of which have not been 
cariKid by previous labour. A 
genius everywhere profuse, strikiiig, 
vigorous, but which mixes indis¬ 
criminately weeds and flowers, 
utters itself always at random, and 
as often misses as hits its mark. 
Such is, in our opinion, the character 
of the poems w^ich Mr.“ Browning 
has hitherto published. If his aim 
has been simply to prove himself a 
clever man, he has succeeded; if ho 
has aimed at' making his fellow’ 
creatures w'iser and happier througli 
the talents bestowed upon him, hia 
success has fallen miserably short of 
* Trjiat might have been attained by 
the simple resolution to speak as 
intelligibly as he could what ho hod 
to say. Sis new volumes have pre¬ 
cisely the same faults in about the 
^Bume proportion. We could select 
scarcely one poem from these two 
volumes—with the Gxceptionof aj>ar- 
ticular class of poems to be specially 
mentioned—which was not more or* 
less spoiled by the most obvious and 
easily removable faults, either of 
conception or execution, or both. 
Many of them arc, as they stand, 
utterly unintelligible; the incidents 
to which they refer being neither 
t stated nor deducible from the com- 
' ment. Mr. Browning may possibly 
bold the key to these enigmas; or 
^here and there ono of Mr. Brown- 
i^l^'s intimates may guess at the 
circumstances to whi^ the poems 


refer. Butthis is pure impertinence, 
to publish poems the interpretation 
of which is a private occurrence, or 
a conversation to which the public 
is not admitted, and of which it 
hears only so much as has no mcan- 
ing by itself,—-juat illustrating tho 
selfish temper and carelessness for 
tho gratification of others which lie 
at tho root of all Mr. Browning’s 
faults. Of course Mr. Browning 
has a fine reason to give for what wo 
attribute to carelessnessandslovenly 
haste. Ho tells us that: 

Grand, rough old Martin Luther 
Bloomed fables, flowers on furze, 
The better the vmconlker: 

Do roses stich lUKharrst 
A question wo might answer by 
another somewhat more to the pur- 
joac,—Are burrs loved and pnzed 
iko roses ? If an irritated feeling of 
laving been balked, disappointed, de¬ 
frauded, bo an essential clement in 
the impression poetry should make, 
Mr. Browning’s burrs undoubtedly 
often attain their success. Only that 
as the public has tho option of sub¬ 
mitting to the burr—infliction or not, 
even this success is partial. Then 
again there is a fable applied to 
Keats, of a fisherman on tho Tyrian 
coast, Avho fished up tho murex, of 
which straightway artificers and 
handicraftsmen made purple dyes, 
and dyed silk, and got tamo and 
riclics, while the poor fisherman to 
whom tho raw material of the dyo 
was owing got neither. 

More concha! not fit for warp or woof! 
Till art conies,—comes to pound and 
squeeze 

And clarify, —refines to proof 
The liquor filtered by degrees, 

While tho world stands aloof. 

And Ihero's the extract, flasked and fine, 
Andpriced, and saleable at last! 

And Hobbs, Nobbs, Stokes and Nokes 
cumbiiio 

To paint the future from the past, 

Put blue into their line. 

Hobbs bints blue,—straight he turtle 
eats. 

Nobbs prints blue, —claret crowns bis 
cup. 

Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats,— 
Bothgorge. Whofishedthemurexupf 
What porridge bad John Keats t 

Now, this is both unfair to John 
Zeals, and false in feeling besides. 
The author of St. Agnes* Eve was 
not deficient in art, whatever the 
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boy wlio wrote Endymion may 
have been; and the fame of Keats 
stands at least as high as his pro¬ 
ductions justify, and allows a con- 
8ideral)lc margin over for the pro¬ 
mise of only half-developed powers. 
And the theory itself, that the so- 
called originator in poetry is de¬ 
frauded of his fame ny the w orld, 
wliich bestows its admiration on 
those who seize, and elaborate, and 
refine his imperfect hints, ui once 
unduly exaggerates the powers im¬ 
plied m such originality, and under¬ 
rates those of the artist whose genius 
absorbs, digests, and reproduces, or¬ 
ganically recombined, what has been 
less serviceably employed by the dis¬ 
coverer. Indeed, we are so depen¬ 
dent on those who have preceded 
us, and those who surrouna us, that 
originality in any other sense than 
that of thorough assimilation and 
reproduction in fresh forms is some¬ 
what absui’d. And to return to Mr. 
Browning's illustration, w'e suppose 
ho would not coolly argue that the 
fisherman who furnished the lua- 
terhil of blue paint was really a 
greater genius than the painter who 
employed it upon a picture. And 
with respect to himself we really do 
not see in what peculiar sense he can 
justify his own roughness and ob¬ 
scurity by any claim of originality. 
The passions he describes are fami¬ 
liar,—the characters he draws are 
not more new than those of any 
other w’riter wdio looks into life for 


his material. Oiiginality, in our 
sense of the word, he certainly lias; 
that is, he looks about him wuth his 


own eyes, and not through the spec¬ 
tacles of school, or sect, or party ; 
ho wanders pretty much at will 
through God’s and# the l^vil’s 
world, and does not keep himself 
virithin four walls, however amnio 
and w'cll furnished. Tliat is the 


only meaning of orisinality that is 
worth anything, ana this scarcely 
excludes necessarily tho qualities 
of the artist by wiiich alone tho 
knowledge gained can be com¬ 
municated in such a manner as 


to win the ]^rmanent attention of 
mankind. Keats, his favourite, 


died almost in his nonage, and yet 
in the few years he Uyed, his art 
grew even more than his genius, if 
we are reluctantly obliged, for the 
sake of clear distmetions, to separate 


what are but form and substance. 
Mr. BroTi niiig has been before the 
public twenty years at least, and 
liis art is as awkward and rude and 
ineflective now as it was at first. 
I^either Keats nor Martin Luther 
will serve his tiu*n for an excuse. 
He had much better ponder on the 
fable he has put luto Luther's 
mouth. Date and dahitur are twins 
—God has given to him that he 
might give to others; he has ac¬ 
cepted the gift, but refused the 
labour implied in the condition. It 
is no question of genius too high 
and noble for the arts of grammar 
and rhythm and phrase, but simply 
of genius allied to a will not resolute 
enough to earn fairly the renow'n it 
seeks, to a vanity seeking by bye- 
ways a royal road to cudurmg 
poetic fame. And now enough of 
prologuiiig j let us sec proof of 
what has been asserted. 

We have charged some of the 
poems of these volumes with being 
utterly uniutelligible. Will any ono 
venture to solve the riddle of Women 
and *Eoscfi f which we quote entire, 
lest it should be supposed the mean¬ 
ing lurks in some passage omitted:^ 

I dream of a rcd>roB6 tree. 
And'whicb of its roses tlnee 
Is the dearest rose to lue? 

Bound and round, like a dance of snow 
In a dazzling drift, as Lte guardians, go 
Floating the women faded for ages. 
Sculptured in stone, on the poet's pages. 
Then follow the women fresh and gay. 
Living and loving and loved to-day. 
Last, in the rear, flee the multitude of 
maidens. 

Beauties unborn. And all, to ono ca¬ 
dence, 

They circle their rose on my rose tree. 

Bear rose, tliy term is reached, 

Thy leaf hangs loose and bleached: 
Bees juuis it uniropeached. 

•Stay then, stoop, since 1 cannot climb, 
You, great ^apes of the antique time! 
How shall I fix you, fire you, freeze you, 
Break my heart at your feet to please 
you? 

Ob ! to possess, and be possessed I 
Hearts that beat 'neatheachpallidbreastl 
But once of love, the poesy, the passion, 
Brink once and die I—In vain, the same 
fiishion, 

They circle their rose on my rose tree. 

Bear rose, thy joy’s undimmed; 
Thy cup is ruby-rimmed, 

Xhy^up’s heart nectar-brimmed. 
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Deep as drops from a statue’s plinth 
The bee sucked in by the hyacinth. 

So will I bury me while burning, 
Quench iikehimataplungemyyeaming, 
Eyes in your evra, lips on your Ups! 
Fold me fast wnero the cincture slips, 
Prison all my soul in eternities of plea¬ 
sure ! 

Girdle me once I But no—in their old 
measure 

They circle their rose on niy rose tree. 

Dear rose without a thorn, 

Thy bud's the babe unborn: 

First streak of a new mom. 


Wings, lend wings for the cold, the 
clear! 

What's far conquers what is near. 

Hoses will bloom nor want beholders, 

Sprung from the dust where our own 
flesh moulders. 

What shall arrive with tho cycle’s 
change ? 

A novel g^*aco .'uid a beauty strange. 

1 will mako an Eve, be tbe artist that 
began her. 

Shaped her to his mind!—Alas ! in like 
manner 

They ciicle their rose on my rose iroc. 


Our next evidence shall be a pair 
of poems, the first of wliich \» in 
Browning's best stylo; tlic second in 
nearly, though not quite, his worst. 
It is not, of course, because tho first 
is tender, devoted, and •full of a 
gracious sweetness, while the second 
represents caprice, aifection on the 
wane, the ungracious side of love 
and marriage, that the former is to 
he preferred; but because in tho 
former the images are clear, their 
symbolic meaning apprehended with 
iic^ more effort tluia Delongs to poetry 
of iUs kind, tho rhythm musical, 
and the phrase natural, and in good 
taste,—while in the latter the lan¬ 
guage of things employed to ex¬ 
press the sentiment is of tho ob¬ 
scurest interpretation; the con¬ 
nexion of tho thoughts broken and 
abrupt; two passages—though the 
poem is so short—disfigured, the one 
DT inanity, the other by an allusion, 
the irrcJevanco of which would 
shock most persons, if its profanity 
did not; and the conelusiou most 
lame and impotent. We do not say 
that a wife might not write such a 
*poem in playfm menace to her hua- 
oand, or oy way of serious warning 
and prefer in the latter case to veil 
her serious meaning in a cipher of 
which her husband held the key; but 
as written for the public it^ptxaats 


in all tho points we have mentioned 
most dis^vautageously with its 
pendant. We mark in italics the 
two passages to which W'e jiar- 
ticularly refer above 

ONR WAT OF LOVE. 

All June I bound tbe rose in sUeaves. 
Now, rose by rose, 1 strip the leaves, 
And strew them where Pauline may 
pass. 

She will not turn aside? Alas) 

Let them lie. Suppose they die 1 
The chance was they might take her 
eye. 

How many a montii I strove to suit 
These stubborn fingers to the lute ! 
To-day I venture all I know. 

She will not bear ray music ? So ! 
Break tho string—fold music’s wing. 
Suppose P.auline had bade mo smg I 
My whole life long I learned to love. 
This hour my utmost art I prove 
And speak my passion.—Heaven or 
hell ? • 

She will not give me heaven ^ ’Tis well I 
Lose wlio m.ay—1 still can B.ay, 

Those who win heaven, blest are they. 

AKOTHEB WAY OF LOVE. 

June was not over, 

Though past tho full, 

And the best of her roses 
Had yet to blow, 

When a man 1 know 
(BiU ahull not diawcer^ 

Since care art dull, 

And time disdoaes) 

Turned him and said with a man’s truo 
air. 

Half sighing a smile in a yawn, as 
Hwere,— 

‘ If I tire of your June, will she greatly 
care?’ 

Well, Dear, in-doors with you ! 

True, screno dcadness 
Trios a man’s tempor. 

What’s in the blossom 
•June wears on her bosom? 

Can it clear scores with you 1 
Sweetness and redness, 

Modem aempcrl 

Go, let me care for it greatly or slightly! 
If June mends her bowers now, your 
band left unsightly 

By plucking their roses,»my June will 
do rightly. 

And after, for pastime, 

If June be refulgent ' 

With flowers in completeness 
All petals, no prit^les, 

Deltcioua aa trxehlea 
Of iBine ‘poured at maaa-time ,— 
And choose One indulgent 
To redness and sweetness : 

» 
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Or if, with experience of man and of 
spider^ 

She use iny Junc Hghtning, the strong 
insect ridder, 

To slop the fresh spinning,—why, June 
will consider. 

If Mr. Browning showed symptoms 
of indifference early in hia honey¬ 
moon, this Another Way of Love 
would have boon a very pretty and 
meaning reproof and warning to 
him—with the excepiionof thcjaora- 
mental wine allusion,—^just the sort* 
of note in verse a poetical wife 
might write to her poetical hus¬ 
band; hui,cor am populo, such lover’s 
talk of broken sentences, hints sig¬ 
nificant f-o the parties talking and 
no one else, is almost impertinent. 
Wo should not of course lay ono 
such poem as a very heavy charge 
against any man, but it is a specimen 
of a style which disfigures the ma¬ 
jority of Mr. Bi’dwning’s shorter 
poems—a preference for allusive 
writing which has an air of clever¬ 
ness and refinement, and ends in 
being too often simply unmeaning, 
because it may mean anything or 
nothing. And that most ineffective 
conclusion— why, June will consider 
—is just an example of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s favourite plan of writing a poem 
that, so to speak, leads to nothing, 
has no end, is but a fragment of 
versified talk, ns if the very essence 
of art was not to present things com¬ 
pletely from a particular point of 
view. We have in these volumes 
abundant instances of this most pro¬ 
voking of faults iu a writer whoso 
fragments arc good enough to in¬ 
terest one,—^nonc more striking than 
a comparatively long and highly- 
wrougut poem, with the title ChiCie 
Ldoland to the Dark Tower ^ame. 
The poem consists of thirty-four 
stanzas of six lines each, and is, wc 
suppose, allegorical; but from be¬ 
ginning to end we can discover no 
hint as to what the allegory means, 
and find only description prepara¬ 
tory, to some adventure which is 
to disclose the symbol of the * dark 
tower* and its terrible neighbour- 
liood — but the adventure never 
comes off in the poem, which thus 
closes:— 

There they stood, ranged along tho hill¬ 
sides—met 

To view the last of me, a living frame 
For one more picture 1 in a sheet of 
flame 


Women. [January, 

I saw them and I knew them all. And 
yet 

Dauntless the slug-hom to my lips I set 
And blew. * Childe lioland to the 
£>ar1e Totoer came’^ 

This seems to us very much like 
making a fool of the public, and all 
the worse for the striking ability 
lavished upon the fragment, as if a 
showman should liang round hia 
caravan-front with tho most won-, 
derful pictures of the rarities on 
view inside, and the public after 
‘walking up, walking up,’ should 
find nothing behind the front, not 
even four bare walls. We guess 
what the fate of tho showman would* 
be if a pump or a pond were at 
hand. Such impatience of the 
labour necessary to work out fine 
conceptions, such a resting satisfied 
with tho portico to which a temple 
naturally belongs, is at least as 
good an instance of * indolence 
which aspires to strive’ as tho story 
of The Statue and the Dust, one of 
the best poems, undoubtedly, in these 
volumes, interesting in itself as a his¬ 
tory, and well told in a terza Hma 
new, if wo mistake not, to thcB nglish 
language, but as usu^ with Brown¬ 
ing, marred by a close, in which a tine 
moral struggles obscurely through 
slovenly phraseology, and—its coun¬ 
terpart aud cause — thought only 
half elaborated. The stoiy is of a 
Grand Duke of Florence, who loved 
aud was loved by the bride of one of 
his ministers, both resolving to act 
out their love, and both dallying witJi 
this purpose till years flew by. and 
the lady and lier lover grew old 
and dicu bafiled of their * life’s set 

f >rize.* Before this, however, the 
ody has her bust, in scorn of her 
feebleness of will, executed by Bob- 
bia, and set in tho cornice over the 
window at which she used to watch 
the Grand Duke pass daily; and the 
duke has himself, from a similar 
feeliug, cast in bronze, by John of 
Douay, on horseback, in the square, 
looking up to tho window where his 
lady-love sat. Mr. Browning fan¬ 
cies the two in their tombs ponder¬ 
ing what a gift life was, and sensible ^ 
they had missed its aim, and thus 
delivers his moral of their story■ 

I bear your reproach—* But delay was 
best. 

For theh end was a crime !'^ Ob, a 
crim^ni do 

As well, 'I reply, to serve for s test, 
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As a virtue golden through and through^ 

Sufficient to vindicate itself 

And prove its worth at a moment’s view. 

Must a game be played for the sake of 
pelf? 

Where a button goes, ’twere an opigram 
To offer the stamp of the very Guelph. 
TIic true has no value beyond the sham. 
As well the counter as coin, I submit. 
When your table’s a hat, and your prizo 
a dmm. 

Stake your counter as boldly every whit, 
Venture as truly, use the same skill, 
Doyourbest,whether winning orlosingit. 
If you choose to play—is iny principle! 
Let a man contend to tlie uttermost 
b'br his life’s sot prize, be it what it will! 

Tim counter our lovers staked was lost 
As surely as if it were lawftil coin : 

And the sin I impute to each frustrate 
ghost 

Wjw, the unliFlamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight ‘was a crime, I 
say. 

You of the virtue, (we issue join) 

How strive you ? J}e te^ fabula I 

Hero is the bold morality of a 
mail who refuses to see life through 
coiivontional spectacles j but unless 
one were tolerably familiar witli tho 
train of thought that energy of act 
and force of purpose arc the most 
im})ortant elements in character, 
anil that life is iriven t6 t^st these, 
we should hardly make out Mr. 
Browning’s meaning clearly from 
tho slovenly and careless cnuinna- 
lion of it ill these stanzas. Nor 
ought a poet of Mr. Browning’s 
princijdes to state thus nakedly 
uliaii.s only a half-truth after all, 
and which Mr. Browning knows as 
well as wc do to bo onl3’^ a half- 
truth. But it would have given liim 
some trouble, wc suppose, to ro-wTitc 
these concluding stanzas so as to 
exjircss his meaning less obscurely, 
and witli its proper limitation. So 
]»e leaves liis word-puzzles to acute 
people, and his morality to shift for 
itself; one conacfnicaec of which 
is that ho has spoiled tho effect of 
wimt would otherwise bo one of the 
most complete and striking poems 
iu his collection. 

Our main object in this paper 
is to show how Mr. Browning de- 
frautls himself of sympathy and 
fame, and his readers of cujoy- 
inont, by not doing justice to 
his own genius,—by wilfulness, ca¬ 
price, and carelessness. Here is 
a pair of poems that ^’e short 
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enough to be quoted largely, tho 
first of which is almost perfect— 
quite pcrfimt but for an occasional 
awkw'ordness of phrase, perhaps 
mainly duo to the frequency and 
doubling of the rhyme. While the 
second, conceived as tenderly and 
as truly, is wholly sacrifiecLl to a 
metre that is but disjointed prose, 
and an arrangement of rhymes that 
baffies ordinary cars to catch,— 
rhymes that are so to the eye 
merely, like nn occasional uninten¬ 
tional jingling of like sounds in 
careless prose:— 

A woman’s last wohd. 

Let’s contend no more, Lovo, 
Strive nor weep— 

All be as before, Love, 

—Only sleep! 

« • * « 

Be a god and bold me 
With a eburm— 

Be a man and fold me 
With thine aim * 

Teach me, only toacli, Love! 

As I ought 

I will speak thy speocb, Love, 
Think thy thought— 

Meet, if thou require it, 

Both demands, 

Laying flesh and spirit 
In thy hands I 
That shall be to-morrow 
Not to-night: 

1 must bury sorrow 
Out of sight. 

—Must a little weep. Love, 

—Foolish mo! 

And BO fall asleep, Love, 

Loved by thee. 

IN A TKAR. 

Never any more 
While I live, 

Need I hope to sue his face 
• As herisTo. 

Once bis love grown chill, 

Mine may strive — 

Bitterly we rc-einbraco, 

Single still. 

Was it something said, 

Something done. 

Vexed him? was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head? 

Strange ? tliat very way 

Love begun. ^ 

I as little understand 
Love’s decay. 

♦ * * * 

Was it wrong to own, 

Being truth? 

should all the giving prove 
His alone? 

n 
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I bad wealth and ease. 

Beauty, youth— 

Since ray lover gave me lov^ 

1 gave these. 

Tiuit was all I meant, 

—To be just, 

And the paRsion I had raised 
To content. 

Since ho chose to change 
Gold for dust, 

If 1 gave him what he pnused 
Was it strange? 

Would lie loved me yet, 

On and on. 

While I found some way undreamed 
—Paid debt! 

Gave more life and more. 

Till, all gone, 

He should smile ' She never seemed 
Mine before. 

' "Wliat—she felt the while. 

Must 1 think ? 

Love’s so different with us men,* 

He should smile. 

' Dying for my sake— 

'White and pink! 

Can’t we touch these bubbles then 
But they break? * 

'Dear, the pang is brief. 

Do tby part. 

Have tliy pleasure. How perplexi 
(xrows belief 1 

Well, this cold clay clod 
Was man's heart. 

Crumble it—^and what comes next? 

Is it God? 

"Wo say that the man who could 
write the first of these poems, and 
did write the second, roust be uttorlj 
reckless in the employment of hm 
faculties, utterly careless whether 
his art produce beauty or de¬ 
formity. More often, however, 
Mr, Browning’s caprice mixes in 
the same poem the best and 
the w’orst, and that is to our think¬ 
ing a still greater Qffencc. J'he 
two first poems of the collection are 
instances. Love among the Ruins 
is really a desci^tion of some such 
place as Old Sarum, vivid with 
touches of wonderful pictorial 
power, but which is continually 
marred by the sacrifice of meaning 
and appropriate language to a 
metre quite unadapted for the sub¬ 
ject predominant, though not un¬ 
adapted for the subject indicated in 
the title. Talk about tbc old city and 
its ruins fills eleven and a half of 
fourteen stanzas, the love occupies a 
stanza and a half, and the moral the 
concluding stanza. How beautiful 


a poem Browning might have writ¬ 
ten in this metre had^e almost re¬ 
versed these proportions, and token 
the pains such a metre demands, 
may oe judged from this specimen, 
In which the love is included- 
And 1 know, while thus the quiet 
coloured eve 

Smiles to leave 

To their folding, all our many-tinkluig 
fleece 

In such peace, 

And the slopes and rills in undistin- 
guisbed grey 

Melt away— 

That a girl with eager eyes and yellow 
hair 

Waits me there 

In the turret, whence the charioteers 
caught soul 

For the goal, 

When the king looked, lAcre she looks 
now, breathless, dumb 
HU 1 come. 

But he looked upon the city, every side, 
Far and wid<^ 

An the mountains topped with temples, 
9.11 the glades’ Colonnades, 

All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts,— 
and then, 

All the men! 

When I do come, she will speak not, 
she will stand, 

Eith(|r hand 

On my shoulder, give her ^cs the first 
embrace 

Of my face. 

Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight 
and roeech 

£^h on each. 

• * « * 

Oh, heart t oh, blood that freezes, blood 
that bums 1 

Earth’s returns 

For whole centuries of folly, noise and 
sin I 

Shut them in, 

'VPlth their triumphs and their glories 
and the rest. 

Love is best I 

t 

The next poem— A Lover's Quar¬ 
rel —is one of our especial favourites, 
because it is at once so intensely 
passionate, so Maud-\\kQ in parts, 
and BO thoroughly modern and 
domestic. Yet such stanzas as these 
come in and spoil our pleasure:— 

What’s in the * Times ?’—a scold 
At the emperor deep and cold; 

He has taken a bride 
To his gruesome side, 

That’s as fair as himself is bold : 

There they sit ermine^stoled, 

And she powders her hair with goM. 
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Could bat Kovember come, 

Were the noiay birds struck dumb 
At the warning slash 
Of his driver’s'lash— 

I would laugh like the valiant Thumb 
Pacing the castle glum 
And the giant’s fee-faW'fum 1 

Perhaps Mr. Browning would 
justify such writing on the ground 
of its representing fairly the tone of 
miud depicted; bub art’s realism is 
surely not to be confounded with 
literalness, the artist’s business is 
not to make people speak and look 
exactly as they would speak and 
look, with all the accidents of human 
w'caknesB about them. It is t^largc 
subject to disi'iiss, but surely art is 
not daguerreotyping, even if the 
literal truth for which we value the 
Buii'piciure were attainable by the 
artist. Mr Browning seems to us 
wholly to forget this distinction, 
and in forgetting it to abdicate 
altogether the true function of the 
poet. 

The blemishes wc have been uo- 
tieing are blemishes for the piost 
part upon poems of a serious or im¬ 
passioned cast, and may be classed 
as faults of conception arisiug from 
impatience and meblcncsa of pur¬ 
pose, producing fra<rmc&ts instead 
of wholes ; and as faults of execu¬ 
tion, where a similar dislike of 
labour and carelessness of perfec¬ 
tion produce doggrcl. But Mr. 
Browning is fond of the gi’ctesquo 
for its own sake. Odd phrases, 
startling rhymes, strange arrange* 
ifteuU, sudden transitions of thought, 
all kinds of eccentricities of style, 
have a fascination for him, wo 
imagine, apart from the saving of 
labour accomplished by their m’cana, 
and ho writes whole poems appa¬ 
rently with little other object than 
to indulge this taste. It may 
easily bo imagined that the writer 
who cannot keep himaWf from dog- 
grel in poems intended to convey 
grave thoughts and tender senti¬ 
ments, will play antics sufficiently 
extravagant w'hen his purpose is to 
set things in the light of a playful 
or a tragical humour. But Mr. 
Browning unfortunately wants both 
wit to furnish the gaim of wisdom 
in her sportive moods, and taste to 
warn him wh(?re the dangerous 
edge of sense and nonsense runs. 
He has not feeling enough of con- 


gniitv to venture safely on a style 
in which airy grace and ease of 
movement are the condition of suc¬ 
cess. Ho tumbles, like a man who 
cannot keep his legs, not like a man 
vho has such perfect cotumaud of 
his muscles that he can balance 
himself iu a position of imatable 
ct^uilibrium. Aud when ho seeks 
to exhibit, os ho sometimes does, 
the true grotesque, the blending' of 
the tragic and comic, iho terriblo 
and Die ridiculous, lie seems to us, 
from a want of earnestness of feel¬ 
ing, or habitual carelessness of exe¬ 
cution, to fall short at buftbouery. 
Wc have specimens of both classes 
of poems in these volumes. Old 
Piciares at Florence and Master 
Jlugues of Saxe Gotha belong to 
the former; The Heretic's Tragedy 
and J£oly-Cro8s Bag to the latter. 
In not one of these uo evidences of 
Mr. Browning’s imagination and 
intellectual capacity u auting—the 
power to bring realities before,his 
mind, and the power to think about 
them to some purpose when they 
aro there; but what he sees ho 
scrawls on his canvas with such a 
rough and ready hand, and what ho 
tliinks ho expresses in such broken 
hints and suen strange jargon, that 
the reader has a task to perform in 
getting tlirough them, quite unne¬ 
cessary from any profundity natural 
to the thoughts, or any obscurity to 
the things themselves, aud strikingly 
illustrating the truth that the labour 
of a reader is generally in inverse 
proportion to that of tlie writer 
whose works he is studying. Here 
is a passage in which Mr. Browning 
is complaining of his ill-luck in ilnd- 
ing no buried scrap of any of Die 
carl^ Jj^lorentine painters u liose 
praises he is singing, and after a 
mere iiresumo list of names, about 
as suitable to verso as an auctioneer’s 
catalogue, he goes on;— 

I, tli.'it have haiuited the dim San 
Spirito, 

(Or was it rather the Ognissanti ?) 
St<Md on the altar-stops, patient and 
weary too! 

Kay, I shall ha VO it yet, detur amar^u 
My Koh-i-noor—or (if that’s a plati¬ 
tude) 

Jewel of Giamschld, the Persian Soft’s 
eye I 

So, iu anticipative gratitude, 

What if I take up my harp and pro 
, phesy ? 

H 2 
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AVlicn the hour is ripe, and a certain 
dobvrrl 

Pitched, no parcel that needs in¬ 
voicing, 

To the worst side of the Mont St. Go- 
thard, 

Have, to he^n by way of rejoicing, 
l^one of that shooting the sky (blank 
cartridge), 

No civic guards, all plumes and lac¬ 
quer, 

Hunting Kadetzky’s soul like a part¬ 
ridge 

Over Morcllo with squib and cracker. 

We’U shout this time better game and 
bag ’em hot— 

No display at t)ic stono of Daiitq, 

But a kind of Witan-.'q'cmot 

{* Casa Guidi,’ qiiod vidoas ante) 

To ponder Freedom restoredto Florence, 

ilow Art may j-etuni that departed 
with her. 

Go, hate<l house, go trace cacli of the 
Loraine’s ! 

And bring us the ' Jays of Org^^a 
hither. 

How we shall prologuise, how we shall 
perorate, 

Say ht things upon art and history^ 
Set truth at blood-heat and the false at 
a zero rate, 

Make of the want of the age no mys¬ 
tery J 

Contrast the fructuous and sterile eras, 

Show, monarchy its uncouth cub 
licks 

Out of the bear’s shape to the chi- 
nuera’s— 

Pure Art’s birth being still the re¬ 
public’s ! 

Is this the stylo of tiring that 
is to be our latest iiui)rovemciit on 
Whisllecraffc, or Beppo? To us it 
appears to bo tlio motley without 
the wit and wisdom it covered; the 
cap and the bells without tlio teem¬ 
ing brain and bright eye. Better 
grave dulncss than this spasiliodic 
folly j better the sober plodding of 
the ass along the beaten 

highway of ])roso than this insane 
kicking up of heels, meaningless 
braying, and sportive breaches of 
asinine maimers, in the rick pasture- 
meadow of poetry. 

It was remarked above that one 
class of poems was to be excepted 
from the gcncralcensurc passedupon 
these volumes. Those who are fa¬ 
miliar with Mr. Browning’s previous 
writings will hardly fail to guess 
that wc allude to compositions in 
'w hich the exhibition of character is 
eficcted by a single discourse—so-^ 
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liloqiw, conversation, or epistle. 
Mr. &owning’s faults appear less 
in this form than in any other, 
cither because a certain laxity of 
style is not unbefitting the colloquial 
character of the subject, and the 
framework admits readily of con¬ 
siderable discursiveness, and easy 
passing from topic to topic? j or be¬ 
cause Mr. Browning’s forte really 
lies rather in exhibiting the intel¬ 
lectual and moral characteristics of 
a man or au ago, than in giving ex¬ 
pression to the ailections and tho 
passions. Then, too, the loose blank 
verso in which these poems arc ge- 
neraU|f written, favours that facility 
of execution wliich he affects. ‘What¬ 
ever be the cause or causes, these 
poems (HTtainly appear to us to be 
by far his best. In the collected 
edition of his works w'C prefer 
Xasl Duchess, The BUhtjt orders his 
Tomb at St. Braxed, and The So* 
liloqup of the Spanish Cloister, to 
most of tho others; and in tlieso 
neW volumes, i\a TAppo Lippi, The 
Bpis^le of Karshish, Hoto it strikes a 
Contemporary, Bishop Blougrarn*s 
Apology, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Cleon, give ns the highest idea of 
Mr. Browning’s great abilities, and 
indicate powers of character-paint¬ 
ing, and of seizing the points of a 
speculativo or historical question, 
that would render him a flue bio¬ 
grapher or essayist. In fact it is 
only where perfection of form is a 
nccessaiy clement in success that 
Mr. BrowTiing fails; and, as w'O 
have said all along, not from want 
of genius but of art—that is, of 
training, self-restraint, judgment, 
and labour. Unfortunately, to a 
lyric' jK)ct, these qualities are 
scarcely less important than genius. 
Short and perfect is the standard for 
lyric i)oi*try ; the occasional snoozi'S 
that are ^owed to tlic authors of 
Iliads arc unpardonable in Horace 
and Anacreon; and the general 
brightness, intelligence, and imagi¬ 
nation. that atone in a prose w riter 
for all kinds of faults of stylo and 
incompletenesses of thought, will go 
very little way to base a poet's per¬ 
manent reputation. But in tneso 
character-pieces of Browning’s wo 
do not ask for more than the vigour 
of a sketch, and that w*e get. Here, 
for instance, Fra Lippo Lippi, caught 
by the police in a very queBiionablo 
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neighbourhood at night, recounts to 
the cliief of the party his early ex¬ 
perience of life, the way he became 
a monk, and from a mouK, m ho could 
bo taught nothing, a painter, who 
could paint anything. 

Thank you I iny head being emmmed, 
their walls a blank, 

l^cvcr WiM such prompt dlsemburden* 
jug. 

First, every sort of monk, the black and 
white, 

X drew them, fat and lean : then, folks at 
church. 

From good old gossips waiting to con¬ 
fess 

Tlieir cribs of barrel-droppings, candle- 
ends,— 

To the breathless fellow at the altar- 
foot, 

Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting 
there 

With the little children round him in a 
row 

Of admiration, half for his beard and half 
For tiiat white anger of his victim’s son 
Shaking a list at him with one fierce 
ann, 

Signing himself with the otlicr bccalise 
of Christ « 

{Wliosc sad face on the cross sees only 
this 

After tlio passion of a thousand years) 
Till some poor girl, her apron o’er her 
head • 

Which the intense eye? looked through, 
came at eve 

On tip-toc, said a word, dropped in a 

loid, 

Her pair of ear-rings and a bunch of 
flowers 

The brute took growling, prayed, and 
then was gone. 

1 painted all, then cried ‘ ’tis ask and 
have— 

Choose, for more’s ready !* 

ft « ' • * 

You bo judge! 
You speak no Latin more than 1 , be¬ 
like— 

However, you’re my man, you’ve seen 
the world 

—The beauty and the uonder mid the 
power, 

The shapes of things, their colours, 
lights and shades, 

Changes, surprises,—and God made it 
all! 

—For what t do you feel thankful, ay or 
no, 

For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s 
line, 

The mountain round it and the sky 
above, 

Much more the figures of man, woman, 
child, 


These are the frame to ? What’s it all 
about ? 

To be i>assed o’er, despised ? or dwelt 
upon, 

Wondered at? oh, tills last of course, 
you say. 

But why not do as well as say,—paint 
these 

Just as they arc, careless what comes of 
it? • 

God’s works—^paint anyone, and count 
it crime 

To let a truth slip. Don’t object, * ITis 
works 

Are here already—nature is complete : 
Suppose you reproduce her—(which you 
can’t) 

There’s no advantage! you must beat 
her, then.’ 

For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that 
we love 

First when wc .sec them painted, tilings 
we have passeil 

Perhaps a hundrcil times nor cared to soo; 
And BO they aro better, ^Kiintcd—better 
to us, * 

Which is tlic same thing. Art W!vs given 
for that— 

God uses us to help each other so. 
Lending our minds out. 

We do not think any other of the 
poems of this class equal on the 
whole to this, but they are nil inte¬ 
resting, and thoroughly well worth 
reading. 

And now, in closing Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s volumes we hope neither ho 
nor any of our readers will for a 
moment mistake the tone and inten¬ 
tion of our remarks. If wc valued 
Mr. Browning’s abilities at a lower 
rate, we certainly should have 
treated his faults with more leniency, 
and should have had no dilHculty in 
filling our pages uith admirable 
passages, ana some few almost per¬ 
fect poems. Compared with niuety- 
nip^ of ahundred volumes of contem¬ 
porary poetry, these of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s arc a treasury of beauty, and 
sense, and fceliDg; and it is just 
because wo feel how great Mr. 
Browning’s capacity is still—though 
his vices of stylo have the atren^^li 
of indurate habits—that wc think 
criticism worth bestowing upon 
him. There is not more tuan ono 
poet of the present day whoso 
genius is superior to bis. If Mr* 
Tennyson is not to be brought into 
comparison with him, it is, however, 
mainly because he respects himself 
and respects the pubUc, and is too 
grateful to his Master for the gifts 
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he has bestowed npon him to play 
tricks with himself. He pives the 
world of his best, and the world 
honours him, and .will go on to 
honour him increasingly. If Mr. 
Browning covets his fame and use¬ 
fulness, ho must show the same 
sensitive artistic conscience, which 
is after all but acting on the prin¬ 
ciple that great talents are given 
men for the ^lory of God and the 
ood of mankind. And if he wants 
igher authority for this recommen¬ 
dation than ours, or than his own 
best sense ujion the matter, let him 
take to heart what England’s second 
greatest dramatist said of her 
greatest dramatist and poet; and 
not scorn to follow advice drawn by 
Ben Jonsoo from Sliakspearc’s ex¬ 
ample. He probably knows tho 


lines well enough, but they deserve 
to bo constantly repeated, and 
written in letters of gold round tho 
cornice of every poet s study 

‘ Yet must I not give Nature all: thy 
art, 

My gentle Shakspere, must enjoy a part. 
For though the poet’s matter Nature be. 
His art doth give the fashion; and, tiiat 
he 

Who casts to write a living line, must 
sweat 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second 
heat 

Upon tho Muses' anvil; turn the s.amo 
(And litmself with it) that he thinks to 
frame; 

Or, for the laurel, he may gain a scorn, — 
For a good poet’s made as well as bom: 
And such wort thou.’ 

G. B.—T. C. C. 


SCOTCH UNIVEKSITY BEFORM.# 


rpHE Scotch Universities seem to 
-L have enjoyed a higher reputa¬ 
tion in the early part of this cen¬ 
tury than they do at present. Their 
former fame was due in part to tlie 
eminence of individual professors, 
and in part to the fact of their 
teaching being more in harmony 
with the intellcetual life of that 
time than the system of studies then 
pursued at the English universities. 
This reputation reilcctcd its lustre 
on a lat<>r period, and the country 
for a long time remained satisfied 
with the efficiency of its academic 
institutions. Of late years however 
a desire for important reforms has 
sprung up, both within the universi¬ 
ties themselves and outside their 
walls, among persons who are keenly 
alive to the necessity df raisinjf'ike 
tone of the higher coucation in Scot¬ 
land. Tlio ucological differences 
in the country have helped to draw 
attention to this subject, and one 
great result has mready been 
gained bjjr the abolition of religious 
tests', which were formerly imposed 
upon all professors. The discus¬ 
sions about English University Re¬ 
form contributed in some degree to 
rouse a similar spirit in the north; 
and the agitation about * Scotch 


grievances’ has drawn attention to 
the delicicncies of tho universities, 
at Icpst ill the way of endowments. 
But the practical importance of the 
subject has been forced upon public 
attention by the results of the late 
examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. The Scotch universities 
when for the first time brought into 
competition with the sister institu¬ 
tions of England and Ireland, did 
not maintain an equal place. Yet 
the examination was cmculatcd to 
favour a student who had been suc¬ 
cessfully trained in a wide range of 
studies, and iu whom those general 
literary and speculative interests 
had been developed, which tho 
northern universities arc supposed 
to foster. It has been urged as an 
excuse for this failure that Scotch 
candidates were at a disadvantage, 
owing to the fact that* none of &e 
examiners were selected from tho 
northern unfVersities. We do not 
believe tliat the resultwas materially 
affected by this circumstance. What¬ 
ever were the merits or defects of 


the papers set on English history 
and literature, on cla68i<», on mental 
philosophy, Sic., they certainly ap¬ 
pear to nave been quite free from the 
fault of reflecting the peculiarities of 


* On the AdvancetAent of Learning in Scotland; a Letter to the Light JJon. 
the Lord Provoet and Tonan Council of EdinLwgh, by John Stuart Slavic, Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek. Edinbozgh, 1855 . 
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any flyatem of* teaching. Yet it 
scezns only fair that on a future oc< 
oaaion the Scotch uniTersities should 
be represented in the examination, 
as well as those of £nghind and Ire¬ 
land. 

But wo think that those hare 
done more wisely who, instead of 
suggesting excuses for Scotch 
faUure, or trying to throw discreet 
on the whole principle of oxamina- 
tioqe, have sought a remedy for the 
evil in a proposed reform of tlio 
universities. The question has been 
ably and tomperetely discussed in 
most of the leading newspapers in 
Edinburgh. An association has 
been formed for ‘ tho extension of 
the universities/ which besides con¬ 
taining the names of some of the 
most eminent members of the 
Scotch bai*, and of the Scotch col¬ 
legiate bodies, has received tho 
adhesion of two of the most illus¬ 
trious men of the present day—Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Macaulay. Tho 
association, in its printed circular, 
calls attention to the Indian exami¬ 
nations, and expressly stated, that 
in the present condition of educa¬ 
tion it IS * extremely unlikely that 
young men, who are educated in 
the universities of Scotland, will be 
able in general to compote success¬ 
fully wi^ their rivals from other 
universities.* Tho question has 
moreover been stamped as one of 
public interest, by being made the 
subject of a leading article in The 
TitneSf of Thursday, Nov. 22ud. 

* We propose briefly to discuss the 
subject, as we do not entirely agree 
either with the views onnouuccu in 
tho circular of tho ‘ association,* nor 
altogether with those eloquently 
and humorously expressed by Pro¬ 
fessor Blackio, m the pamphlet, the 
title of which wo have prefixed to 
this article. 

But on one pointp we wish to 
guard ourselves against miscon¬ 
struction. Wo regard the throw¬ 
ing open of tho Ind^ appointments 
as a fitting occasion, but not os the 
main ground or reason for directing 
attention to tho present state of 
academic teaching in Scotland. If 
we thought, as some seem to think, 
that there was any danger of our 
universities renouncing their true, 
or at lei^t their ideal omce of foster¬ 
ing the speculative intellect of the 


country, and sinking into mere 
training seminaries for the attain¬ 
ment or valuable prizes, we should 
regard the th^pwiug open of tiieso 
appointments as a great evil in¬ 
stead of being a great blessing to 
the cause of education. But the 
fear that some persons eniertain of 
the success of wnat is called ‘ cram¬ 
ming* for examinations, implies an 
unworthy distrust of the intellectual 
qualifications of examiners. So long 
as they arc appointed from the 4 lile 
of the diilbrent universities in the 
country, wo have full confidence 
that well-disciplined faculty, origi¬ 
nality, and power of mind, good 
sense, taste, and general culture 
will tell more in favour of a candi¬ 
date tlian accumulated stores of 
heterogeneous information. Tho 
belief in the powers of * cramming’ 
is chiefly found among jiersons 
who have had no experience in 
university examinations, or in those 
who, having tried its efleets unsuc¬ 
cessfully in their own cases, attri¬ 
bute their rivals* superiority to a 
more clficicut prosecution of tho 
same process. Tlie Scotch univer¬ 
sities may look to their chaiieos of 
obtaining their share of the prizes 
open to the country by producing 
better educated studciits—a result 
more likely to be obtained by a 
more thorough system of icaclnufj—^ 
as distinguished from merely lec¬ 
turing on —the existing branches of 
study, than by founding new profes¬ 
sorial chairs ior all tho special sub¬ 
jects required by the examination. 

Professor Bmckie deserves the 
greatest credit and the warmest 
tlianks of all university reformers, 
for the boldness with which he tells 
hii^ oountrysnen things, which, if 
true, must bo extremely disagree¬ 
able to many of his readers. Wo 
heartily agree with many of his 
views and suggestions; we differ 
irem him on some questions, and 
are inclined to put great stress on 
certain p4')int6 noi: touched by him 
at all. in the fiirst place, ho seems 
to us to lay too muen stress on the 
advancement of special Icarningv ce 
being the proper function of a uni¬ 
versity. We do not sympathize 
very strongly in hie wish to find a 
qualifled * professor of phlebotomy * 
in a person * who will explain to you 
the whole theory and history of 
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blood-letting, from tlio precepts of 
earliest Egyptian dnigmcn in pre- 
Honu'ric times, to the dietetic pro¬ 
tests of Erasistratua^f Ceos, in the 
third eciitury before Christ,’ &c. 
Yet, though regarding well-trained 
power of mind as more important 
than learning, we agree with him 
that it is not creditable to the Scotch 
universities that ‘the few men who 
have done something to support our 
national reputation for scholarship 
and research arc not academical 
men at all.’ We believe that his 
own translation of .dSschylus, and 
the writings of Professor llanisay, 
of Glasgow, might be mentioned in 
qualification of this statement; but 
the genoi'al truth must be admittiMl, 
that the Scotch univereities, what¬ 
ever they may liavc done or may be 
doing by teaching, have of late noii- 
tributen very little by writing to the 
advancement of learning and scho¬ 
larship. JS^or have they maintained 
their ancient reputation by the 

S roduclion of original works on 
lental philosophy. The only com- 
letc work lately emanating from a 
cotch university, that testifies to 
the w'orld that the countrymen of 
Hume and Adam Smith have not 
lost the faculty of abstract specula¬ 
tion that once distinguished them, 
is The Instiiiites nf MetaphysiCf 
by Professor Kerrior, of St. An¬ 
drew’s. While w c do not think 
that the production of original 
or standard works is the special 
function of a university, yet their 
entire absence is indicative of some 
want of vigour or enthusiasm on the 
jiart of professoni. X^e delight in 
extending the limits of knowledge, 
and the impulse to commuoicuto 
discovery, will not in gcneral*>bo 
satisfied with the limited audience 
of a class-room. 

Still a university, though failing 
to promote any special departments 
of Icamm^, may do its work effi¬ 
ciently by imparting a good general 
education to its students, and there¬ 
by elevating the tone of thought, 
feeling, and character throughout 
the country. Go the Scotch uni¬ 
versities in this respect satisfy our 
demands upon themP If we give 
but a qualified affirmation to this 
question, we must emphatically state 
that the cause of partial failure is 
not any want of ability or of con¬ 


scientious labour on the part of tlie 
teachers, nor is it the absence of in¬ 
dustry, zeal, and attention on the 
part of a very considerable portion 
of the students. We must answer, 
that if there are within the univer¬ 
sities a considerable number of stu¬ 
dents of high attaiumcnt.s, wide 
and accurate knowledge, and libtjral 
culture, there arc no means of pub¬ 
licly ascertaining their existence. 
AV’^hile the teachmg of the diffifrent 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge is 
constantly tested by cxamiiiaHous,in 
■which the pupils of diflerenl Tutors 
compete with one another, and are 
ranked acjcording to their merits Ijy 
an independent tribunal of exa¬ 
miners, tlie teaching of each of tho 
Scotch Professors is tested solely 
by himself. The number of gradu¬ 
ates is smalU n comparison with that 
of the students attending the nni- 
veraitics: in the examination for 
degrees, each professor examines 
his own students on his own sub¬ 
ject; lie is the sole judge of their 
attainments and of tlio success of 
his own labours. Tho public may 
know that a professor is a popular 
and eloquent lecturer; he may at 
the same time be a sound, thorough, 
and succes'Sful teacher, but there 
are really no means of ascertaining 
this, and no motive, except his owm 
souse of duty and love ot his voca¬ 
tion, to induce him to aim at the 
reality rather than the appearance 
of good teaching. 

Not only is there no adequate 
test of successful study, but there is 
also no sufficient encouragement to 
the student. He can look neither 
to emolument, nor to recognised 
honour, nor to a good start in his 
pi*ofcasiou as the reward of his 
labours. The highest testimony to 
liis mcrik is a gold medal or a book, 
generally of showy binding and 
uninteresting** contents,—which is 
hardly the kind of recognition cal¬ 
culated to make him feel that he has 
assed beyond the state of a school- 
oy. There is further little ""or 
nothing in the system of tho Sdotch 
universities capable of calling forth 
and directing that concentration of 
attention, memory, and thought, ini'- 
pUed in rasping a subject as a 
whole, and mastering it minutely in 
its details, which many hold, and- 
wo think wisely, to bo the most 
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useful of all the agencies employed 
in educating a man’s intellect. 

13ut the greatest evil with which 
the Scotch universities have to con¬ 
tend is one which Professor Blachio 
most strongly and most justly 
presses on public attention, viz., 
that they have to fulfil—and that 
necessarily with most inadcciuate 
success—the functions of prepara¬ 
tory schools. It is by no moans 
uncommon for students to enter tUo 
university with no previous know¬ 
ledge of Greek or mathematics, with 
little Latin, and that little very in- 
acciiialely known. They come up 
at all ages—from twelve and thir¬ 
teen to forty, sometimes still later. 
In sonic eases the numbers attend¬ 
ing the junior classes amount to 
nearly two hundred students. They 
are under no kind of discipline when 
out of the class-room; they remain 
for six mouths at college, rolum to 
their homes in summer, resume their 
studies in the following winter, and 
frequently in this immature slate of 
preparation enter upon the studies 
of logic and mental philosophy. Of 
course, this is not a true description 
of all;—to those studenl-s u noso 
parents reside in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, an opportuitity is afforded 
of obtaining a good school training, 
and while attending the college 
classes they enjoy the advantages of 
homo discipline. But even these 
students 01 whom wo speak, most 
frequently enter the universities at 
an ago quite unsuited for professorial 
teaching and for academic freedom. 
They would in general make much 
more progress at- school. It is im¬ 
possible for the most devoted pro¬ 
fessor to teach Latin or Greek accu¬ 
rately to a large and heterogeneous 
class of students with the limited 
control that ho possesses over their 
private studies, and with the limited 
time that he is able to devote to 
each individual case. Whatever else 
may bo taught by professorial lec¬ 
tures, or even professorial catechis¬ 
ing, the foundations of accurate 
scholarship must be laid in school 
training or private reading and 
tuition. Of what use is it to teach 
philosophical principles of grammar 
and philology to lads who do not 
understand the commonest con¬ 
structions, or recognise the most 
ordinary inflexions, or know the 


meaning of the simplest words? 
How is it possible to infuse an 
enthusiasm for Greek literature 
into those who can merely blunder 
through a book or two of Homer 
and Herodotus with the help of 
a translation? Even the better 
students vci*y rarely have read so 
accurately and extensively as to be 
capable of any real insight into 
philological criticism, or into the 
spirit of Greek literature, history, 
and philosophy. Professors of the 
ancient languages never ran do tho 
work of schoolmasters adequately, 
nor can they satisfy their own views 
of professorial teaching, until they 
have to deal with students well- 
trained previously, and able and 
willing to eoiiibiue extensive ))rivato 
reading with attendance on college 
lectures. 

Wo heartily agree with all that 
Professor Bl^ekic says on this sub¬ 
ject, and we believe that no real 
reform can take place in university 
teaching until ilio burgh schools aro 
re-organized and better endowed. 
Wo believe, also, that in the larger 
universities at least sound teaching 
cannot be imparted to the great 
moss of tho students, unless the 
laboura of the professor be supple¬ 
mented by those of a tutor or 
assistant, who may attend to the 
grammatical drilling of the less 
advanced students, and may exer¬ 
cise a personal superintendence over 
the private studies and composition 
of the better class of scholars. 

Two measures the universities 
might adopt without difliculty, 
wluch would be sure to have a most 
beneficial effect upon the scliools. 
First, they might adopt universally 
v-what has been adopted lately in 
Edinburgli and St. Andrews’s—tho 
practice of holding an entrance ex¬ 
amination, wUch ^ students should 
be required to pass. At first they 
might have to content themselves 
w'ith exacting very little previous 
knowledge, but the standard might 
bo from year to year considerably 
raised. Tnis requirement would very 
soon act in raising the teaeh^ of 
the schools. It would bo regarded 
by tho community among whom he 
lived as disgraceful in a schoolmaster 
to have many of his pupils rejected; 
ho would have to exert himself to 
meet the demands made upon them; 
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and wc sliould hope also that it 
would be regarded as disgraceful 
in the patrons of schools to appoint 
unqualified persons from any con¬ 
sideration of personal favour or 
sectarian sympathy. We can un- 
dcralaiid no ground on which this 
reform can be opposed, exc^t the 
vested rights of apathy and indo¬ 
lence. In the second place, the few 
endowments in the way of entrance 
bursaries that Scotch students enjoy 
should he all awarded by examina¬ 
tion on the subiocis of scnool educa¬ 
tion—such as Latin, Greek, mathe¬ 
matics, English composition. As 
a proof of the necessity of some 
change in the mode of administering 
the feu' endowments of the kind, we 
may mention this fact, that in one 
of the universities, while the few 
open bursaries obtained by fair 
competition do not amount to £io 
a-year, there are three bursaries of 
£90 a-y(‘ar for nine years, enjoyed 
by students who would have had no 
chaiieo of being snccessfid in an 
open competition. The ground of 
their good fortune is solely the 
accident of their name. Any com¬ 
ment on this fact would be thrown 
away on those who hold that the 
founder of a bursary or fellowship 
may retain for all time the exact dis¬ 
posal of the property that belonged 
to him in his lifetime; for tliose who 
do not believe in such iualienablc 
rights any comment would be super¬ 
fluous. 

In regard to the actual studies 
pursued within the ujiiversitics, the 
ordinary ^curriculum' (as it is called) 
comprises Jjatin, Greek, mathe¬ 
matics, logic, rhetoric, moral and 
natund philosophy. Before con* 
sidering the propriety oxtcn(lii\g 
the sphere of studies, a few words 
may uc said on the modo in which 
these diflbrent branches of know¬ 
ledge are taught. In regard to the 
Bubiccls of matliematics and natural 
philosophy w'c do not feel qualified 
to fonh an opinion. If we might 
judge from the very eminent success 
attained by severe Scotch students 
at Cambridge, we should conclude 
tha^ these branches of knowledge 
were not only (as they un¬ 
doubtedly arc) most honourably 
represented, but were also moat 
efficiently taught in Scotland. The 
other branches of knowledge are 


as honourably represented, but are 
perhaps less suited to the modo of 
instruction pursued in the Scotch 
coUeges, and in some measure ne¬ 
cessitated by the limited meaua for 
procuring books at the disposal of 
the students. 

The education of the student’s 
mind is formedprineipally by listen¬ 
ing to lectures, taking copious notes 
of them, and reproducing, from day 
to day, or from week to week, in ex¬ 
aminations and writtcu essays, the 
knowledge tlius acquired. In the 
classical departments the prepara¬ 
tion of a snort daily lesson is also 
required in most of the classes, and 
the students arc called up ‘ to con¬ 
strue,' and ore examined in the 
same way as in a school, ^ow the 
system of teaching mainly by lec¬ 
tures is calcidated indeed to de- 
velope the faculty of attention; and 
the practice of writing essays from 
the notes of the professor’s lectures 
may foster a rhetorical fliieney of 
style, and an ingenuity in spinning 
tlicorica out of words. But Uierc is 
little in'this mode of teaeliing, unless 
it be carried on in comlniiaLiou w ith 
extensive private reading, calculated 
to exercise the memory or the judg¬ 
ment, to awaben originality of mind, 
to train the students to accuracy or 
concentration of thought, to bring 
their faculties into contact with 
living realities, or to impart a true 
insight into anything. Tlie greatest 
evil arising irom this system is tlio 
tendency, so soon acquired, to sub¬ 
stitute words for tilings—to arguo 
about, and to draw conclusions 
from the terms used by the pro¬ 
fessor, w'hich, while represeutmg 
true ideas to him, may he but 
mi&ty abstractions or empty sounds 
to tlic student. The classical stu¬ 
dent, if he does not read .and t.binlr 
for himself, learns, from the ablest 
prelections of hi'^ professor, to trans¬ 
late a difficult passage by rote, 
to quote lines that he cannot con¬ 
strue from authors that he has never 
seen, to accumulate in his note-bo<dc 
information and opinions which ho 
never verifies, and to satisfy liimself 
with knowing results when the 
mere results are of little importance, 
and when their value depends on 
the process by w'hich they were 
reached, and the truths with which 
they are c<mnected. The value of 
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lectures on literary and philo¬ 
sophical subjects is iu proportion 
to llic previous culture and know¬ 
ledge oi the hearer. Their principal 
use is to communicate impulse; 
to give life and freshness to a 
subject; to elevate the feeling and 
the imagination of the student; to 
suggest new trains of thought to 
him; to impart uni^ to details, and 
to show the relation of ditferent 
parts to a whole question — oc¬ 
casionally to bring together infor¬ 
mation irom scattered sources not 
accessible to him—^but they ought 
never to ’•upersede the self-educa¬ 
tion derived from books and quiet 
thought. 

We believe, too, that more might 
be iiuule tlian at present of the func¬ 
tion of examiner vested in the pro¬ 
fessor, if, besides catechizing the 
student from day to day on tho 
lesson prepared on tlie previous 
night, ho were to test his power of 
miwtoriug a subject or work re¬ 
quiring a continuous cflbrt of mind, 
method and concentration of 
thought, the povrer of insight, and 
of assimilatlug the ideas of a higher 
intellect. If occasional searching 
examinations took tho place of, or 
wore added to the daily catechizing, 
there is every reason to expect, 
among other good n'sults, that the 
long summer vacations would bo 
spent more profitably by the students 
than at present. Such examinations 
do exist in some of the universities, 
chiefly iu the classical deportments, 
and many students who nave taken 
pari ill them look back upon them 
as much the most improving part of 
their academic career. 

We proceed now to consider the 
propri(;ty of extending tho ‘curri¬ 
culum’ of studies, and here we find 
ourBclves.at variance with the views 
propounded by the associatidlft for 
the extension of ibe universities. 


mets may be pursued separately. 
Why should the endowment of lite¬ 
rature necessarily take the form of a 
professorship, unless whore teaching 
goes along with it P We think there 
IS a chance that public opposition to 
the latter object may endanger the 
success of tho former, for which 
public sympathy may otherwise be 
expected. 

The chief practical object pro¬ 
posed by the ‘ Association for the ex¬ 
tension of Scotch Universities,’ is the 
endowment of additional professor¬ 
ships. In considering whether these 
additional endowments are required, 
we regard them solely in reference 
to education. If it is said that tho 
State should support science and 
literature on their own account, we 
answer that that is not the question 
wc arc at present discussing. We do 
not wish tho practical subject of 
university reform to be mixed up 
with n political question of great 
dilGculty uud uncertainty. It is a 
question that does not apply to Scot¬ 
land alone. Loudon, Manchester, 
and Dublin liave at least os ^ood 
claims to such endowments as Edin¬ 
burgh and Glasgow. 

TJie following subjects, then, aro 
specified l>y tho Association os sug¬ 
gested in the meantime for endow¬ 
ment :— 

1. Constitutional Law and His¬ 

tory. 

2. Political Economy, 

3. International Law and Diplo¬ 

macy. 

4. English Language and Litera¬ 

ture. 

5. History of Philosophy, Ancient 

and Modei’u. 

6. Metaphysics apart from Logic 
, au(i Kthics. 

7. Modem Continental Litera¬ 

ture— 

6. Modem Continental litera¬ 
ture— Romanic. 


Wo believe that our difference with 
them rests mainly on this—that the 
propounders of those views desire 
to combine the two-fold objects of 
academic reform (by which wo 
understand reform in tne means and 
appliances of education), and tho 
endowment of speculative studies 
on their own account. With both 
objects we sympathize; but the first 
we think most imperatively de¬ 
manded at present, and the two ob* 


9. Comparative Philology and tho 
Science of Ilaces. 

10. History of Art; 
all subjects of mat interest and 
importance, and deserving of being 
represented in the Scotch or any 
other universities, provided that 
both pecuniary endowments and 
the mental capacities of young stu¬ 
dents were unlimited. Is it pro¬ 
posed that ten new chairs should bo 
founded in each of the Scotch uni- 
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vcrsitics P If not, an act of injustice 
is committed against those excluded, 
not. only on the ground that public 
endowments are granted to some 
and w'itljlield from others, but also 
beeaiise llieac new chairs, if practi¬ 
cally tiseful, will tend to withdraw 
the ablest students from the less 
to tlic more favoured universities. 
Perhaps, if convinced that they 
were imperatively demanded for the 
higher education of the country, tlio 
provincial universities might waive 
their claims in favour of that of the 
metropolis. Put is there any reason 
to believe that they uill be practi¬ 
cally useful for education P Is it 
proposed that these subjects should 
be made part of the regular course 
of study r If not, we have some 
experience to guide us to the con¬ 
clusion that they will bccojne some¬ 
thing like sinecures for learned and 
able men, who, though endowed with 
all llic will and power to teach and 
lecture, may find only bare walls to 
exercise these faculties upon. "Wo 
have the instance of the chair of As¬ 
tronomy in Glasgow, adorned by a 
man of genius, one of the most elo¬ 
quent and ])opular lecturers, and one 
of the most accomplished gentlemen 
in Scotland, who, though willing and 
anxious to teach, is unable to pro¬ 
cure a class. In the same university 
a ebair was founded for civil en¬ 
gineering, wliieh seemed to be espe¬ 
cially demanded for practical use in 
a groat commercial and manufac¬ 
turing city. The demand for in¬ 
struction on this subject proved so 
small, that it was not thought neces¬ 
sary for the professor even to reside 
for any period of the year in Glas- 
gow^ There already exists a chair 
of Universal History inJ^dinhurglj, 
adorned, w'e believe, by as learned 
and accomplished a gentleman as is 
likely to be found to fill any of the 
ten new chairs. He too is unable 
to procure a class. Many more such 
instapccs might be quoted. And, 
further, the example of Oxford and 
Cambridge may serve as a warning 
not to burden Scotch universities— 
for the present at least—with pro¬ 
fessorial chairs, upon w hich attend¬ 
ance is not imperative on the student. 

But is it proposed to make these 
studies a part of the regular * cur¬ 
riculum’ P Surely not all of them. 
Some of them we should gladly 


welcome as indispensable. The 
minute study and thorough mastery 
of some eras of ancient and mo¬ 
dern history — a study implying 
not the mere knowledge of a dry 
catalogue of facts, acquired from a 
modern compendium, bui an insight 
into the spirit and life of past times, 
and a philosophical appreciation of 
tbeir bearing on eivilizatioii, de¬ 
rived, not from a priori tlieorics of 
human natu'ro, but from tbc induc¬ 
tive comparison of facts—is not only 
one of the finest exercises both of 
the understanding and of the imn- 
gination, but would be#peculiarly 
serviceable as a conutcraciiontothe 
rhetorical and w'hat are called the 
metaphysical tendencies of Scotch 
education. Wc should gladly see 
professorships of history established 
in all the universities, provided that 
their object was genuine and tho¬ 
rough IcochiDg, as well as able 
iceturing and historical speculation 
and discovery. 

But we cannot afford to give up 
any subject in the existing curricu¬ 
lum ; nw is the capacity of ordinary 
students fitted to master many more. 
Wo should not like to sec lliem 
filling their note-books witli more 
undigested matter, cramping the 
natural healthy growth of their 
minds, and leaving themselves no 
time to think or read, or to enjoy 
their youth. We should not like 
to sec lads of eighteen puzzling 
themselves with the question, whe¬ 
ther they were to believe in the 
views of the professor of meta¬ 
physics, or of logic, or of ethics, or 
of the history of philosophy; for 
we do not understand how the three 
last subjects can be treated without 
reference to the first, and we do 
not SCO how, in the present state of 
opinion, there is likely to bo agrec- 
mci^on that. Above all, wo should 
feel a moral repugnance at the idea 
of young men who could not read 
Italian or German writing essays 
(from their notes on their professor’s 
lectures) on the genius oiDante.'or 
dashing off criticisms on i'aust and 
the NieheUmgen Lied, with enthusi¬ 
astic pens, to which the exercises 
in Oltendorf would present insur¬ 
mountable difficulties. Political eco« 
noroy is already t aug ht in most of 
the universities. When the works 
of Mill, Bicardo, and Adam Smith 
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can bo got from the libraries, a 
student who lias been well trained 
in oilier studies will not need a pro> 
fesRor specially and entirely devoted 
lo this subject, tliougb he may be, 
as lie now is, assisted in his studies 
by the occasional lectures and exami- 
nalious of a professor. It is surely 
part of the business of the existing 
professors of mental pliilosophy to 
communicate their views on the his¬ 
torical progress and evolution of 
thought. As regards the claims of 
English literature, wo have sufficient 
faith in the genial enthusiasm of 
outh to helicvo that they will be 
eUer served by leaving the students 
more leisure, than by the eternal 
dill of Ibis now machinery of able 
and elomicnt lecturing. 

Wo believe in short that the 
endowment of these additional chairs 
is not imperatively demanded at 
present, that some of them would, 
if active, introduce confusion and 
further division into a system of 
education, of whicli one of tlic groat 
defects is the absence of any combi¬ 
nation and subordination of libour 
if inactive, would become cumber¬ 
some excrescences. On the other 
hand, reform in the teaching of the 
regular branches of education, and 
addiliouol endowments for develop¬ 
ing Ihe energies of the Eurgh 
schools, and for the encouragement 
of deserving students, and their 
maintenance for a few years after 
finisliing their academic course, are 
imperatively demanded. 

Our limits will permit us only 
very briefly to consider what per¬ 
haps IS iUo most important part of 
our subject, viz., tho ‘outlet’ from 
the universities into tho different 
callings of life. We believe that 
the prolieiency of every student 
should bo .tested by a final examina¬ 
tion, and that instead of the cor-b 
tificatos of attendai^ce on the diffe¬ 
rent classes now given by each pro¬ 
fessor, a ccptificato of having passed 
this examination should be the 
stamp of university recognition. 
The more proficient students should 
be encouraged to prepare themselves 


for a standard of examination 
much higher than that passed by 
ordinary students. To a very limited 
extent this is done by the uni¬ 
versities at present; but it might 
be carried out far more thoroughly 
if the honour attending success was 
duly recognised. Wo do not see 
why Iho lionour of obtaining a 
‘ first class ’ in the Scotch imiversities 
should not bo as much prized in 
Scotland as similar honours obtained 
at Oxford and Cambridge arc in 
England. No doubt a stronger 
stimulus would be given if endow- ^ 
monts were attached to such sueciiss, 
and wc trust that, if additional en- 
doivments are wanted, oriu any way 
raised for tlic Scotch universities, a 
considerable portion of them may 
be devoted to this purpose. ^Ve 
believe that the honour attacliing to 
a ‘ good degree ’ in the En^ish 
universities 'depends mainly on 
three (iouditions: firstly, on the high 
stauJard of attainment required of 
the candidates in tho different 
branches of knowledge on which 
they arc examined; secondly, on tho 
number of tlie candidates and the 
wide extent of tho field from whicli 
they arc drawm, in couscauence of 
wUioh the merits not only or the con- 
didaios themselves, but also of all iho 
colleges within iho university, and, 
in some measure, of all tho great 
schools in the country are tested j 
and thirdly, on the independence and 
disinterestedness of the tribunal by 
which the candidates are examined. 

If honours obtained in iJic Scotch 
universities are to receive similar 
recognition, the required standard 
of attainment must be raised, the 
dijjorent colleges or unioersilies (for 
tiio words ure really synonymous in 
Seotlaud) must compete tvlth one 
another, the candidates must be 
tested hg a tribunal independent of 
their teachers. If a student at 
present obtains first class honours 
111 a Scotch university, his merit is 
not appreciated, because there is no 
means of ascertaining its value. A 
‘first class,’ for instance, in one 
university might, for all the public 


* Tiie professors act too much like independent teachers, each tied down to one 
definite subject, and too little like members of an organised body. It miglit be 
difficult to iutr^uce the study of Plato, for instance, into one of the universities, 
from a feeling that a Professor of Greek was not entitled to discuss philosopliy, nor 
a Professor of Moral Philosophy to read Greek, with his pupils. 
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can tdl, be granted more easily tban 
an ordinary degree in another. No 
person can know anything whatever 
of the real proficiency of the can¬ 
didate excox)t his examiner on each 
siibjcct, who at present is the same 
person, by whom he has been in¬ 
structed on that subject. It is not 
desired that tlie professors should 
necessarily be excluded from the 
office of examiners for degrees, but 
that they should be associated in 
the office with other persons, and 
that in no cose should they he the 
sole tribunal by which the merits 
of their own pupils are ascertained. 

We shall briefly indicate the ad¬ 
vantages likely to orisefrom bringing 
the students of the difficrent colleges 
into competition with one another 
before an independent tribunal:— 
the additional publicity given to the 
results of academic teaching; the 
stimulus thus applied’ to the pro¬ 
fessors, and the necessity imposed 
on them, both of zealous and efficient 
teaching, and of keeping pace with 
the educational progress of their 
time; the reality of the honour which 
will result to the successful candi¬ 
dates in so wide a competition; tho 
stimulus that the prospect of com¬ 
peting with unknown antagonists 
will give to the most advanced 
students in the difibrent colleges; 
the substitution of a manly for a 
boyish method of study, from the 
necessity imposed on the students 
of mastering a subject, instead of 
preparing a dailg lesson; of grap¬ 
pling with the materials of educa¬ 
tion as a whole, instead of being 
merely immersed from day to day 
in unmeaning details: tho proba¬ 
bility that part of the long summer 
vacations, now often wasted even by 
tho best students, will henccforln 
be properly employed in private 
Btu^, to which this final examina¬ 
tion will afford an adequate motive 
and ^ steady direction: the training 
in examinations thus supplied, which 
will give to Scotch students a better 
chance of competing for Indian ap¬ 
pointments, &c., witk their Engli^ 
and Irish rivals. Provided that the 
different universities were willing 
to lay aside all jealousies of one 
another, and professors to make 
some sacrifice of personal dimity 
in favour of a national good, we 
cannot see any real objection to tho 


adoption of this scheme. We have 
he^ such as the following urged: 
—that tho prospect of honour with¬ 
out emolument will not be a suffi¬ 
cient motive for exertion on tho 
part of the students. 

We answer (though the whole 
question of addinonafendowment is 
too wide for our present discussion), 
that we may fairly hope to seo 
some emolument granted to the 
most successful candidates, sufficient 
to help them in tho first years of 
professional life, or to support thorn 
while prosecuting their further 
studies, though not sufficient to 
tempt them to lapse into a life of 
ease and idleness. But in any case, 
by the proposed scheme there is 
nothing withdrawn from such sti¬ 
mulus to exertion as at present ex¬ 
ists. Those who are familiar with 
tho excessive ambition with which 
Scotch students at present strive 
for trifling honours in their own 
classes, which are only heard of 
within their college and in their 
own homos, might be inclined to fear 
that the stimulus of concentrating 
all their efforts on the nttainraont of 
an honour, sure to he recognised by 
the count^, and to be accepted as 
a test of ability and industry in en¬ 
tering on any profession, likely, too, 
to lead to such appointment-s as pro¬ 
fessorial chairs and the best endowed 
masterships in schools, would have 
the effect of raising the youthful 
ambition to an unliealtliy pitch. Of 
tho tu o at least we shoula be more 
incliued to apprehend this latter 
evil. 

It has been objected that thcro 
would bo some difficulty in finding 
examiners unconnected witli the 
universities. It would undoubtedly 
be essential to secure a board of ex¬ 
aminers who would inspire perfect 
.confidence and respect. But we 
cannot for a moment doubt that 
among the professional classes, the 
men of leisure, and the masters of 
schools in Scotland, a sufficient 
number of gentlemen may bo found 
perfectly aole and willing to co¬ 
operate with such of the professors 
as might from year to year fill the 
office of examiners. In a shori timo 
examiners would easily be provided 
out of the most successful candidates 
of pre vious years. 

We do not know if tho objection 
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lias been mode, but we fear it may 
be made, that this scheme of fiual 
examination is borrow'ed^from the 
Oxford schools or the Cambridge 
triposes. Now the English and 
Scotch miiversities are so very un¬ 
like, their characteristic faults and 
excellences arc so diametrically op- 
osite to one another, that we need 
ardly say that we should regard 
any attempt to remodel Scotch uni¬ 
versities after the pattern of those 
of England not only oa wholly im¬ 
practicable, hut as extremely un¬ 
desirable. It was a common charge 
against Oxford reformers that they 
sought toimilaic German and ScotcJi 
universities, while they merely 
sought to supply what was most 
defective in their own system by the 
adoption of certain means which 
common sense indicated, and which 
they did not choose to reject merely 
because they existed elsewhere. We 
admit that such a scheme of Anal 
examination is a part of the Oxford 
system—and is that part of the 
system to which, in the main, all 
improvement for the last years 
is due—an improvement which even 
the bitterest enemies of the English 
universities would not deny, if they 
had any kno^^ ledge of jrhat Oxford 
was before the first examination 


not more remarkable than what a 
stranger would superficially observe 
among German students, young 
Scotch advocates, or any otlier bodv 
of young men who were muen 
thrown together and exposed to the 
same influences. Even if the fact 
were true, the cause might be sought 
in the extreme social intimacy exist¬ 
ing among the young men at the 
English universities, and in their 
comparative isolation from oilier in¬ 
fluences, rather than in the examina¬ 
tions. No one indeed who has had 
experience in competitive examina¬ 
tions will regard them as a panacea by 
which the ‘ emendation of the- human 
intellect’ is once for nil to he effected, 
noroscapablcof testing the finest and 
rarest intellectual qiuuities; still wc 
believe that there will be a general 
concurrence of opinion among those 
competent from experience to judge 
on the subject, that tli(‘y are the 
beat instrument hitherto discovered 
for developing, directing, and test¬ 
ing timi sclf-cducatioD, which is the 
only fitting education for men. 

There are other questions con¬ 
nected with University lloform in 
Scotland—such as that of endow¬ 
ments, of academic patronage and 
government, the connexion between, 
the universities and the learned 


statutewaa enacted. Tlie Scotch uni¬ 
versities may, if it gives them any 
pleasure, congratulate themselves on 
having escaped many of the abuses 
and obsolete usages prevalent else¬ 
where. They arc especially fortu¬ 
nate in having escaped ecclesiastical 
ascendancy and intolerance. But wc 
do not think that the desire of being 
as unlike Oxford as possible can be 
a Buflicient reason for objecting to 
this measure. At all events wdiilc 
valuable public appointments arc, 
wlndher wisely or not, given after 
such examinations as wc speak of, the 
universities which train their sons 
beat in such a ^slehi will, cestevU 
yavihns, carry oft the prizes. 

Wo may briefly advert to one 
other objection. Wo have heard it 
said that the tendency of the teaching 
of the English universities is to pro¬ 
duce a certain uniform type of cha¬ 
racter, opinions, attainments, and in¬ 
tellectual capacity, allowing no free 
play to indivddual bent or genius. 
We believe that this uniformity is 
apparent rather than real; and is 


professions, student life in Scotland, 
&c., upon which wo cannot enter at 
present. The whole question is 
fully ripe for discussion ; hut there 
is not sufficient agreement of view 
in the different universities, or 
among the public at largo, to 
justify immediate action. While 
anticipating the greatest service to 
the cause from ‘the Association,* 
and lliankfully acknowledging that, 
but for the energy of its founders, 
no*step woifld probably hiive been 
taken m the matter, wc should above 
all tilings deprecate any premature 
legislation founded on the views 
which they put prominently for¬ 
ward. Wc doubt if they re^ircsont 
the opinions of any considerable 
number of those who recognise the 
necessity of some university reform. 
One out of the two princip.'il uni¬ 
versities of the country scorns to 
stand entirely aloof from the move¬ 
ment. In anollior university there 
is a stwug feeling of the necessity 
of reform in the education of the 
studeul, but no synijiatby with the 
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proposed addition of so many pro- 
fessoriul chairs. The points of 
o^^reemeiii and disa^^reemunt cannot 
1)0 fully elicited by the discussion of 
a public meeting, which is most 
suitable for the enunciation of views 
on which no diversity of opinion 
exists. 

It seems to us that in the present 
state of the question the most 
natural suggestion to make is the 
appointment of a commission of 
inquiry, similar to those wliicli 
elicited sucli important evidence 
and submitted such judicious re¬ 
commendations in reference to the 
^English universities. It ma}' be 
objected that two royal comuiisaious 
have already soul in reports on the 
subject without leading to any re¬ 
sult. But at the time of tiieir ap- 
pointnu'ut llicrc was little interest 
felt ill the question ; the public was 
apathetic, the universities, we be¬ 
lieve, were generally antagonistic to 
the inqui^3^ The precedent of the 
i^ngl i sli universi ty commissions 
woidd afford a ground of confidence, 
that a similar inquiry would now 


lead to practical results. A com- 
missiou, if composed of persons who 
would in^ire confidence, would at 
present in many qiiartcrs be eagerly 
welcomed. Itwould not,we think,be 
desirable to appoint to the office any 
persons unconnected with Scotland, 
uop men of mere xiolitical or social 
eminence not practically acquainted 
with tlie ditficullics aud the wants 
of a student. Persons of note and 
mark in the world may be found, 
who, w hile in no way merely book¬ 
ish men, have yet shown that they 
know by experience the meaning of 
genuine study* We trust that the 
gentlemen specified will excuse us 
if, without authority, wc give a.s in- 
stauce.s such names ns those of 
Colonel Mure, Sir David Brewster, 
and the Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, os sure, Yrom their re¬ 
spective eminence in learning, 
science, and professional life, to 
comimuid the confidence of their 
countrymen, if they were willing 
and able to accept such aji office.* 

AV. y. S. 

t 


* VVliile coiuplaiiiing of the absence of endowment in the Scotch univcrxitics, 
wc omitted to mention the valuable small exhibitions from (flsisgovv College to 
Balltol College, Oxford, to which many Scotchmen gratefully acknowledge that 
they have b(!en indebted for {idv.antagcs which would otherwise have been beyond 
their reach. The stimulus given to education by these exception.'d endowments is 
a strong argument in favour of furtlier endowment. The candidates for these ap¬ 
pointments arc encouraged by the hopes of future distinction to carry on their 
private reading extensively, and arc thus enabled to derive full benefit from the 
excellent iciiching and proiections of their classical firofessors. But wc call these 
endowiuouts cxci;ptional not only because they are limitod to one university, but 
because they are attainable only by that very small chiss of students who desire 
to finish their acailcinic stu'lics at Oxford. Their necessary .action is tt> withdraw 
young scholars from the Scotch to the English universities. ^’hilo fully 
acknowledging the gi-eat benefit of these endowments, wo desire to sco an equal 
eucourugeiiieiit held out to the much larger class of students in all the universities, 
who eumplutc their aciulemic course in Gotland. 

In leaving the subject, wc must again repeat, that, if the Scotch uiiiver.«iities fail 
in affording a thorough education tO'their students, tho cause of failuro is not any 
want of ability or attainment on tho part of the professors. In respect of the 
qualifications of the individual profesBOi‘8, we bclicvo that the Scotch universities 
would bear comparison with any similar Institution in the kingdom. The whole 
scope of these remarks is to find some means by which tho gap between the attain¬ 
ments and capacity of the teachers and those of the taught may bo filled up. 
The reform Uiat is wanted is not in the leaining, &c., of the professors, but in the 
clrcumstiinccs and condition of the students. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL ABROAD. 

VIL 

ScBNE. Tlte 1?uhlic Gardens vcar Aix-la-Chapellc. Present — 

Dunsfoud, Milveeton, Mb. Midhuest, Blanche, Mildred, and 

the Dog. 

At last they tccre all seated. Mn. Midhurst, after having offered 
thcsojtcst and most comfortable hillock of moss to each of the youngladies^ 
took U himself. Mildbed cndcavoui'cd to place Blanche next to Elles- 
MEEF^(a/» old man secs these liitlc ihiHgs')^ hut the bright girl preferred 
neslhng herself up close to her cousin^ and Mildred frfr^ obliged to lake 
the place next to Klleshrbe. Ihey insisted upon my sitting on a log loldch 
Ellepmluk called a metaphorical woolsack, and said that he wished every 
Judge sat upon as hard a bench, as it would make them more intolerant of 
long speeches from counsel, lie hoped, he said, it would have a little of 
the same effect in the present case. There was then some talk about wy 
leaves, bonnets, and other frivolous things, which I need not recount ; ana, 
ajlcnvards, liLLEs^fEHE began to speak more seriously. 

ELLESMEUl!. 

I rortlJy pliall ^ci into a great scrape nitli that good nli 3 ' 8 iciau, Sir 
James ICinder, if I allow yon, J^IilverLon, to plunge ns all into serious 
diseussiona nhile wo are abroad. The last tiling he said to mo was, 

‘ Atind, Milverton must do no work.’ Besides, rest is the object of the 
journey for all of us. Duiujford comes out, if not to rest himself, at least 
to let liis pariahiouers rest; Air. Alidhurst, to give sumo rest to the 
3<V(‘n<di cooks of the *metropoll8; myself, to delay the ruin of various 
fainilioa: and why can’t j'ou, Alilvertoii, let the n retched iniblic rest I* 
I wish one could ]>ut a clog on the mind, such as one sees on some poor 
animal. Uy llie I don’t know how it is, hut 1 never ace a donkey 
turned oiii on a dreary common, with a heavy idog to his hind leg, hut I 
tliiiik of a uowl)’ married man spending his lioneymoou iu llie country,—so 
gre.Mt. as a pliilosoplier would say, arc the powers of association. It is not 
lluiL there is the slightest resomhlaucc in the (drenmstanees, but I suppose 
rlnit, upon sonic occasion, when 1 saw a newly inarru^d couple setting off 
from the paternal mansion, 1 had just seen an unfortiiiiiito donkey with a 
•log to him, and thus the two things became inseparably connected iu my 
mind. Philosophy ox]^aius everything. 

DUNSFOJfD. , 

And I suppose on the same day wlicn j^ou saw a bachelor in the 
Albany j'ou had just seen a solitary donkey without a clog, but drearily 
mooiiiug about the pouud. ^ 

• ELLESMEUE, with tt stage laugh. 

Ila, ha, ha! That is very good, Dunaford, immensely wi^ty for a 
rector iu Hampshire. 

MIDHUIIST. 

Man without a companion is dejected: man with a companion is, for 
the most part, oppressed by incomplete companionship, and miserable—at 
least with one companion: What might be done by having more IMo not 
know. Perhaps he would be still more miserable—perhaps not. It is a 
curious question. 

ELLESMERE, sidUm Up to DUN^IBD and whispering in liis ear. 

I have it all now. Joe Smith in disguiso—an Avatar of the great Joe, 
How he can bo so fat though, having had so many wives, I cannot imagine. 

VOL. LIII. NO. CCOXIT. • I 
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MILVEnTON. 

No carvviggijiff of the jury. As you have now fiuiahed your conver¬ 
sation on donkeys and matrimony, I will tell you what is the suliject upon 
which I want your earnest consiaeration. 

I had a letter yesterday from the editor of the — Revi^o^ telling me 
that there is shortly to be a general election. I do not see any present 
symptoms of such an event; but editors, of course, know eve^thing, and 
I suppose it is to be. And what he wants me to do is, to write au article 
upon the subject, which, he says, may be of some use. But what a subject it 
is! And then thoughts upon these matters, and upon all questions 
connected with omcial reform, do not take the shape of any system. I am 
^ways for improving the things before us, making the best of what we 
have, relying greatly on individual effort, and not thinking that anything 
will do away with the necessity for men. You make a plan ever so good, 
and au unwiso man has the working of it, and it comes to nothing; w hile, 
out of the uttermost confusion in human affairs, a skilful fellow draws 
force and noorislimeut and vitality. 

MinnuusT. 

I see, Mr. Milverton, you are very much in earnest, and therefore I 
assure you I will say nothing that is merely playful or paradoxical, or 
meant only to bring other people’s opinions out; but I must honestly 
tell yon my conviction that, to do any good in these matters, you must 
look very far, and go very deep, and have very little hope of any success. 
Are not the representatives of the people quite good enougli for the 
pco])lc they represent P Look at Iho insinccnty throughout all life—the 
bad workmansnip in all directions; and bow' are you to expect a great 
result from such unworthy materials P Look at each one of us, sit this 
present moment—^people thsit wear‘severe shirt-collars’ and hard hats, 
and who live in houses cumbered with laborious absurdity, and dine 
at stupid ill-contrived dinners, and enjoy the least pleasure at the gi’catest 
expense of any peojde in the world. What n'ght have we to a better 
House of Commons than we have P 

MILVKUTOX. 

Youkiiowthat I have a large and very vqried acquniiitauec. Amongst 
others, I liave the honour of know ing a few of tlie great retired scholars— 
there arc still some in England. Well, t)ie other day I went to sec one 
of them, to oousult him about a point of science, which bore, however, 
upon one of the social questions of the day. After answering mo as well 
as he could, and giving me the heneht of his knowledge, he looked at me 
very mournfully, and said, ‘Leonard Milverton, Leonard Milverton, why 
will you fash yourself about tliesc mattere P You can’t do any good in 
them, you eaivt alter the framework of society. You used to be fond of 
Bciciice, come more often to sec me, come und work in my laboratory, we 
might do great things together. Here you ran gct^)Ositive results. Cease 
to disnuiet yourself about public nflairs. Jobbery and inclficiency will 
have tlieir way, but nature answers only careful and houcst questions; 
and some answer she is sure to give to the men who put such questions.* 

MlDIItyJST. 

And you went away quite disheartened, no doubt, as any wise man 
would be. 

' * MILVBBTON. 

Then I am a foolish one, for his words only stimulated me the more. 
I do not believe in these harsh views of mankind. My experience may have 
been very fortunate, but I have come across excellent men in all professions 
and emmoymento—men most anxious for the public good, and ready to 
devote themselves to it. As each year has gone on, instead of finding more 
worthlessness and corruption in the world, 1 have been struck at the new 
Teins in society, if I may so express myself, of excellent, hardworking, true 
men, one comes upon at every turn. Of course w'e do not go througli life 
without being immensely deceived and played upon, and penetrating into 
dense masses of scoundrolism that appal us; but, I thinlc if we observe 
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fairly, and do &ot suffer ourselves to bo cowed by ibe large blocks of difli* 
culty which lie in our way, or to bo bewildered by the jungle of adverse 
and confused circumstances which civilized life bnngs up arouud us, there 
is plenty of now life and now hope to guide us onwards. 

It is a curious thing that the man, in all England, whoso duty it is to 
know most about crime, has been heard to say, that he finds more and 
more to excuse in men, and thinks better of human nature, even after 
tracking it through its moat perverse and intolerablo courses. 1 suspect 
that Fouch^—that is, if he nad any good in him, which could recognise 
goodness in other men—would have told us the same story. 1 iidced, 1 think 
1 have noticed that great writers of fiction, with the subtlety that belongs 
to genius, have always made theirministevs of police and priucipal deicctives 
good-natured men. It is the man who has seen nothing of life who is 
intolerant of his fellow men. 

ellesvehe. 

l am quite with you, Milverton. The knowledge of men wliieh I have 
gained in my x>rofe8siou, has made me admire ratlicr than elespise mankind. 
Eersevero in trying every kind of improvement. Don’t expect too much. 
Misanthropical people have, in most cases, been made misanthropes by 
hoping too much; but go on, thinking the best you can of mankind, working 
the most you cau for them, never scolding them because they will not be 
wise in your way; and, even tlicn, being sure that, think as gently and as 
lovingly as you can, you have dealt but a scant measure of tolerance to 
your fellow man. It is a poor, bewildered, deluded, %hort-livcd creature— 
each one of us is so; but at least, let us think the best of each oilier. 

[Z do not hnow how it was, hut at this unexpected speech of Ellbs- 
iiEUs's, mg eyes inoolmitanlg tavned to iVriLDUKi) Veunon, who 
was leaning a littlefot'wanlt and looking at Ellesmere anex- 

pvession of mingled pvideand tenderness which I had neeerseen inker 
face hefore. The^'e was sontelhing, also^ like tears in her eyes, and 
hcrhcauiifal little hands ivere tightly compressed. After a pause 
Ellkhmebe resumed.'] 

Do not be afi‘aid,»Milvcrton, of being uiisyslematic; it was the very 
thing I was going to pray you to be. If you have any good sugges¬ 
tions to offer, you injure tlio chance of Ihcir being adopted by m^ing . 
them into a system. You alarm people’s vanity—you arouse' people’s 
dogmatism—you make them afraid of its being said that they are mere 
copyists, if you work things out too neatly for them, and they should 
adopt your work. Seek to lutluoncc public meu, do not iircsunic to guide 
them. 

MILVEUTON. 

Thank you, my dear Ellesmere, for the aid which I see you will give 
mo. Now 1 will proceed carefully. I sec you arc with me, or at least, 
the majority of you are, in agreeing that there is plenty of worth in tho 
W’orld. 

Now comes tho question of how wo vo to bring it to bear upon human 
affairs. 

ELLESMERE. 

Enlighten it, enlighten it; it wil] bring itself to bear. 

• HILVEBTON. 

Not exactly, Ellesmere; there wants direction as well as enlightenment. 
Especially, os it seems to me, do men want to learn how to combine 
together fur good public purposes. I will explain what I mean by taking 
a particular case. Tlicro shall be a number of men in a particular county, 
or town, anxious to have a worthy representative, but tlicy do not hnow 
the art of combining, and have never thought of acting togetlier. The 
time for action comes—they arc without a distinct plan or a definite object. 
Meanwhile men’s private interests arc* always reauy to act, and so the men 
of worth and public spirit arc overcome by w'ant of readiness proceeding 
from want of combination, and their influence is lost in the gonerul mass. 
One great evil, which is a cause of this, is tho shyness of Englishmen, and 
the fear they have of their best nio|iye8 being misiaterprcted. 
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XLL£SM£RE. 

TTere would come in enlightenment, my good fcUovr. If the generality 
of men t'UAV what a seriona tiling it is to choose a man to think and act for 
them—ii' they took as much pains in choosing their members as in choosing 
their counsel learned in the law, they would not leave to chance or to the 
ready inovemouls of self-interest the working in those matters which an 
imi)erative duty assigns to themselves. 

MlLVEnTON. 

I am glad to sec how thoronghly you ore penetrated with the importance 
of the clioicc of men. But you talk of counsel learned in the law; why, 
man, if our pcojile only took as much pains in choosing their repre- 
seuiatives as in buying their horses, we should have such a Parliament as 
had never before been scon. This is not my theory, hut belongs to that 
strange and quaint personage, "William, Marquis of W cwcaatlc. lie applies 
his saying to great monnrebs in their choice of oflifiors ; but i should wish 
to give it a wider application. It was iny friend Doyle, who, knowing 
my interest in the subject—I mean in the choice of men, not of horses— 
sent mo an cxh’act from tlie Marquisas work. Wlicu w o get home, remind 
mo to show yon tlie jiassage, it is a very droll one.* 

ELLESMEUE. 

Now, stop, Mr. Midliurst; don’t utter that feeble joke, which I see is 
trembling on your lips, about donkeys: express your misanthropy in soino 
other way. 

MILVEaTO>'. 

It has often surprised me that pei'sona in great affairs arc not more 
anxious to choose wise agents from, what I may call, a faiuily feeling in 
the matter. "VSTiat a just and beautiful object of ambition it is to leave 
a successor to yourself—some one to whom you are a father, as it were, 
in oilicial or Parliamentary life, or in the conduct of any great aff'nii's. Not 
to be largely missed w’heu he must quit the scene should be the object of 
every groat man. 

MIDHUEST. 

You will find out that I am right when I am for ever commenting on 
bad w’orkmanship. A high sense of art—a great love of the w'ork done 
and to be done, would insure a careful choice of agents. 

MILVERTON. 

Yes, and I go beyond the present, and say, that no man loves his work 
deeply who docs not wish to see it well haudled long ai’U;r be is gathered 
to his fathers. Now, to insure this, he must always be making prejiara- 
tions for tho future._ lie must always bo watching, instructing, and 
furthering the younger men about liim. The great statesmen of our ago 
have been singularly remiss ns regards lliis duty. Observe how unwilling 
they arc to tinst even their minor bills in the hands of the youngeT 
members of Parliament. Tliere is no time in my life wlicn I would have 
been a Lord of the Treasury, or a d^rd of the Admiralty, or have hold any 
of tliose lesser offices, simply because 1 should have felt I was not allowed 
scope enough. And yet, 1 am well aware of the necessity of acting w’ith a 
pai‘ty, and being reasonably dutiful and^ubniissive to the heads of that party. 

nUNSFOBD^ * 

I was pleased to hear, Milverton, that you were not to be coaxed or 

* ‘‘ iSl les Grands Moiiarqueii dtoient aussy soigneux de counottre la capacity dcs 
hommes pour los charges qu'ils leur cominettcnt, comme les bons Cavaliers sont 
Hoigiicux d’approprier chiVjue chuvnl u cc h quui la natui'e Ta cred, les Boys scroienfc 
mieux servis qu’ils nc sont, & nous ne verrious pas tant dc coufosioiis, qui sur- 
passont cellos de Babel, arrivor dans les Ktats par des peu^onnes qui ne sont pas 
capahlcH de leurs charges. Cului <pn cst propre k dtre EvcsqTte, n’est pas propre k 
dtre Gdndral d'Armde; & celui qui est propre H dtre Scerdtaire d’Etat, nc Test pas' 
k dtro Garde des S^eaux : Parcoqiie la conscience d'un Scerdtaire d’Ktat pourroLt 
dtre un peu large pour un Garde des S9caux, qui garde la conscience du Boy & de la 
Bdpublique .'*—MCtltoile et /iirenfion noureUe de dre^aev lee Cheratur, par le trbs noble, 
haut, ct trds puissant Prince, Guillaume, Marquis et Comto dc Newcastle, &c. &c. 
Secoudo ddition: k Loodres: Msccxxxvn. Livre i. chap, i., p. 17. 
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flattered by that learned man (though I love learned men), into giring 
youraelf up to scienee, and that you wore not discouraged by liis morbid 
views on social subjects. 

UILTSBTOK. 

I wont say that they wore morbid. But, to tell you the truth, all the 
talking in the world on that subject would not have much clTect upon me. 
1 always have taken the ^eatMt interest in public aflairs, and jntend 
always to do so. Besides, I am the father of a fiunily-<>H>f a largo family. 

BLLESUEBE. 

Well, for the life of me, I cannot see what that has to do with the 
question. We are accustomed to very remote oud subtle views occasionally 
from this crafty philosopher, but I really am puzzled to know what he 
means by that last remark. 1 thought that prudent fathers of families 
were apt to attend to their own private aflairs chicily. 1 always picture a 

g ood lather of a family to bo a sort of Louis Pliilippc man, and liave 
lought myself rather witty when I have said, * Let us always pray to be 
ruled over by a bad father of a family.* 

MILVEETON. 

'You see an over care for the family did not answer in Louis Fhiiippc*s 
case, even for his family. But now look at the matter very seriously. I 
am uoiii" to say something which, though it is the vilest common>pIace, 
might, if it went into the hearts of men, immensely increase their interest 
in the public service. Look at tbc instability of human aflairs. Consider-^ 

ELLESMEEE. 

Yes, yes, yes. Take all that for granted. Wc might ns well have a 
preaclmicnt from one of those little manuscripts in a black leather case, 
which Dunsford carries about w ith him when nc is at home. 

• MILVERTON. 

You must hear me. I shall preach on. I say, you may do what you 
like in your private capacity to upliold and further your children, out 
nothing can be done u ith any sense of security. The state of the law 
alone, in any civilized^country, is enough to make any man shudder wheu 
he tries to thiuk of what may become of his family. I often fancy to 
myself, if a man could but once in his life, for some nvo minutes, foresee, 
in a vision, tho loug*lino of his descendants, probably not by any means 
crowned like those of Banqiio —-1 say, if ho coulil see the beggar brats, and 
miserable squalid beings which some of them will most likely become, ho 
would assuredly take a much deeper interest iu public aflairs than be does 
now. lie w'ould see that he w as not doing tho host for these descendants 
when he put by this week’s tw'o pounds ten to last week’s tw'O pounds five, 
and so, as he tuouglit, was rendering them independent of the world. Pur¬ 
suing this train of thought, I ihinK to myself that if ono could improve 
London in tho least, one would, perhaps,*bc doing more for one’s descen¬ 
dants—directly and absolutely more—than by very prudent husbandry, 
^ of w’hieh may bo so cosily and ironi^Uy defeated by a little mud(Uo in 
a few obscure w'ords found iu an out-of-tlic-way part of a forgotten will or 
marriage settlement. There w'as a man wlio hna some notions upon financial 
affairs generally, and the circulating medium in particular; and of all birds 
iu the air and iishq^ in the sea, wmom should lie choose to enlighten by 
letter week after week but our friend Carlyle. ‘ Ah, sir,’ said the philoso¬ 
pher to me, ‘ what’s tho good of all the money in the w'orld—^tons of gold, 
sir, when the richest man in London can’t get, for love or money, a single 

n is of good water P’ This was before some of tho water compamos 
made their recent great improvements; which, however, are but a 
beginning of what must be done m that way. But there is a great deid of 
depth in Carlyle’s saying. What is the good of money bemg plentiful 
in a community which, by general ill-management, prevents itself, from 
enjoying some of the first elements of beautiful and wholesome living? 
Preserve, as far as you can, good air, plenty of light, largo open spaces 
in great towns, tolerable laws, freedom, manliness, and nope for your 
descendants, and let them fight their own battle as well as they can. 
Whether you like it or not, you bonuot do much for them—at least you 
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cannot insure that your work for them will last. Perhaps it is one of the 
magnitlcont designs of Providence that only that work which has somo 
touch of unsclfislmcss in it, sliall be free from complete decay and bid most 
defiance to the rapid vicissitudes of fortune. 

MIDHUBST. 

Wliile wo ore speaking of duty and of a conscientious use of our privi¬ 
leges; wo must not forget that the choice of men is immensely dimcult. 
We have very little opportunity in this short life of thoroughly observing 
each other, and of maKing up our minds what individual men are fitted for. 

ELLESJIEBE. 

Well, we must only do the beat we can. If men were sincerely anxious 
to choose 'a good man, any man chosen w'ould bo sincerely anxious to make 
himself the right man. There is on immense onlighienmeut in honest 
intention; it is an education in itself. [Here MitDBED clapped her handsj 
Fllesmkbe smiled."] 

MILVEBTON. 

Then 1 think we must not fear to address the highest motives even to 
the lowest classes of people. Wc must show them what a fine thing it is 
to bo u'ell governed; we must show them that, rightly understooa, it is 
health for the sick and knowledge for the ignorant. It is upon the suffer- 
ing classes tliat ill-government is always worked out. Kow, it may be a 
vain thing to say, out I do believe 1 could convince a fierce democratic 
mob of the importance of raising the salaries of several of the principal 
officers of government. 

ELLESUEBE. 

Their salaries are ludicrous. 

MIIVBBTON. 

Yes. See what you want from a first-rate official man. You w’ant 
the whole of his time, the best of his thoughl^, and you require him to be 
a man of such capacity that he would have succeeded amply in any other 
occupation or profession. 

ELLBSUEBE. 

What should 1 say, for instance, to a minister '.;ho asked me to quit 
my profession for an office of £1200 or £1500 a year P And yet I sec that 
sucli salaries ore attached to offices demanding far higher qualifications 
than 1 can presume to think ore to be found in me. * 

MILVERTON. 

I have, how'cver, a view to other tilings in my wish for tho increase of 
tho salaries of some of tho principal piiblic men—other things, 1 mean, 
than their own efficiency. There are but two ways in which you find out 
anyihum about individual character—seeing a man in society or in busi¬ 
ness. If you leave the choice of agents m the hands of men whose in¬ 
comes do not enable them to enjer largely into society, you greatly fetter 
their powers of usefuluess, and restrict the field of observation by means 
of winch they are to choose fit agents. It is a fact distinctly within my 
observation, that some of the beat appointments have been made by those 
public men who have been most sociu in their habits, and thus have learnt 
most about the younger men rising up around them. Moreover, by means 
of social intercourse that estrangemcht between difierent classes, which 
is a serious mischief in England, may be got over; oifd tho upper official 
men would play a considerable part in this good work, if it were possible 
for them to do so. 

To men like yourselves, who know something of the world, I need 
hardly dilate upon this subject, but I feel* so confident that 1 have a great 
deal to say that is couviucing as regards my view of the subject, that I 
should not few to address al^ndon mob, and endeavour to persu^e them 
that the salaries of the chief officers of police were lamentably inadequate, 
and that it would be well for them (t. e. the mob) to be governed and re¬ 
strained by the best men who could be found, liberally remunerated. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

You are a bold fellow, Milverton. You do not fear brickbats P 
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IIILVEBTON. 

Not I. Nuglialimen never throw brickbats at the man wlio tells llieni 
truth; or at least they soon cease to throw brickbats. I will tell you what 
happened to my brother, Walter Milverton. Shortly after tlie introduc¬ 
tion of the B«toi*m Bill ho went down to contest a rabid borough in the 
north. They were the sort of fellows there w'ho delight to shout j Spoongc 
out NashunaJ Debt/ and to make other rt*marks, allowing an equal appre¬ 
ciation of political economy and national honesty. However, he is a 
thoroughly bold felloiv; oni despite of brickbats, and other comments of 
an unpleasant nature on his oratory, ho contrived to make those men 
listen to him, and to persuade them to become infinitely less rabid. 1 
believe ho set up the National Debt with them before he quitted the town. 
It is true that lie is unusually well qualified to address a public assem¬ 
blage upon such matters; but, after all, such qualifications are not so raro 
as the willmgnoss to use them is. This, by tho way, brings mo to 
another point, wluch, if X write at all about the coming elections, I shall 
dwell upon. We are apt to dilate upon the indifferent choice often made 
by reprosentativo bodies. Is there not something to be said about the way 
in whicli fit candidates hold baekP Is there not a certain delicacy, some¬ 
what misplaced, in the educated men of this country P I know very well 
the great objection that all careful tiiiukers must have 

ELLESMEDB. 

— to rush into tho atmosphere of extreme assertion. 

lULVKKTOX. • 

Yes—to put themselves forward in a position whore tlioy will have, ns 
they think, to pledge thcmaelvo.s upon all manner of questions. 

Tlieso feelings of delicacy and reticence may, however, bo carried too 
far. And, besides, if constituencies were dealt frankly w itli, and candi¬ 
dates, without concealing tlfbir present opinions, carefully left room for the 
furtlier consideration of great questions, and for the modification of their 
opinions, X believe that pledges would not often be unjustly deniandcd 
from lliem. If the iiitclieetual men of any country should complain that 
they liavc not their fair weight—os I suppose they would in this country, 
and with some justice,—tlioy must consider whether they lake the fair 
nieauH to get their weight felt and appreciated. 

] believe it to be a great disadvantage for a nation when its senate is 
largely composed of men who have but little knowledge of tho past, and 
who are ever children in politics because they believe the present question 
before them to be the only thing that could, should, or ought to agitate 
mankind. But if tho learned, the studious, and the accomplished keep 
away from popular assemblies, and leave the field to rougher and coarser 
men, all I can say is, that these learned and accomplished persons do not 
accommodate themselves to free institutions, and miist take the conse¬ 
quences. 

ZLLSSMEBE. 

This applies, of course, to men of station and some fortune. Tlicro is 
a large part of the talent of the country which must bo sought for and found 
out—the scientific part for instance—and the ‘ in-door statesmen,' os your 
friend Henry Taylor w^cU designates them. 

• MILVEBTOy. 

Certainly, my dear Ellesmere. Scientific meu are not half enough 
made use of by our government \ and other eminent persons arc cither 
not caught at ml, or are caught too late. Now I will give an instance that 
may astonish you, but which uf, nevertheless, a good instance. Take our 
friend Carlyle. When I was quite a youth, and he just in the vigour of 
early manhood, I remember one thing that much struck me about hi|u was 
that he would make an excellent man of business. 

ELLESMEBB. 

I find it difficult to realize that. 

MILVEBTOK. 

It is true, though; and those who know him intimately will confirm 
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vlmt I say. Such a man as that I should have caught immediately if I 
had been a statesman, and had seen any way of catching him. If I had 
failed in making him a good * in-door statesman/ 1 should have loft him a 
Still better and abler writer than he is now. 

Jlctuming again, howerer, to scientific men. Imagine the unwisdom 
of a nation that suffers itself to bo half poisoned by its drugs,* cheated in 
its food, and swindled in all directions, when, for some fifteen or twenty 
thousand a year, it (;ould organise a most efficient body of scientific men, 
who would loolc after its medicines, watch its food, test its artificial light— 
no slight matter that—and, in fact, protect it from all manner of impos¬ 
tures and delusions against which it is now as helpless ns a little child. 

MinnvBST. 

I must say a word now'. Do not these impostures show how base is 
the groundwork of society in which such things arc possible as the adul¬ 
teration of food and drugs ? 

MILTEBTOX. 

It is Tory, very bad, but still not quite so bad as you may fancy. Even 
those pt'oplo who arc most actively concerned in the matter are scarcely 
aware of the mischief they are doing. They do not mind cons\iming the 
adulterated things thomselves; they do not appreciate the immense evils 
they arc creating by tliis adulteration; it has become a trick of trade, and 
familiarity w ith the practice lias taken oif the just perception of the wrong- 
fulness. 

' £LXEBM£UB. 

More enlightenment, more enlightenment. We come back, after all, 
to the necessity for that. But, Milverton, you must own that we have 
more reason for hope now than we have had for a long time, from our 
iicwly-conslitutod Board of Health. 

MILVEBTOK. 

Yes. After great ‘ labours, dangers, and sufferings,’ to use a plirasc of 
Pttloy‘s, sometliing has been attained tliere. But lor that something to be 
developed into large and useful action, the public must be x^repared to 
make Gousidcrablo sacriliccB of money, and, what Is far more difficult to 
get than money, time and thought. It is quite outrageous that upon soino 
foolish or disgraceful matter of jiersonal altercation you can be sure of a 
full House, while any Saiiitaiy or Public Works Bill is chucked into a 
distant corner of the session, ns if it were rather a dcjilorablc and dirty 
object than otherwise. 

ELLKSMERE. 

Do not expect too much, !Milvcrton. Do not expect that any popular 
assemblage will ever nicely ajqu’eciate the just weight of the measures 
brought before them. You are asking men to be too wise. And, as re¬ 
gards party altercations, human natui-e likes a row. We are like a set of 
public selioolboys—good fellows enough i>i our way, but w'o enjoy a pitclied 
battle now and then, and to ace men’s passions have their full sw iug. It is 
a great drama, my friend. t 

5IILVERTO.V. 

Well, I believe I was jircssing n point too far. 

But now' X waut to put before you-another matter which I thinli of 
great importance. If I cannot write this article that the editor w'ants, wo 
will get Diuisford to send him the heads of our conversation, to see if they 
would be of any use to him, and therefore I mention every tiling that comes 
into my hood. A great distiucLion appears to mo requisite to be drawn 
betweisD the things tluit can be accoinpliShed by individual efibrt, or by 
combined efibrt, without governmental aid, and tnose things for tho public 
service which absolutely require the interference of the wliolo community 
as expressed in its legislature. AVe often mix up the two branches of 

• Mr. Milverton's woixla receive a fearful corroboration, as it seems to me, by 
the evidence in a vriminal trial tliat is now pending. *Dr. llees and myself 
examined some antimony, and, <*13 is mostly the case in comroeruiol antimony, we 
found arsenic there/—i'Wdcace o/ Vr. Taylor inihe Ragdey case. 
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things, and get into sad confusion tliere'by. You look puEzled. lliorc is 
nothing like taking individuul instances. Let us take, for example, the 
public baths and waslihouscs. What a boon they have been to the public. 
Now, that was wholly gained by private ellbrt. My estimable friend, 
John Bullar, liad a mat deal to do with it. But if vou will consider the 
matter, you will easUy seo that it was one that could bo undertaken by 
private persons. 

On the other hand, take the question of the sewerage of London, and 
you seo at ouco that it is an imperial question. You cannot move three 
steps in it without something like absolute power. 

ELLT.SMr.Ri:. 

I could even bear this despotic power to be centred in one mau^-lhe Lord 
High Dictator of Sewers. 

MILVSBTOK. 

Then again, there are other questions uliich require, or at least would 
bear, an atlmixture of private labour and imperial interference. Measures 
to prevent the adulteration of food and medicine aro of this class. A groat 
deal may bo done by private effort, but to consummato the good, the 
sanction and the aid of tho legislature must be demanded. These dis¬ 
tinctions are not pedantic ; they come at once into active life. I remember 
luysclf wasting a lot of energy in a matter of drainngo wliicli, if I had 
known the ways of the world belter, I should have seen could only have 
been accomplished by tho despotic power of state interference. 

But what is a far more impoi’tant result from thtse distinctions is, that 
when they are once recognised, people become so much more tolerant of 
state interference iu those cases in which ihcyiicrceivo that it is absolutely 
necessary. 

ELLESMERE. 

I am, of course, for our doing overytUiiig we can to promote the election 
of servicoablo men; but when you have got togetlier 3'our parliament of 
perfect people, Milverton, tlie dilficulty will ever be to make tlicm work 
well together. You must know I tliink rather highly of the present 
House. Of course it^ docs not, by any means, come up to wlmt you 
choose to pictui’c to yourself as a possible House of Commons; and 
as for my friend Mr. Midhurst there, the sagacity which he exercises in. 
lliiding triiflles in unexpected places, w'ould of course sliine out in finding 
fit men to representus in Parliament. You and ho, therefore, liavc a right, 
or iliink you have, to speak slightingly of tho present llonso; but I Imve 
observed of every Parliament iu which! have sat, that it is willing and ready 
to listen to any good sense that may be offered to it. What I find to blame 
in it, is tbe manner of conducting business. And then j'ou must really 
recollect how difiicult it is to g(‘l on with any busin<;ss iu which more 
than one person is concerned. Milverton .has all his life been preaching 
about the diOicully of conjoint action, and inventing methods—*sonictimes 
practical, sometimes the reverse—for getting over this difllcuUy. 

MILVElfl’Ojr. 

Yes, I am penetrated with a sense of this ditlicult^'; for, though you 
mock me by the title of a philosopher, by which you moan anything but a 
practical man, I am ahvaj's striving to make opinions eouverge, and to get 
at practical results. 

Many years ago there appeared a force, of which I have totally for¬ 
gotten iLe name, although 1 remember one song in it. Tho scone, I think, 
W’as in the West Indies. A {urious planter entered,—the slaves hod, 1 
suppose, been dawdling about and pretending to work; aud the planter 
commences by singing— 

One tiling is certain: nothing done, » 

• Nothing done, 

Nothing done: 

One thing is certain, nothing done. 

The air to which these words were witten remains in my mind, and 
how often ui Boards of DirectorSj in Commissions, when attending at the 
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House of Commons, haro I found myself hummihg tho TTords in a low 
voice,— 

One thing is certain: nothing done, 

Kothing done. 

Nothing done : 

Ono thing is certain, nothing done. 

£LLlt9UEBE. 

It is deuced easy to bo critical— 

nUKSfOBD. 

So I have always told you, Ellesmere. 

ELLESUEBB. 

—but a harder problem has never been set before men, than how to work 
in bodies, and so to gain the advantage of common sense witliout losing or 
blurring dircctucss of purpose. 

MILTEHTON. 

By tho way, Ellesmere, may I ask you a personal question P 

Er.LESMEBE. 

oil, as many as you please, my dear fellow, provided you don’t ask me 
anything wliich would render me amenable to more taxes, or make me speak 
disrespectfully of tithes. 

MILVEBTOX. 

I liavc always been exceedingly curious to know' how men who do a great 
deal of work get through their labours. It is a question I have ventured 
to put, even after a slight acquaintance, to cditoi’s of newspapers, judges, 
chancellors, managers of theatres, great merchants, extensive authors, 
masters of Trinity, and all other men eminent for work. Now I wanttoknow 
how you do your work? I am well aware that, though you pretend to 
ridicule learned men, you have gone on oequirmg all manner of learning 
since you left College. You have had a groat deal of business: you have 
seen a ^cat deal of society. This is not to bo done without method. 
Now, what is your method? 

ELIiESMEBE. ^ 

Well, I don’tmind telling you. 

I get up early, but not immoderately so: I allow the day to air itself 
a little before John Ellesmere makes its acquaintance. 1 w^c, however, 
very early, and, to use an expression of Sir Walter Scott's, that is my 
* simmering time.’ My perceptions arc never so clear os then. I make up 
my mind aboTit diffioultics, nud arrange my plans for tho day. One of tho 
first things I do, when 1 come down, is to make a few notes on a strip of 
paper, of the things to bo done, if possible, in the course of the day. Not 
many times however in my life have 5 quite fulfilled my programme, and 
at a critical period in the day—say about two o’clock—I throw overboard 
several things,—I out them out of my programme. 

MinVEBTON. 

You do not wait till the end of^the day to do so P 

ELLE8MSBE. 

No. What 1 cut out generally forms the basis of the notes for the next 
day. . 

MILVEBTOX. « 

Your plan is a very sensible one. Has it ever occurred to you that the 
House of Commons, of which you are so distinguished a member, might 
also adopt some method with regard to its work P 

bllesmsbe". 

Oh dear me, what a fool I am not to have seen all along what you were 
aiming at, and not to know that you were only going to make use of me 
*to point a moral, or adorn a tale.’ For the moment, I really believed 
that you cared about me, aud were curious about my doings. To the end 
of my life I shall be a dupe to these philosophers. 

MILVEBTOX. 

The recess should be the simmering time for statesmen; and I would 
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that they were Btrioter even than yon in their programme, and that at least 
they adopted your excellent plan of making up their minds, ^rhilo it was 
ret mid-day in the Session, as to what measures they would throw over* 
board. The affluence of bills prcTcnts and suffocates good legislation. 

ELLXSUEBB. 

A crushing aphorism; and, for once, there is some truth in such a thing. 

UILYfiSTOK. 

If I were a statesman, I would take infinite pains during the recess 
with the measures that 1 was about to bring in ; but I would stick to them. 
Sometimes I would refuse altogether to niter them; I would not let 
my work bo *a mush of concession,' to use a phrase of Mr. Emerson's. 
Beforehand^hefore I had framed my bill, I would listen to everybody, 
invite all men's opinions, submit my work to the most knowing men in that 
department of affairs in which I was working; hut when 1 had onco 
brought in my bill I should be disposed to abide by it. You shall hare 
that, or you shall havo nothiug—at least from me. 

ELLESMEBK. 

The children of old maids and bachelors arc generally very well- 
educated, and never turn out ill at college. In like manner the bills 
of imaginary members of Parliament, who legislate in their libraries, 
sitting in cosy arm chairs, are never perplexed by troublesome amend¬ 
ments. But, indeed, you do iioint at a groat evil. Of course it would 
not always do to be so strict and unyielding as you fancy you would 
be, but 1 must admit there is far too much yieidiug. 

MILVBBTON, 

And conciliation becomes confusion. 

ELLESMEBE. 

Worse than that,—your excellent friend, the City Ollieer of Health, 
writing one of his little noteS to mo last session about a bill which affected 
his sanitary affairs, said, * If those amendments and mutilations are per¬ 
mitted, they will ensure the impotcnlialion of the bill.' It was as true as 
possible, and could not have been better expressed. 

• MILVBBTON. 

A long word now and then, when it is exactly the right word, is very 
valuable. ^ 

ELLESMERE. 

There is one thing which, while wo are talking in a scattered manner,— 
now about the elections of Parliament, now about the movements in 
official life—want you to keep in mind. It is a thing which forced itself 
upon my observation in my short official experience—namely, that it 
would be voiy requisite foryou people w^ho desire reform, to detect, if you 
can, where tuc delay and the binderancc; takes place. It seemed to me, 
that there was often some obscure and scmi-irrcsponsible person who formed, 
as it were, a hitch in official affairs. He must bo looked to. Uo is very 
often an able person; I am not going to say anything against him; but X 
think it would be exceedingly desirable that his mlluence should bo 
known, and his responsibility defined. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

MinnuBST. 

I still tbink that you may be diweting too much of your efforts to the 
summit of tho pyfkmid, and neglecting the base. Let improvement 
creep upwards. 

MILVBBTON. 

There is something in what you say; but this improvement must be 
directed from above, ^ow, wc nave been talking a great deal about truth 
in matters of politics and business. The movement that there has been of 
late years in the arts—in architecture—in decoration—has been towards 
truth and meaning, and will have a great effect upon what are callea the 
serious affairs of the world. The world may come to bo better governed 
when houses are better built. Such a maxim as that of Pugin’s, * Let 
the construction be seen,' is full of truth; and, when once acted upon, will 
not be confined to architecture only. 
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ELLEflMEBB. 

Ah, I think we see the influence of your friend, Mr. Euskin, in that 
lost remark. 

MILVEETON. 

Well, I am not ^oing to subscribe to everything that Mr. Euskin has 
said, but whatever i have read of his has made me think—lias made me 
ever affcen^'ards look more earnestly and more sincerely at men’s work; 
but I like him personally, because I found him so hearty and useful in 
actual work on one occasion, where I saw him tested. 

ELLVSMERE. 

There wc have the essence of the Milvertonian nature. You pretend 
to bo a very uist fellow, and balance this and that, and take in tlic world 
hugely; but I observe you will never allow anybody to be attacked who has 
once aided you. Wliat a dangerous man you would have been if you had 
been a great king, or a very powerful personage. How the ‘ king’s 
friends’ would have been silently advanced. How a man would have found 
liimself suddenly rising into power because, yejirs ago, ho furthered what 
were known to be the king’s views on auv question, lie himself might long 
have forgotten the matter, but in that sleepless memory of yours his name 
would have been down with so many white marks against it. Of course 
a man who is so mindful of benofils is equally mindful of injuries. For 
my own part, if I had thoroughly olFciulea you, I should come at once and 
ask what I had to pay—what i had to sutFer P If you w'ished to have 
my head off, I should say it had belter bo done at once—far better 
than to have a fellow quietly dogging one’s footsteps for years, resolved 
to bare the head some day or other, and never abating one jot of that 
resolution. 

MILVKIIT02T. 

You have been so good, Ellesmere, for llic last half-hour, and hare 
rendered u8.ao much assistance, that you have a right to break out a little 
now. Only I must remark, in aiisw(;r to your accusation about my par- 
tizanship, that we have not time in this busy and confused life to bo doing 
abstract justice upon all our friends. I am for holding together as much 
as wc can, and I always intend to make the best batih; I can for those who 
fight with me. Turn some day to some papers of JJe Quincy’s, about tlio 
action of parties in England, which he looks upon, if 1 iTcollcct riglilly, 
as a balance of forces. His views on that subject will explain to you many 
of those things which you note down in me as prejudices; and one likes to 
shelter oneself behind Iho large shield of such au admirable writer. 

\^l{eyc Milyeeton ioalJced away, would liJcc to faJee a 

turn or two, and connder what he should say next for Duxsvobd 
to report to the able Editor. Fixer yot up, yawned a little, 
stretched himself, and prepared slowly to follow his master. 
Blanche ashed whether sue might go' too. He said she might 
come with him tf she promised that her convei'sation should he one 
continued and hrilliant * flash of silence* The dog wagged his 

tail approvingly at this addition to the party, and they all three 
walked off together."] 

ELLESMERE. 

I^ow that Milverton and his two 'principal friends arc gone (I have 
never been so much loved, by the way, before or since, as by a little terrier 
dog I had when I was a hoy, of the name of Vixen), I must tell you a good 
story about him, that 1 did not venture to tell in his presence. It is a 
little thing, but will amuse you who know the man well. Many years 
ago, in the pabny days of the Whigs, I Was asked to one of their great 
houses ; I scarcely know why 1 was asked, except that I was then thought 
a promising young num whose opinions were not quite settled. It was 
a ^lendid house—one of the six or seven houses in London where you 
can give a party of several hundred people, without any risk of their 
being suffocated. The place swarmed witu poets, philosophers, orators, 
and statesmen. There was the burly and noble fi^re of Sydney Smith, 
the delicate and graceful Tommy Moore, and &e dignified presence 
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of Wordsworth, who, sedate and serene, surveyed the crowd aa if they 
were trees. The blnud and discreet Sir Hubert (the party w'as not con- 
fined to Whigs, but some of the chief on the opposite side were 

5 resent too) was gazing about with his deeply thoughtful eyes and 
ry shrewd smile, and looked as if he was saying to himself, with charac¬ 
teristic caution, ' Whatever cmban’assmcnt it may hereafter entail upon 
mo, I am not going to deny that this is an a^ecable partywhile Lord 
John, iu his stately little w(^, stalked throng the crowd as if he hod full 
confidence in the British Constitution, and felt certain that it (as his 
peculiar and attached friend) would carry him ihrougli any difficulty. 
Mr. Hallam looked about him in his resouito manner, os if he was pre¬ 
pared to give the justest and most lionest criticism upon any human 
afiUirs that might occur now, or mi^it have happened in tiie Middle Ages, 
further on, the future historian of England had a small circle around him, 
who listened enchained and enchanted by his marrollous talk; while that 
most pleasant companion, Mr. Monekton Milues, moved about from 
group to group, enuvening everybody that came in his way. I was a 
very obscure and unnoticed personage at the time, and knew only a 
few of the young men there. At last I espied Milverton, sitting on a 
sofa, of course, with a stout gentleman of not very aristocratic appear¬ 
ance. We interchanged greetings, but I saw that Milverton was not to 
be seduced from the side of his i)orlly friend. He must be some very 
important personages, said 1 to myself. Soon afterwards I brought two 
or threo of my young acquaintances to look at 1pm iu the distance. 
Kobody knew him, but they thought he had a Gennan countenance, 
or, as they tersely expressed it, ‘aTeutonic cut of the gib.* A new 
ambassador was Expected from Prussia—a groat celebrity; perhaps 
tliis was the ambassador. Some one boldly declared it must bo 
Humboldt, especially when i^beautiful woman of the highest rank passed 
by the pair, and on the stout gentleman’s being introduced to her, made 
him a most gracious bow. There was something, however, an iudofinablo 
soTuething of condescension, as it seemed to me, iu the bow, and ray 
curiosity was still more aroused. Besides I wanted to get Milverton to 
talk to. Presently tlief got up and walked into the picture gallery, and 
uliilc the supposed ambassador was lost in admiration before some large 
staring modern picture, I took MUvertou aside for .a moment, and said 
‘Who is your iat friend?’ ‘A most worthy man,’ he replied; ‘an 

C-xcelJcnt follow, Mr. Brick, the new member for-. He is the only 

man in the House of Commons, I believe, who thoroughly understands 
our Water Rates Bill. I have great hopes that he will speak upon it; 
and, being an independent memuer, ho will bo listened to. Of course ho 
will, ho knows so much about tho subject.’ 

Now the beauty of the story is, that you may depend U])on it that it 
was not os a matter of business that Milverton did this, but that of all the 
crowd there. Brick was tho man who, for the moment, interested Milverton. 
More facts were to be poured into the wTctcIied Brick’s mind, in order 
that ‘our Water Rates Bill’ might bobtttor argued. Other men might 
follow after Wordsworth, but to Milverton, Brick was a sonnet in himself. 
Milverton was WTapt up in tlie possible poetry of good water for Lambeth. 

I got off into a quiet comer lo liaa^e a huge laugh by myself, and was 
found by ono of the Wisest and lea.st jocose of my acquaintance, going into 
inexplicable guffaws. 

nuxsFOBr. 

Tho worthy Mr. Brick fares i[l amongst you in this story. 

KLLESMERi;. 

By no means. Only you must admit he is not exactly tho sorj; of 
person that, with poets and orators and philosophers present, a young nuui 
would natu:^y attach himself to. Since I have been in the House of Com¬ 
mons 1 havo made his acquaintance, and have found him to be a first'fato 
man for mastering details. Milverton had got hold of tho right pig by the 
oar. But it is a i&licious instance, is it not, of our friend’s prosaic perti- 
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nacityP BigUtly is he followed by that bull-dog, Fixer. I suspect 
they were brothers in a former state of existence, but Milverton happens 
to have emerged into humanity first. 

HIDHUBST. 

Hush. Hero they come. 

MILVERTON. 

Ellesmere, you must not be ready to complain of being bored. If wc 
are to do any good wo must go over some of the old topics. First, with 
regard to elections. What a thing it would be to keep down election 
expenses! I have nothing to say upon that head, but what we have talked 
about over and over again. We must have no such things as hustings 
expenses. In every town a permanent hustings should be bnilt, and until 
it IS bnilt, the expense of a temporary one should be defrayed by the town. 

ELLESMERE. 

‘ A Daniel! A Daniel come to judgment.* I assure you I have been 
mulcted pretty considerably in my ‘ legitimate expenses.’ 


How much ? 


UIDHtTBST. 

ELLESMERE. 


Between four and five hundred pounds. 
£130; but 1 believe that is very little. 


Our hustings expenses were 


, MIOnURST. 

Tliey ought not to have been a liundrcd and thirty pence. It is an 
outlay which should fall upon the country, and not upon the candidate. 

MILVKETON. 

This plan of having a permanent building would give a nice field, by the 
way, for architects to do something new. Our small towns in England 
are sadly dclicicnt in public buildings. The building might also he con¬ 
nected with a public library and reading room. At any rate, candidates 
must not bo put to any expense that can bo prevented. The expres¬ 
sion ‘legitimate expenses’ must bo banished. What a blessing it is to 
get a good man to serve us ns a representative. How much obliged wo 
ought to be to him. W'c must save him every trouble and expense that 
we can. 

Then, my dear Dunsford, if you wi*ito to tliis Editor, get him to dwell 
upon, or to make his writer "dwell upon, the waste of honours that 
has taken place in our time, and incTced since the commencement of 
the Georgian era. No: waste is not the word,—insufficient use, and 
yet immense abuse of honours. Let him show that honours are part 
of the capital of government, which ought never to be misapplied 
or neglected. Sometimes, when I see how they arc given, so that all 
people with a sense of humour smile when they read of the thing 
in tlic papers, I feel very sad at sucli a waste of good materiiJ. I do not 
believe that in the United Ejngdom, taking in the islands Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, there is anybody who has a more abound¬ 
ing love of fun and humour than I have. But really to confer some 
distinction on a chance alderman, apd leave some of the greatest men of 
OUT time unnoticed and undecorated, seems to me carrying a mediocre joke 
too far. 

ELLESMERE. 

Yf 8 j and when a joke is prolonged through a century, it is apt to lose the 
first element of jocosity—surprise. >• 


MILVERTON. 

Well, then, if the Editor intends to work the subject about the choice 
of men# he wfil find a very remarkable passage in Mr. Lewes’s Life 
cf Qoethc which will bo 01 use to him. I can’t recollect it exactly, 
but it occurs in what Mr. Lowes calls the Weimar period, I think; 
nnd is in laudation of the Duke's discernment. Goethe intimates that like 
recogmses like, and that a great man will, as a matter of course, • be 
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snrroanded by great men.* That saying of the great Unpronounceable, 
as 1 call him, be rather a snub to those men in power who declare 
they can never find fit agents. You know you were w inclined to take 
this line against me the other d^, but I put you down very decidedlv, 
and I am afraid a little rudely. l!nat is all that it occurs to me to aod 
juat at present. 

nuKsroBD. 

I am saro T have been an admirable judge, and have sat upon this not 
very soft or smooth log with an imperturlmbility that deserves applause 
from the Court below. And now 1 am going to make only one remark, 
which is, that I was delighted to see that Mth of you, Ellesmere and 
Milverton, agreed in putting men above systems, ana that you did not 
talk to UR in the way that Doctrinaires — tlmt 'is the word I believe—are 
apt to discuss matters. 

BLLESUBBB. 

No, uo; we leave doctrine to you. There is a wicked friend of mine 
who says, ' Theology is the twilight of the human mind.* Our doings are 
for the garish day. 

MXLTSBTOir. 

No system can prevent the influence, or do away with the responsibility, 
of persons in tlicir individual capacity. It is to great persons, after all, 
that we must look for the soundest improvements. AU systems are but 
machinery: they cannot design anew, and canuot adapt themselves to new 
oircumstouecs. A great man is in himself a system-^ living system. 

ELLBSMEBE. 

I am delighted, my dear Milverton, at any improvement, or attempts 
at improvement, in laws or oflices or governments; but the old idea always 
comes back upon me which I have expressed to you over and over again, 
when wo have had these codvdrsations, what can all these improvements 
accomplish in smoothing away the real difficulties of human life F They 
are like the dolicato attentions you pay to a man who lies tortured with a 
fever. You smoothe the pillow, and ormg in fresh flowers, and shade off the 
light with aflectionate aore, and he is sunering all theg^hile a raging pain 
which scarcely admits of any consciousness about trifles—raging de¬ 
mocratic pain, which reduces all men nearly to a level. 

• MILDBBD. 

Paiu is a subject upon which we women may venture to speak, I 
believe.* It does not seem to me that, except in rare coses, these delicate 
attentions arc unliecdcd. 

UILVBBTON. 

No, Milly is quite right. Your metaphor, Ellesmere, breaks down. 
Besides, I have always told you we may have life made less squalid—^less 
absurd, even if it were to ho equally miserable,—not that I believe it will 

* The passage referred to by Milverton must be the following, from the 
Duke’s manifesto in answer to complaints at ^oetbe’s appointment' In such a 
case I shall attend to nothing but the degree of confidence 1 can repose in the 
person of iny choice. The public opinion which perhaps censures the ^missiou of 
I>r. Goethe to my council without having passed through the previous stops of 
Amtmaun, Professor, Kammerrath, or R^erungsratb,^ produces no efifect on my 
own judgment. The \forld forms its (minioa on prejudices ; but I watch and work 
—^aa every man must who wishes to do his duty—not to make a noise, not to 
attract the applause of the world, but to justify my conduct to God and my 
conscience. 

* Assuredly we may echo M. Pufnont’s sentiment, that ' the prince Who, at 
nineteen, wrote those words, was no ordinary man.* He had not only the eye to 
see greatness, he had also tiie strong will to guide his conduct according to bis 
views, untrammelled by routine and formulas. * Say what you will, it is only^ike 
can rtoognise'Uke, and a prince of great ea|»city wiU always recoCTise and cherish 
greatness in his servants.^ Perale saw timt the Duke was resolved. Murmurs 
were silenced, or only percolatea the gossip of MiTate rircles, till otiier Bubjecte 
buried them, as all gossip is buried .*—and Worh$ qf Ooetfie, voL i., book iv., 
chap. 3 . 

TOL. Mil. WO. CCCXIV. • * 
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remain so. That man does not snifer ^uite so much, who knows several 
of the beautiful thin^ that have been said, in all ages, about the particular 
misery he is sufforing under. 

ELLE8MEBE. 

What a literary view of the question! Moreover, it is erroneous. Tho 
sensibility which has mode the man more keenly appreciate these beautiAil 
things, lays him open to keener misery in enduring them. But if we talk 
till m^omsday wc shall never agree upon these points. 

MlLVEBTOy. 

I must give you an odd illustration of my view of the subject. You 
say * remove squalidity, diminish abject misery; and still, notwithstanding 
all you can do, the main bulk of tlie misery remains.* But then 1 say, 
look how differently it may be presented to us. Now comes my illustration. 
I was once at a large theatre. The scene was to represent a room which 
the direst poverty had long made a homo of. There stalked in a wretched 
man, and after him a wretched woman, who, in moving tones, with ‘ tears 
in their voices,* and with dignified gestures, bewailed their unliappy lot. 
Ho was a great actor, she a great actress, and they performed their ports 
to admiration. But 1 thought within myself, poverty cannot be represented 
in a theatre. The stage is too large for it. The misery which a man can 
bemoan over, striding up and down a large unoccupied space, and having 
room to think how miserable he is, is not the most abject misery. No: it 
is the squeezed up, crowded, squalid, half>suffooatcd wretchedness (wliich 
is never alone) that gives to humanity its saddest asxiect. You will answer 
me—see it mready in your looks—that the people who suffer in this way 
do not know it, that they have not our feelings; and my reply would be, * so 
much the worse.’ One of Bacon’s deepest sayings is about the lie which 
sinkoth into a man.* So the poverty and the pusery which sink into a man, 
and become as it were part of his nature, arc surely the worst forms of poverty 
and misery. It cannot be a little thing to get a man out of that, or to take 
it out of him. It removes him into a higher order of being, and his 
suffering into a thing of higher essence. 

• nrNsyoBD. 

We must be careful, Milverton, that we do not overlook religion. 

HILVEBTON. s 

That remark of yours gives me a better illustration than the one I have 
used. If I could not remove a poor man’s misery, and diminisli his 
temptations, I sliould still be glad that he had a great cathedi'ol, where, 
alone, and with some beauty and with some space about him, ho might 
mourn and pray. 

UXDHURST. 

I am partly of Sir John Ellesmere’s way of thinking; but I maintain 
that Mr. Milverton is apt to hope too much from statesmanship and 
official reform and governmental action, whereas it is the little things in 
life that make it beautiful—and oomfortable. 

nUlfSFOBD. 

You arc not just to Milverton. No man cares more about these littlo 
things. * 

MIDHUBBT. * 

You will all deride me, I know, and think me a very sensual man; but 
^ wish Mr. Milverton would address his anxious mind a little more to the 
dinners of the people. [Ife all laim^ed, except Mb. MinHrBST, who 
indulged in hie Utile pleasant smile*'] There are probab^ five million four 
hundred thousand dinners cooked in the United Kingdom every day. I 
do not care so mnch what becomes of the odd four hundred thousand 
dtn&ers of the upper classes, bat a little improvement in the cooking of the 
mnaining five millimi would be a great comfbrt to my mind. IC have 


* *Bui it is not the lie thst pssseth through the mind, bat the lie that sinketh 
ia and settleth in it^ that doth the hurt .’—Of Truth.* 
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trarcUed orer ^ lam part of the world, and hare nowhere seen so waatefhl 
a neglect of good iSinga a« in Enjfland. 


in England. 


ELLESMEBB. 

How Lord Ashburton's movement about * common things* must 
delight Mr. Midhurat. V 

MILYBBTOB. 

t delights me, I know. Lord Ashburton is one of those men pecu 
to England. I may be wrong, but 1 believe there are no such persons in 
any other European state} and witj^ us they arc not to ho found 
amongst lords only. I know several liord Asliburtons low down in life. 

BLLEBUBBE. 

What do you mean P 

UILVBBTOB. 

Why I mean persons who havo no political ambition-^who do not 
want to be prime ministers, or commissioners, or vestrymen, or beadles, 
but who have an abiding care for the public ; and, being almost free 
from vanity or interested ends, arc very valuable in giving due weight to any 
public personage whom they discern to have a real interest in the pubhc 
good. There is a great deal of nonsense talked in England about 
political adventurers, and many peraons think a man cannot be a good 
politician who has not five thousand three hundred a year ; but the truth 
IS, your politiqpl adventurer, who may be a rich or may be a poor man, is 
a norribio creature->a fellow playing at cup an(^ ball with the most 
interesting affairs of mankind, and whose speech or whose silence, in 

{ [reat crises even, is regulated by his own little vanity, or his own diseased 
ust of power, 

ELLESUEBB. 

Be careful, be careful, Milverton, of what you say on this head. It is 
the fear of being called an adventurer that keeps many a good and wise 
man away from politics,^many a man whom you of all persons would 
delight to sec in that sphere, l^'ou must not ignore ambition either; it is 
a fine thing iu its way. 

However, I most iitterchange a few compliments with my dinner-loving 
friend to the left—(Oh! by the way, I have such a story to tell you of a 
hunt wo have had a^r truffles, only that is neither here nor there, for the 
present): 1 agree with him that even a Utile improvement in these five 
miUion dinners would be worth a good many of Milvei'ton’s projected 
reforms. 

ItlLVEBTOK. 

You do not see that the improvement in the dinners would distinctly 
follow from such reforms. 

BLABCHB. 

You must improve us first, before you can have better dinners. 

BLLBSHBBE. 

Improve you, indeed! Let us keep within the bounds of possibility. 
1 suppose, though, we might teach you to bake and to bre^v a little better, 
—and some of you, the most intelligent and docile, might bo taught how 
to Ught a fire properly; but as to any great alteration of you, that is 
beyond our power. Many a gaby has married a woman whom he knew 
to be altogether unffuitablo to him, but whom he thought he was gradually 
to mould into a perfect wife. Of coarse it ended by her influencing him 
for more than he influenced her. Women are more complete creatures, 
at least, less incomplete than we are. They are loss affected by education, 
or by ^ want ox it. By the way, this talking about men and women 
reminda me of aomethiug I have been, longing to say during the whole of 
xnoming'a diseuasiozu Mr. Mldfanrat Ejecta to Milverton’^ great 


poliah up the rest of human affaira os cleverly as you may, you cannot get 
over domestic misery. Will anybody ever love any other b^y at the right 
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time in tlic right way There ia more misery in the Coui^t of Lore than 
in the Court of Chancery. 

MILVBBTON. 

Ah! tliat is the great topic in the world, but it is, perhaps, the last that 
admits of discussion. I often think^at every man who has ever been in 
love must feel that nothing has yet been said worthy of the subject. The 
.feelings of the commonest man have carried him beyond the words of 
poets, orators, and philosophers. 

ELLESMSBR. 

Yes, I suspect you men of worSs are rather at fault there. I am going 
to say something by way of a panegyric of love, which will probably carry 
it hi^cr than any saying n^>on that subject which has been uttered smee the 
world began, x es, young ladies, you may look over so incredulously; but 
when men shall see me,he-wigged and be-gowned, walking up and doivn 
Westminster Hall, and one or two anxious-looking gentlemen w'ilh blue 
bags trotting after me, they will point me out and say, * That is the great 
Sir John Ellesmere, who has said more in favour of love than all the trouba¬ 
dours that ever warbled j’ whereupon some of the persons so addressed will 
make the remark—that he does not look like a warbling ‘party.’ Bui, 
indeed, we all know how difficult it is to judge from appearances. 


MILVEBTON. 

. 'Make haste to say your great saying—let us have it at pnee, man. 

» ELLESUEBE. 

The imperishable, inexhaustible, unapproachable nature of love is 
shown in this^that all the millions of stupid love stories that have been 
written have not one whit abated the immortal interest that there 
is in the rudest and stupidest love story. All the rest of the wretched 
thing may be the most dismal twaddle, but you can’t help feeling a little 
interest, when you have once taken up the nook, ns to whether Arabella 
will ultimately relent in favour of Augustus^ and whether that wicked 
creature, man or woman, who is keeping them apart, will not soon be dis¬ 
posed of, somcliow'. 

And yet, having had some experience in law,—in divorce cases, for 
instance,—-! have all the time shrewd suspicious that Augustus and 
Arabella may not hit il ofl' so very snccessfuiry when (liero is no wicked 
creature to prevent their being ‘liniipy over afterwords.’ Still, while I 
am reading tne novel, how I hate the w icked mischief-maker. 

In earnest—is it not grand to see the indestructible nature of LovoP 
Write so foolishly about anything else, and see what w ill happen. Try it 
upon Tlieology, and see if twilight does not soon deepen into absolute 
darkness. Have 1 not beaten all the troubadours in ProvenceP IWhilc 
he had been epeahin^t Blakciie had quietly got up and come behind him. 
She had taken off her oicn head-dress of ivy, and now suddenly put it upon 
his head.l 

nrNSFOBD. 

And see, you arc crowned by the fair fingers of beauty! Wc will 
caiTy you back in triumph to the Grand Monarq%ie, 


sllesxebs. 

1 deserve to be: I have uttered 'a great dictum about love. How, 
when you, Milverton, have anything to say about the*government of men 
and the conduct of affairs, see bow careful you are obliged to be. You have 
to-think long and earnestly about it, and then you have to watch patiently, 
perhaps for years, before you can get a go^ opportunity of saying it. 
iou have to set it with car© and dexterity, to introduce it with tho proper 
garniture, and even then to bo perfectly satisfied if a few* only of your 
reiulors find it not very dull. But it is far otherwise, as I nave just 
^ flihown you, with the loves of Augustus and Arabella. They may be told 
a^^^ time and in any place, wd tho narrator may be half asleep, like an 
Amb story-teller, w ho is telling for the thousandth time some common 
: .^gend about Leila and Mohammed. He may be drowsy enough over the 
not embers and the good cheer provided by bis swarthy uosts, but th^ sit 
round in, eager listening attitudes, with their dork eyes greedily fixed 
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him, inquinng for more, bo that he has not the cruelty to go to sleep 
wnen so many human beings are passionately drinking in the well-worn 
words which only add to his drowsiness. 

BLANCHE. 

I should like to hear what Cousin Leonard would say of love. It is 
not likely that so grave a man has thought much about so foolish a thing. 
But his big books tell him evorythiug, 1 think. I often fancy 1 hear them 
talking together in the night. 

MILYBBTON. 

Why, beauty, 1 think that love is the only thing that shows us the 
possibilities in humau nature. I boUevb it was given us for the same 
purpose that the sight of the infinite involutions of starry worlds was 
given. Knoning what one human being cau feel for another, when in love, 
seeing the inventive and undying tolerance which love gives, one can 
imagine what it would be if some feeliug of the same kind were to pervade 
the whole race, and meu exercised the oest of tlieir powers in discerning 
oud developing what was lovely in all those about them. It would create 
a universe of loveliness. 

HIDHUBST. 

It would. How absolutely true ore those commonplace lines in 
Tibullus. 

quidquid agit, quoquo ve^tigi.^ movit, 

Coinponit furtim subaequiturque decor. 

Seu solvit crines ; fusls decet esse capilUs : 

Seu comsit; comtis est vencranda comis. 

Urit, seu Tyria voluit procedero paUA: 

Urit seu nivea c.%iidida vestc veiiit 

BLLESXBBB. 

* Whether she wears a bonnet that is like a coal-scuttle, or whether she 
claps on a little platter that is attached to the back of her head; whether, 
gracefully, she trails after her in the muddy streets an ample sweep of 
llosviug drapery, or whether, succinct and neat, she trips along in Bloomer 
costume, she is equally fascinating, equally tiresome, and equally dis¬ 
posed to luck in at all tuo haberdashers' shops.’ Ohl what a painstaking 
and accurate translator is lost in me. 

UILVBBTOK. 

Itousseau has said, to my mind, one or two of the best things about love,— 

I cannot recollect them exactly, and I merely saw them in quotation, but 
it struck me when I read them,—If this is a bad fellow, os they say he is, 
at any rate he has had the most delicate and exquisite notions of love. Of 
course without the exact words they are nothing. 

BLANCHB. 

Pray, Leonard, let us have them. 

HILTBBTON. 

Well, my pet, they were veiy slight simple tilings. It wa.s merely that 
he made out that the height of love was in an cxiniisite companionship. 
That if, for instance, you were in love vrtth a man—1 am not sure that you 
•ever will be; not many people are to that height of affection—you will 
never bo dull with him. You will be in the most eloquent company with 
him, even when he speaks not. Ydh will liavo almost the freedom of soli¬ 
tude, with all the jbys of companionsUip. 

ELLESMBHE. 

Forgive me for interrupting, but I suspect you are describing a man’s 
love, and not a woman’s. I believe that when we are fond of any of these 
bewildering creatures, it is pleasure enough to see them move about the 
<room. 

HILVBBTON. ^ ^ 

And variety enough in the change of lights and shadows which, in 
auick succession, fall upon their beautiful smves and the folds of their 
-Papery as they glide about. 

XXLDBBD. 

VeiT prettily smd, gentlemen ; but these beautiful figures must be 
>dumb, I suppose, or nearly so. • 
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MILTSBTOX. 

No; by no moans. Whatever they utter then is equally and un¬ 
accountably delightful. 

ELLESMEBE. 

Oh yos: their nonsense is as fateful to our ears as a baby’s cooing to 
its mother’s—as unintelligible pernaps, but not the less delec&ble. 

Stop a minute, though. 1 believe 1 am rushing into unmeaning 
generalities. I wont ple<^c myself to sav that all these felicities happen 
in general. It is only when one is in love with that rare creation, a 
pleasant woman. There are plenty of loving women, graceful women, 

f ood domestic women, the women who make the heroines in novels, who 
0 not venture to talk or act much, hut who, the author tells us, are very 
loveable, and about whom he throws a charming halo of daiaty insipidly. 
I do not mean any of these, but a pleasant woman, one of those dclightiul 
appreciative creatures who, whether they are beautiful or not, are charm- 
ine when ^oung, most agreeable and companionable when middle-aged, 
an^ exquisitely pleasant oven when they are old women. 

MILVEBTON. 

I do not intend to bo bound by Ellcamerc’s rather captious classifica¬ 
tion of women. The lover always finds in tho society of his beloved 
something of that pleasure which Ellesmere has so admirably described, 
and which ho wishes to confine to the society of those whom he calls 
pleasant women. 

MIDHUBST. 

Any way, this pleasure wont last long, and that’s a comfort,—at least 
to us, who know nothing about tlio ‘ exquisite companionship.* 

MILVEBTON. 

Ah, you malign human nature. It will lest long; it will outlast all 
that W'e generally mean when we talk of love; and this perfect companion¬ 
ship—a rare blessing, I admit—is the highest thing this world, or, as I sus- 

E ect, any world can give,—I mean in the relation to one another of created 
eings. Nay, the companionship w'ill bo so sweet, that you may seek for 
solitude, ancf quit oven the object of your love, in drder to think over the 
happiness which there is in being witli it. That last thought is one, too, 
which, I believe, wc owe to tbat strange and sensitive Frenchman. In¬ 
numerable men, how'ever, must have felt the thing which ho so beautifully 
describes. 

ellesmehe. 

The fairies, if they listen to our conversation (and sometimes I tldnk 
they do, for bits of our talk get out unaccountably into the world), must at 
least admit that wo arc fellows of some variety. Now we imagine a per¬ 
fect member of Parliament (not an easy creature to imagine); then wo 
dip down into a drain; then wc ascend into a little cookery; lastly, 
having exhausted all the serious topics of life, wc rush into tlie ludicrous 
ones, and begin to talk of love, lly tbo way, that certainly was a good 
idea of liousseau, or Milverton, o^ whoever invented it, about going away 
from agreeable society in order to think over tho charms of it. [^A loud 
aside.] I wonder whether that boy has quite finished his hnbblc 
blowing. \_Aloud.'] Accordingly, I mall now walk hack to the Grand 
l^onarque, and meditate, as I go along, upon all your ^rfectiohs. Fixer 
appeai-8 to wish to go too ; probably because he wishes to think in .solitude 
over jJio loveliness of Mrs. F. 

[/So saying, Ellesmebb strode aicay towards the town. We remained 
a little time and talked a little about Charlemagne, as in duty 
bound, while we were looking down upon the old town where he 
was horn and where he died. We all agreed, in tho course of 
our conversation, that Ellesvebe had never appeared to so much 
advantage, I fancied that Mildbed’s hand, which was in mine 
■ (/ have known the girl from a child), gave me an affectionate 
pressure when I first made the remark about Ellbshsbs, to which 
all the company assented.} 
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T he success of-Mr. Macaulay’s 
MUior^ of Enaland \& \tvohti&i\y 
without a parallel in the annals of 
literature: nor will any candid 
critic assert it to be undeserred. 
To have produced two volumes of 
unusual size upon a subject which the 
great mass of the reading public 
might have been expected to turn 
from, at the very onUet, os special 
and scientific :-^to haVc W his skii* 
ful management disarmed this pre¬ 
judice, and caused almost every 
reader to long for a continuation 
of his work: — after an interval 
of six years, to find the interest 
still unnbat^, and the expecta¬ 
tion evoD increased j—and then to 
publish two still larger volumes on 
a still drier portion of the subject, 
and to And tliem received with even 
increased applause:—^thesc arc cer¬ 
tainly triumims as rare as they are 
honourable to him nho has been 
able to achieve them. This result 
could indeed only be expected from 
a combination of many causes which 
arc not likely often to occur, with 
many qiiaiiAeations which arc sel¬ 
dom found uuited in one person. 
Without a certain peepliar aptness, 
both of the time and the matter, and 
an equally peculiar lilncss in the 
nutlior, it could not have been pro¬ 
duced; but these conditions being 
amply fulfilled, the success of the 
effort can be no cause for surprise. 

The general and ever widening 
spread of liberal education j the ad¬ 
mission of large classes to the func¬ 
tions of political life, from whicli 
they had long been jealously ex¬ 
cluded ; the Anal settlement of many 
onco Aerccly-contcstcd questions ; 
lastly, the quiet which is apt to fol¬ 
low great political struggles, and 
allows men to study the past instead 
of being merely 

business of the present, have, within 
the last few years, given a great im¬ 
pulse to historical writing and read¬ 
ing. Those infallible tests, the ppb- 
lishers’ catalogues, supply all the 
evidence on this point that can be re¬ 
quired. Grood or bad, wise or foolish, 
to- be hailed or to be deplored, a 
new phase of literary activity bos 


revealed itself; works making at 
oil events some pretension to the 
name of histories, have to a great 
extent driven books of mere Action 
out of the market: purveyors of 
what used, not very long-sincc, to 
bo called light literature, are now 
become jiurveyors of light history; 
not indeed with any very notable 
improvement in the article produced. 
But this docs not prevent th(*m from 
being widely road and generally po¬ 
pular ; and Mr. Macaulay conse¬ 
quently Ands a public far more ex¬ 
tensive than the At audience but 
few, whiehhc might have found liad 
ho brought out his work a very few 
years ago. 

Again, the subject which Mr. 
Macaulay has treated is in reality 
one of tlic greatest interest. H!e 
lias selected * for illustration that 
dark and melancholy period in 
which our actual political constitu¬ 
tion had birth, with most of the 
characteristic features which it still 
bears; to which more or less every 
politician looks back for the Arsi 
settlement of many great pruiciples, 
and the gradual development of 
those institutions with which he 
has daily to do. Yet neverthe¬ 
less this very period, a just apprecia¬ 
tion of which was so necessary, had 
until now boon so much overclouded 
by mists of passion, and rendered 
BO dim and vague by the multipli- 
eity of shifting details, that it 
seemed almost impossible to obtain 
a clear view of its peculiarities. 
Of all the various movements which 
mark the onward progress of the 
English Eevolution, none w^ere more 
important than tlioso which bear 
the impress of William of Orange 
and of Anno: they were, from a 
variety of causes, also the most dark 
and doubtful, a labyrinth to which 
there seemed no clue. Without 
agreeing in all Mr. Macaulay’s con¬ 
clusions, we roust confess that one 
of these stages now lies far more 
intelligiblo and comparatively clear 
before our eyes: and we look for¬ 
ward with much hope and'^con- 
Adence to the next. 

If circumstances like those which 


* The History of England, from the Accession of James the Second. By the 
Eight Honourable llioinas Babington Macaulay. VoIb. Ill. and IV. London: 
Longman and Co. i855* * 
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VO bave indicated favoured the 
undertaking at this it ■was atiil 
necessary that it should be entrusted 
to a person possessing many peculiar 

E ' Seations for the task: and we 
that Mr. Macaulay does pos- 
sess some of those qualifications m a 
very hig^ de^c. During a large 
portion of a lifo which is not yot by 
any means a Ions one, he has re> 
tained unimpaired the respect and 
admiration of a numerous body of 
friendsj personal and political: he 
possesses all the prestige of a brib 
liant university career; and even 
fellows of colleges who may occa¬ 
sionally shake their heads over his 
political heresies, still record with 
pride the trophies of the senate- 
house and schools, and remember 
with pleasure the generous social inr 
tercourse of the combination-room. 
Ho can feel for the ejected fellows 
of Magdalen and the degradation 
of a great university, because no one 
knows better than himself what 
bonds of friendship are knit within 
those venerable precincts. Ho has 
preserved in tlicir integrity the 
political principles which ho delibe¬ 
rately adopted in his youth; and 
having once attached liimself to a 
party, has done it good service in 
the House of Commons, in the 
Cabinet, in the official Bureau, and 
in that wider sphere which he has 
long been in the habit of charming 
with his pen. In this school ho has 
become familiar with tho tactics of 
our le^lativo assemblies, and the 
modes by means of which Ministries 
contrive to deal with false or indis¬ 
creet friends and open enemies. 
And, thus fitted and prepared for 
his task, he has thrown himself with 
great energy and industry upon tho 
mass of materials which accumulated 
imder his hands. 

All who are well acquainted with 
the literature of the period will agree 
with us, that Mr. Macaulay's in¬ 
dustry is perfectly untiring. It is 
not to be ima^nod that mey will 
ade^t all his views, or even admit 
that he liu in all cases made the best 
use of his materials. But no one 
will deny that there are very few 
living authors who would .have 
laboured so extensively, or to whom 
so much would have been unhesi- 
tati^lj revealed by thcM who are 
the depositaries of im^rtant secrets. 


And we frankly confess, we believe 
that there arc also very few living 
authors who could have made a 
better use, on ike whole, of these 
stores of information. For there 
are here two essential requisites, 
without either one of which the 
other might have failed of success. 

first of these is, indeed, a most 
cztensiveknowledge of facts, isolated 
in themselves, and often unintclli- 
giblo till collated and combined witli 
a great number of similarly isolated 
details. The next is a covp^d'mU 
capable of arranging and co-ordi¬ 
nating such facts,—a power rarely 
attained, save through the discipline 
of active life. Without his exem¬ 
plary industry, Mr. Macaulay’s ex- 

g ericnce of public life would not 
avc availed him much; but with¬ 
out his knowledge of tho House of 
Commons and tho Cabinet, it is 
equally certain that his knowledge 
or details would not have saved him 
from confusion. It is in this happy 
combination of qualifications that 
we bolievo wo must seek the ox^a- 
nation qf much of his success. For 
without being at all insensible to 
certain attractive peculiarities of 
style for which he has long been 
remarkable, we think we shoul^ do 
both him and his readers wrong 
were wc to think these the charm 
by which he subdues them. We arc 
rather disposed to think that a very 
great part of his authority is de¬ 
rived from tho general conviction 
Uiat he knows and can tell the truth 
respecting events which many have 
given up in despair; and tnat his 
position as a public man has se¬ 
cured liim the power to do this. 
Wo are not at all thick-and-thin 
admirers either of his manner of re¬ 
lating his story or of his style, but 
we arc well assured that he is in 
earnest in what he says. In many 
<eye8, indeed, ho must appear a 
thorough-going ‘ partisan; and to 
his honour, we will cheerfully 
admit that he is by no means open 
to the accusation of lukewarm- 
heaHedness; he is a thorough hater, 
if ever there was one,-^at least on 
paper; and we are aGraid that his 
thorough devotion to his friends does 
not always allow him to see all their 
actions m the light in which they 
appear to less ardent judges. But 
earnestness and conviction are 
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rhorms of tUemselvcs, and the very 
essence of eloquence. He will find 
many readers who are disinclined 
to go along with him as far as ho 
himself would hurrv them; but not 
many* we think, wno will dose his 
fourth volume without the full per< 
suasion that, right or wrong, ho 
means and feels what he says: and 
this will be, to generous miude, {C- 
commciidution enough to secure a 
eiiorous hearing. Wo can hardly 
oubt that he sometimes deceives 
himself, but we are very sure that 
ho does so unconsciously,—and much 
more, that he has no iutcution to 
deceive his reader, or suspicion that 
be is doing so. 

The very nature of the materials 
with which the Historian of the 
Eevolntion has to deal, is full of 
danger and seduction to one who 
throws his whole soul upon one side 
in that fierce quarrel. The sources 
of modern diifer essentially from 
those of ancient history, and in 
nothing more than this,—that it is 
ezceodmgly difficult to disengage 
them from tiie atmosphere of 
passion which refracts and distorts 
so many objects. iSince all men 
write and all men vriat, it has be- 
com^a serious underusing to dis- 
criinniate between iriitii and false¬ 
hood ; to iinderslandfrom what point 
of view this man or that' contem¬ 
plated a given event; to divine with 
certainty why a pamphleteer shaped 
his primed ease m the exact form in 
which we read it, or a politician 
deliberately lied to his friend in a 
rivatc letter. Between diplomatic 
iapatchea, which it is hopca may be 
intercepted, or circular letters in¬ 
tended to be commuuicatcdi and 
secret instructions guarded by 
cyphers, thei'e is a world-wide dif¬ 
ference: but often only the one set, 
often only the other, have survived. 
A report coutmning defective or 
totally erroneous inlormation may 
be in our li^da: the correction, 
which followed perh^s by the next 
post, may bo lost. Yet these, aqd 
such as these, are the authorities 
upon the proper use of which modem 
history depends: and even the most 
industrious inquirer may sometimes 
find himself deserted by them. 
When a large proportion of our 
' materials consists of violent state¬ 
ments, spread abroad at a time of 


great excitement, to defend the acts 
of a faction or blacken the character 
of their enemies: when tho extremes 
of fear and hatred stimulate men to 
a reckless war of calumnious libeis: 
when the calmest can hardly reason 
without exaggeration, and the 
loudest and most vehement is the 
most likely to bo heard: then, in¬ 
deed, there is great danger lest the 
investigator of a later age should be 
hurriedsomewhatbeyond the bounds 
of a just appreciation. And to this 
danger ho is particularly liable if 
he be himsclt strougly oiassed to¬ 
wards one of the couteudiug sides. 
In this danger wo believe Mr. 
Macaulay to stand, and wo are con¬ 
vinced that lie has sometimes fallen 
into extravagances which W'o must 
regret, from paying too much defer¬ 
ence to men who could hardly bo 
expected to write without extrava¬ 
gance. Unqitbstionably great al¬ 
lowances must bo made in such a 
case. Under oven these circum¬ 
stances wc ought to bo satisfied 
with our author, if his work evi¬ 
dently proves that he has spared uo 
pains and declined no labour which 
might lead to the discovery of tho 
truth, and has given himself the 
largest number of chances possible 
of forming a just iuduction. In 
this respect, Mr. Macaulay unques¬ 
tionably exceeds all previous histo¬ 
rians of the period which he intends 
to illustrate. Probably no man 
before bimself has w^ed through 
such a slouyh of materials now long 
and deservedly forgotten, or con¬ 
demned himself to familiarity w'itli 
a literature which has been so unani¬ 
mously devoted to oblivion. Koihing 
comes amiss to him, from tbc per¬ 
versity of the siUiestNon-juror to the 
ravings of the wildest Camcroniun. 
He has sought in the most hetero¬ 
geneous chaos of print and manu¬ 
script for indexes to tho tone and 
temper of parties whose feud was to 
the death, to the exaggerated hows 
and groundless terrors of multitudes 
agitated by the most unreasonable, 
the most mijustifiable passions. 
And let it be remembered that^he 
has also produced for the firat time 
a great deal of evidence which 
was entirely new to the public: 
that he lias ransacked archives 
which had previously been neglected, 
and hunted out eorrespoudeucd 
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which was cither imperfectly known 
or not known at all. We could 
indeed have wished that some 
of this evidence had been given 
more at length; because, with the 
most unfeigned respect for Mr. 
Macaulay, we arc not always quite 
certain that we should coincide 
with him had we more than his 
own version of the contents of a 
document, or the few lines which 
perhaps he quotes from it. Tliis is 
especially the case with William’s 
letters to the Fensiouary Heinsius, 
respecting his relations to the 
various princes of the empire j which, 
as cited by Mr. Macaulay, do not 
mvc us at all a favourable view of 
his boro's character [vide vol. iv. 
. 261 ). In short, we cannot help 
oping that William did not express 
himself quite in the mode adopted 
by his historian, but that the latter 
has a little exaggerated what the 
former said. Mr. Macaulay must 
pardon, and ought to thank, us for 
suspecting on this occasion his zeal 
for W^illiam to have made him a 
little more unreasonable than Wil¬ 
liam himself. 

Before the appearance of these 
two volumes, wo more than once 


that the author has taken a useful 
lesson from tho criticism to which 
his earlier chapters were submitted. 
Not but what that criticism has 
produced here and there other con¬ 
sequences which were less expected: 
some of which indeed are almost 
laughable. The attempt, for in¬ 
stance, to clear William Venn’s cha¬ 
pter has resulted not only in bring¬ 
ing down upon him some * swashing 
blows’ of gigantic dimensions, but 
in producing a rough onslaught 
upou George Fox himself, which is 
not entirely without justification, in 
tho wild extravagance of tho man. 
But setting aside these pet gla¬ 
diatorial exhibitions, we find very 
much that is wisely, gravely, and 
justly treated in this work. A 
good deal of it is necessarily devoted 
to subjects which have tor many 
years occupied the author’s miua, 
and which from their nature can be 
suiEcicntly detached from the influ¬ 
ence of mere personal feelings. The 
development of great constitutional 
questions was in fact to be described: 
and wRh all their beings Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay has long been singularly fami¬ 
liar. llowever fiercely they may 
have been debated a Uundr^ and 


heard doubts expressed, whether 
they vould be as interesting, as 
amusing, as attractive in short, as 
the preceding two. Some persons, 
it seemed, could not bo persuaded 
that, without a Western rebellion 
and a bloody circuit, a trial of the 
bishops and a landing in Torbay, 
Mr. Macaulay would he able to 
produce those effects which the 
world of readers has accustomed 
itself to expect from him. Glencoe 
aud Fenwick’a case would no doubt 
supply canvas for some brilli|Dt 
painting, perliapa occasion for some 
skilful special pleading: there was 
Londonderry, to be sure, and 
Killiekrankie; bub on the whole, 
the first yciirs of William’s reign 
were so dull, it was said, that even 
Mr. Macaulay would find it difiicult 
to make anything out of them. 
Whether obiectors of this class 
have found their anticipations con¬ 
firmed, we have not oared to inquire, 
lo us these third and fourth 
roinmea appear to be in many 
respects greatly superior to-the first 
two: they are obviously written 
. with mnern greater core, and show 


seventy years ago, they are nop^uf. 
ficiently uuclcrstood Ijy men m all 
parties to leave but little room for 
acrimonious treatment. hicnsible 
Whigsdo notdiffer now-a-days much 
from sensible Tories with respect 
to them; and therefore, in the deal¬ 
ing with these questions, Mr. Mac- 
aiiiay, both as a lawyer and histo¬ 
rian, appears to much more advan¬ 
tage than when heaping his coals of 
fire upon the heads of obstinate Ja¬ 
cobites and dreamyNou-Jurora. This 
we from the first anticipated: wo 
further expected, and as it now ap¬ 
pears with justice, that much light 
would be thrown upon the intrigues 
which have made the Scottish his¬ 
tory of this 'period a mass of 
most inextricable con^psion. AfW 
making every deduction for some 
fgults which it is impossible not to 
see, we still think the two volumes 
under review full of grave, serious 
matter, treated for the most part in 
agravc, earnest, and worthy manner, 
and often leaving little or no^ng 
more to be said upon the subjects of 
which they treat. 

The conquest had been accom* 
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plished wiUiout a blow; James bad 
Bed, desertingbia subjects and bis 
army, and William and Mary 
reigned. But with this apparently 
oulminating point of their fortunes 
commenced, in reality, the most 
anxious and difficult part of their 
career. SkilfuUy ana justly ba» 
Mr. Macaulay pointed out the many 
shoals and quicksands that beset 
their course: the extreme difficulty 
there was in reuniting all the scat¬ 
tered elements of government which 
a terrible revolution had dispersed. 
Tho union of parties, in trutn irre¬ 
concilable, had put the Friuce of 
Orange upon the throne; but it had 
dissolved even in the moment of 
success, and the bitterness of faction 
rendered any government by a union 
of parties afmost impossible. How 
was tho king to guide himself be¬ 
tween powerful masses, whose ten¬ 
dencies were in diametrically op¬ 
posite directions P Was he to dis¬ 
appoint and humiliate the Whigs 
in their hour of triumph—his and 
their triumph? or was he to secure 
them in his interests by sacrificing 
the Cavaliers and the Church to 
their revenge P Were CJaren don and 
Nottingham to fall, that the manes 
of l^ssell and Sidney^niight have 
rest? Was the advent of a prince 
who had come to put down a perse¬ 
cutor, to be the inauguration of a 
new persecution ? And even could 
these difficulties be got over, to 
whom u'cro the different depart¬ 
ments of government to he en¬ 
trusted ?—u here were statesmen to 
be found, honest at once and expe¬ 
rienced, well affected and capable 
of conducting the public business,— 
above all, of restoring efficiency to 
tho various public establishments, 
which had been ruined by a long 
course of mismanagement,but woula 
inevitably and at once be called upon ^ 
to supply the meang of meeting a 
civil ii not a foreign warP And 
how would the king, educated in 
Oalvinistic doctrines and habits, be 
able to conciliate the High Churq^, 
still so popular in Englftnd, without 
relinquishing his chenshed ideas of 
toleration, wluch were unpopular 
with all parties? All these ques¬ 
tions were full of obvious difficulty; 
yet on any one of them his fate 
might depend: and to them was 
adaod the certainty of other serious 


complications, in each of the three 
Idngdoms which ho meant to rule. 
In England, it was sure that the 
party which had incited and gained 
tlie most by his invasion. Would not 
lose the opportunity afibrdod by 
their triumph, of reviewing and 
settling in their own way the terms 
of the relation between tho Crown 
and the nation; and that limitations 
of the royal power would be pro¬ 
posed which were little likely to be 
more to his taste than that of his 
father-in-law or grandfather. 

An armed resistance as assuredly 
awaited him in Ireland, where 
Tyrconncll had already called the 
Celtic population to rise en masae, 
and exterminate the intrusive Pro¬ 
testant Anglo - Saxon. Without 
submitting to great sacrifices, be 
could not expect the selfish politi¬ 
cians of Scotland to join his side, 
and give him* the crown of their 
proud and ancient kingdom. Above 
all, it must be clear to bim tlmt the 
great European coalition against 
France, of which he was indeed the 
soul, but without whoso aid it was 
impossible for him to maintain him¬ 
self, would bo considerably endan¬ 
gered by any check to his success 
or secure govemmentin this country: 
nay, might be much w'eokcned 
should his affairs here require hu 
frequent or long absences from their 
armies and councils. 

To several of these points Mr. 
Macaulay addresses himself with 
great success. The first three chap¬ 
ters of the third volume are devoted 
respectively to England, Ireland, 
anu Scotland, at the moment when 
the Convention handed tho crown 
of the first kingdom to tho Prince 
aiyl Princess of Orange, and con¬ 
tain an elaborate account of the 
principal parties and persons who 
were at once called upon to take an 
active port in the future settlement 
of these islands. A fourth chapter, 
which should in a similar manner 
have explained the relations with 
the continent of Europe, is. wc much 
regret to say, entirely wanting: nor, 
from the beginning to the end of 
the work, is &is want attempted to 
be made good. 

As mi^nt be expected, Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay evinces a thorough acquaint¬ 
ance wi^ the views and aims, the 
hopes and disappointments of the 
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leading Fnglisb politicians; and 
sketches witli a powerful hand the 
struggles of the dilFerent parties, 
and the skilful management of Wil¬ 
liam, in Ilia anxiety to avail himself 
of talent, integrity, and patriotism, 
wherever he might find those quali¬ 
ties, and in his determination to 
avoid the condition of being the king 
only of a faction. Talent no doubt 
was there in abundance, and resolu¬ 
tion too: but integrity and patriot¬ 
ism arc among the rarer virtues at 
all times, and never perhaps were 
they less common than at that time 
among those whom skill and expe¬ 
rience placed at the head of con¬ 
tending parties. Although w'e think 
that our author, in his zeal for Wil¬ 
liam, colours the rest of his picture 
a little en mir^ wo admit imit the 
difficulties were very great, the 
the cliiefs very factious, the parties 
very unmanageable, *and the king 
very prudent and wise. It certainly 
was a time which called for many 
compromises, and many such were 
mode: but, on the whole, our 
titude is due to those who 
succeed in mastering the dis¬ 
cordant and tempestuous elements, 
and reducing them to order. We 
think that william's own position 
among the alwavs embittered and 
often unprincipled people with 
whom he had to deal, is well and 
clearly pointed out: and wc can 
go a long way with his enthu¬ 
siastic eulogist, in his praise of the 
firmness, coolness, and judgment 
which the king displayed under cir¬ 
cumstances which so severely taxed 
every energy of his wearied mind. 
That he was personally unpopular, 
and much by his own lault, cannot 
be denied: and even Mr. Macaulay 
admits this, though perhaps not to 
the due extent. We beneve that 
this unpopularity attended him 
wherever he went, and was not 
wholly dependent upon his novel 
position in England. Though his 
selfish rudeness may have been ag¬ 
gravated by this, and was naturally 
most offensive to the people witL 
whom he was brought into uie near¬ 
est contact, it was strongly mani¬ 
fested elsewhere: and several of the 
German princes, who entertained a 
high reverence for his character as 
a ruler, were anything but edified 
by his manners as a man. But still 


those were net times for choosing 
a king on account of his cour¬ 
tesy. Other qualities there were 
w'hich the emergency imperatively 
required, and these William pos¬ 
sessed in abundance. Even obsti¬ 
nacy, which in other times might 
Jiave been a fatal vice, was in liis 
circumstances often a virtue. Po¬ 
pular or not, he w'as an absolute 
necessity of the situation; the choice 
lay between him, a Bepublic, and a 
Restoration; and the nation rallied 
round him, as they did afterwards 
round a much more offensive and 
less gifted prince, upon the recur¬ 
rence of a sunilor difficulty. 

The groatParliamcntory struggles 
which followed immediately his ac¬ 
cession are justly dwelt upon in 
^ery great detuil. They arc in 
fact, lor our generation, the most 
instructive events of the period j and 
in the present situation of Europe 
it is impossible to say how soon 
they may become important prece¬ 
dents ; indeed, this use of the v ork 
is one cause of its popularity in 
more than one foreign country. The 
Houses (more especially the Com¬ 
mons) were now beginning to as¬ 
sume the position which they liave 
since mainlined in our modified 
polity. They had to put their hand 
to that last work which was to be 
the completion of a revolution 
whose commencement dated at least 
from ninety years before,and in such 
a way that henceforward no revolu¬ 
tion should be necessary or possible. 
And although they were very far 
from foreseeing all the ultimate con¬ 
sequences of their own acts, it must 
be confessed that the fabric which 
they with so much difficulty reared 
was a noble specimen of political 
architecture. 

How the Convention by a bold 
^ act of autonomy became a Parlia¬ 
ment, and as ^ such proceeded to 
settle many pomts which reqmred 
immediate attention, is carefully de¬ 
scribed;—^ho w they abolishedhearth- 
mpney, from the diays of William the 
Conqueror the most justly un¬ 
popular of taxes;—by what accident 
men who agreed in nothing but in 
their detestation of standing armies, 
were driven to pass a Mutiny Bill, 
without which no standing army 
can existhow the leaders of a re¬ 
volution on behalf of liberty were 
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compelled to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act within a few mosths of 
its successful termination; this, and 
much moro, is excellently aet forth 
in the first chapter of the third 
volume. And so are the measures 
which were devised for the regula¬ 
tion of the Church and its distracted 
affairs. Perhaps no part of the 
work better deserves to be read than 
tho whole history of the Toleration 
and Comprehension Bills, and tho 
Act to Believe Dissenters from the 
Operation of the Test Act; one of 
these it is well known did, tw'o did 
not, pass. Wo quite agree with our 
author, that many who have been 
taught to look upon the Toleration 
Bill as the great charter of religious 
liberty, will learn with surprise and 
disappointment what was the real 
nature of that celebrated statute. 
It was forindeedfrom accomplishing 
all that ardent upholders of the great 
doctrine, * That no man ought to 
labour under political disabilities by 
reason of his religious belief,* have 
at all times desired; far from doing 
all- that William himself awould 
gladly hare done. But it placed 
dissenters from tho Church in a po- < 
sition which was infinitely better 
than that wliich they had held, and 
put an end for ever to & great deal 
of undeserved hardship. We may 
bo permitted also to rejoice that it 
supplied a precedent w'hich could be 
act^ upon in a future time, wiien 
altered circumatanccs hod disposed 
men’s minds to gentler dealiug with 
our dissenting fellow-subjects. Mr. 
ISlacaulay’s remarks upon this law 
deserve to be quoted:— 

The Toleration Aet approaches very 
near to the idea of a great English law. 
To a jurist versed in theory of legis¬ 
lation, but not intimately acquainted 
with the temper of the sects ana parties 
into which foe nation was divided at 
the time of tho Kevolution, that Act 
would seem to be a m^re chaos of ab¬ 
surdities and contradictions. It will 
not bear to be tried by sound general 
principlee. Nay, it will not bear to be 
tried by any principle, sound or unsound, 
liie sound principle is, that mere theo¬ 
logical error ot^ht not to be punished 
by foe civil m^d^trate. This principle 
the Toloation Act not only does not 
recognise, but positively disclaims. Not 
a single (me of foe cruel laws enacted 
against nonconformists by the Tudors or 
the Stuarts is repealed. Persecution 


continues to be foe general rule: tole¬ 
ration is foe exertion. Nor is this all. 
The freedom which is given to conscienoe 
is given in the most capricious manner. 

• • a « * 

These are some of the obvious faults 
which must strike eveiy person who ex¬ 
amines the Toleration Act by that 
standard of just reason which is the 
same in all countries and all ages. But 
these very faults may appear to be 
merits, when we take into consideration 
the passions and prejudices of those for 
whom the Toleration Act was framed. 
This law, abounding with eontradio- 
tioDB which every smatterer in political 
philosophy can detect, did what a law 
framed by the utmost skill of thegreatest 
masters of political philosophy might 
have failed to do. That the provisions 
which have been recapitulatecf are cum¬ 
brous, puerile, inconsistent with each 
other, inconsistent with the true theory 
of religions liberty, must be acknow¬ 
ledged. All that can be said in their 
defence is this, foat they removed a vast 
mass of evil without shocking a vast 
mass of prejudice; that they put an 
end at once and for ever, without one 
division in either House of Parliament, 
without one riot in foe streets, with 
scarcely one audible murmur even from 
the cl^es most deeply tainted with 
bigotry, to a persecution which had 
raged during foiir generations, which 
hfi^ broken innumerable hearts, which 
had made innumerable firesides deso¬ 
late, which had filled the prisons with 
men of whom the world was not worthy, 
which had* driven thousands of foose 
honest, diligent, and God-fearing yeo¬ 
men and artisans who are the true 
strength of a nation, to seek a refuge 
beyond the ocean, among the wigwams 
of red Indians and the lairs of panthers. 
Such a defence, however weak it m.'iy 
appear to some shallow speimlators, will 
probably be thought complete by states¬ 
men. 

Tho history of the Comprehon- 
sion Bill and Test Act is very inte¬ 
resting and most amusingly written, 
* although the graver judges of his¬ 
torical style will perhaps ^d some 
cause of offenco in tlie humorous 
manner in which Mr. Macaulz^ sots 
forth the views both of orthodox 
churchmen and well-fed dissenting 
rabbis. do not ourselves hhe 
ibis artifice of .our anthor; but wo 
willingly excuse it, in consideration 
of the vigorous view which he gives 
of the different parties, and foe wise 
principle which lies at foe founda¬ 
tion ox his judgment. 
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Apart from slight outbreaks of 
personal feeling, which, however, 
always show themselves uuder forms 
borrowed from the literature of the 
period of which he treats, Mr. 
Macaulay gives just views of those 
great church questions with which, 
both in point of time and principle, 
that of the Non^jurors is closely 
connected. His results are, in truth, 
nearly always our own; he is mostly 
right in his conclusions; but we 
are too often led to wish that another 
manner had been selected to re¬ 
commend them to his readers. We 
do not doubt that what we ob¬ 
ject to is in a great measure the 
efiect of Mr. Macaulay’s selecting 
the very language of contemporary 
satirists and dr^atists to express 
Ills own meaning, and of his tbus 
identifying himself too much—per¬ 
haps more than he himself knows— 
wi^ the passions cf the time he 
describes, and whose exaggerations 
he endorses. The principles of the 
Hon-jurors were unquestionably ex¬ 
travagant and mischievous; the 
doctrmcB of Filmer atrocious; the 
conduct of Bancroft most childish, 
if not worse; that of Turner in the 
highest degree criminal. But never¬ 
theless, we think the Non-jurors, 
wrong-headed, weak, factious as 
thev were, have not been treated 
with perfect fairness. They w^ere 
justly deprived of their benefices; 
out is it so dear that they are justly 
sneered and laughed at now, for 
suficriiig rather than sinniim P How 
would it have been had James re¬ 
turned, and Fowler or Stilliogfleet 
also become Non-jnrorsP 
Much more to our taste is the de¬ 
scription of Ireland under the ad¬ 
ministration of Tyrconnel. The 
measures of that iniquitous satfap 
to root out the Saxon and Pro¬ 
testant race; the condition of the 
people and the barbarians; the con¬ 
duct of those who, having gone 
through a long course of training to 
barbansm, had become worse barba¬ 
rians than their teachers,—all is ad¬ 
mirably described, and gives evi¬ 
dence of a thorough study of singu- 
laxlvdifiScult social conditions. lids 
k tae case throughout the work with 
the events, in Ireland, and for this 
we are tmder great obligations to 
Qur author; for these events, and 
ike contcnnpora&eous struggles in 


Scotland, have been hitherto very 
imper^ctly understood. Both these 
eountnes have been most carefully 
studied, and nowhere is Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay’s style 80 grave and pure, as 
in the clmpters in which he deals 
with the events to which their pecu¬ 
liar circums^ces gave rise. Here 
is a passage which contains in itself 
tile key to a whole terrible history,— 
a history of which we have not yet 
lived to see the end. It describes 
the relative position of the English 
and Irish in Ireland at the close of 
i68S. 

Thus the civil power had. in the space 
of a few months, been transferred from 
the Saxon to the Celtic population. The 
transfer of the military power had been 
not less complete, llie army, which 
under the command of Ormond bad 
been the chief safeguard of the English 
ascendancy, had ceased to exist. 'Whole 
regiments had been dissolved and recon¬ 
structed. Six thousand Protestant ve¬ 
terans, deprived of their bread, were 
brooding in retirement over their 
wrongs, or bad crossed the sea and 
joined the standard of William. Their 
place ^as supplied by men who had 
long suffered oppression, and who, find- 
. ing themselves suddenly transformed 
from slaves into masters, were impatient 
to pay back, with accumulated usury, 
the heavy d^bt of injuries and insults. 
The new soldiers, it was said, never 
passed an Englishman without cursing 
him and calling him by some foul name. 
They were the terror of every Protestant 
innkeeper; for from the moment when 
they came under his roof, they ate and 
drank everything: they paid for no¬ 
thing ; and by their rude swaggering 
they scared more respectable guests 
from his door. ♦ * * 

On which side the first blow was struck, 
was a question which Williamites and 
Jacobite afterwards debated with much 
asperity. But no question could bo 
more idle. History must do to both 
parties the justice which neithhr has 
ever done to the other, and must admit 
that both had fiur pleas and cruel pro* 
vocations. Both been pla^, by a 
fiite for which neither was answmble, 
in such a situation that, human nature 
being what it is, they could not but re¬ 
gard eadi other with enmity. During 
three years the government which might 
have reconciled them had si^tematiofdly 
employed its whole power for the pui^ 
pose of inflmping tiieir enmity to zna^ 
ness. It was now impossible to esta¬ 
blish in Ireland a just and beneficent 
government a government which should 
know no distinction of race or of sect, 
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% g07enim«nt which, while ntrictly re¬ 
specting the li^ta guarenteed hy lew 
to the new land-ownen, should alle* 
Tiate by a judicious libei^ity the mis¬ 
fortunes of the ancient gentry. Such 
a government Jamee might have esta- 
bl^ed in the days of his TOwer. But 
the opportunity had passed away: oom- 
promise had become impossilue: the 
two infumted castes were alike con¬ 
vinced that it was necessary to oppress 
or to be oppressed, and that there could 
be no safety but in victory, vengeance, 
and dominion. They agreed only in 
spuming out of the way every mediator 
who sought to reconcile them. 

After seeing some of their most 
flourishing settlements destroyed, 
and flnding no longer any secnrity* 
in their own houses, the English 
population gradually drew together 
in one or two great masses. The, 
fury of these men may be imagined: 
ruined, driven from the spots which 
they alone had made cultivable, 
subjected to a race which they 
had insulted, and doubting of life, 
liberty, and honour, they naturally 
met in a frame of mind which be¬ 
comes heroic from its xery noamess 
to despair. Whether the King of 
England could help them, they 
knew not; hut they could help 
themselves, and they did. The 
siege, defence, and rehc^of London¬ 
derry, one of the grandest episodes 
in any national history, is told by 
Mr. Macaulay with all the enthu¬ 
siasm which it deserves: it is one of 
the finest passages in his work, and 
none the less for his having drawn 
very largely upon the contemporary 
narratives*' Nothing, on the other 
hand, can be better than the whole 
analysis ofKingJames'sposition, be¬ 
tween his Enghsh and Irish advisers, 
and French allies, military and diplo¬ 
matic. Never have w'o before been 
enabled so clearly to discern the 
hopelessness of a cause which was to 
be maint^ed by such auxiliaries. 
And yet, even hete, we doubt 
whether Mr. Macaulay has not 
drawn- the figure of James too 
unfavourably. Surdy smne allow¬ 
ance must be made for a man placed 
in such oiroumstancea, and unques¬ 
tionably labouring under the deepest 
of afi concMvable disappointments. 
It is perfectly clear that James had 
been led tot believe that his ap¬ 
pearance in Ireland would produce 
a great movement among his par¬ 


tisans in England and Scotland; 
had this really taken place, his posi¬ 
tion woold have been very difieront. 
But between the French, who meant 
to use him in order to make Ire* 
land a French province, and the 
native Xrish, who demanded the pro- 
Bcription of all the English in Xrc- 
Iwd, there w'aa nothing but ruin 
and despair. In truth, he w^as de¬ 
ceived or betrayed on every side. 
The English, upon whom ho relied, 
did not rise in his favour; the events 
of Scotland, which miaht have re¬ 
trieved his cause, turned also against 
it; and the check to his arms at 
Londonderry, Newton Butler, and 
other places, rendered even his stay 
in Ireland no longer safe. Wc think: 
that, imder all these circumstances, 
he would have been justified in re¬ 
turning to France before the 
battle of the Bojme had rendered 
even his personal security doubtful. 

Mr. Mifeaulay has shown very 
justly how different was the state 
of affairs in Scotland and Ire¬ 
land. The last country, William 
had taken possession of as a matter 
of coarse when he took possession 
of England. But King or Scotland 
he could not bo till a Scottish Con- 
veution or Parliament called him to 
the throne. Becent publications 
have thrown a great deal of new 
light upon the objects and intrigues 
of the Scotch statesmen at this 
time, and these have been carefully 
used, as well as the old and well- 
known materials. They present, 
indeed, a melancholy picture of 
political depravity, but we cannot 
doubt that it is a true one. We 
believe that Mr. Macaulay has 
given a just account, in all essential 
particulars, of what took place in 
thd Scottish Parliament, bciore and 
after the members accepted Wil¬ 
liam as their king. It is difficult 
for us to speak with temper of the 
church quarrels iu Scotland, and wo 
are almost tempted to go all len^hs 
widi otir author, who certainly lays 
the rod with great vigour, both upon 
Presbyterians and Cameronians; 
but it is a question which lies ^o 

a -rooted in tiie hearts of all 
men, that we absolutely de¬ 
cline to enter upon it, and admire 
Mr. Macaulay's courage for doing- 
so. But one remark we must allow 
ourselves upon a subject which has 
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evidently a great hold n^n his feel¬ 
ings—the use of torture in Scotland 
(vol. iii. 2 S 9 , &c). It has been con¬ 
tinually referred to in his former 
volumes, and is so in several places 
in these; always as it should be, 
with indignation and horror. But 
we doubt very much whether it 
would have been so easy a thing to 
abolish it in 1689 , or that the Par¬ 
liament of that day is to blame for 
not having done so. It was no 
peculiar practice of Scotland, but 
prevailed in France and Germany, 
everywhere, in short, where the cus¬ 
toms of the Boman law had been 
adopted. It was illegal in England 
only because the I^man law had 
never been suffered here, and it is 
to this that Fortescuc alludes in tlie 
passage to which Mr. Macaulay 
refers. But we cannot believe that 
he has put the riglit construction 
upon the words uscrl in the * Claim 
or Bight.* In this, the use of tor¬ 
ture, ioit/iout evidence^ or in ordi- 
‘nary cases, is declared to he illegal, 
and from these words it is inferred, 
* the use of the torture, therefore, 
where there was strong evidence, 
and where the crime was cstra- 
ordinary, was, by the plainest im- 
jdication, declared to be according 
to law.’ Surely this means no more 
than it meant elsewhere, viz., that 
in certain w'ell-hnown cases, and at 
a certain stage of the process, tor¬ 
ture might be applied, but not by 
any means at the mere discretion of 
the judges. There was, wc pre¬ 
sume, in Scotland, a preliminary in¬ 
quiry, whether the case fell under 
Uie catego^ or not. It is probable 
that the Estates could not have 
abolished it without at the same 
time revising their whole system 
of law, which was not to be expected 
from them. 

From the intrigues of the Low- 
landers and the baffled plans of 
Dundee and Balcarrcs, Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay hurries us to the glens and 
moiutaina of the Gaelic * clans. 
Here was an opportunity for revel¬ 
ling in poetic description,—and it 
has not been lost. Throughout all 
his history we have had occasion to 
observe how veiy much Mr. Msc- 
aul^has lain , under the inffuenco 
of mr^W. Scott: it peeped out in 
iiccbimt of thefelations between 
Saien and Horman; in bis cha¬ 


racter of the Puritans; in his torture 
chamber of the Council; and we 
must say that it reveals itself fully 
and inmsputably in his picture of 
the clans. We will not, however, 
blame this, since it has helped us to 
a number of most brilliant pages. 
Nor can we doubt that the judg¬ 
ment which is drawn respecting 
these mountaineers is a tiue one. 
They were at feud among them¬ 
selves; tliey spoiled the Lovdanders, 
and were hated by them: they liked 
cattle-stealing better than wearing, 
sporting and nshing better than field 
labour (in which, by the by, they 
were hardly to blame, seeing that 
without blackcock and salmon they 
must generally have gone supperless 
to bed); they adored their chiefs or 
petty princes, and cared not who 
called himself king in Jjondon or 
Edinburgh. Their pohtics turned 
neither on Whig norxory grounds: 
if Mac Callum More was Wil- 
liamitc, Lochiel and Glengarry 
mounted the white cockade; if he 
supported the House of Hanover, 
they were in arms for the Pretender. 
Tins is all very ably shown, and very 
ably applied to explain tlio fate of 
Dundee’s expedition, and all the sub¬ 
sequent events of the Highland in¬ 
surrection. 

It is quite impossible for us in the 
space allotted to our remarks to fol¬ 
low our author through the many in¬ 
teresting su^ects which he brings 
before us. But this is of little con¬ 
sequence : the book is in every man’s 
bands, and all its beauties have long 
been familiar. We leave therefore 
the plots and intrigues; the parlia- 
raentaiy struggles; the East India 
Company’s monopoly; the great 
monetary reform; even the brilliant 
and ingenious defence of a National 
Debt, to other liands. We say 
again, tliat often while we admire 
and wonder, we lament that so 
much beauty Uhould be disfigured 
by such ungentle passion. .Even 
Mary’s death and William’s sorrow 
must be passed over; nor can wo 
follow Mr. Macaulay to the field, 
assist at his lively descriptions of 
battles and sieges, La Ho^e, and 
Mons, and Namur, and Landen- 
Our space is small, and we hasten 
to what, perhaps, will not find else- 
whci^e SO' much attention as we are 
disposed to bestow upon it. 
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Wo have passed ve^ rapidly over 
tHe English part of William’s story, 
partly bccaQ6& it would hare been 
impossible, within our limits, to 
follow his historian in detail; 
partly because these portions of the 
work are certain to receive ample 
justice from our contemporaries; 
but still more, because we feel 
anxious to call attention to the 
large field of action which he leaves 
weU-nigh untouched. We mean, of 
course, the foreign policy of Wil¬ 
liam. Mr. Macaulay tells us more 
than once that the king was his own 
foreign secretory: he justifies this, 
not ohly upon the acquiescence of 
the wisest politicians of the time, 
but upon grounds which are in 
themselves amply sufficient. Now, 
if William’s true neatness lay in the 
manner in which lie framed and up- 
licld the coalition against Tiowis; if 
this was pre-cminuntly his own work, 
one iu wnich a share of honour could 
not be claimed by any Englishman; 
has not Mr. Macaulay done injus¬ 
tice to his hero in letting[ us know 
so little of the difficulties •which 
were to be overcome, and the means 
by which success was atiainedP Must 
we not naturally be anxious to 
know what obstacles wgre to be re¬ 
moved, what coofiicting interests re¬ 
conciled, by the man who took upon 
himself to consolidate and wield so 
vast a power P Here,'however, Mr. 
Macaulay leaves us nearly in the 
dark, contenting himself with a few 
sentences hero uid there, of a very 
indefinite and general character, 
laudatory of Wilfiam, abusive of his 
allies, particularly the Princes of 
the Empire, but conveying either no 
clear impression at all, or a very un¬ 
fair one. 

This is much to be renotted on 
many accounts, and, in the opinion 
of all good judges, will sorionuy de¬ 
tract from the value of his work. 
Erom the social poiition whldi he 
holds, M>. Macaulay would, with¬ 
out doubt, have been enabled^ to 
obtain the most valuable roateri^b 
a history of the German share in 
4hese events, had he willed it. What 
is not readily accessible to others, 
could have been so to him, the Mi¬ 
nister who had assisted in ruling this 
great country, the historian already 
so well known in eiil literary circles 
abroad. What the Saxon archivist 
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might have refused the Hessian, or 
the Hanoverian the Prussian, would 
(at all events in very great measure) 
have been placed at the service of 
one who stood so entirely aloof 
from all petty national jeelouayi But 
there is not only not the slightest 
trace in his book of Lis having at¬ 
tempted to collcot such inform^ion 
as might thus have been obtained, 
but even of his having thought it 
worth while to consult more Uian a 
single Glenuan autlior. We must 
say that the history of a Prince who 
only became what he was by acting 
with the combined forces of North¬ 
ern Europe, seems to us very de¬ 
fective, when nearly all mention of 
the largest part of Northern Europe 
is entirely passed over in silence, or 
slightingly let down with a shrug 
and a sneer. It is all very well for 
Mr. Macaulay to do his best for the 
exaltation of William, but it is too 
much to ask us on this account to 
set down every one else: to bo un¬ 
just to all his contemporaries, merely 
for the sake of being more than just 
to him. We must prelude to what 
we have to say on this subject in 
Mr. Macaulay^s own strains. After 
speaking of the difficulties which 
arose from the side of Sweden and 
Denmark, two states which wore 
not very nearly interested in the 
issue of iho contest, on merely poli¬ 
tical grounds, but had tiieir maritime 
position and trade to defend, and 
uadto this end projected a 8o*called 
tiers parti, or third party, ho pro¬ 
ceeds thus with respect to the brer- 
man princes:— 

Meanwhile the coalition, which the 
Third Party on one side and the Pope 
on the other were trying to dissolve, was 
in€io small danger of falling to pieces 
from mere rottenness. Two of the allied 
powers, and two only, were hearty in 
the common cause ; England dnwing 
after her the other Brimh kingdoms; 
and Holland drawing after her the other 
Batavian commonweals. England and 
HoUud were, indeed tom by internal 
fSsotions, and were separated from each 
other by mutual jealousies and antipa¬ 
thies ; but both were fully resolved not 
to submit .to French domination sihd 
both were ready to bear their share, 
and more than their Aare, of the 
ehwges of the contest. Most of 
tile members of the confederacy were 
not nations, but men—an Emperor, a 
King, Electors, Dukes; and of these 

L 
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men there was scareely one whose whole 
Bpnl was in the struggle, scarcdy one 
who did not hang back, who did not find 
some excuse for omitting to fulfil his 
engagements, who did not expect to be 
hired to defend his own righte and in> 
terests s^unst the common enemy. 
But the war was the war of the people 
of England and of the people of llol- 
land. Had it not been so, the burdens 
which it made necessary would not have 
been borne by either England or Holland 
during a single year. When William 
ud t^t he would rather die sword in 
hand than humble himself before France, 
he expressed what was felt not by him¬ 
self (done, but by two great communi¬ 
ties of which he was the first magistrate. 
With those two communities unhappily 
other states had little sympathy. In¬ 
deed those two conununities were re- 
nrded by other states as rich, plain¬ 
dealing, generous dupes are regarded by 
needy sharpers. England and Holland 
were wealthy, and they were zealous. 
Their wealth excited tKe cupidity of the 
whole alliance; and to that wealth their 
zeal was the key. They were perse¬ 
cuted with sordid importunity by all 
tbeir confederates, from Ceesar, who, in 
the pride of his solitary dignity, would 
not honour King William witli the title 
of majesty, down to the smallest Mar¬ 
grave, who could see his whole princi¬ 
pality from the cracked windows of the 
mean and ruinous old house which ho 
called his palace. It was not enough 
that England and Holland famished 
much more than their contingents to the 
war by land, and bore unassisted the 
whole charge of the war by sea. They 
were beset by a crowd of illustrious 
mendicants, some rude, some obse¬ 
quious, but all indefatigable and insa¬ 
tiable. One prince came mumping to 
them annually, with a lamentable story 
about his distiessea. A more sturdy 
beggar threatened to join the Third 
Party, (md to make a separate peace 
with France^ if bis demands were not 
granted. £vei 7 sovereign, too, bad his 
ministers aud favourites; and theso 
ministers and favourites wwe perpe¬ 
tually lunting that France was willing 
to pay them for detaching tiieir masters 
from coalition, and that it would be 
pndent in England and Holland to out- 
Sid France. Yet the embarrassment 
caused by the lapacity of the allied 
oourU was scarcely greater than tiie em¬ 
barrassment caused by their ambition 
and their pride. This prince had set 
Jus heart on some childish distinction— 
a title or a cross —and would do nothing 
Ibr the common cause till his wishes 
were-accomplished. That prince chose 
to fancy that he bad been ^ghted, and 


would not stir till reparation had been 
made to him. The Duke of Brunswick* 
Lunenburg would not furnish a battalion 
for the d^ence of Geiinany unless he 
was made an Elector. The Elector of 
Brandenburg declared that he was as hos¬ 
tile as he bad ever been to France; but he 
had been ill-used by the Spanish <^vem- 
ment; and he therefore would not suffer 
his soldiers to be employed in the de¬ 
fence of the Spanish Netherlands. He 
was willing to bear his share of the war, 
but it must be in bis own way; he must 
have the command of a distinct army; 
and he must be stationed between the 
Itbine and the Meuse. The Elector of 
Saxonycomplainedthatbad winter-quar* 
ters had beon assigned to his troops; 
he therefore recalled them just when 
they should have been preparing to take 
the field, but vezy coolly offered to eend 
them back if England and Holland 
would give him tour hundred thousand 

rix dollars. 

To keep the German Princes steady was 
no easy task; but it wna (tccomplished. 
Money was distributed among them; 
much less indeed than they asked, 
but much more than they had any de¬ 
cent pretence for asking, ^yith the 
Electoic of Saxony a composition was 
made. He bad, together with a strong 
appetite for subsidies, a great desire to 
be a member of the most select aud 
illustrious oi-ders of knighthood. It 
seems that in^'icad of the four hundred 
tliousand rix-doUars, which he had de¬ 
manded, he consented to accept one 
himdred thousand and the garter. His 
prime minister, Seboning, the most 
covetous and perfidious ofmankind, was 
secured by a pension. For the Duke of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg, WilUaiu, not 
without difficulty, procured the long- 
desired title of Elector of Hanover. By 
such means as theso, the breaches which 
had divided the coition were so skil¬ 
fully repaired that it appeared still to 
present a firm front to the enemy. 

There is so c^raordinary a min* 
^ling of fact and misrepTesentation 
m tuis whole passage, that it is only 
conceivable upon the supposition of 
Mr. Macaulay% haring misunder¬ 
stood and exaggeratea William’s 
own expressions—expressions un¬ 
guarded, perhaps, in uiemselves; or 
of William’s having entirely shut his 
eves to the reciprocal claims of hia 
(^es and himself. Who, we should 
like to know, were all theso Mar* 
graves, the smaHest of whom pos¬ 
sessed so small an estate and such 
cracked windows P How many 
Margrares were there in Suropn 
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tlien — sorereign princes, h&Ting 
troops to let out at hire for a con- 
sideration P For that any one else 
should make anv claim at all is im¬ 
possible. Surety the Margraye of 
jBaden-Durlach, better known as 
Frince liouis of Baden, is not the 
prince who is meant here. 'One 
prince came mumping annually.* 
Was this the Duke of Xorr^e or 
the Elector of the Palatinate P As 
for the ' sturdy beggars’ who threat¬ 
ened to join the Third Party, and 
their ministers and fayourites, we 
, will speak anon. The other asser- 
tlonawetakeycrbatim:' This prince 
had set his heart on some childish 
distinction,* &c. Of course this 
alludes to the same thing as we find 
referred to a little further on (p. 
265 ); 

With the Elector of Saxony a com¬ 
position was made. He had, toother 
with a strong appetite for subsimes, a 
great de^e to to a member of the most 
select and UluBtrious orders of knight¬ 
hood. It seems that, instead of the 
400,000 rix-dollars which he bad de¬ 
manded, be consented to accept 100,000 
and the garter. His prime minister 
Schbning, the most coyetous and per¬ 
fidious of mankind, was secured by a 
pension. 

Wc fear that our adfeount will not 
quite bear out Mr. Macaulay in this 
sweeping censure. The facts of the 
case are these. The new Elector of 
Saxony agreed to furnish 12,000 
men to act against France, on con¬ 
dition of receiying 400,000 crowns 
(about £100,000) for supplies and 
outfit, which expenses were to be 
diyided among the confederates. 
The share paid by the King was 
100,000; by the States, go, 000; by 
Brandenburg, Brunswick, and Hesse 
(circle of Lower Saxony), 50,000; 
and the remaining 200,000 by the 
Emperor and the town of Frank¬ 
fort.* There were great j^ousietf 
between the Elector and Prince 
Louis of Baden, which, howeyer, 
seem to haye begun rather with the 
latter than the former; and attempts 
were made to send the Saxonb to 
fight for the Emperor in Hungary, 
a seryice which, on political and 


s^taiT grounds, was unpopular 
with all the German prince^. Fi¬ 
nally, the Elector took the command 
of 1^ own contingent on the Bhine, 
seryed with the trom of the Ismd- 
grare in the affair or Zwingenborff, 
and afterwards with the Margraren 
army in the fortified camp orcein. 
What he might further hare done 
cannot be judged, as he died a few 
months later. Now, with regard to 
the Garter, it would hare been only 
natnral to expect that it would be 
sent to the new Elector shortly after 
his accession, as it had been to the 
new El^tor of Brandenburg shortty 
after his.f But Mr. Macaulay is 
still more unjust to John George, 
inasmuch as mere is good reason to 
beliere that his anxiety for it was 
first set on foot by WiUiam, or the 
States, or both, and that he was 
excited purposely to the vanity 
which is nere laid to his charge in 
so contomptnous a manner. On 
discussing what presents should be 
made to the Saxon ministers, on 
the Elector’s joining the Allies, it 
was proposed by Baron ran Hecke- 
ren, the States’ ambassador, that 
the Grand Chamberlain should have 
4000 dollars. Colt thus re]>ort8 a 
conversation with him to Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Blathwayt:— 

He of himself named 4000 dollars as 
a present to toe Grand Chamberlain, for 
that he had given him (v. H.) great as¬ 
sistance, and had been very inetrwnental 
in maiing the Elector so desironsti^ the 
Garter, ^nd doing so much honour at the 
receiving toe order. $ 

So that on this count we fear Mr. 
Macaulay has not at all made out 
his case. Nor is he one whit more 
fortunate with regard to Scdioning. 
*He,’ says Mr. Aracaulay, 'was the 
most covetous and perfidious of 
men,’which character is most pro¬ 
bably taken verbatim from Donna. 
Not having our own copy at ^nd, 
we cannot verify our snspicion. 
But if BO, we be^ to saj that we do 
not look for an impartial testimony 
in such a case ftom a gentleman 
who was nearly connected in blood 
both with WilHam and the Etector 


* CoU to Blathwayt, Feb. snd, 1691-3, O. S. Stepney to Blathwayt, Feb. 
iind, 1695. 

t Frederick succeeded lus father April ^Oth, >688, and received toe Garter 
Feb. ist, 1689-90. John George succeMed Sept, iitb, i69t, and received his 
in January, 1^2-3. 

$ Colt to Blathwayt, Feb. list, 1692-3, 0 . a 
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6 ur/acc to tIow.* * * § These settings writers, that none had so large an 

were generally mnssiv^e, though oc- issue as tliosc of iron. Whole na- 

casionaliyt care was taken to enclose tions, as the Macedonians and 

a transparent stone in so slight a Spartans, were unaequainted with 

rim of gold that the skin of the any other; the ring-loving Eomans 

wearer might be seen through it. wore none else for four hundred 

All rings nad not bezils, the en- years after they became a people; 

graving being sometimes trans- and long after tlic introduction of 

ferred to the metal of which it was gold rings, the slaves, soldiers, and 

composed, and this in cabalistic women of the State, together \vitli a 

rings was often engraved with sym- largo body of the citizens, still con- 

bols round the hoop. Tho make of tinned to wear them. It is true 

plain alithic rings was, from the that, as compared with gold or 

oldest times, what it now is; some bronze rings, those of iron are now 

were a slight hoop, like the modem of rare occurrence j yet wlien it is 

wedding-ring,t some very volumi- considered how extremely liable 

nous; and or these a few, more this metal is to corrode, and how 

‘ showy than commodious,*§ were little wrought iron has actually 

hollow; others were massive, and reached us, the number yet extant 

very ponderous ||—-pondera gemmee shows that tho adoption of them 

(Phny). Many of the latter may must have been general. Silver 

DC found in every dactglotJieca of seals are rare, and w(‘re worn prin- 

aucient gems. ' cipally by the emperors at Conston- 

The materials employed in the tinople. Of clcetrum rings we have 

composition of rings were extremely scon no specimen whatever; that 

various j they occur not only of one they were used is certain, for Helio- 

or more metals, and of an immense dorus speaks of a very massive one, 

number of stones, but of coral, in w'hicli was set an Kthiopic 

ivory, bone, amber, jet, shell, glass, amethyst as large as a * virgin’s 

wood, coal, porcelam, and even of eye’ — quantum ocuhis virginalis 

hair. The metals used in their civcuniscrihit et oeciipat. 
fabrication wore gold, silver, iron, In at least nine cases outof ten, one 

lead, and the mixed metals, bronze metal only was employed in the for* 

and clectrum. Of all these, gold mation of a ring, but instances aro 

and bronze rings are now the most met with of two or more united in 

abundant; though it seems probable, the same annulus; sometimes the 

from tho testimony of ancient hoop is composed of two metals, 

* This is the node of mounting termed a giro by Italian jewellers, and is well- 
known to collectors, who generally prefer it to a more massive form. Its advan¬ 
tages are, that it does not conceal the beauties of the engraving or of the stone, 
either of which may be viewed at any angle, and also that being a very light kind 
of setting it is comparatively cheap, three scudi^ or about thirteen shillings, being 
the average price paid. Unless the collector's gems are set, ho runs a great risk of 
losing some at each exhibition, when, as all know to their cost, they are exceedingly 
apt to slip through tlie fingers ana disappear. 

f Pliny. 

t The Italians occasiooUly wear od memoriam rings, which consist of a series 
of hoops looped t<^tber, so that by drepping one or more off the finger, the rest 
remaining in atiu, the wearer is perpetually reminded of one or more things he 
may intend to do. The ancients merely lifted their rings for this purpose, or 
' wound thread round the hoop, as we do now— * Mnltum enim signa faciunt et ex alia 
memoria venit alia, ut quum translatus anulus, vel illigatus commoneat nos, cur id 
fecerimuB.’—Quintil. 

§ 'Yacuiac cavi etiam majores expeotationes quam commoditates pressagiunt 
propterea quod majorem molem quam gravitatem habeni.’—Artemidor. 

II Mr. Wilkinson, in his Antiquities of Esypt, mentions a very extraordlnaiy 
and interesting one in the possession of a Frenchman at Cairo. It * contained 
twenty Munds' worth of gold,’ and ' consisted of a massive ring, half an inch in its 
laivest diameter, bearing an oblong plinUi, on which the devices were engraved one 
xnoh long, six-tenths in its greatest, and four-tenths in Its smallest breadth; on one 
fkce was the name of King Horns of the eighteenth dynasty; on the other a boni, 
with the l^fend *Lord of strength,’ relerring to the monarch; on one side was a 
scoipion, and on the other a crocodile. 
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with such a treaty as the following 
in his pocket, aud which was so 
fsTourable to ' Cassar’ as to out¬ 
weigh the opposition of three elec¬ 
tors, and nearly all the German 
mncely families. The price paid 
for the electoral hat was as follows: 

The houses of Zell and Hanover, 
and Austria, were mutually to sup¬ 
port each other at all diets and 
conventions of the empire, and 
always to vote alike, except in oases 
where religion, the national or pri¬ 
vate rights of the contracting 
princes were concerned. The re¬ 
admission of Bohemia, in favour of 
the hlmperor, was to be supported 
hj Zell and Hanover; the vote of 
tne new electorate was to be given 
for ever at elections for King of the 
llonians, to ‘Ccosar’s* eldest son. 
For the Turkish war then waging, 
Ihe Dukes were to give 500,000 rix 
dollars, and 6000 men to serve in 
Hungary, besides despatching be- 
tw'ccn 2000 and 3000 to the Uhine 
against the French; and in the war 
against this power, Hanover pledged 
itself to Bland by the Emperor to 
the last. In case of any war with 
the Empire, the Dukes were to give, 
over and above their contingent, 
144,000 rix dollars yearly, or set 
2000 men on foot; ill any war of 
the Emperor, not afieoting the Em¬ 
pire, in Hungary or elsewhere, the 
contingent might be withdrawn, 
but the other services were to re¬ 
main the same. For this the house 
of Zcll-Hauovcr was to receive the 
electoral dignity, and Austria en¬ 
gaged, in case of need, to assist it 
with 4000 men. 

Kow, we cannot bat think that 
the Dukes, even if William did help 
them, did a good deal to help them¬ 
selves. From Mr. Macaulay’s way 
of stating the case, his readers 
might be induced to believe that 
William very generously gave him* 
self a great amouni of gratuitous 
trouble to put an electoral hat on 
their heads, and that they owed it 
entirely to him. Our readen must 
judge between our view of the base 
and Mr. Macaulay’s. We beg, 
however, to say, that our view is 
that also of Frederick the Great. 
Wo have no room to quote his 
opinion, but it may be found in the 


Jfern, de Bfandenh., roh i. p. zoo. 
Moreorer, when we bear in zoiod 
that the Duke of Zell was one of 
the very few princes who were 
made pnvy to William’s designs on 
Engmd, and gave him substant^ 
aid, we ^all think that the family 
of Brunswick-Luneburg bod some 
claims upon him personally. Aud, 
after all, Ernest Augustus got 
merely a titular dignity; nor was it 
till bis son, George Louis, suc¬ 
ceeded to the English throne, and 
could speak out in a way not to be 
misunderstood, that the ninth Elec¬ 
tor was admitted to all the rights 
and privileges attached to his title. 
If *VVilliam did really anything to 
obtain these for him at an earlier 
period, he did not succeed at Frank¬ 
fort or Regensburg. 

As for the new Elector of Bran¬ 
denburg (afterwards Frederick I., 
King of Prussia), he also meets 
with hard treatment at Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay’s hands. He, too, had been 
privy to the attempt on England 
(his father having thought it neces¬ 
sary to communicate it to him), and 
was, perhaps, above all other princes 
of his time, zealous in support of 
the Protestant cause. Wo snail not 
deny that, even as early as 1693, his 
desire to change his electoral hat 
into a crown had been whispered at 
Vienna,* and that this may have 
added to his zeal for the alliance. 
He was now expected to send seve¬ 
ral thousands of the best troops in 
Europe to join the army on the 
Rhine,—men who, under his groat 
father, had given the Swedus their 
bloody ovemrow at FohrbcDin, 
and he is surely to be pardoned for 
wishing to command toom. Ho did 
so, and did good service with them 
before Eaisersworth and Bonn. One 
need not perhaps attach too much 
importance to language of com¬ 
pliment, but when Lexin^n, who 
was sent to congratulate him, 
assured him, in a smemn reception, 
that, next to the king, the English 
looked upon him as the saviour of 
their cause, we may be excused for 
thinking t^t the envoy did not 
mean to make the prince he was 
addressing, as well as himself, the 
la^hingstock of Europe. 

The truth very probably is, that 


* Colt to Southw^. WolfenbUttel, Juiuazy 3, 1693. 
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WiUiam, being his own foreign 
secretary at a time when he had 
quite enough to do to take care of 
hia afiairs at home, was very often 
wearied and orerwhelmed with lus 
work, and gave Tent to hia feelings 
in his correspondence with Heinsins 
in a manner neither complimentary 
nor just to his confederates. For 
from some expressions in the aboTO> 
quoted passage of Mr. Macaulay, it 
snould seem that the king looked 
upon his cause as entirely me same 
as theirs. We are not at all sure 
that this was really the case, w hat- 
CTer the king might have persuaded 
himself. And when we consider 
the whole state of North Germany, 
we really think that many of the 
princes might very reasonably en¬ 
tertain doubts on the subject. At 
the close of the most frigntiiil w ar 
that had ewer raged in Germany, 
the country found itself thrown 
back for more than a century. 
Princes and people had alike been 
ruined. Hanke, in his IlUiory of 
Ertusia (vol. i. p. 56), tells us— 

A ptunful picture of tiie times is 
presented by a set of tables, drawn up 
in the seventeenth century, containing 
a comparison of the number of bouses, 
of which, in the good old times, each 
city in the March (of Brandenburg) 
was composed, with that which was left 
standing at the close of the thirty years' 
war. In many cities one-half, in some 
two-thirds, in a few even five-sixths of 
the houses had been destroyed. The 
suburbs of Berlin no longer exited, 
and within its walls the houses had 
diminished at least onc-fourth. The 
dty contained only three hundred 
burghers. 

In the principality of LUneburg 
only the names ana traditions re¬ 
main to mark the sites of upw'ards 
of three hundred villages. That 
war had been carried on by' Csesar* 
aMinst the princes of Germany, by 
the Catholic X<eague against the 
Protestants. It had been ended by 
the Peace of Westphalia; but that 
had not prevented the House of 
Austria from pursuing its own aims 
at the expense of the princes and 
the reformed fiuth. Amother war 
succeeded, which was closed by the 
treaty of Nimeguen: and har^y 
was the parchment dry, ere the 
princes wore again called to throw 


themselves into that straggle which 
was to end in the delusive peace of 
Byswick. In the meanwhile, France, 
perfectly alive to the interest she 
liad in weakening the House of 
Austria, had entertained on the 
whole amicable relations with the 
Gennan Houses.. To Lorraine and 
the Palatinate, no doubt, she pro- 
tended claims which were inadmis¬ 
sible, and enforced them after a 
fashion that W'us barbarous and 
detestable. But with Brandenburg 
and Saxony, with Zell and Wolfen- 
biittcl, with Hesse and even Wir- 
temburg and Bavaria, she had re¬ 
mained on the terms of a generous 
friend and protector. She aided 
them with subsidies, pensioned them 
and their ministers, if you like, and 
even the great Elector himself took 
money, till France, in 1686, refused 
to pay it any longer.* In 1688 a 
force of Brandenburgers followed 
William of Orange into England. 
But there were other causes at work 
which made it no light matter for 
the most of these princes to deprive 
themselyes of their forces, or the 
means of arming. All had quarrels 
and jealousies of their own. Den¬ 
mark had its views upon Gottorp, 
and Sweden took part as a mat¬ 
ter of course against Denmark. 
Sweden in turn was jealously 
watched by Brandenburg, which 
was well assured tliat sooner or 
later a blow would be struck to 
recover Pomerania. Hanover and 
Zell had their quarrel with electoral 
Saxony about the reversion to the 
duchy of Lauenburg, which was 
pretended to also by Anhalt, and 
the ducal Saxon Houses, and Den¬ 
mark took part against ZoU and 
Hanover. Wolfenbuttel had also its 
quarrel with Hanover; nor would 
Brandenburg rest while this neigh¬ 
bour advanced in power and dignity. 
Meanwhile, all looked on with dis¬ 
may, while the •House of Austria 
was extending its private posses¬ 
sions to the eastward, and would 
very probably have thought that 
Frahce, witb Spain and the Indies, 
—even had that suspicion crossed 
their minds^would be less dan¬ 
gerous to them than Austria with 
ue same dependencies, added to 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Transyl* 


M£m, dt Br. CBuvrei de Fr 4 d. i. 88. 
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va&ia. Oressetfc wrote' once to 
Lexington* The German princes 
say the House of Austria is already 
as dangerous to them and their 
liberty as the House of Bourbon* 
Your lordship will think this odd 
language, but ‘tie what 1 hear every 
day* to induce these people to give 
up their oonflioting interests, to 
unite them against nrance, and to 
break through the bonds in which 
they wero li^ed with her, was un¬ 
questionably a great deed, and a 
glorious policy. But it was a result 
which was not to be obtained with¬ 
out a corresponding sacrihee. Is it 
so very xinreasonable to suppose 
that wnat we see clearly now was 
not quite so obvious to the actors in 
these events themselves, that they 
were by no means sure that it was 
safe for them to trust to William’s 
life and secure possession of the 
English throne F That they were 
very reluctant to draw down upon 
themselves the anger of France, 
which had long been a friend and 
benefactor F Or that they were in¬ 
disposed to support the Emperor, 
who was no friend of theirs/against 
a rival who was sure to give Um 
full employment in Turkey, with¬ 
out in the least violating the holy 
ground, which their* contingents 
must have marched, of course, to 
defend P And now, if by the 
formation of a conmact league 
with the Northern Powers, they 
oould have secured their own posi¬ 
tions os neutrals, and left Engmd, 
with the House of Austria aud the 
States, to settle her own quarrel 
with ^ance, would it have been 
really so unwise a course of policy F 
Wc must confess it seems to us, 
that tho plan of a Tiers-parti was 
by no means so profligate a matter, 
however annoying it might be. We 
are firmly convinced that it was a 
great good that these i(^as did no^ 
prevail, and that in spite of diffi¬ 
culties the grand alliance did come 
to pass. But wc are also inclined 
to think that some compensation 
was due to the princes tor ralin- 
quishing this line of policy. In the 
^t place, it could hardly be ex¬ 
pected th^ they should give up 
their beat men, without some assu¬ 
rance of good quarters and of sup- 
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port: nor can it bo shown that ex¬ 
travagant supplies were demanded 
for this service. It coiUd not for a 
moment be imagined that people 
who were always on the verge of 
hostUities would disarm, wiuiout 
a guarantee that no rival should 
take advantage of their defenceless 
condition, ft is not much to be 
wondered at that they should seek 
the interposition of a powerful me¬ 
diator to settle their mutual diffi¬ 
culties, without submitting them to 
tho interference of the curia^ which 
they steadily kept at arm’s length 
wherever they could. William may 
very likely have been greatly bored 
by all this, but still ho was tne very 
person most deeply interested in 
the game, and at tho close of it 
drew by far the largest share of the 
stakes. From Mr. Macauli^’s ac¬ 
count of the matter, it would really 
acorn as if he .felt towards William 
something of what ho tolls us 
D’Avaux felt towards Lewis 

Indeed, he appears to have taken it 
for granted that not only Frenchmen, 
bnt aU human beings, owed a natural 
allegiance to the House of Bourbon, and 
that whoever hesitated to sacrifice the 
happiness and freedom of his own 
native countiy to the glory of that 
House, was a traitor. 

Very high as our admiration for 
William is, it will not streteb quite 
BO far as this. Not that we are at 
all disposed to underrate the diffi¬ 
culties which were to be overcome 
in bringing the great result about. 
We have stated some, hut there 
were others of no trifling magnitude. 
It was not nearly enough to wean 
the princes from tho idea of a 
French Protectorate; the host of 
their dependents, who had long 
been in tho pay and interests ox 
France, were also to be brought 
over. It seems now to us very 
shocking that tho ministers and 
sesvants of one power should be 
systematietUly pensioners of an¬ 
other, whose interests might pos¬ 
sibly, at some time or another, bo 
the opposite of their own master’s. 
But ue morality of those days was 
not the morality of ours, nor did the 
continental courts stand alone in 
their infamy. Indeed, we may 
perhaps consider it as a mitigating 


* Pap«r$, p. 73. 
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ciroumstsnce, when we learn that 
these pensions were openly nven, 
and with the conniyance or the 
master himself.* But to satisfy idl 
these persons, fayours, decorations, 
and abovo all money, was re> 
nuired; and money was one of the 
things which William could not 
rery well afford, and did not at all 
like to give. Nor indeed were 
decorations very plentiful in his 
hands. He Hia however what he 
could; and if a Garter or two could 
help to bring twenty thousand good 
soldiers to his side, we shall assu¬ 
redly not grumble that they were 
bestowed. But wo may perhaps 
best show what straits he was re¬ 
duced to, by sketching slightly the 
secret negotiations at the court of 
Saxony, with which Mr. Macaulay 
has already made merry. Wc shall 
display a picture of the social con¬ 
dition of those days, which may not 
be altogether uninstructivc. As 
for Schoning, wc have sufficiently 
shown how he was disposed of. But 
the pripcipal person who was to 
be conciliated before the Elector, 
John George the Fourth, could bo 
considered firm, was Magdalena Sy- 
billa von Neidschiitz. This young 
lady—the lady,’ as she is always 
called in the correspondence of Colt 
with BIatliwayt,t occupied the place 
of mattrefse en titrCt wnich, in emu¬ 
lation of the French custom, had 
become a fashionable, nay, an indis- 
TCnsable, appendage to a court.J 
In this case, however, it is unques¬ 
tionable that a most tender affec¬ 
tion subsisted, at least on the part 
of the Elector: a fatal one, indeed, 
for he died of small-pox, caught 
because he would not remove from 
her bedside when she was at¬ 
tacked by that disease, under which 
she saDK, only a few days betoro 
him. To secure the favour of 
this ‘lady,* Colt writes, ‘a pre¬ 
sent will be necessary:* and 
m^h discussion ensues about its 
onioant, about how much the Eing 
is to give, how much the States- 
Generi^ how much the Dukes of 
Brunswick.. Sometimes Y. Heck- 


cren proposes 4000 rix dollars for 
the States: sometimes Colt fears 
he shall be obliged to give 6000 or 
more for the King: sometimes he 
presumes the Duke of Zell and tho 
Elector of Hanover will club toge¬ 
ther to make up 4000 more; from 
which Mr. Macaulay may see that 
the English and Dutch were not the 
only parties to the alliance whose 
purses were put in requisition for 
general purposes, and service secret 
or otherwise. The EmporoP, indeed, 
ave no money, nor would it hare 
ecn wise to ask for any; for Leo¬ 
pold, with all his bigotry and dul- 
ness, was a good moral man, and 
particularly disliked all affairs of 
this kind. On a later occasion he 
fiatly refused to make Magdalena 
Sybilla a princess, with Ibc indig¬ 
nant growl, ‘ What, Princess 1 
what, Princess ! Electoral Saxony 
has got princesses enough in his 
own excellent wife!’ for we re¬ 
gret to say that John George i^ os 
all this while the husbana of a 
Prussian royal lady. How'cvcr, on 
this occasion the Emperor was so 
driven by the importunities of his 
allies, that he did consent to make 
the ‘ lady’ Countess of Itochlitz, 
the name under which she is best 
known in hutory. The patent by 
which she obtained the dignity of a 
Hciclisgrafin, with an augmentation 
of arms, to descend to her children, 
and their issue lawfully begotten, 
is dated February 4lh, 1693, tw'o 
days after the alliance between 
Saxony and the Emperor had been 
duly signed. Eobetnson says that 
the Countess got 40,000 rix dol¬ 
lars for her service in securing the 
Elector, which is unquestionably an 
exaggeration; she may possibly 
have received about 15,000 to x6,c0O’, 
of which William contributed 6000, 
or £1500. Colt congratulated him¬ 
self on having saved the King about 
£500 of the sum allowed by his 
Majesty for this service; and it 
is probable enough that he was ena¬ 
bled to do this by a piece of inge- 
niofis diplomacy, which we sl^ 
allow him to tell in his own words. 


• Bttlau, Gek. Qachie^en, &e., vol. iii, p. 74 . 

+ This curious correspondence is in the British Museum. MSS. Add. i 8 o? 
—1800. 

$ w nmeh 80 that ^Frederick the First, Xing of Prussia, bestowed it upon the 
^bamberlaio, Kolb, Count of Wurtemburg, although there is very little 
reaj^ to .believe that she ever enjoyed anything more than the title and the power. 
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On the 7th of February, 1693-3 
O. S., he writes home— 

I have gained much credit by de- 
Hiring to have the lady’s picture for the 
Queen. I durst not au it for his 
Majesty, for he (i.e. the Elector) had 
one day, in a passion, told her that, by 
her earnestness in pressing, and the ex- 

{ iressions she used of the King, that she 
oved him, though she had never seen 
him. The painting is not very good, 
but 'tie like her, and I will send it by 
the herald to my Lord Portland. This 
little affair hath likewise obliged her 
higlily, in so much that she gives me 
great hopes of good success ,* and I fail 
not tq give assurances to her, that she 
will have a grateful return as soon as 
the Treaty is concluded, for without 
her assistance there would have been 
nothing to do now. 

One would like to see this pic¬ 
ture : in which of the royal palaces 
is it 

This does not, however, appear 
to have been all the honour done 
her for her service, for after the 
Treaty was signed, and the Elector 
took the field, * the lady/ although 
in a delicate situation, accompanied 
him, and held her at Frank¬ 

fort. The daughter which she 
horc, we arc told, w as held at the 
font l>y the English resident, and 
the Duke of Saxony fthe Elector's 
brother Frederick Augustus, after¬ 
wards King of Poland), and in com¬ 
pliment to her royal sponsors, re¬ 
ceived the names of Wilhelmine 
Mario Frederieke. Thus were things 
managed iu those days, when peo¬ 
ple were not ' nice.' Whether 
similar means were adopted to win 
the Countesses of Platen and War- 
temburg, Mdlle. von Vicrcck, and 
tlie rest of them, we do not know: 
but must not forget , to add that a 
plentiful distribution of money was 
made to three or four ministers at 
three or four several courts, to 
which the Princes of Zell and llan-* 
over paid also theiff due quota.f 
We have occupied so much space 
in discussing Mr. Macaulay's views 
respecting the formation of ^the 
Grand Alliance, that we have left dur- 
selvcB none for the examination of his 
account of its dissolution, by the ne¬ 


gotiations at Kyswick. We must 
say, however, that we are nearly as 
much atissue with him here as in the 
first instance. We do not yet clearly 
see how William was justified in 
making a separate peace for himself, 
Spain, and the States, and leaving 
the Emperor and the Princes in the 
lurch. These last he at any rate 
had dragged into the war, and owed 
them some protection. We fear 
also that here Mr. Macaulay’s ludi¬ 
crous description of the cumbrous 
ceremonial ooserved bv the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, is principeJly aimed to 
draw off attention from the main 
fact,—that a second, secret ne^tia- 
tion was set on foot between Port¬ 
land and BouiHers, to which all the 
Allies were not made parties. Wo 
are well aware how little Don Carlos 
was to be depended upon, how ex¬ 
hausted England had become, and 
how necessary a secure and honour¬ 
able peace then was for all Europe. 
But we think a better one might 
have been extorted from France, 
had England and the States re¬ 
mained firm to their engagements. 
The Peace of Byswick secured Wil¬ 
liam as king in England, and is 
therefore of course a good peace in 
Mr. Macaulay’s eyes. It obtained 
some advantages for our commerce, 
and the restoration of the princi¬ 
pality of Orange to the status quo 
at the Peace of Nimeguen; and it 
stipulated various advantages for 
Ilolland. All these wore good 
points in it; but one was certainly 
forgotten—the security of the Pro¬ 
testants in the Empire. In the 
instructions given to the English 
Ministers, an article appeared, viz., 
the re-enactment of the Edict of 
Nantes. This no doubt could not 
iTavc been extorted purely and 
simply, and was hardly expected to 
be so; but still much might have 
been done for the Beformers. To 
leave these to the mercy of the Em¬ 
peror, was to desert them entirely; 
and especially when the French, 
emboldened ^ the withdrawal of 
England and Holland, claimed tlmt 
in we lands restored to the Ettpiro 
no change should be made in scefe- 


* If not a miniature, it was probably tn past^ a &vourite style of painting at 
that time In Dresden. 

t The best account of the Countses of Bochlitx ie found in the above-cited book 
of l^lau ; but, like Mr. Macaulay, we have taken some * touches’ from Uie cor¬ 
respondence eff the i>eriod. 
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eiasticisi in other words, in the 
Palatinate and elsewhere the intni- 
sirc Catholics should remain in 

} )ossosaion of the churches. We 
lavc Mr. Macaulay’s own assurance 
that this point of religion, or even 
toleration, made no part of the 
conferences between Portland and 
Boulfiera. W'e hope Mr. Macaulay 
will tell us, in his next volume, 
W'hether, even at this moment, some 
va^e visions of the Partition Treaty 
had flitted before William’s eyes, 
and whether these had anything to 
do with his present relations to 
Ccpsar. 

We have spoken very frankly in 
reviewing this work, neither with- 
Jiolding praise nor blame, os wc 
thought it deserved it. Admiring 
it, on the whole, as much as any of 
its admirers, we cannot but regret 
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the one error which pervades it,— 
viz., the striving to exalt William 
at the expense of every one with 
whom he is brought into contact. 
We have read it ourselves with de¬ 
light ; we know that thousands have 
read it with delight, and believe 
that thousands more will continue 
to do so. But for all that, we can¬ 
not accept it ns a fair account of 
the times of William III., or as un- 
shakeablc authority for the great 
events of that period. .Even if we 
doubt and w'avor while we read of 
events familiarly known to us in our 
home policy, liow can wc do less 
than protest against the distortion 
of view which presents our foreign 
relations in so untrue a light, and, 
for the sake of displaying one giant, 
peoples all Europe with pigmies F 

J. M. K. 
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W E last year drew attention to 
the extensive and important 
acquisition of territory which the 
Kussians had lately e&^cted at the 
expense of the Celestial Empire, by 
the appropriation of the river Amoor, 
and the Manchourian Klianats bor¬ 
dering upon Siberia. Wc at the 
some time pointed out that the 
immediate consequonce of this ag¬ 
gression would De to make the 
Cliinese Government cultivate the 
trieudsiiip and seek the assistance of 
Great Britain. This anticipation 
has proved to be correct, for in 
the course of the last tw*elve months 
a British consular agent has on two 
occasions been admitted into the in¬ 
terior of the empire. We were not 
then aware that the Czarhad also de¬ 
clared Mongolia to be a portion ofhis 
empire, nor that his admiral, Panui- 
tin, since wTecked on the coast of Ja¬ 
pan, had extorted from Corea, a state 
is tributary to Cliina, the 
cession of a sea-port, and other pri¬ 


vileges. The knowledge of these 
aggressions leaves no doubt that if 
the British Government were to 
hold out tbe hand of friendship to 
the Chinese soveroigu, and to offer 
him its countenance and support on 
the coast, tltero would be no dilfl- 
culty in inducing him to raise the 
Mongols and the Manchou Tartars 
against the Bussions, and to cut 
on' the retreat of their forces on the 
bonks of the Amoor. 

According to the intelligence 
lattdy received, it appears that the 
Chinese have now to deal witli 
another enemy, for the Gorkhas, 
fluding no outlet for their warlike 
dispositions on the side of British 
India, have taken advantage of the 
civil war to invade Tibet with a 
force which is said to amount to 
100,000 men, for the purpose of 
‘avenging their past defeats, and re¬ 
covering with iiAercst the territories 
which the Chinese took from them 
after their unsuccessful inroad in 


* Laddk, PhyHeal, Staiialical, and ffUtorkal. With Notices of the surround¬ 
ing Countries. By Alexander Cunningham, Brevet-Major, Bengal Engineers. 
London: Allen and Co. 
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Nepaul HimaUyasi the Khasia Mountains, &c. By Joseph Buton Hooker, M.D., 
B.N., F.B.S. ^liOndon: John Murray. 

Weitem and Tibet. A Narrative of a Journey through tbe Moun¬ 
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1792. It is beyond a doubt that the 
numbers of the invading army are 
grossly exaggerated, and we should 
imagine that it cannot possibly con* 
sist of more than four bodies of from 
fivo to ten thousand men each. 
Althoughsome petty border oiTcnccs, 
alleged to hare been committed 
by tho Chinese guards on the 
frontier, may serve as a pretext for 
tho war, they are by no means its 
real cause, for the warlike prepara¬ 
tions of the Ncpauleso have ocen 
very active for some years past, and 
more especially so since the return 
of their general and prime minister, 
Jung ilehadur,* from England, in 
and it is more than probable 
that the principal object of his mis¬ 
sion was to ascertain in u hat light 
such an expedition would he re¬ 
garded by tlie English Grovemment. 

Up to this timewc hare possessed 
but little infomation which could 
be depended on respecting Tibet 
and its means of defence, and it is 
fortunate that Major Cunningham 
has not contented himself with 
merely describing the inhabitants 
and the natural features of Ladak, 
but has also given us an account of 
the Sikh conquest of that country in 
1834, as well as of the disastrous 
invasion of Great Tib^, whore the 
Gorklias arc now plundering, by 
Zorawar Sing, the general of Maha¬ 
raja Gulab Sing, in 1841. Ho has 
thus enabled us to estimate the 
dangers of the undertaking in which 
the Ncnauleso are engaged. 

If tlicy should content them¬ 
selves with the plunder of the 
monasteries of Lhasa, and be satis¬ 
fied M'ith the acquisition of some 
thinly-peopled districts immediately 
adjoining their own country, it is 
])robable tliat they may return safe 
and successful from their mountain 
campaign. But a hundred victories 
will not enable them to maintain 
extended conexuestS amongst a 
people who are thoroughly con¬ 
tented with their condition, and at¬ 
tached to their present rulers by 
the bonds of religion, os well as Sy 
those of good government. As the 
invaders will find themselves in the 
most elevated region of the earth, 
where food is always scarce, and 
where they will be cut off irom all 


their resources bypasses of not loss 
than sixteen or eighteen thousand 
feet, wo should not be surprised to 
hear of \heir total destruction. 
The elevation of Lhasa, the Tib^^ 
tan capital, is not less than 
11,000 feet, and the old idea 
that tho country is an oxtensivo 
table-laud, has been completely ex¬ 
ploded by Humboldt, in his Asie 
Ccnlrale^ in whichliereprcscnts tho • 
Chinese geogr^hers as describing 
all parts of Tibet os extremely 
mountainous; and the correctness 
of their statements is fully confirmed 
by the observations of Ur. Thom¬ 
son and Ur. Hooker, as well as by 
those of Captain Straclle3^ 

It is dii&cult to imagine what 
arguments the Nepaulese Envoy 
can have used to persuade the 
Britisli Government that a Gorkha 
invasion of Tibet could bo otlierwise 
than injurioua*to the political and 
commercial mterests or India, more 
especially as ouly nine years ago the 
authorities at Calcutta took ener¬ 
getic measures to prevent a similar 
attempt on the part of the Sikh 
ruler of Kashmir. They were con¬ 
vinced that such an occurrence 
would stop at once the importation 
of shawl wool into our territories, 
and put an end to tho commerce of 
our lull states with Tibet, at tho 
same time that it would have em¬ 
barrassed our relations with the 
Chinese emperor, as his celestial 
majesty miglit have been unable to 
distinguish bctw'een tho rulers of 
India and the rulers of Kashmir. 
In fact, it was for the purpose of 
preventing any danger of tins kind 
that Cunningham and Agnew were 
sent, in August, 1846, to ascertain 
the ancient boundaries between 
Tioct and La<^k, although they 
w'cro ordered at-tho same time to 
lay down the boundary between 
the British territories and those of 
Maharaja Gulab Sing. On this 
occasion they cajried with them a 
letter from the Governor-General to 
tho Chinese ^vemor of Lhasa, 
which they delivered to the autho¬ 
rities on the fi^)ntior, by whom they 
were informed that an answer could 
not be obtained for a whole year; 
an assertion almost warrant^ by 
the fact that the distance from L 5 


* 'The great warrior.' 
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to lihasn, 1350 miles, is rarely ac< 
complisheri imdcr four montlia aud 
a half. Early iu 1847, however, it 
was uiidersto^ that the Chinese 
envoys had reached Garo>* near the 
head of the Indns, and Major Cun* 
ningbain, Captain Strachoy, and 
Dr. Thomson were sent to confer 
with them, and to lay down the 
boundaries. 

Ladak is the most westerly 
country occupied by the Tibetan 
race, who profess the Buddhist faith. 
On the north it is divided by the 
Kanikoram Mountains from the 
Chinese district of ICotan. To the 
east and south-east are the Chi¬ 
nese distnets of Budok and Chu* 
merti; and to the south are Lahul 
and Spiti, now attached to British 
India. To the west lie Kashmir 
andBalti; the former separated by 
the western Himalaya, and the 
latter by an imaginary line drawn 
from the mouth of the Dras River 
to the sources of the Nubra. The 
mean length of the country is 200 
miles, and its mean breadth 130. 
Its most extraordinary feature is the 
parallelism of its mountain ranges, 
which stretch through the country 
from south-east to north-west. Its 
general aspect is one of extreme 
barrenness, but there are fertile 
tracts near the rivers, covered witli 
luxuriant crops, and many pictur¬ 
esque monasteries, from vihich the 
chant of human voices ascends on 
high in daily prayer and praise. 
Tho yellow plains along the Indus 
are covered with flocks of tho shavN'l- 
wool goat, and all the principal 
thoroughfares of the country are 
dotted with numerous flocks of 
sheep, laden with the merchandize 
of Cmna and of India. It is one of 
the most elevated regions of Iho 
earth. Its valleys lie along the 
head waters of tho Indus, the Sut¬ 
lej, and the Chenab. Tho climate 
is the most singular in the world 
—-burning heat by day is succeeded 
OT piercing cold at nignt, and every¬ 
thing is parched by the extreme 
dryness of the air. The rarefied 
atmosphere ofiers but little imp€Kli- 
ment to the sun's rays, which during 
a short summer are sufficient to 
ripen barley at an elevation of 
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15,000 feet, although the tempera* 
turc falls below the freezing point 
every night. The plains between 
16,000 and 17,000 feet above the sea 
are covered with wild asses, and 
immense flocks of domostio ^oats 
and sheep; while the slopes ot the 
hills up to 19,000 feet abound with 
marmots and hares. Such is the 
extreme diyncss of the atmosphere 
that no rain falls, and but little 
snow; and both meat aud fruit are 
cured by more exposure to tho air. 
The higher peaks of tho western 
Himalaya, although inferior to Kin- 
chinjunga aud Dhwabagiri, in tlie 
easteru part of tho range, which rise 
to the enormous height of 28,000 
feet, roach to an elevation superior 
to that of the Andes, Nanda Devi 
having an altitude of 25,749 feet. 
Tbc river system of Ladak con¬ 
sists of the Ciicnab, the Sutlej, and 
tho three great mountain feeders 
of the Indus, the Singgechhu, or 
Indus proper, tho Shayok and the 
Sanskar rivers. The Indus, like tho 
Sutlej, the Gogra, and the Brahma¬ 
putra,! springs from the lof^ moun¬ 
tains around tho Holy Lake of 
Manasarovara. Its source, which 
has hitherto been wrapped in mys¬ 
tery, Major Cunningham idaces in 
north latitlVidc 31^ 20', and east 
longitude 80° 30', at an estimated 
height of 17,000 feet. Its course is 
aliout 2000 miles, in tho firat half 
of which it falls 16,000 feet. Its 
upper w'atcrs are occasionally 
dammed up by glaciers, and in 
several instances terrible inunda¬ 
tions have occurred when the pent- 
up waters have at length burst 
through their icy barriers. jMajor 
Cunningham describes a most fright¬ 
ful catastrophe of this kind which 
occurred in June, 1841, when the 
collected waters of nearly six months 
rushed with overwhelming violence 
down the narrow valley of the 
Shayok, swccjAugeverything before 
them. Houses and trees, men and 
women, horses an4 oxen, sheep and 
goats, were carried away at once; 
ahd all the alluvial flats in the bed 
of the river, which had been irri¬ 
gated with laborious core, were de¬ 
stroyed in a moment. At two o'clock 
in the afternoon the wave of inun- 


* Ttds place has become an important mart for the interchange of the produc¬ 
tions of Inw and China. 
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dation passed the village of Chu- 
lunfif, on the western boundary of 
Chorbad. Two days aflerwardls, at 
exactly the same hour, the flood 
Bwept*oy Torbela, a distance of 550 
miles, its motion being at the rate 
of 11*4583 miles per hour, or i6'8i 
feet per second. 

The devraatating effects of this 
terrible flood were still quite fresh 
in 1847. At Tertse, one of the 
widest parts of the valley, they 
could be traced to a height of more 
than twenty feet above the stream, 
where twigs and straws were massed 
together in lines two or three feet 
broad, upwards of half-a-mile from 
tlie present channel of the river. 
But the most striking effect of the 
flood was the entire absence of trees 
in the valley of the Shayok, while 
the lateral valley of Nubra was full 
of trees 200 years old. Major 
Cunningham quotes the following 
account of the inundation at Tor> 
bela, which was received by Major 
James Abbott from an eye¬ 
witness:— 

At about 1 p.m. a miirmuriDg* sound 
was heard from the north-cast, amongst 
the mountains, which increased until it 
attracted universal attention, and we 
began to exclaim, *What is this mur¬ 
mur ! Is it the sound of <£nnon in the 
distance? IsGandgarh bellowiag? I0 
it thunder ?’ Suddenly some one cried 
out, * The river's come.’ And Hooked 
and perceived that all the dry oUannels 
were already filled, and that the river 
was racing down furiously in an absolute 
wall of mud, for it had not at all the 
colour or appearance of water. They 
who saw it in time easily escaped. They 
who did not were inevitably lost. It 
was a horrible mess of foul water, car¬ 
casses of soldiers, peasants, war-steeds, 
camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, 
trees, ana household furniture, in short 
every item of existence jumbled together 
in one ruin; forKajaGulabSing's army 
was encamped in the bed of the Indus, 
at Kulai, ^ree kos al^ve Torbela, in 
check of Painda Khan. Part of the 
force was at that moment in hot pursuit, 
or the ruin would havo been wider. The 
rest ran, some to large trees, which we^ 
soon uprooted and borne away, others 
to rocks, which were speedily buried 
beneath the waters. Only they escaped 
who took at once to the mountain side. 
About 500 of these troops were at once 
swept to deskuction. The mischief was 
immense. Hundreds of acres of arable 


land were licked up and carried away 
by the waters. The whole of the' Sisu- 
trees which adorned the river’s bank, 
the famous Buigot-tree of many stems, 
time out of mind the chosen bivouao of 
travellers, were all lost in an instant.’* 

The ruin caused by this awful inun¬ 
ction is so vast (says Major .Tames 
Abbott) that it will take hundreds if not 
thousands of years to repair the mischief 
of tCt terrible hour. The revenue of 
Torbela has dwindled in consequence 
from 30,000 rupees to 5000. Chaoh has 
been sown with barren sand. The tim¬ 
ber for^which the Indus has been cele¬ 
brated since the days of Alexander until 
this disaster, is so utterly gone, that 1 
vainly strove throughout Huzara to pro¬ 
cure a Sisu-tree for the repair of the 
field-artillery carriages. To make some 
poor amends, the river sprinkled gold- 
dust over the barren soil, so that the 
washings for several successive years 
were farmed at four times their ordinary 
rent. 

Major Cunningham estimates the 
accumulated waters at 20,000,000,000 
of cubic feet I 

About eighty years earlier a simi¬ 
lar catastrophe was caused by the 
* hundred channelled’ Sutlej, owing 
to the shoulder of a vast mountaiu 
giving way, and falling down from 
a great height into the river. Major 
Cunningham tells us that the 
took place at miduight on the iota 
Nov. 1762, near the hot springs of 
Sconi, about twenty miles norQi by 
west from Simla, where the river is 
confined between precipitous cliffs, 
which rise several thousand feet 
above the stream. The narrow 
ehanncl was instantly choked with 
a vast mass of rock, earth, and rub¬ 
bish to a height of more than 400 
feet. Below the barrier the bed of 
the river became diy for forty days, 
and above it the waters accumu¬ 
lated until they rose 400 feet (mpo- 
site Bh^, while the effect of the 
obstruction was felt as high up die 
river as Kampur, a distance of 
sixty miles. At length the accu¬ 
mulated waters began to pour 
over the obstructing barrier: the 
masses of loose earth and stones 
were speedy cut up in all direc¬ 
tions, until they yielded to the 
pressure of the mighty body of 
water, and the long-impnsoned river 
bursting its fetters, rushed head¬ 
long down its rocky channel in 


* Jou/mal of die Asiatic Socictj^ BeogaL XVIL, page 331. 
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one vast ware from to moro 
tlian one hundred foot in height. 
In its progress it destroyed the 
lower town of Bilatmur, which it 
passed at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, and when it reached the 
plains it was carried by its own 
impetus into a new course, nor was 
it until the rise of the riyer in the 
following Juno that the last re> 
tnaina oi the once mighty b^ier 
wore swept away by the swollen 
river. 

The lakes of this renon are, with 
few exceptions, lanmocked; and 
consequerUl^i says Mator Cunning* 
ham, they are salt or brackish. Is 
it not possible that this deduction 
may lead ns to the conclusion that 
the brackishness of inland seas and 
lakes, as for instance in the case of 
the Caspian and the Aral, is by no 
means owing to their having, at 
some distant period, formed a part 
of the ocean, but that their saltness 
is in proportion to the time which 
has elapsed since their waters ceas* 
ing to have an outfall, have escaped 
by evaporation only P Might not 
fhrther observations on this subject 
enable our geologists to fix with 
some degree of accuracy the periods 
of those mighty cata^sms which 
appear to have occurred in all parts 
01 the world, and which, combined 
with the subterranean fires which 
cause the elevation and depression 
of the earth's crust, have riven to its 
surface its present form? vVhat mar¬ 
vellous chwges must have occurred 
in the Himmayan region since the 
time when its lakes, situated in a 
temperate climate, poured their 
sweet waters to the ocean! Tet 
this must once have been the case, 
for on the borders of the now di¬ 
minutive salt lakes, fresh-water 
shells of species still existing in 
milder climates, but not found in the 
few remaining fresh-water lakes of 
Ladak, are deposited in mat abun¬ 
dance, while TOoch-marks and beds 
of fine-clay on the mountain-sides 
point out the great extent of these 
sheets of water in former times. 

It is remarkable that the elevated 
Talons of the Himalaya, which 
teem with animal life, nave been 
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fixed upon by many of the ablest 
men as the primeval seat of the 
human race; and their conjectures 
are marvellously confirmed by the 
fact that nearly all the domestic 
animals are here to be found in a 
state of nature, while the mins, 
fruits, and vegetables whi^ ore 
most valued by man have flourished 
in Tibet from the earliest times. 

The wild animals are leopards, 
bears, wolves, foxes, dogs, horses, 
asses, the Yah, or long-haired bull, 
the Shu, or Tibetan stag, the musk 
deer, the goat, the shawl-wool goat, 
three kinds of sheep, two varieties 
of the hare, rabbits, marmots and 
weasels ;* while the peacock, and 
the iunglo fowl, which is the original 
stock from which our domestic fowls 
are descended, flourish at tlie foot of 
the mountains. The Fa/!;, tail of 
which furnishes the Indian Chaori, 
when tamed is a valuable beast of 
burden, and is often crossed with 
the common kine. The tame sheep 
arc the tall black-faced Jluniya, 
which is chiefly used for the trans¬ 
port of merchandize, and by means 
of which nearly the whole commcrco 
of the mountains is earned on,t and 
the Purih, a pretty diminutive 
animal aboi;:t the size of a Southdown 
lamb at six months old, which gives 
two lambs within twelve months, 
and is shorn twice in the year. Its 
flesh is excellent, and it is xept prin¬ 
cipally for food. Moorcroft says 
^t m the fineness and weight of 
its fleece and in the flavour of its 
mutton it is equal to* any race 
hitherto discovered. 

Major Cunningham tells us that— 

Moorcroft was so impressed with the 
valae of this breed, that he collected a 
small flock for transmission to England, 
bat unfortunaiely just as he was leaving 
Ladak the whole flock of nxW-seven 
was carried off by the chief of lUsora.$ 
It was his opinion that the British cot¬ 
tager might ke^ three of these sheep 
with more ease than be now supports a 
cur-dc^; and that every small farmer 
might m aint ai n fifteen or twenty of them 
Without any oxtra expense, as they 
would be entirely supported on that 
kind of produce which now runs wholly 
to waste, or is thrown out on the dung- 
hilL The Pwrtk sheep will eat crumra 


• The unicorn Is still dedared to exist in the northern part of Tibet. 
f The ordinaiy 1^ of these sheep variee fium 94 to 33 1 ^. 
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and parinm of all kinds. Apricot skina^ 
tumip-pewDgs, pea-shells, and tea> 
leaves are eageriy picked op by tMs 
domestic animal, wMch, as Moorcrofb 
has al^ noticed, will not disdain to 
nibble a bone. It will also grass, 
straw, chaff, and leaves, 1 brought a 
small flock of twenty from the Purik 
district to Simla, from whence they 
were despatched to England by the 
Govemor-GeneraL The Court of Direc¬ 
tors presented them to Prince Albert, 
by whom they were first exhibited at the 
Zoological Gardens, mid afterwards dis¬ 
tributed to different persons interested 
in the breeding of sheep. 

The crops of Ladak consist of 
wheat and buckwheat, which are 
found up to the height of 13,000 
feet; peas and znust^, which ex¬ 
tend up to 13,506; and barley and 
turnips, w hich grow at 15,000. The 
fruits are apples, apricots, walnuts, 
mulberries, gooseberries, currants, 
and grapes; and it is worthy of 
notice that the diminutive gra^ 
which takes its name from Corinth, 
and which is regarded in Euro^ as 
a distinct species formed by a freak 
of nature in one of the Greek islands, 
is found in Tibet growing on the 
same vine with the mrgor fruit. 

The people of Tibet,* although 
slightly mixed with the Hindu race, 
belong to the same stSck as the 
Chinese and the Mongols. Thej* 
must be bravo, for in spite of their 
inexperience in war, the disciplined 
Sikhs had considerable difficulty 
in subduing them; and 15,000 
Ladakis, out of a population of 
165,000 persons, are said to have 
failon in the struggle against the 
invaders. 

They are very fond of a spirited 
ame called PolOf which is m fact 
ocky, played on horseback, and is 
well cuculated for the display of 
boldness and actiyity. It is partici¬ 
pated in by all classes, and the 
winning of a goal is loudly cheered 
by the successful pa^. The game 
was once common in India under 
the name of Chaogant and the old 
ground in which it was formerly 
played are still to bo found neefr 
every large town in the Punjaub 
hills. 

The practice of polyandry prevails 
amongst the I^daids, but it is strictly 


confined to brothers—each family 
of brothers having one wife in com¬ 
mon ; this system however prevails 
only amongst the poorer claves, for 
the rich, as in all Eastern countnes, 
generally have two or three wives, 
according to their wealth. In some 
districts the bodies of the dead are 
burned, but in the lofty districts of 
Hukchu and Chang'tnang, where 
fuel is scarce, they are exposed on 
hifis to bo eaten W vultures and 
wild beasts. In Great 'Hbet the 
bodies of the dead are cut into 
small pieces by professional corpse- 
butchers, and given to the dogs. 
Thisis called the ^terrestrial funerm.* 
The bones, after being braised in a 
mortar with parched com, are made 
into balls, and thrown to the {dogs 
and vultures. This is the * celestm 
funeral,’and these are the most fortu¬ 
nate modes of disposing of the dead. 

The Gyalpo* or Sovereign of 
Ladak formerly paid a small tribute 
to the Chinese authorities at Lhasa, 
but after Kanjit Sing’s conquest of 
Kashmir he paid tribute to the 
governor of that province. When 
Moorcroft was in Ladidc in 1822, 
the dread of a Sikh invasion induced 
the Gyalpo to tender his allegianco 
through him to the British Govern¬ 
ment. The anticipated invasion did 
not occur until 1834, when Zorawoi 
Sing, the Vazir of Kaja Gulab 
Sing, took possession of the w'estern 
provinces of Sum and Bras, and 
the proffer of allegiance w'as again 
made by the reigning sovereign 
to Br. Henderson, \mo was at 
that time travelling through La¬ 
dak under file name of Ismail 
Khan, and who, notwithstoniling 
1 ^ Mussulman disguise, was 
speedily recognised as a British 
ofi^er. He however bad crossed 
the frontier in spite of a positive 
prohibition, and dared not under- 
*takc to make a communication to 
the Governor-General, which would 
have exposed his violation of orders. 
Unable to obtain British aid, the 
Ladakis met Zorawar Sing at the 
head of the Sum valley with 5000 
men. They were defeated by the 
Sikhs, but they afterwards con¬ 
trived to oppose them successfully 
for some time with a force of 23,000 


* Major CuDDingham says that * Ehotiya is ibeir Hindu name. The Tibetans 
call themselves Botpa, Bod-pa. The name is most probabW derived from their 
profession of Buddhism, Bauddha being the designation of a Duddhist. 
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men. This armj^ was at last scat¬ 
tered, and a series of truces, out¬ 
breaks, and petty straggles, lasted 
till 1838, when ^orawar Sin^ re¬ 
turned to Jummu, after placing a 
new sovereign on the throne, 
exacting the expenses of the war, 
and (Ixina an annual tribute. His 
next exploit was the conquest of 
Balti, which he entered in 1840, 
and in spite of his troops being 
caught in the snow, and sufibring 
terribly from cold and hunger, he 
succeeded in taking Skardo, where 
he also established a new ruler, 
who agreed to pay tribute. In the 
month of May, 1841, he invaded 
Great Tibet. After advancing up 
the valley of the Indus, and plun¬ 
dering the monasteries of Hanl^ 
and Toshgong, the districts of 
Budok and Garo submitted to him 
without a struggle, and he es¬ 
tablished his he^-4uarters in the 
holy district of Lake Manasarovara. 
His lieutenants were now occupied 
for some months in plundering the 
whole country, and they mund 
abundance of gold and sUver in the 
monasteries and temples. The news 
of the invasion had been speedily 
carried to Lhasa, the capital, and in 
the beginning of November, Zorawar 
Sing heard of the approach of a 
Chinese force. He sent two de¬ 
tachments to oppose their advance, 
but both were surrounded and cut 
to^pieoes. The two armies came in 
contact on the loth of December, 
and it was evident that the Chineso 
had greatly the advantage in num¬ 
bers. Afitor three days spent in 
skirmishing, a battle was fought, in 
which Zorawar Sing was slain. 
His troops, thrown mto disorder, 
fled in all directions, and his res^o 
of 600 men gave themselves up os 
prisoners of war. All the prin¬ 
cipal officers were captured, ana out 
of the whole army only 1000' 
escaped alive, and of uicso 700 weze 
prisoners. 
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The Indian soldiers of Zorawar Sing. 
(says Major Cunningham) fought under 
very great disadvantages. l%e battle¬ 
field w.'is upwards of 15,000 feet above 
the sea, and the time mid-wintejC, when 
even the day temperature never rises 
above the freezing-point, and the in¬ 
tense cold of night can only bo borne 
by people well covered with sheep-skins 
and surrounded by fires. For several 
nights ftie Indian troops had been ex¬ 
posed to all the bitterness of the climate. 
Many had lost the use of their fingers 
and toes, and all were more or less frost¬ 
bitten. The only fuel procurable was 
the Tibetan furze, which yields much 
more smoke than fire, and the more 
reckless soldiers hod actually burned the 
stocks of their muskets to obtain a little 
temporary warmth. On the last fatal 
day not one half of the men could handle 
their arms, and when a few fled the rush 
became general. But death was wait¬ 
ing for them all, and the Chinese gave 
up the pursuit to secure their prisoners 
and to plunder the dead, well knowing 
tliat the unrelenting frost would spare 
no one. A few men made their way to 
tlieir brethren at Takla-khar, but that 
garrison was so dismayed by the def^t, 
that t^iey fled precipitately, even over 
the Snowy Mountun range, near the 
head of the Kali River, into the British 
province of Kumaon. In this unop- 
p(Med flight one half of the men were 
killed by the frost, and many of the 
remainder iSat their fingers and toes. 
These few and the prisoners form the 
whole number that escaped with their 
lives. • 

This expedition cost the Uvea of 
about 8000 Sikhs, and 5000 Ladakis 
wbo accompanied tnem. Tlic 
Chinese followed up their victory 
by rc-occupying Garo, and in the 
next spring they entered Ladak with 
3000 men ana besieged Ld, ike 
capital. The people of the country 
joined them and dreamt once more 
of independonoe. but the Sikhs 
turned the position of the Tibetans, 
and the latter wore glad to retire on 
the single condition that tlio old 
boundary betvf een Ladak and China 
should be re-established. 


* In this very month in the same year, 1841, the British army of about the 
same strength was destroyed at Cabul. * 
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Ceaptsb V. 


Aunt Eeborali is laid up 
*> with one ofAercoldsyShe always 
has a wonderful accession of * pro¬ 
priety’ accompanying the disorder; 
and that which would appear to 
her at the worst a harmless esca- 
padeyhen in her usual health and 
spirits, becomes a crime of the 
blackest dye when seen through the 
medium of barley-broth and water- 
gruel, these being Aunt Deborah’s 
infallible romedies for a catarrh. 
Now the cold in question had lasted 
its victim over tlie Ascot meeting, 
over our pic-nic to Richmond, and 
bado fair to give her employment 
during the greater part of the 
summer, so obstinato was tho 
enemy when he had once poa- 
Besseu liimsclf of the citadel; and 
under these circumstances, I con¬ 
fess it appeared to me quite hopeless 
to ask her permission to accompany 
Cousin John on a lopg^romised 
expedition to Hampton J^ces. I 
dia* not dare make tho request 
myself, and 1 own I had great mis¬ 
givings, even when I overheard from 
my bpudoir the all-powerful Jolm 
preferring his petition, which he did 
with a sort of abrupt good humour 
peculiarly his own. 

* Going to take Kate out for 
another lark, aunt, if you hare no 
objection,’ says John, plumping 
douTi in an arm-chair, and forth¬ 
with proceeding to entangle Aunt 
Deborah’s knining into Uie most 
hopeless confusion. *Only somo 
quiet races near town; all amongst 
ourselves, you knojr — gentlemen 
riders, and that sort of thmg.’ 

Aunt Deborah, who is a good 
deal behindhand in all matters con¬ 
nected with the turf, and who hgs 
set her face into a determined re¬ 
fusal when she hears the word 
* racing,’ rather relaxes at the men¬ 
tion of * gentlemen riders,* and re¬ 
plies grarely, * John, I want to ti^ 
to you about Kate. The girl's wild 
{^r horses and hounds, and all 
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such unfeminine pursuits. I wonder 
you like to see it yourself, my dear^ 
Now don’t you think it would bo 
for better to encourage her in 
domestic tastes and amusements? 1 
give you my word she hasn’t done 
a bit of worsted-work for a fort- 
ni^t.’ 

John’s iace must have been good 
at this piece of intelligence; if there 
is one thing he liates more than 
another, it is * cross-stitch.’ But he 
relied with exemplary gravity that 
* Cousin Kate qever was strong, you 
kuow, aunt, and she is ordered to 
be a good deal in the open air, with 

S lenty of horse exercise, and this is 
eligntful weather for riding.’ 

* Well, John,’ says Aunt Deborah, 
* of course if you don't mind it, 1 
needn’t j you’ll be the sufferer, my 
dear, not V (I wonder what she 
meant by that ?); * and X must let 
her go if you choose to take her, 
John. How like your father you’re 
growing, my handsome boy:’ and 
Aunt Deborw kissed Cousin John 
on tho forehead, uith tears in Jtf r 
eyes, and they called to mo to fit 
ready, and the horses came round, 
and in less than ten minutes we 


were up and away. 

It was very gratifying to over¬ 
hear the complimentary remarks 
made upon the general appearance 
of White-Stockmgs, whom 1 had 
ridden down, to save Brilliant, 
and who, despite his ugliness, is a 
very hunting-looking horse. 

‘Ikxiks a game *un, don’t he, 
squire?* remarked a jolly-looking 
Surrey farmer, in top-boots, to a 
dilapidated friend in a white neck- 
clotn. * Shouldn’t wonder if he 
couldn’t kick tho dirt in some of thoir 
faces, with that tight lass to keep his 
head straight.* The friend vas a 
melancholy man, and nodded his 
silent affinnative with a sigh. I 
think, e^ly as it was, they had both 
been drinking. A 

* Book at that chesnut horseT 

H 
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ezclAimed a good-loolcingp boy of 
sonio twenty Bumniers, who^ had 
coached his own drag down like a 
second Phaeton, only as yet with 
better luck, and was now smoking 
a huge cigar on its roof; ‘ Isn't ho 
the image of old Palofacc I* Who’s 
the woman, eh P—does nobody know 
her P I’ll ask her to come and sit 
up hero. She looks like a lady, too,* 
he added, checking himself; ‘never 
mind, here goes 1* and he was jump* 
ing off the coach to tender me, 1 
presume, his j)olito invitation in 
person, when his arm was caught by 
the man next him, who was no other 
ihmi John's friend. Captain liovoll. 

‘ Charley, stop!’ exclmmed Frank, 
Hushing all over his handsome 
face and temples; * I know her, 
I tell you; have a care, it’s Miss 
Coventry,' and in another instant 
he had bounded to the earth, 
accosted my cluiperon with a hearty 
* Jack, how goes itP’ and was deep 
in conversation with my humble self, 
with his hand on my horse’s neck— 
(Frank always wears such good 
gloves) ana his pleasant coun¬ 
tenance beaming with delight at our 
chance interview. 1 liked tlie races 
belter after this, and should have 
spent a happier day, perhaps, with¬ 
out the society of Mrs. Xumley, 
who appeared likewise on horse¬ 
back, quite unexpectedly, and was 
riding the most bei^tiful brown 
HMge I ever saw in my life. I quite 
wKed I had brought down bril¬ 
liant, if only to have met her on 
more equal terms. As we were the 
only two ladies on horseback, of 
course we were obliged to fraternize 
(if the weaker sex may use such an 
expression), as indeed we must have 
done had we been the bitterest foes 
on earth, instead of merely hating 
each other with common civility. 
Mrs. Lumley seemed on particularly 
good terms with Franlc Lovell,— » 
I do not know that I liked her any 
the better for that;—and expired 
her sentiments and opinions to the 
world in general with a vivacity and 
freedom peculiarly her own. 

‘ I am out on ‘ the sly,* you know,* 
she observed, with an arch smile. 

have a good quiet aunt who 
Hree do#n at Sichmond, and 1 do 
pgnance there for a time, whenever 
Mhave been more than usually 
wicked; but to-day 1 could hot 


resist the fine weather and the 
crowd and the fun, and above all the 
bad company, which amuses me 
more than all rest put together, 
though 1 do not incluae you, Miss 
Coventry, nor yet Mr. Jones, but I 
am afraid I must Captain Lovell. 
Come, let’s ride amongst the car¬ 
riages and see tho ninnies.* 

So Mrs. Luml^ and I plunged 
into tho crowd, living Frank to 
return to his drag and ms betting- 
book, and Cousin John somewhat 
discontente^y to bring up the roar. 

* After all, I don’t see much harm 
in Hampton,* said my lively guide, 
as we threaded onr way between the 
carriages; ‘thougb,to be sure, there 
are some very queer-looking people 
on the course. I could tell you 
strange stories of most of them. 
Miss Coventry, only you wouldn’t 
believe mo. bo you see that old, 
plainish woman, with such black 
nair and eyebrows—something like 
Lady Scapegrace, only not so hand¬ 
some as my favourite enemy P—would 
you believe it, she might marry 
three coronets at this moment if she 
chose, and she wont have any ono 
of them! She is not good-looking, 
you can see; she can scarcely write 
her own name. She has no con¬ 
versation, X happen to know, for 
I met her once at dinner, and 
she cannot by any chance put 
an *H* into ito right place, xot 
men seo something in her that 
is totally inexplicable to tu, and 
she seems to have a mysterious 
influence over all ages and all 
sorts. One of these infatuated 
noblemen is deorepid and twaddling; 
the other a stem reserved man, that 
up to forty years of age was sup¬ 
posed to be the very impersonation 
of common sense. And the third, 
young, clever, and handsome, a 
man that might marry half the 
nicest women in Fnglana, if he liked. 
And why do yon think she wont 
pick and choose from such a trio P 
Why, forsooth, because she has set 
her stupid heart on a drunken stock¬ 
broker, who wont have a word to 
say to her, and would have been hero 
to^y, 1 have no doubt, if he hadn’t 
been of meeting Aer, Well, 
there’s a stranger st^ than that 
about the girl with long fur hair in 
the next carria^. You can see her 
now, in a piu bonnet, drinking 
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iliem and Boda-wstar—^slie ia sup- 
posed to be old Goldfinch’s daugh* 
ter, and he wont give her a farthing; 
but I know somebody who Imows 
his lawyer, and that girl will have 
half a million if she don’t drink 
herself to death before old ^Idfinch 
takes his departure fironi this wicked 
world. She is beautiful and clever 
and accomplished, and all the young 
'men are in love with her, but she 
cannot keep sober, and in three 
years* time she will have lost her 
youth and her health and her 
mculties, and in all probability will 
finishinamad’house. There's tVank 
Lovell making hercblove to her now.’ 

And as Mn. Lumley concluded 
with this amiable remark, 1 looked 
round for Cousin John, and rode 
away from her, in disgust at her 
dmpaucy, and sick at heart to think 
01 such a man as Captain Lovell 
wasting his smiles on such a 
creature. To be sure, he only said 
three words to her, for when I 
looked round a^miu at the carri^c 
he was gone. There is something 
very omiising to me in the bustle of 
a race*course; and yet, after talking 
to Mrs. Lumley, the gloss seemed 
to be only on the surface. She had 
told me enough of the company to 
make me fancy there ii^ust be some 
strange history belonging to each. 
Like the mau that saw through the 
roofs of the houses in Madrid, 
thanks to the agenty of his familiar, 

I thought that mv demon on a side- 
saddle bad taught mo to seo into 
the very hearts and secrets of the 
motley assemblage. 

There was a l^dsome girl, with 
beautiful teeth and neatly braided 
hair, and atich a brilHant smile, 
attracting a crowd round her, as she 
sang piquant songs in a swee^ deep- 
tonedT voice that ought to have 
made her fortune on ihe stage, if it 
had been properly cultivated^>sang* 
them, too, with a Iqok and manner 
that I have seldom seen rivalled 
by the cleverest actresses; and I 
thought what a face and formVere 
wasted here to make profit for one 
knave, and sport for some fifty fools. 
As she accompanied herself on the 
harp, and touted its strings with a 
grace and eipression which made 
amends for a certain want of tuition, 
1 could not help fancying her in a 
drawing-rooiDf surrounded by ad* 


mirers, making many a heart ache 
with her arch smile and wianu^ 
ways. Without being positive^ 
beautiftil, she had the luack so few 
women possess, of looking charming 
in every attitude aud with every ez« 
prossion of countenance; ana al¬ 
though her songs were of a some¬ 
what florid school, yet 1 could not 
help thinking that, with those 
natural jpfts, and a plaintive old 
boUad, English or Scotch, such as 
' A^e lAurie’ or * The Nut-brown 
Maid,’ to bring them out in a 
pretty drawing-room, with the 
assistance of a good dressmaker, 
dear I —she might marry a duke, if 
she liked. 

And yet all this belonged to a 
dark, close-shaved rufi 5 aQ,with silver 
rings and a yellow handkerchief, 
who scowled and prowled about 
her, and looked as if he was 
likely enough to beat her when 
they got home. But she hands up 
an ivory bowl for contributions 
amongst the young dandies on t^ 
roof of a neighbouring coach, who 
have been lislening open-mouthed 
to the Siren, and suillings and half- 
crowns, and a bit of goM from the 
one last out of the Bench, pour into 
it; and she moves ofiT, to moke way 
for three French glee-maidens, witn 
a monkey and a tambourine, and 
the swells return to their cigmn and 
their bettingj^d we ore all atten¬ 
tion for the next event on the card, 
because it is a gentleman rider’s 
race, and the performances will con¬ 
sequently be as different os possible 
from what we have just seen. 

'We'll secure a good place for 
this, Kate,’ says Cousm John, edging 
his horse in os near the judge’s 
stand as he can get; ' Frank Lovell 
has a mare to mn, and 1 have backed 
her for a sovereign.’ 

'Dear, I hope she’ll win!’ is my 
aardent rejoinder. 

'Thank you, Kate,* says kind 
Cousin John, who condudes I take 
an imusual interest in his specula¬ 
tions ; and forthwith wc proceed to 
criticize the three animals brought 
to the Mst, and to agree that Capt. 
Lovelln Parachute is far the b^t- 
looking of the lot; or, as Sir Guy 
Scapegrace says to the well-pleased 
owner, * if make and shape go for 
anything, Frank, she ought to beat 
them as far as they can see.' 
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Sir Guy is chaperoning 
looking party oi men and woman* 
who have been veiy noisy since 
luncheon time. He is attii^ in a 
olose-sWed hat (which he had the 
effrontery to take off to me, but I 
looked the other way), a white coat, 
and a red neckcloth, the usual 
flower in his mouth being replaced 
for the occasion by a large cigar. 
Captain Lovell hopes * I aoraire his 
mare—she has a look of Brilliant, 
from here, Miss Coventry. ‘ Baby 
Ijarkins,* of the Lancers, is to nde; 
and Baby will do her justice, if 
any one can—he’s far the best of 
the young ones, now.* 

* Bo you mean his name is 
‘ Baby P* said I, much amused ; ‘ or 
that you call him so because he is 
such a child P He looks as if he 
ought to bo with mamma still.* 

‘ We always called him ‘ Baby* in 
the Lancers,* explained Frank, 

* because he joined us so very youna. 
He is nineteen, though you would 
guess him about twelve, but he*8 
got the brains of a man of sixty and 
tko nerves of a mant. All! Para> 
chute, you may kick, old girl, but 
you wont get rid of that ebud !* 

And sure enough ‘ The Baby ’ sat 
like a rock, with a grim smile, and 
preserving throughout a silence and 
^anff froid which nothing seemed 
able to overcome. Two more seedy- 
looking animals mad# up the entry. 
The lamer one of the two was ridden 
by a stout major with a redundancy 
of mustachios—the other by a lanky 
comet of Heavy Dragoons, who 
seemed not to know where on earth 
to dispose of his arms and legs, be¬ 
sides ihiding his cap somewhat in 
his way, and bein^ much embar¬ 
rassed with his whip. They gallop 
up and down before starting, tiH I 
wonder how any galloping can be 
left for the race $ and after a futile 
attempt or two they get away. The • 
Baby making strong running, the 
stout major waiting closely upon 
his infantine antagonist, w^e the 
long .. comet, looming like a wind¬ 
mill in the distance, brings up the 
rear. 

* Parachute still making running,* 
flays John, standing erect in his 
fltUTUps, Ins honest face beaming 
with excitement^' Woa, horse 1— 
Stand stilLi'WTiite-Stockings—now 
they reacht^tum, and The Baby 


takes a puli—Gkd, old Ganymede’s 
coming up. Well done, Mamr— 
no, the old one’s flagsmg. Para¬ 
chute wins. How Baby I—now 
Major—the horse!—tiie mare!— 
Best race 1 ever saw in my life—a 
dead heat—Ha! ha! haf* The 
latter explosion of mirth is due to 
the procrastinated arrival of the 
long comet, who flogs and works as 
religiously home as if he had a hun¬ 
dred more behind him, and who 
reaches the weighing enclosure in 
time to ascertain with his (mu 
eyes that Gan3rmed6 has won, 
the lame plater who rejoices in 
that classical ‘appellation having 
struggled home nrst by a head, 
'notwithstanding,' as the sporting 
papers afterwaras expressed them¬ 
selves, 'tlic judicious riding and 
beautiful finish of that promising 
young jockey, Mr. B. Larkins.* 
‘ Tlie Baby’ himself, however, is un¬ 
moved, as usual, nodding to Para¬ 
chute’s disappointed owner without 
moving a muscle of his countenance. 
Ho merely remarks, ‘ Short of work, 
Frank—told you so afore I got up j’ 
and putting on a tiny white overcoat 
like a plaything, disappears, and is 
seen no more. 

What a confusion there is in get¬ 
ting away.p Sir Guy Scapegrace 
has a yearly bet with the young 
Phaeton who wanted to invite me 
on his box, os to which shall get 
first to Kensington on their way 
back to town, xou would suppose 
Sir Guy was very happy at home, 
by his anxiety to be off: the two 
mugs are soon bumping and rolling 
ana rattling along the sward. The 
narrow lane through which they 
must make their way is completely 
blocked up with spring vans, and 
tax-carts, and open carriages and 
shut carriages, and broughams and 
lan(^u8, and every description of 
■ vehicle that ever came out of Long- 
Aore,whilst mege four-horse coaches, 
with fast teams and still faster loads, 
are thundering in the rear. Slang 
rei^s supreme, and John Gilpin’s 
friend, who hod a 'ready wit,* would 
here meet with his mat^. Hor aro 
jest and repartee (what John colls 
'chaff") the only missiles bandied 
about; toys, knocked off'the sticlu* 
for the purpose, darken the air as 
they fiy from one vehicle to another 
—and the broadside from a well- 
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supplied coach, is like that of a 
seventy-four. Fun and good hu¬ 
mour abound, but confusion gets 
worse unfounded. Young Phaeton*s 
wheel is locked with a market gar¬ 
dener’s, who is accompanied by two 
sisters-in-lnw and the suitors of 
those nowise disconcerted damsels, 
all more or less intoxicated. Thrift¬ 
less has his near leader in the back 
seat of a pony-carriage, and Sir 
Guy's off-wheeler is over the pole. 
John and I agree to make a detour, 
have a pleasant ride in the country, 
never mind about dinner, and so 
get back to London by moonlight. 
As wo roach a quiet sequestered 
lane, and inhale the pleasant fra¬ 
grance of the hawthorn—always 
sweetest towards nightfall—we hear 
a horse’s tramp behind ns, and are 
joined by Frank Lovell, who ex¬ 
plains with unnecessary distinctness 
that' he always makes a practice of 
riding hack from Hampton, to avoid 
(he crowd, and always comes that 
wayif so, he must oo in the habit 
of taking a considerable detour, but 
he joins our party, and wo ride home 
together. 

llow beautifully the moon shone 
upon the river as wc crossed Kew 
]>ridge that calm, silent, summer 
night—how it flickered through 
their branches, and silvered over 
the old trees; and what a peaceful, 
lovely hmdscape it was. 1 thought 
Frank’s low sweet voice quite in 
keeping with the time and the scene. 
As we rode together, John lagging 
a good deal benind (that bay horse 
of John’s never could walk with 
*White*Stockmgs), I conld not help 
tliiuking how much I had misun¬ 
derstood Captain l^vcU’s character; 
what a deal of feeling—almost of 
romance—there was under that con¬ 
ventional exterior which he wore 
before the world. 1 liked him so* 
miieh more now I •came to know 
him better. I was -quite sorry when 
we had to wish him 'good night,’ 
and John and I rode thoughtfully 
homo through the quiet struts.* 1 
thought my cousin’s manner was 
altered, too, though I scaroe knew 
how. His farewell sounded more 
constrained, more polite than usual, 
when he left me at Aunt Deborah’s 
door; and whilst I was undressing 
I reflected on all the pro^edings of 
ihe day, and tried to remember 


what I had done thatoould Mssibly 
have displeased good-natured John. 
The more I went over it backwards 
and forwards, the less could I make 
of it. ' Can it be possible,’ I thought 
at last—* can it be possible tbAt 
Cousin John—’ and here 1 mpped 
out my candle and jumped into 

Chapteb VI. 

I really had not courage to 
take my usual canter the morn¬ 
ing after Hmnpton llaces. I did 
not feel as if I could face the 
umbrella and the cigar at the rails 
in * the Bide, ’ and yet I rang the bell 
once for n^ maid to help me on 
with my habit, and had my hand on 
it more than once to order my horse, 
but I thought better of it; poor 
Aunt Dcboi^’s cold was still bad, 
though she was downstairs, so 1 
determined to take care of her, in 
common gratitude, and givo her the 
advantage of my ogree^le society. 
I am very fond of Aunt Deborah, in 
my own way, and I know there is 
nothing she likes so much as a 'quiet 
morning with Kate.’ 

The hours passed off rather slowly 
till luncheon time. I did forty-two 
stitches of worsted work—I never 
do more than fifty at a time unless 
it’s' grounding ’—and I got off Han¬ 
nah More because Aunt Deborah 
was too hoarse to road to ms, and I 
really cannot read that excellent 
work to her without laughing; but 
I thought luncheon never would be 
ready, and when it did come I 
coulw’t eat any. However, 1 went 
upstairs afterwards, and smoothed 
my hair and set my collar straight, 
0^ was glad to hear Aunt Deborah 
give her usual order that she was 
'at home* with her usual solemnify* 
I had not been ten minutes in the 
drawing-room before a knock at the 
doqr brought my heart into my 
mouth, and our tragic footman an¬ 
nounce ' Captain jLovell ’ in his 
most tragioTOice. InmarchedFrank, 
who had never set eyes on my |*mt 
in his life, and shook hands with 
me, and made her a very low bpw» 
with a degree of effrontery that 
nothing but a man could ever have 
been capable of assuming. Aunt De> 

borshdrewherself up—andshe realfy 

f> very formidable when she gets 
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<m lier high jSo;ve-^and looked 6nt 
at me, and then at Frank, and then 
at mo again, and I blushed like a 
fool, and hesitated, and introduced 
* Captain Lovell * to * my aunt, Miss 
Horsinghamand I didn't the least 
know what to do next, and had a 
groat mind to make a bolt for it and 
ran upstairs. But our visitor seemed 
to have no misgivings whatever, and 
smoothed his hat and talked about 
the weather as if he had known us all 
from childhood. 1 hare often re¬ 
marked that if you onl^ deprive a 
man of the free use of his mands, 
there is no difficulty which he is 
unable to face. Give him something 
to handle and keep fidgetting at, and 
he seems immediately to be in his 
element; never mind what it is, a 
paper-knife, and a book to open, or 
a nower to pull in pieoM, or a pair 
of scissors and a bit thread to 
snip, or ereu the end of a stick to 
suck, and he draws inspiration, and 
what is more to the puipose, eon- 
versation, fcom any and all of these 
sources. 


But let him hare his hands en¬ 
tirely to himself, give him nothing 
to 'lay hold of,' and he is completely 
dumb-foundered on the spot. Hero 
was Frank brushing and smoothing 
away at his hat tul it shone like 
Uaoic satin, and facing my aunt 
with a ndlantry and steadiness 
beyond all praise; but I believe 
if I could hare snatched it away 
from him and hid it under the sofa, 
be would have been routed at once, 
and most have fied in utter bewil¬ 
derment and dismay. After mv 
aunt had replied courteously enougn 
to a few commonplace observations, 
g^e one of her ominoof cough^ 
and I trembled for the result. 

' Captain BevilUt said my aunt; 
*Z think I once knew a family of your 
name inHampshire; the KewForest, 
if 1 remember rightly.* 

'Bxoose me' said Frank, nowise 
disoonoerted, and with a sly glance 
at me, Vfiiy ^me is Lovell^ 

' *Ob,’ replied my aunt, with a con¬ 
siderable assumption of stateliness, 
'then, a-hem. Captain Oreville, 1 
don’t think I hare ever had the 
pleasure of meeting yon before.' 
And my aunt looked as if she didn't 
oare wbe&er ahe ever met him again. 
Hus would Imre been a ^poeer* to 
iiMitt people, but Frank applied 


himself diligently to his hat, md 
opened the trenches in his own.' 
way. 

' The fact is. Miss Horsihgbam,' 
said he,' that I have taken advan¬ 
tage of my intimacy with your 
nephew, to caU upon yon without a 
previous introduction, in hopes of 
ascertaining what has become of an 
old brother officer of mine, a name¬ 
sake of yours, and consequently, I 
should conclude, a relative. There 
is, I believe, only one family in Eng¬ 
land of your name. Excuse me,. 
Miss Horsingham, for so personal 
remark, but I am convinced he must 
have Iwn a near connexion 
a peculiarity which everyone who 
knows anything about our old Eng¬ 
lish families is aware belongs to 
yours,—my poor friend Charlie had 
a beautiful' hand you, madam, X 
perceive, own the same advantage, 
therefore 1 am convinced you must 
be a near connexion of my old com¬ 
rade. You may think me imper¬ 
tinent, but there is no mistaking 
' the Horsingham hand.'' 

Aunt Deborah gave in at onco. 

* I cannot call to mind at this mo¬ 
ment any relative of mine who is 
likely to have served with you* (nor 
was this to *i>e wondered at, the 
warrior aux blanches mains being a 
fabulous creation of w icked Franx); 
'but I have no doubt, Captain liovell, 
that you are correct. 1 have great 
pleasure in making your acquaiitt- 
ance, particularly as you seem so 
well acquainted with our belongings. 
Do you stay any length of time in* 
town ?’ 

' I seldom remain till the end of 
the season, but this year 1 think 
1 shall. By the way. Hiss Hor- 
singham, I saw a curious old pic¬ 
ture the other day in the west 
of England, purporting to be a 
portrait of iJie celebrated' Ysonde 
of Brittany, With the White 
Hand'—in which'I traced a strong 
resemblance to some of the Hor- 
singhams, with whom I am so- 
qu£nted. Yours is, I believe, an 
old Norman family, and as I am a 
bit of an antiquary’ (oh, Frank! 
Frank!),' I consulted my Mend, Sir 
J. Burke, on the subject, who as¬ 
sures me that the ' Le Montants*-- 
Godfr^ le Montant, if you remem- 
^r, distin^shed himsm highly in 
the second crusade—that & Le 
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lilonta>nticlaimeddireotde 8 centiro!n 
the old Dokea of Brittany, and oon- 
Beqnently from the reiy lady of 
whom we are apeokin^. Boger le 
Hontant came orer with the Con¬ 
queror. and although strangely 
mnittea from the BoU of Battle 
Abbey, doubtless recciTed large 
nuts of land in Hampshire from 
William; and two generationa later 
we can trace his descendant, Hugo, 
in the same locally, under me 
AngUcused name of Horscngem, 
now corrupted to Horsingham; of 
which illustrious family you are of 
course aware yours is a younger 
branch. It is curious that the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of the race should 
hare been preserred in all its 
shapely beauty’ (added Frank, with 
the gravest faco possible, and 
glancing at the lavender kids) 
*throu^ so many changes and so 
many successive generations/ 

Aunt Deborah was delighted. 

* Such a clever young man, my 
dear/ she said to mo afterwards; 

* such manners 1 such a voice! quite 
one of the old school—evidently 
well-road, and with that respect for 
good blood which, in these days, I 
regret to say, is fast becoming obso¬ 
lete. Kate I I like him vastfy!’ 

' In the meantime she entered 
freely into conversatimi with onr 
visitor, and before he went away, 
by which time his hat looked as if 
it had been ironed * she hoped he 
would call again; she was always 
at home till two o’clock, and trusted 
to have the pleasure of his company 
at dinner as soon as she was 
well enough to get anybody to meet 
him.* 

So Frank went off to ride in the 
Park, on the neatest possible brown 
hack, for I saw him quite plainly 
round the comer, as I went 
into the balcony to water my poon 
geraniums. • 

Well, I waited and waited, and 
John never came for me as was his 
usual habit, and I began to think I 
must lose my ride, for 1 am mot 
allowed to go by myself in the 
afternoons; and at last I was 
obliged to coax Aunt Deborah to 
take me out in the open carriage, 
for it was a beautiful day, and it 
would be just the thing for her cold, 
BO we went dowagering about, and 
shopped in Bond-street, and looked 


at some lace in Begent-street, and 
left cards for La<^ Horsingham, 
as in duty bound, af^r helping her 
to make ‘ a good balland then we 
went into uie Biug, and I looked 
and looked everywhere, but Iwuld 
not see anythi^ like Frank or his 
brown hack. ^ be sure the Bi^ 
was as crowded os a fair. But X 
did see Cousin John, and I fuuit 
say it was too bad of him to keep 
me waiting and watching all the 
afternoon, and then never to take 
the trouble of sending a note or a 
message, but to start off by himself, 
and escort Miss Molasses, as if he 
was her brother at leaet, if not a 
nearer relation. Miss Molasses, 
forsooth! with her lackadaisical 
ways and her sentimental nonsense, 
ana that goose John taking it all in 
open-mouthed, as if she was an 
angel upon i^h. Well^at all 
events she don't ride Me me. 
Such a figure X never saw on a 
horse 1 all on one side, like toe 
handle of a teapot, bumping when 
she trots, and wobbling when she 
canters, with braiding all over her 
habit, and a %ehiU feather in her 
hat, and gauntlet gloves {qfcourte 
one may wear gauntlet gloves for 
hunting, but ihat’e not London), 
and her sallow face. People call 
her interesting, but I call her 
hilioue; and a wretched long-legged 
Bosinanto, with round rems and 
tassels, and a netting over its 
ears, and a head like a fiddle-case, 
and no more action than a camp* 
stool. Such a couple I never be¬ 
held. I wonder John wasn't 
ashamed to be seen with h^, in* 
stead of leaning his hand upon her 
horse’s nedk, and looking up in her 
fhee with his broad honest smile, 
and t^ing no more notice of 
her sister Jane, who is a dever 
girl, with something wi her, than 
u itoe had been toe groom. 1 
was provoked with him beyond 
dl patience. Had it been Mrs, 
Luxnley, for instance, I could have 
underst^ it, for she certainly isoA 
ohatto amusing woman, toqugh 
dreadfully holdy and it w a dearae 
to 860 her canter up the Park, in 
her close-fitting habit and her neat 
with her beautiful round figure 
Bwmnff gracefully to every morion 
of her horse, yet so impereepriUy 
that you cotud fancy she miji^ 
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balance a glassful of water on her 
head without spilling a drop. To 
say notliing of the brown mare, the 
only onimiu in London *1 covet, who 
is herself a picture; such action! 
snch Ik mouth! and such a shape 1 
I coaxed Aunt Deborah to wait 
near Apsley House, on purpose that 
we might see her before we left the 
Park, and sure enough wc did see 
her, as usual, surrounded bv a 
swarm of admirers, and next to her, 
positively next to her, Frank Lovell, 
on the very brown hack that had 
been standmg an hour at our door. 
He saw me too, and took his hat 
off, and she said something to him, 
and they both laughed! 

I asked Aunt Deborah to go 
home, for it was getting late, and 
the evening air was not very good 
for licr poor cold. I did not feel 
well mjuelf somehow, and when 
dear aimty told me 1 looked pale, 
1 was forced to confess to a slight 
headache. I am not subject to low 
spirits generally, I have no patience 
with a woman that is, b\it of course 
one is sometimes a little *out of 
sorts,’ and 1 confess I did not feel 
quite up to the mark that evening, I 
cannot tell why. If John flatters 
himself it was because he behaved 
so brutally in disappointing me, he 
is very much mistiwen; and as for 
C^tam liovell, 1 am sure he may 
ride with anybody he likes, for what 
I care. 1 wonder, with all his 
clevcmoss, he can’t see how that 
woman is only laughing at him. 
However, it’s no business of mine. 
So I^went into my boudoir, and 
drank some tea, and then locked 
myself in, and hod a * good cry.' 

CnAPTEB YII. 

It is wonderful how soon the 
Xiondqn season comes to an end. 
And in fi^t it is difficult to say 
when its tide is really at the flood. 
Single men^and they are necessary 
ingredients for gaiety wherever 
tli^re are young l^eB*>-smgle men 
seldom go to town much beioro the 
Derby; then comes Ascot, for 
whudi meeting they leave the me¬ 
tropolis, and enjoy some quiet 
retreat in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, taking with them many 
portables ^nd what they call a 
‘dog cook.* After Ascot, j>eople 


bera to tliink about going away, 
and before you know where you 
are, three more weeks have elapsed, 
and it is July. Dear, what a scatter 
there is then! some off to !N^orway, 
some to Cowes, some to Caithness, 
and some to Galway. Those that 
remain for Goodwood are sure to go 
to Hewmarket, and the man who 
sticks religiously to the pavement, 
and resiste the allurements of all 
the above-mentioned resorts, only 
does 8*0 because ho is meditating a 
trip to Californio, Komtschatka, or 
the Kocky Mountains, and is so pre¬ 
occupied with portable soup, patent 
saddle-bags, bowie-knives, aud re¬ 
volvers, that he might just as well 
be at his ultimate destination iu 
person, for all the benefit one gets 
from his society. I confess 1 don’t 
like the end of the season. You 
keep on trying to be gay, whilst 
your friends ar» dropping off, and 
disappearing one by one. Like the 
survivor in some horrid pestilence, 
you know your time must come too, 
but you shut your eyes to the cer¬ 
tainty, and greet every fresh depar¬ 
ture with a gaiety more forced and 
a smile more and more hopeless. 

Well, my London season too was 
drauing to its close, and I confess 
I had enjoyed it very much. What 
with my morning gmlops and after¬ 
noon saunters (for John had re¬ 
turned to his allogiance, and came to 
take me out regularly, although he 
always joined Miss Molasses’ party 
when we got into the Park), what 
with Aunt Deborah’s tiresome cold, 
which obliged me to go about a 
good de^ by myself, and the agree¬ 
able society of Frank Lovell—^who 
never missed an opportunity of 
being with us—I h^ been very 
happy, and 1 was quite sorry to 
tlunx it was all so soon to come 
to an end. John was already 
talking of a Ashing excursion to 
Horway, and actoalty proposed that 
1 shoula accompanyhim, an arrange¬ 
ment which Aunt Deborah decla>Kd 
‘was totally impracticable,’ and 
which I confess 1 do not myself 
think wm^d have been a very good 
plan. I had made several pleasant 
acquaintanoes, amongst whom 1 
may number La^ Scapeg^e, that 
much-maligned ffiuue having taken 
a fancy to me ever a^r the 
afiair of the boll, and proving, when 
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I came to know her better, a very 
different person from wliat the 
world pave her credit for ^inp. 
With all her faults—^the chief of 
which were an uncontrollable tem¬ 
per and much too stroug feoHims 
for the nineteenth century—she 
had a warm affectionate heart, and 
was altogether an energetic, straight¬ 
forward woman, very much in 
earnest, whether for good or for 
evil. But there was one thing that 
vexed mo considerably, amongst all 
my regrets for past pleasures and 
castles in the air for the future, and 
this was the conduct of Captain 
Lovell. What did he meanP I 
couldn’t make lum out at all. One 


him any encouragement; but 1 
don't, Lady Sca^graoe, and I never 
will. I hope I'm too iiroud for 
that. Only when a man is always 
in one's pocket wherever one goes, 
when he sends one bouquets, and 
rides out in the rain to get one's 
bracelet mended, and w'a^ies one 
from a comer of the room if one 
happens to be dancing with any¬ 
body else, and looks pleased when 
one is dull, and cross when ono 
laughs; wliy, he either docs prefer 
or ought to prefer one’s society to 
that of Miss Molasses aud Mrs. 
Lumley, and that is why I IcU 
you I can’t quite make out Captain 
Lovell.' 


day calling on my'aunt at eleven in 
the mormiig and staying to lun¬ 
cheon, and makiug himself so 
ngreeablo to her, and bringing 
bouquets of the loveliest flowers 
(which 1 know camo from Harding's 
or else direct from Covent Garden) 
to me, and then going away as if ho 
had fifty more things to say, and 
lingering over his farewell as if he 
was on the eve of departure for 
China, instead of May-fair, and 
joining me win in the Park, and 
asking mo if I was goins to the 
opera, and finding oub all my en¬ 
gagements and intentions, as if he 
couldn’t possibly live five minutes 
out of my sight, and then perhaps 
never coining near us for days to¬ 
gether, till even my aunt ‘ wondered 
what had become of that pleasant 
Captain Lovell,' and when he met 
me in the Pai*k taking olf his hat 
with a civil bow, as if we had only 
been introduced the night before; 
all this 1 couldn’t make out, and 
I didn't half like, as I told 
Lady Scapograco ono hot morning, 
sitting with her in her boudoir. I 
waa a good deal at Lady Scape¬ 
grace’s now, and the more so because * 
that was the place «of all others at 
whiSh 1 was least likely to meet 
Sir Guy. *Men are so uncertain, 
my dear,* said her ladyship, sitting in 
a morning deshabille, with her lo&g 
black bair combed straight out over 
her shoulders, aud reaching nearly' 
toherkuecs; 'ifyouaskmecandi^y 
whether he means anything, I teu 
ou I think Frank Lovell a snocking 
irt.* 'Flirt!' I replied, half crying 
with vexation, ‘ it’s time enough for 
him to Jtirt with me when I give * 


* Don’t talk of that odious woman,' 
cxclaimedLady Scapegrace, between 
whom and Mi's. Luuuoy there was 
a polite feud of some years' standing: 
‘sTiois ready and willing jump 
down Prank Lovell’s throat, or any 
one else's for the matter of that, so 
bold as she is, and so utterly re¬ 
gardless—such stories, my dear; 
but take my advice, Kate, play 
that cheerful cousin of yours agaiust 
Master Frank. I never knew it 
fail yet, if you only go the right 
way to wort. Men nro not ouly 
very vain, but very jealous; don’t 
let him think you arc going to marrg 
your cousin, or ho may consider it 
a capital arrangement, and a sort of 
matter-of-courso affair which is all 
in bis favour. Men like Frank 
always prefer other people’s pro¬ 
perty, and I have no doubt he 
would be over head and ears in love 
witli.you if you were not single, so 
don’t be going to marry Mr. Jones, 
but just appeal to him about every 
earthly thing you do or say, loot 
arter him when he leaves the room 
as if you couldn’t bear him out of 
our sight. Get Frank to abuse 
im if you can, and then fight his 
battles ticrccly, and directly tho 
latter thinks there is a rival m tho 
field, he will be down on his knees, 
you mark my words, in two days' 
time at the furthest. 1 think 1 
ought to know what men ore, my 
dear’ (aud to do Lady Scapegrace 
justice, she had studied that variety 
* of tho creation to some purpose, 
or she was much maligned); 'Iloiow 
that they can’t, any of them, see 
three yards before their noses, and 
that you can turn aud twist thorn 
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wbicli way you will if you only go 
upon this principle—that they are 
full of vanity and self-conceit, and 
totally detlcient in brains/ 

* But I'm sure Cax^tuin Lovell’s a 
clover man/ said I, not disposed to 
come to quite such sweeping con¬ 
clusions as those of my monitross ; 
‘and—and—I don't mean to say 
that I care about him, Lady Scape¬ 
grace ; but still, it mightn’t answer 
with him, and—and—1 shouldn’t 
like to lose liim altogether/ 

‘ Pooh! lose him—fiddlestick! ’ 
joined her ladyship; ‘you’ll see. 
Me is to join our party at Green¬ 
wich tliis afiemoon; by the way, 
when Sir Guy heard you were 
coming, he proposed to mve us all 
down on that horrid coach, but I 
told him we should be taken for the 
people that usually occupy it, and 
nothing should induce mo to go, so 
that plan was given up. But you 
and i will go down in the barouche, 
aud I'll call for you, and we’ll take 
Mr. Jones with \is; and mind you’re 
very civil to him, and only notice 
the other in a quiet good-humoured 
way, for ho mustn’t think you do it 
out of pique, and before the white- 
bait is on the table, you’ll see he’ll 
be a diiTerent man. But now you 
must go—^there’s a dear. I’ll call 
for you at five—it’s too bad to turn 
you out, but I’m never at home to 
any one between tliree aud half-past 
four—good-bye, dear, good-bye/ 
And Lady Scapegrace kissed me 
most afrcctionatcly, and promised 
to call for me punctually at five, till 
which hour 1 cannot make out why 
her time was always engaged. 

As I tripped downstairs, hoping 
to make my oscape without being 
attended by the whole establishmeht 
to open the house-door, whom 
should X come across but odious 
Sir Guy, in a sort of scarlet fancy 
dress, which I concluded was his 
morning ‘ demi-toilette/ Ho ac¬ 
tually had the effrontery to propose 
that P should accompany him to the 
stable, aud that be should then 
‘show me his boudoir, heyp You 
look like a rose this momiug, Miss 
CoventiT, should like to transplant 
you-^wnatP’ and whilst ho stood 
dodging and grinning on the stairs, 
I mamiged to slip by him, and get 
safe into the street. 1 wonder 
when men think they are beginning 


to grow old; I am sure Sir Guy 
fancies he is still iu the fiower of 
his youth, and so charming that 
nobody can resist him. 

XMiat a pleasant day we had! 
Only we four,—Lady Scapegrace, 
Cousin John, Captain liovell, and I. 
We went down in Lady Scape¬ 
grace’s barouche, and walked in 
Greenwich Park, aud adjourned to 
a nice room with a bay window, and 
such a look-out over the river, 
blushing rose colonr in the evening 
sun. And the whitebait w'as so 
good, and the champagne-cup so 
nice, and we were all in such spirits, 
aud Frank was so kind aud atten¬ 
tive and agreeable, I couldn’t find 
it in my heart to be cross to him; 
so it ended in our making ux> any 
little imaginary differences we may 
liBve liod, and becoming better 
friends than ever. As wo sat in 
the balcony over the river—the two 
gentlemen smoking their after- 
dinner cigars and wo ladies sipping 
our coffee,—I thought X had newer 
enjoyed an evening so much j aud 
even John, who was generally dread¬ 
fully afraid of X^ady Seaiiegrace, be¬ 
came quite lively aud gallant (for 
him), aud they laughed, and talked, 
and joked about aU sorts of things, 
while Frank leant over my shoulder, 
and conversed more gravely than 
w’as his habit, and X listened, and 
thought him pleasanter even than 
iisuid. B}' the wa}', that lilac 
bonnet never quite lost the odour 
of tobacco afterw’ards. 

‘ How quick the time passes,’ said 
Frank, wnth almost a sigh. ‘ Can’t 
we do anything to put off horrid 
Loudon, and home, and bed—diet’s 
all go to Vauxhall!’ 

‘What do you say, Mr. Jones K 
inquired Xiody IScapegi'ace, who was 
always ready for a lark—‘you’re 
" our chaperon you know 5 cfo you 
think you can ^ responsible F’ 

‘Oh yes, John,’ I exclaiiited; 
‘ you promised to take me once 
before the end of the season; w'e 
shkU never have such another 
chance/ 

* This is a capital night to go,’ re¬ 
marked Frank, ‘ because there is a 
new riding-woman, and you can 
take a lesson, Miss Coventry, in 
case you should wish to perform 
Jtx public.’ Cousin John could not 
possibly hold out against all three. 
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and although I think in his heart 
he did not entirely anprove. the 
carriage ^ras orders, tne bill paid, 
and we were rolling along through 
the cool summer night en route 
for Vauxhall, 

* My dear/ said Lady Scapegrace 
to me, aa wo sidled through tho en> 
trance of that place of amusomeut, 
and the gentlemen remained behind 
to pay, *yoa are doing anything 
but wnat 1 told you; scarcely three 
words hare you spoken to your 
cousin, who, oy the way, is ve^ 
pleasant^I think I shall take him 
wpt and improye him ou my own 
account; but aa for you^ my door, 
I can sec plainly it'a all oyer with 
you r 

* And you really leave town to¬ 
morrow said Frank, as we walked 
arm-in-arm up one of those shaded 
alleys which lead to the ‘ Hermit,* 
or the ‘ Gipsy/ or some other ex¬ 
cuse for a iite-h- ieUt not too much 
under the lamps. Fy tho way, why 
is it that a party never can keep to¬ 
gether at VauAallF LadyS<»po* 
grace and 1 had particularly stipu¬ 
lated that w e were not to separate 
under any circumstances. * What¬ 
ever happens, do let us keep to- 

f fcthcr,’ W6 mutually* implored at 
east ten times during the first five 
minutes, and yet no sooner did wc 
pair ofi' arm-in-arm, than the dis¬ 
tance began gradudly to increase, 
till we found ourselves ‘ in couples/ 
totally independent of each otner's 
proceedings. In this manner w'o 
saw tho horsemanship, and the 
acrobats, and tbe man with the 
globe, and all the other eccen¬ 
tricities of the circus. I really 
think 1 could have ridden quite as 
nicely as Madame Soso d’Amour, 
had 1 been mounted on an equally 
well-broken animal with the one 
which cu.' reted and caracoled under* 
that much ro^ed and widely- 
smiling dame. I%ey do look pretty, 
too, at a little distance, these his- 
trionio horsewomen, with their 
trappings, and their spa^les, dnd 
their costume of Francis 1 . I often 
wonder whether people really rode 
out hawking, got up so entirely re¬ 
gardless of expense, in the d^s of 
the Field of Cloth of Gold. From 
the horsemanship we went to see 
tho people dance, which they di(^ 
with a degree of vigour and huarity 


such as might be introduced« in a 
modified form, with great advantage 
into good socieW: and here we oamo 
across Cousin John and Lady Scape¬ 
grace, just in time to witness a short 
and abrnpt interview between the 
latter and Sir Guy. Yes—there 
was Sir Guy; with the fiower in his 
mouth and all—dancing, actually 
dancing —and he can't bo much loss 
than sixty—witli a little smart lady 
wearing the most hrilliant colour, 
and the blackest cye-laslies, and the 
reddest lips, and the lightest eyes 
1 ever saw upon a human beiug. 
The little lady, whoso hair moreover 
was ^re^sQ^aVImpcratncei thereby • 
imparting additional boldness to n 
oountenanco not remarkable for mo¬ 
desty, frisked and whisked round 
Sir Guy with a vivacity that must 
have been of Parisian growth; whi) st 
tho baronet laboured ponderously 
along with true British determina¬ 
tion, like a man who habitually 
wears very thick shoes, and is used 
to take his own time. In the course 
of his evolutions he brought his foot 
down heavily on the skirt of a lady's 
dress, and tiiruing round to apolo- 
ise, found himself face to face with 
is wife! To do him jiistioo ho was 
not the least taken aback—^anger 
rather than confusion seemed to bo 
his dominant feeling; and although 
he tried to smother a rising oath m 
a laugh, or rather a grin—it w'as 
such a muscular contnikion of the 
mouth as does not give me tho idea 
of a smilo. 

*Come out for a lark, too, my 
ladyP heyP' said tho baronet, stu¬ 
diously interposing his largo person 
between * my lady’ and his partner, 
^^minds one of Paris ; dance with 
anybody, whether one knows them 
or not / and Sir Guy tried to look 
as if he was telling tho truth, 
with indifierent success. But Lady 
Scapegrace's face was a perfect 
study; 1 never saw a countenance 
BO expressive of scorn-^intense 
scorn—and yet, as it seemed to me, 
not so much of him as of herself. 

‘ I am glad you amuse yourself, 
Sir Guy,’ she said very quietly, but 
her lip was as white as ashes while 
she spoke. * I should think this 

S laoo must suit you exactly. Mr. 

ones, we shall ie late for the fire¬ 
works,' and she swept on, taking no 
further notice of the discomfited 
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Sir Gupr» whilst Franh imd I fpl* 
lowed m her wake, feeling rather 
awkward eren at witnesBing this 
ill-timed rencontre. 

‘And so you leave London to¬ 
morrow, Miss Coventry,’ said Frank, 
and 1 thought his voice shook a 
little whilst he spoke. '* I shall ride 
down Lowiides-strect every day, and 
think how deserted it looks; no more 
w^alks in the morning for jwc—no 
more pleasant rides in the after¬ 
noons ; I shall send my hacks home 
and sulk by myself, mr I shall be 
miserable when my friends arc 
gone. Do you know. Miss Co¬ 
ventry—* I listened, all attention j 
how could I tell what he might not 
be going to say—‘do you know 
that I liave never liad courage to ask 
you something till to-night—’ (good¬ 
ness! I thought, now it’s coming, 
and my heart beat as 'it does when 
I’m going out hunting)—‘I want 
you to give me’—(a lock of my hair, 
thinks I; well 1 —I don’t know— 
perhaps I may)—‘ I want you to 
give me—Miss Horsingham’s re¬ 
ceipt for making barley-water; but 
I know it’s a long business to write 
out, and I’m afraid of being trouble¬ 
some.’ So that was all! was it P I 
felt half-inclined to laugh, and more 
than half-inclined to cry, but, turn¬ 
ing round, 1 was somewhat consoled 
to hnd Lady Scapegrace and her 
cavalier close behina us, and I do 
confess I rather attributed Frank's 
extremely moderate request to their 
immediate vicinity: there was no 
opportunity however of renewing 
the subject. John had said all ho 
had to say to his companion; John 
soon gets high and diy with these 
smart ladies, and they scorned mu¬ 
tually tired of each other, so wo gdt 
the carriage, and took our departure, 
Frank pressing my hand as lie bade 
me farewell, ana whispering ‘aw 
revoir. Miss Coventry; something 
tells me it wont be very long before 
W’c meet again.’ /What could he 
meanP ' 


Chaptbb VIII. 

It w'as melancholy work to glide 
out of London by the last train, and 
to think that one’s gaieties were 
over for that summer, and that 
there was nothing to look forward 
to, till the hunting season, but Dan- 


gorfield and Lady Horsingham, and 
the wearisome monotony of a regular 
country-house life. Aunt Deborah 
and I settled ourselves comfortably 
in a roomy first-class carriage, she 
with her knitting, and I with the 
last Punch ,—^in which, by the way, 
was a portrait of a dandy, the very 
image of FrankLovell—^andprepared 
for our journey, as ladies generally 
do, by arranging multifarious out¬ 
works of smelling bottles, s^wls, 
reticules, parasols, &c., without 
which pai'aphernalia no well-bred 
woman can possibly travel a hundred 
yards. I confess I dreaded the trip. 
I was too well'awarc, by experience, 
that a railway always makes Aunt 
Deborah rather cross, and me very 
sleepy, so I knew what was coming, 
and X was not disappointed. Before 
we hod fairly left the outskirts of 
London, I saw, by the way in which 
my aunt laid down her bnitting, and 
the ominous cough or tw'o in which 
she indulged, that I was in for a 
lecture, and sure enough, just as we 
emerged on the open fields, and 
began to smell the fresh country 
air, it began. 

‘Kate,"said my aunt, ‘ as we are 
going to a very regular and w^cU- 
conducted esiablislimont, 1 think it 
is a godd opportunity for me to say 
a few words to you as regards your 
past conduct.' 

* Good gracious, aunt,’ I replied, 
quite frightened, ‘what have I 
aoneP’ 

‘ My dear,* said my aunt, * I have 
seen a great deal going on lately 
that I had taken no notice of, but 
it don’t follow that I should approve 
of it any more than John.’ 

‘And what has John got to do 
with it, I should like to know P’ I 
rejoined, firing up on the instant, 
for such a chance of carrying tlie 
*war into the enemy’s country was 
not to be neglected,—‘ Joliu, in¬ 
deed! I’m sure, aunt, John en¬ 
courages me in all my unfeminine 

E ursuits, as you call them; and if 
e has been tcllmg tales, or setting 
you against me. I'll soon let him 
Know what I think of such conduct 
— 1 'U soon tell him that I’m not 
going to be accountable to him • in¬ 
deed, that I’m not going to—* 

' Hush, my dear," said Aunt De¬ 
borah, * there is no occasion for all 
this aiiimosity against J(^n. After 
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all, it is very natural, poor* fellow, 
that he should feel aggrieTed and 
annoyed; there’s that Captain 
LoveU’*-! don’t metm to sar that 
he’s not an agreeable, well-informed 
young man,—but there ho is, coming 
to see US at all hours—riding with 
you in the Park—whispering to you 
at the Opera—bringing you new 
music and old china and fresh 
flowers, and conducting himself 
altogether as if ho was either your 
accepted suitor or mine, and 1 don’t 
think the latter ve^ likely, Kate; 
whereas, you know John—’ my aunt 
stopped short, the ringing of a bell, 
aua loud exclamations of * Trotter’s- 
heath! Trottor'S'hcath! all out for 
Sheepshanks, Flcccyfold, and hlar- 
ket-Muddlebury,’ announced that 
wc had arriTcd at the Muddlobury 
Junction j and the opportune en¬ 
trance into tho carriageof a stranger, 
who seemed extremely anxious con¬ 
cerning th^ safety of a brace of 
pointers that accompanied him, 
eftcctually prevented ray aunt from 
proceeding with her discourse, while 
the dead silence which followed tho 
renewed pufGng of the engine and 
vibration of the train gave me an 
opportunity of studying attentively 
the person and features of our new 
fellow-traveller. I ^on’t think I 
ever saw a man so freckled in my 
life; even tho backs of his hands (for 
he wore no gloves, I should think 
didn't oven know Aw number!), 
were studded with spots till you 
could have hardly put a pin’s point 
on a place free from this hornd dis- 
flgureraent. His face, too, was like 
a plum pudding, on which the fruit 
has been showered with a most 
liberal hand; but tho features wero 
good, and had it not been for his red 
Jiair, a little grizzled, and his stiff 
rod whiskers, the bright blue eyes 
and white teeth would have almost 
entitled him to bo considered * hand* 
some.’ Ho had a /strong, stiff-built 
figure, about tho middle size, well 
made for everything but dancing, 
and largo useful feet encased in the 
stoutest doubled-solod shooting 
shoes. Tlio latter articles of cos¬ 
tume proved him at once to be a 
countiy gentleman. Every one 
must liave remarked thi^cemiarity 
in that enviable class, tiieir attire, 
particularly as regards the lower 
man, is invoiiably of a nature to 


defy tho utmost inclemency of tho 
weather, and is worn totally irre- 
sp^tive of the season or tho pur¬ 
suit in which the owner may chance 
to be engaged at the time. Hut 
even independent of these tell-tales, 
the stranger’s social position was 
easily enough discerned by the 
deference ^vith which he was treated 

* along tho lino,’ and the title of 

* Squire,' which greeted him from 
gums, porters, and bookkeepers at 
every station wc passed. So humane 
a master of dumb animals, or ono 
so fidgetty as to their welfare, I 
never came across ; and this, 1 con¬ 
fess, prepossessed me in his favour. 
Every time the train stopped, out 
jumped our fellow-travoUor, and off 
lie went to a certain van containing 
his treasures, fixim which ho 
emerged with a very red face, and 
a constantly repeated apology for 
disturbing me on hiA return to his 
scat. Pespite of his thick shoes 
and his freckles, I could see tho man 
was a gentleman; but, dear me I 
what a contrast to the smart gentle¬ 
men 1 had lately been accustomed 
to meet. Beyond a ‘ beg your 
pardon, I fear I’m very much in 
your way,* accompanied by such a 
vivid blush as can be performed only 
by a rod-haircd man, the Squire did 
not venture on any communication, 
either mth me or my aunt; and 
with the latter’s lecture fresh in my 
mind, I did not, as may bo supposed, 
dare to take the initiative by 
dropping my gloves, or pretending 
I couldn't puU up the window, or 
any other little lady-like manoouvi’e 
which lays the foundation of a tem¬ 
porary intimacy, and often furnishes 
ono with an agreeable hour’s conver¬ 
sation. I can not see why one 
^ould sit * mum’ opposite the sumo 
persons for miles, merely because 
one has never been intromiccd. 

When we arrived at length at the 
Dangcrflold station, whore Lady 
Horsinghom’s emblazoned coach 
and fat norses were in. waiting for 
us, * the Squire,* who was here 
treated with a deference bordering 
on idolatry, got out too. Ho made 
an involunmry motion with his 
h&nd, as though he would have 
taken his hat off, and wishe^ us 
*good morning,’ but his shyness 
got tho better of him, and he dis¬ 
appeared from tho platform, en- 
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tangled amongst bis dumb fa* 
vourites, with a blush which waa 
visible even at the back of his head, 
where the tips of his ears met the 
rim of his white hat. As we toiled 
up the sandy lane leading f/om 
Dangcrfield station to Daogerfield- 

E ark, we were overtaken by a smart 
igh dog-cart, drawn by a clever 
rabng-looking bav mare, and driven 
by the owner of the freckles, the 
pointers, and the white hat. 

* Bachelor, my dear,’ said Aunt 
Deborah, as he whisked by, * and 
not at allabad-lookiugman, either.* 
‘ How do you know he’s a bache¬ 
lor, auntP* X naturally inquired. 

‘Common sense, my dear,’ re¬ 
plied Aunt Deborah, sententiously. 
*I judge of people by their be¬ 
longings ; no lady could get into 
that dog-cart without dirtying her 
dress against the wheel; and if ho 
had a wife, tlAt handspmebay horse 
would go with another in her car¬ 
riage instead of hia. Besides, he 
wouldn’t be so fond of his pointers 
if he had anything else to care for; 
and above all, Kate,’ added my aunt, 
conclusively, ‘ bis silk handkerchief 
wasn’t hemmed, and he'd a button 
wanting in front of his shirt.* 

All my life I have had a sinking 
at my heart when I have heard the 
ring at that great Dangerfield iVont 
door bell. It was better in my poor 
rincle’s time, for he would have made 
auy place lively, but since his death 
the Park has relapsed into its na¬ 
tural solemnity, and 1 am quite sure 
that if ever I ao go into a convent, 
my sensations wm be exactly like 
those which I have always ex¬ 
perienced when visiting Aunt Hor- 
singham; the moat alone is enough 
to give one tho * blues,* but in Si- 
ditmn to that, thick horse-chesnuts 

f row up to the very windows, and 
ark Scotch firs shed a gloom all 
over the park. Dangerfield is one 
of those places that seem always to 
be in the shade. How tho straw¬ 
berries ever ripen, or the flowers 
ever'bloom, or the birds ever sing 
there, is to me a mysterv. Outside 
there are dark walks, and yew edges, 
and cypresses, and here and there 
a eopper beech, with lawns that aire 
newfT mown, and copses that are 
never thinned, to say nothing of that 
sta^ant moat, with its sombre and 
prdifio vegetation; whilst within, 


black oak wainscoting, and heavy 
tapestry, and windbig staircases, and 
small deep-set windows, and oddly- 
shaped rooms, with steps at the door 
like going down into a bath, and 
floors considerably up and downhill, 
and queer recesses that frighten one 
out of one's wits to go into, form 
altogether a domicile thatwouldtame 
the wildest Merry-Andrew in a 
fortnight into as staid and sober and 
stupid a peonage as the veriest 
Lady Superior could desire. Aunt 
Horsingham received us as usual 
with a freezing smile. 

‘ How do you do, Kate ?’ said she, 
putting two of her cold bony Angers 
into my hand, *l'm afraid you will 
find it rather dull here after London; 


but it is loholeaoine for young people 
to be occasionallv sobered a httle.* 
Aunt Horsinghmu is tall and thin, 
with a tumed-up nose, rather red at 
the point, a back that never stoops, 
and a grim smile that ^ever varies. 
She dresses in bright colours, afiect- 
ing strange and sl^tling contrasts, 
both of nues and material. Her 
hands are always cold, and seldom 
clean, and she has snindry uncom¬ 
fortable notions about damping the 
spirits of youth and checKing tho 
exuberance of its gaiety, which 
render her a^crfect terror and bug¬ 
bear to the rismg generation. When 
I was a little tlung, laughing, prat¬ 
tling, and ^ggUng as children will, 
an admoni^mg look from my aunt, 
with a gaunt finger held aloft, and a 
cold ‘ Kate, don’t be silly, my dear,* 
was always sufElcient to make me 
dull and eloomy for the rest of the 
day. 1 snould like to know, indeed, 
why children are not to be ‘ silly V 
Arc grown-un people always so 
rationm in meir amusements or 
irreproachable in their demeanour P 
‘ Let the child alone,’ poor Uncle 
Hony used to say; and once I over- 
«heara him mutter ‘I’ve more pa¬ 
tience with a young fool than an old 
one.* Sucli training has not had a 
good effect on Cousin Amelia. She 
has been so constantly tutored to 
conceal her emotions, and to adopt 
the carriage and manners of an 
automaton, that the girl. is now a 
complete hypocrite. It is quite 
impossible to make her out. If you 
ticldedher, Idon'bbelieveyou could 
get her to laugh, and if you struck 
her 1 very much doubt whether she 
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TTould cry. My aunt calls it * self- 
commana;* I call it * imbecility.’ 
Sbe shook hands with me in her 
proTokingly patronizing manneiv- 
‘hoped I had brought my horses 
with me* (as if I was coming to spend 
months at Dangerfield without &ril< 
liant); * supposed I had my side* 
saddle in the cap*boz ;* and showed 
me my roomr without so much as a 
single kind word of welcome or a 
cousinly caress. It was quite a 
relief to help dear Aunt Deborah to 
unpack her dressing case and kiss 
her pleasant face, aud give her the 
warm cup of tea without which aunt 
Deborah nerer dreams of dressing 
for dinner. 

Oh! those solemn, heavy, silent, 
stupid dinners, witli the massive 
plate and the dork wainscoting, 
and the servants gliding about like 
ghosts at a festival in Acheron— 
what a relief it would have been 
even to have l^ad a clownish footman 
spill soup over one's dress, or ice¬ 
cream down one’s back, or onytliiug 
to break the monotony of the enter¬ 
tainment j but no! there wc sat. 
Aunt Horsingham remarking that 
the ‘weather was dull,’ and the 
‘ crops looking very unpromising 
Aunt Deborah with her eyes fixed 
ou a portrait of the la^ Mr. David 
Jones, as a boy, opposite which she 
invariably took her place, mid on 
which, though representing an in¬ 
significant urchin in a high frill and 
1 }lue jacket, she gazed intently 
during the whole repast; Cousin 
Amelia looking at herse^ in the 
silver dish-covers, and when those 
were removed, relapsing into a state 
of irritable torpor; and as for poor 
mol—all I could do was to tnink 
over the pleasures of the past season, 
and dwell rather more than I should 
otherwise have done on the image 
of Frank Lovell and the very agree¬ 
able acquisition he would have been 
to such a party; and then the 
evenings were if possible worse than 
the dinners—work, work, work,— 
mum, mum, mmn,—till tea, and 
after tea Aunt Horsingham would 
read to us, in her dry harsh voice, 
long passageB from the ^eciator, 
very excellent articles from the 
SamhUrt highly interesting in their 
day, no doubt, out which lose some 
of their point after an interval of 
nearly a century; or, worse than 


all, Pope's Somei\ and Cowper’s 
Taakt running the lines into each 
other so as to avoid what she called 
‘ the sing-song of the rhymes,* till 
the poers emisions sounded like 
the most extraordinary prose, cut 
into lengths, as we l^es should 
say, for no earthly purpose but to 
make uonsenso of the wnole thing. 
Her ladyship never went to bed 
till eleven, so there, having dined 
at half-past six to a minute, we were 
forced to sit at least three mortal 
hours and a half, swallowing yawns, 
and repressing that inexplicable 
disorder termed the fidgets till the 
welcome bed-candles arrived. Ko 
wonder men drink and smoke and 
commit all sorts of enormities to 
fill up tlioso dreadful hours after 
dinner. I think if ever I take to 
tobacco it will be at Dangerfield. 
Then of coarse tlie Hall was 
haunted, and of course mv passage 
was the one which the ghost par¬ 
ticularly aifected. It was a sad 
story, that of ‘ the Dangerfield 
ghost.* 1 have got it all out of 
Aunt Deborah at different times, 
and though I don’t exactly believe 
in the spectre, I can’t help some¬ 
times crying over the incidents. 
The fact is, the Horsiiighams were 
quite as proud of their ghost as 
they were of their hand; and al¬ 
though not a veiy creditable tale to 
any of the fanmy, Aunt Deborah 
would never forgive me if I were 
not to relate the tragedy which 
conferred on Dangerfield the honoiir 
of being a haunted house. 

In the reign of Gctrgc II., the 
head of the house, Sir Hugh Hor- 
singham, married a young wife, 
and brought her homo to Danger- 
field with the usual demonstrations 
aiid rejoicings peculiar to such on 
event. Sir Hugh was a dark, mo¬ 
rose man, considerably older than 
his bride. Stern and forbidding 
in his manners, but possessing deep 
feelings under a reserved exterior, 
and a courage and determination 
not to bo daunted or subdued. 
Such a man was capable of great 
things, for good or fbr evil, and such 
was the very nature ou which a 
wotnan’s influence might have pro¬ 
duced the most beneficial results. 
But unfortunately young Lady 
Horsingham had but one feeling 
for her lord, and that was intense 
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terror of bis anger. She never 
sought to win his confidence, she 
never entered into his political 
schemes, his deeper studies, or even 
his country amusements and pur¬ 
suits ; all she thought of was how 
to avoid offending Sir Hugh, and 
ore long this one idea grew to such 
a pitch that she auite trembled in 
his presence, coidd scarcely answer 
distinctly when he spoke to her, 
and seemed hardly to draw breath 
in freedom save when out of his 
sight. Such a state of things could 
have but one ending—distrust and 
sus^ncion on one side, unqualified 
aversion on the other. A marriage, 
never of inclination, as indeed in 
those days amongst great families 
few marriages were, became an in¬ 
supportable slavery ere the first 
year of wedded life had elapsed; 
and by the time an heir was bom 
to the house of Hofsiugham, ]>ro- 
bably there was no unhappier couple 
withm fifty miles of JJangcrfiold 
than dark Sir Hugh and his pretty 
fair-haired gentle wife. No ! she 
ought never to have married him 
at all. It was but the night before 
her wedding that she walked in the 
garden of her father’s old manor- 
house with a bright open-hearted 
handsome youth, wdiose brow wore 
that expression of acute agony, 
which it IS so pitiable to witness on a 
youngcountenance,ihatlook8 almost 
as if physical pain were added to 
ment^ anguish, which betokens 
how’ the iron has indeed * entered 
into the sufferer’s soul.’ * Ah, you 
may plcad,^* Cousin Fdward,’ but 
we women ore a strange mixture, 
and t/te weakest of us may possess 
obstinacy such as no earthly consi¬ 
deration can overcome.’ ‘Lu^ I 
Lucy ! for the last time, think of it 
—for the love of Heaven, do not 
drive me mad—^thiuk of it once 
more—it is the last, last chance.*, 
The speaker was white as a sheet, 
and his hollow voice came in hoarse 
inarticulate whispers as he looked 
almost fiercely into that dear face 
to read his doom. Too well he 
knew the set, fixed expression of 
her delicate profile. She did not 
dare turn towards him; she c6uld 


not have looked him in the face and 
persevered, but she kept her eyes 
fastened ou the horizon, as thoi^h 
she saw her future in the fading 
sunset; and whilst her heart seemed 
turning to very stone, she kept her 
lips firmly closed; she repressed 
the tears that would have choked' 
her, and so for tJtat time she con¬ 
quered. Lucy had a great idea of 
duty; hers was no high-principled 
love of duty from the noblest mo¬ 
tives, but a morbid dread of self- 
reproach. She had not charade^' 
enough to do anything out of her 
own notions of the beaten track. 
She had promised her father sho 
would marry Sir Hugh Horsing- 
ham ;—not that ho had the slightest 
right to exact such a promise,—and 
sho felt bound to fulfil it. She 
never remembered the injury she 
was doing ‘Cousin Edward,’ the 
right which such devotion as his 
ought to have given him. Sho 
hnexo she loved lum hotter than any¬ 
one ill the world; she knew sho 
was about to comniii an act of the 
greatest injustice towards Sir Hugh, 
but she had ‘promised papa,’ and 
though sho would have given worlds 
to avoid fulfilling her compact, she 
had not strength of mind to break 
the chain and be free. 

Cousin Edward! Cousin Edward! 
you should have carried her offthon^ 
and there; she would have been* 
truly grateful for the rest of lier 
life, but sho w’ould have ’ died 
sooner than opened her lips. Ho 
was hurt—reckless—almost savage. 
He thought her sullen. ‘Once 
more, Lucy,’ he said, and his eye 
glared fiercely in the waning hgut, 

‘ once more, will you give me one 
word, or never set eyes on me againr'* 
Her lip never moved. * I give you 
till w'e pass that tree,*—lie looked 
dangerous now—* and then* — ho 
swore a great oath—‘I leave you 
for ever.* Lucy thought the treo 
looked strange and ghastly in the 
rising moon, she even rcmai’kcd a 
knot upon its smooth, white stem, 
Ipit she held out whilst one might 
have counted ten; and when she 
turned round, poor girl! Cousin 
Edward was gone. 
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T\JEARLY forty years since, Dr. 
3 -’ Chalmers, one of the parish 
mimaters of Glasgow, preached 
several times in London. He was 
then in the zenith of hia popularity 
08 a pnlpit orator. Canning and 
Wilberforce wont together to hear 
him upon one occasion; and after 
sitting ^ell-bound under his elo> 
quence, Canning said to Wilbcrforco 
when the sermon was done, 'The 
tartan beats us; we have no preach- 
ing like that in England.’ 

to October last, the Rev. John 
Caird, incumbent of the parish of 
Errol, in Perthshire, preoclied before 
the Queen and Court at the church 
of Craihic. Her Majesty was so 
impressed by the discourse that she 
commanded its publication ; and the 
Prince Consort, no mean authority, 
expressed his admiration of the 
ability of tho*f)roaoher, saying that 
' he Imd not heard a preacher like 
him for seven years, and did not 
expect to enjoy a like pleasure for 
as long a period to come.’ So, at all 
events, says a paragraph in The 
of December 12th, 1855. 

It is somewhat stai'tUug to find 
men of cultivated taste, who are 
familiar with the highest class 
preaching of the English Church, 
expressing their sense of the supe¬ 
rior eflect of pulpit oratory of a very 
didcreni kind. N0 doubt Caird and 
Chalmers arc the best of tbeirclass; 
and the overwhelming effect which 
they and a few other Scotch 
preachers have often produced, is in 
a great degree owing to the indi¬ 
vidual genius of the men, and not 
to the school of preaching they 
belong to. Yet both are represen¬ 
tatives of what may bo called the 
Scotch school of preaching: and 
with all their genius, they never 
could have carried away their 
audience %s they have done, had 
they been trammelled by those 
canons of taste to which English 
preachers almost invariably con- 
fbrm. Their manner is just tHe 
k regular Scotch manuer, vivified into 


tenfold effect by their own peculiar 
genius. Preaching in Scotland is a 
totally different thmg from what it 
is in England. In the former coun¬ 
try it is generally characterized by 
an amount of excitement in delivexy 
and matter, which in England is 
only found among tho most fana¬ 
tical Dissenters, and Is practically 
unknown in the pulpits of the 
national church. Ixo doubt Eng¬ 
lish and Scotch preaching differ 
in substance to a certain extent. 
Scotch sermons are generally longer, 
averaging from forty minutes to an 
hour in the delivery. There is a more 
prominent and constant pressing of 
what is called evangelical doctrine. 
The treatment of the subject is 
more formal. There is an intro¬ 
duction; two or three of dis¬ 

course, formally announced; and a 
practical conclusion; and generally 
the entire Calvinistic system is set 
forth in every sermon. But the 
main difference lies in the manner 
in which the discourses of tho two 
schools are delivered. While Eng¬ 
lish sermons are generally raud with 
quiet dignity, in Scotland they are 
very commonly repeated from 
memory, and given with great vehe¬ 
mence and oratorical effect, and 
abundant gesticulation. Nor is it 
to bo supposed that when wo say 
the difference is mainly in manner, 
we think it a small one. There is 
only one account given by all who 
have heard the most striking Scotch 
preachers, as to the proportion 
which their manner bears in the 
effect produced. IjockJmri, late of 
The Quartcrh, says of Chalmers, 

' liever did the worlcf^^osscss any 
orator whose minutest peculiarities 
of gesture and voice have more power 
in increasing tho effect of what he 
' says; whoso dclivcnr, in other 
words, is the first, and the second, 
and toe third oxcellenco in his 
oratory, more truly than is that of 
Dr. Cnalmcps.’t xho same words 
might be repeated of Caird, who 
has succeeded to Chalmers’s faole. 


* Ildiffion in Common Lift: a Sermon preached at Crathie Church, Oct. 14, 
1855, before her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. By the Rev. John Caird, 
M.A., Minister of Krrol. Published by her Majesty’s Command. Kdinburgh: 
Bl^kwood. 1855. 

t Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolh, voL iii. p. 267. 
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A hundred little circumstances of 
voice and manner—cron of appear¬ 
ance and dress—combine to give his 
oratory its overwhelming power. 
And where manner is everything, 
difibrenco in manner is a toim dilfe- 
rence. Kor does manner affect only 
the less educated and intelligent 
class of hearers. It cannot he 
doubted that the unparalleled im¬ 
pression produced, even on such men 
as Wilberforce, Canning, Lockhart, 
Lord Jeffrey, and Fnnce Albert, 
was mainly the result of manner. 
In point of substance and style, 
many LnglisU prcaclicrs arc quite 
BUperior to the best of the Scotch. 
In these respects, there are no 
preachers in Scotland who come 
near the mark of Mclvill, Manning, 
Arnold, or Bishop Wilbcrforcc. 
Lockhart says of Chalmers, 

I have heard many ^en deliver ser¬ 
mons far better arranged in point of 
argument; and I Itave heard very many 
deuver sermons far mure uniform in 
elegance, both of conception and of style ; 
but most unquestionably, I have never 
heard, either in Engliuid or Scodand, or 
in any other country, a preacher whose 
eloquence is capable of producing an 
effect so strong and irresistible as bis.* 

The best proof howmuch Chalmers 
owed to his manner, is, that in his 
latter days, when he was no longer 
able to givo them with his w'ontcd 
animation and feeling, the very sumo 
discourses fell quite flat on his con¬ 
gregation. 

It is long since Sydney Smith 
e^ressed his views as to the chilli¬ 
ness which is the general charac¬ 
teristic of the Anglican pulpit. In 
the preface to his published ser¬ 
mons, he says: 

The English ^nerallyromarkablafor 
doing very good things in a very bad 
manner, seem to have reserved the matu¬ 
rity and plenitude of their awkwardness 
for the pulpit. A clergyman clings to * 
bis velvet cushion with either hand, 
keeps his eye rivetted on bis book, speaks 
of me ecstacics of joy and fear with a 
voice and a face which indicates neither; 
smd pinions his body and soul into the 
same attitude of limb and thought, for 
fear of being thought theatrical and 
affected. The most intrepid veteraui of 
us all dares no more than wipe his face 
with his cambric sudarium ; if by mis¬ 
chance his hand slip from ito or^odox 


gripe of the velvet, he draws it back as 
from liquid brimstone, and atones for 
the indecorum by fresh iuflexibility and 
more rigorous sameuess. Is it wonderj 
then, that eveiy semi-delirious sectary 
who pours forth his animated nonsense 
with the genuine look ai^d voice of pas¬ 
sion, should gesticulate away the con¬ 
gregation of the moat profound and 
learned dirine of the established church, 
aud in two Sunday^reach him bare to 
the very sexton 1 n Uy are wc natural 
everywhere but in the pulpit ? No man 
express^ warm and animatod feelings 
anywhere else, with his mouth ouly, but 
with his whole body; be articulates with 
every limb, and talks from head to foot 
with a thousand voices. Why this 
holoplcxia on sacred occasions only 1 
Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety? 
Is sin to be taken from men, as Kvo 
was from Adam, by casting them into a 
deep slumber? Or h'om what poA^le 
perversion of commou sensQ are we?»li 
to look like field preachers in Zemtila,# 
holy lumps of ice, numbed into quies¬ 
cence and stagnation ant mumbling ? 

Now in Scotland, for very many 
yoars past, the standard style of 
preaching has been that which the 
lively yet gentle satirist wished to 
see more common in England. 
Whether successfully or not, Bcotcli 
preachers aim at what Sydney Smith 
regarded as the right way of preach¬ 
ing —* to rojse, to appeal, to inflame, 
to break through every barrier, up 
to the very haunts and chambers of 
the soul.* Whether this end be a 
safe one to propose to each one of 
somo hundreds of men of ordinary 
ability and taste, may be a question. 
An unsuccessful attempt at it is very 
likely to land a man in gross ofiTence 
against common taste and common 
sense, from which he whoso aim is 
less ambitious isabnostcortainly safe. 
The preacher whose purpose is to 
prcacli plain sense in such a style 
and manner as not to offend people 
of education and refinement, if he 
fail in doing what lie wishes, may 
indeed be d^l, but will ffot he ali^ 
surd and oflensive. But however 
this may he, it is curious that this 
impassioned and highly oratorical 
Sbhool of preaching ^omd be found 
lunong a cautious, cool-headed race 
like Scotch. The Scotch aro 
proverbial for long heads, and no 
CTeat cimacity of emotion. Sir 
Walter Scott, in Pob Pog, in de- 
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scribing the preacher whom the 
hero heard in the ci^t of Glasgow 
Cathedral, says that nis conntrymen 
are much more accessible to logic 
than rhetoric; and that this fhet de¬ 
termines the character of the preach¬ 
ing which is most acceptable to 
them. If the cose was such in those 
times, matters are assuredly quite 
altered now.' Logic is indeed not 
oyerlooked: but it is brilliancy of 
illustration, and, above all, great 
feeling and earnestness, which go 
down. Mr. Caird, the most popukr 
of modem Scotch preachers, though 
possessing a vexy powerful and 
logical mind, yet owes his popularity 
with the mass of hearers almost en¬ 
tirely to his tremendous power of 
feeling and producing emotion. By 
wa>' of contrast to Sydney Smith*8 
picture of the Bnglish pulpit man¬ 
ner, let us look at one or Chalmers's 
gmat appearaqpes. Look on that 
picture, and then on this: 

'The Doctor's manner diiring the 
wholo delivery of that magnificent dis¬ 
course was strikingly animated: while 
the enthusiasm and energy he threw 
into some of his bursts rendered them 
’ quite overpowering. One expression 
which he used, together with his action, 
his look, and the tones of his voice, 
made a most vivid and iddclible im¬ 
pression on my memory. . . . While 
uttering these words, which he did with 
peculiar emphasis, accompanying them 
wUh ajlath from hie eye and a etamp of 
hie foot, he threw hie rigJit arm with 
clcndud fet right acroee the hook-hoard^ 
and hra'^iek^ UfuU in the face of 
Town CowncU, sitting in state Iwfore 
him. The words seemed to startle, like 
an electric shock, the whole audienoc.* 

Ve^ likely they did; but we 
should regret to see a bishop, or 
even a dean, have recourse to such 
means of producing an impression. 
Wc shall give one other extract 
descriptive of Chalmers’s manner: 

It was a transcendently grand, a 
glorious burst. The energy of his action 
corresponded. Intense emotion beamed 
from his countenance. I cannot de¬ 
scribe the appearance of his face bettea 
than by saying it was lighted up almost 
into a glare. The congr^ation were 
intensely excited, leaning forward in the 
pews like a forest bending under the 
power of the hurricane,—looking stead¬ 
fastly at the preacher, and listening in 


breathless wonderment. So soon as it 
was concluded, there was (as invariabW 
was the case at the close of the Doct<H^ 
bursts) a deep sigh, or rather gasp for 
breath, accompani^ by a movement 
throughout the whole audience.* 

There is indeed in the Scotdi 
Church a considerable class of most 
respectable preachers who read 
their sermons, and who, both for 
matter and maimer, might be trans¬ 
planted without remark into the 
pulpit of any cathedral in England. 
There is a school, also, of high 
standing and no small popularity, 
whose manner and style are calm 
and beautiful; but who, through 
deficiency of that vehemence which 
is at such a premium in Scotland at 
present, will never draw crowds 
such as hang upon the lips of more 
excited orators. Foremost among 
such stands Mr^Bobertson, minister 
of Strathmartin, in Forfarshire. Dr. 
McCulloch, of Greenock, and Dr. 
Veitch, of St. Outhbcrt’s,£dmhurgh, 
are among the best specimens of 
the class. But that preaching which 
interests, leads onward, and in¬ 
structs, has few admirers compared 
with that which thrills, overwhelms, 
and sweeps away, .^d from the 
impression made on individuals so 
competent to judge as those already 
mentioned, it womd certainly seem 
that, whether suited to the oignity 
of the pulpit or not, the deepest 
oratorical effect is made by the 
latter, even on cultivated minds. 
Some of the most popular preachers 
in England have formed themselves 
on the Scotch model. Melvill and 
M'Neile ai‘e examplesso, in a dif¬ 
ferent walk, is Bylo, so well known 
by his tracts. We believe that 
MeWill in his early dayr delivered 
his sermons from memory, and of 
late years only has taken to reading, 
0 the considerable diminution of 
he effect he produces. Wo may 
here remark, tmit in some'conntiy 
districts the prejudice of the people 
against clergymen reading their 
sermons is excessive. It is indeed, 
to be admitted that it is a more 
natural thing that a speaker should 
lookaat the audience ho is address¬ 
ing, and appear to speak from Uie 
feeling of tlm moment, than that he 
should read to them what ho has to 

* Life of Chalmers, vol. i. pp. 461, 3, and 467, 8. It should be motioned that 
Chalmers, notwithstandiog this tromendoiA vehemence, always read his sermons. 
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say ; but it is hard to impose up»on 
a parish minister, burdened with 
pastoral duty, the irksome school- 
boY task of committing to memory 
a long sermon, and perhaps two, 
every week. The system of reading 
is spreading rapidly in the Scotch 
Church, and seems likely in a few 
years to become all but universal. 
Caird reads his sermons closely on 
ordinary Sundays, but delivers en¬ 
tirely from memory in preaching on 
any particular occasion. 

It may easily be imagined that 
when every one of fourteen or 
fifteen hundred preachers under¬ 
stands on entering the church that 
his manner must be animated if he 
looks for preferment, very many 
will have a very bad manner. It is 
wonderful, indeed, when we look to 
the average run of respectable Scotch 
preachers, to find how many take 
Idndly to the emotional style. Often, 
of course, such a style is thoroughly 
contrary to the man’s idiosyncracy. 
Still, he must seem warm and ani¬ 
mated ; and the consequence is fre¬ 
quently loud speaking without a 
vestige of feeling, and much roaring 
when there is nothing whatever in 
what is said to demand it. Noise is 
mistaken for animation. Wc liavo 
been startled on going into a little 
country kirk, in which any speaking 
above a whisper would have been 
audible, to find the minister from 
the very beginning of the service, 
roaring as if speaking to people a 
quarter of a mile off. xet the 
rustics were still, and appeared 
attentive. They regarded their 
clergyman as * a powerfu’preacher;* 
while the most nervous thought, 
uttered in more civilized tones, 
would have been esteemed *Unco 
weak.’ *We are speaking, of course, 
of very plain congregations; but 
among such * a powerful preacher« 
means a preacher with a powerful 
Toice and CTeat physical energy. 

Let not English readers imagine, 
when we speak of the vehemence of 
the Scotch pulpit, that we mean 
only a gentlemanly degree of warmth 
and. energy. It often amounts to 
the most violent melo-dramatic 
acting. Shell’s Irish speeches would 
have been immensely popular Scotch 
sermons, so far as their stylo and 
delivery are concerned. The physi¬ 


cal energy is tremendous. It is 
said that when Chalmers preached 
in St. George’s, Edinburgh, the 
massive chandeliers, many feet off, 
were all vibrating. He had often 
to stop, exhausted, in the midst 
of his sermon, and have a psalm 
sung till he recovered breath. Caird 
begins quietly, butfreg^uently works 
himself up to a frantic excitement, 
in which his gesticulation is of the 
wildest, and his voice an absolute 
howl. One feels afraid that he may 
burst a bloodvessel. Were his 
hearers cool enough to criticise him, 
the impression would bo at an end; 
but he has wound them up to such 
a pitch that criticism is impossible. 
They must sit absolutely passive, 
with nerves tingling and blood 
pausing: frenuently many of the 
congregation nave started to their 
feet. It may be imagined how 
heavily the physica^^ energies of the 
preacher are drawn upon by tliis 
mode of speaking. Hr. Bennie, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, and 
one of the moat eloquent and effec¬ 
tive of Scotch pulpit orators, is said 
to have died at an ago much short 
of fifty, worn out by the enthusiastic 
animation of his style. There are 
some littln accessories of the Scotch 
pulpit, which in England are un¬ 
known : such as thralling the largo 
Bible which lies before the minister 
—long pauses to recover breath— 
much wiping of the face—sudorific 
results to an unpleasant degree, 
necessitating an entire change of 
apparel after preaching. 

The secret of the superior power 
over a mixed congregation of the 
best Scotch, as compared with most 
English preachers, is that the former 
are not deterred by any considera¬ 
tions of the dignity ot the pulpit, 
from any oratorical art which is 
likely to produce an effect. Some- 
times indeed, where better things 
might be expected, the most repre¬ 
hensible clap-trap is resorted to. 
An English preacher is fettered and 
^ammeled by fear of being thought 
fanatical and methodistical,—and 
still worse, ungentlemanlike. He 
knows, too, that a reputation as a 
‘ popular preacher ’ is not the thing 
wnich will conduce much to his pre¬ 
ferment in his profession. The 
Scotch preacher, on the other hand, 
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tlirows himself heart and soul into 
his snbj ect Chalmers overcame the 
notion that vehemence in the pulpit 
was indicative of either fanaticism 
or weakness of intellect: he made 
ultra'animation respectable: and 
earnestness, even in an excessive 
degree, is all in favour of a young 
preacher’s popularity; while a man’s 
chance of the most valuable pre¬ 
ferments (in the way of parocnial 
livings) of the Scotch church, is in 
exact proportion to his popularity as 
a preacher. The spell of the greatest 
preachers is in their capacity of in¬ 
tense feeling. This is reflected on 
the congregation. A congregation 
will in most cases feel but a very 
inferior degree of the emotion which 
the preacher feels. But intense 
feeling is contagious. There is much 
in common between the tragic actor 
and the popular preacher; but while 
the actor’s power is generally the 
result of a studied mocution, the 
preacher’s is almost always native. 
A teacher of elocution would pro¬ 
bably say that tho manner of. Chal¬ 
mers, Guthrie, or Caird was a very 
bad one; but it suits the man, and no 
other would produce a like impres¬ 
sion. In reading the most eflcctivo 
discourses of the greatest preachers, 
we are invariably disappbinted. We 
can see nothing very particular 
in those quotations from Chalmers 
which are recorded as having so 
overwhelmingly impressed those who 
heard them. It was manner that 
did it all. In short, an accessory 
which in England is almost entirely 
neglected, is tho secret of Scotch 
cfiect. Nor is it any derogation 
from an orator’s genius to say that 
his power lies mu^ less in wiiat he 
says than in how he says it. It is 
but saying that his weapon can be 
wielded by no other hand than his 
own. Manner makes the entiro, 
difference between Macready and 
the poorest stroller that murders 
Shakspearc. The matter is the same 
in the case of each. Each has the 
same thing to say; the enormous 
difference lies in the manner in 
which each says it. The greatest 
effects recorded tohavobeenproduced 
by human langus^e, have been pro¬ 
duced by things which, in merely 
reading them, would not have ap- 
peareffso very remarkable. Hazhtt 


tells ns that nothing so lingered on 
his ear as a line from Home's 
Douglas, as spoken by young 
Betty 

And happy, in my mbd, was he that 
died. 

We have heard it^aid that Ma¬ 
cready never produced a greater 
effect than by the very simple words 
* Who said that 9' It is perha^ a 
burlesque of an acknowledged fact, 
to record that Whitfield comd tliriU 
an audience by saying ‘ Mesopo¬ 
tamia !’ Hugh Miller tells us tikt 
hehcardOhalmcrs read apiece which 
he (Miller) had hkiself written. It 
produced theeffect of the moat telling 
acting; and its author never knew 
how tine it was till then. Wo re¬ 
member well the feeling which ran 
through us when we heard Caird 
say, ‘ As wo bend over tho grave, 
where the dymg are burying the 
dead.’ All this is the result of that 
gift of genius; to feci with the whole 
soul and utter with the whole soul. 
Tho case of Gavazzi shows that tre¬ 
mendous energy can carry an au¬ 
dience away, without its understand¬ 
ing asyllamcofwhatis said. Inferior 
men think by loud roaring and frantic 
gesticulation to produce that impres¬ 
sion which genius alone can produce. 
But the counterfeit is wretched; and 
with all intelligent people tho result 
is derision and disgust. 

Many of our readers, we daresay, 
have never witnessed the service of 
the Scotch Church. Its order is 
the simplest possible. A psalm is 
sung, the congregation sitting. A 
prayer of about a quarter of an 
hour in length is offered, tho congre¬ 
gation standing. A chapter of the 
Bible is read; another psalm sung; 
then comes tho sermon. A short 
prayer and a psalm follow; and tho 
service is terminated by the bene¬ 
diction. The entire service lasts 
about an hour and a half. It is 
almost invariably conducted by a 
single cleigyman. In towns, the 
churches now approximate pretW 
much to the English, u regartu 
architecture. It is only in country 
places tiiat one finds tho true bue- 
nees of Presbytery. The main diffe¬ 
rence is that there is no altar; the 
communion table being placed in tlm 
body of the church. The pulpit 
occupies the altar end, and Tonus 
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ike most prominent object; sym¬ 
bolizing very accurately tbe^ rela¬ 
tive estimation of the sermon in the 
Scotch service. Whenever a new 
church is built, the recurrence to a 
true ecclesiastical style is marked; 
and vaulted ro^s, stained glass, and 
dark oak, have, in large towns, in a 
great degree, supplanted the flat- 
roofed meetinghouses which were 
thePresbyterianideal. Thcpreacher 
generally wears the English preach¬ 
ing gown. The old Geneva gown 
covered with frogs is hardly ever 
seen; but the surplice would still 
stir up a revolution. The service is 

S erformod with much propriety of 
emeanour; the singing is often so 
well done by a good choir, that the 
absence of the organ is hardly felt. 
Educated Scotchmen have come to 
lament the intolerant zeal which led 
the first Keformers in their country 
to such extremes. ‘ But in the 
country we still see the true genius 
of Presbytery. The rustics walk 
into church with their hats on; and 
replace them and hurry out the 
instant the service is over. The 
decorous prayer before and ai^r 
worship is unknown. The minister, 
in many churches, wears no gown. 
The stunid bigotry of the people in 
some or the most covenanting dis¬ 
tricts is almost incredible, ^ere 
are parishes in which the people 
boast that they have never suffered 
BO Eomish a thing as a gown to 
appear in their pulpit; and the 
country people of Scotland gene¬ 
rally regard Episcopacy as not a 
whit better than Popery. 

It has sometimes struck us as 
carious, that the Scotch have always 
such endeavours to have a 
voice in the selection of their cler^. 
Almost all tho dissenters from Uie 
Church of Scothmd hold precisely 
the same views both of doctrine and 
church government as the Church, 
and have seceded on points con¬ 
nected with the existence of lay 
patronai^. In England much dis¬ 
content may sometimes be excited 
ly an arbitral appointment to 
« living; but it woiud be vain to 
endeavour to excite a movement 
tiuoughont the whole country to 
pnrent the reourrenoe of such ap- 
n^tanents. ^ Yet upon precisely 
tbis point did scune three or four 
luind^d ministers secede fsim. the 


Scotch Church in 1843; and to 
maintain the abstract right of <»n- 
gregations to a ehare in appoint¬ 
ment of their minister, has the 
‘Free Church’ drawn from the 
humbler classes of a poor country 
many hundred thousand pounds. 
No doubt all this results m some 
measure from the self-sufficiency of 
the Scotch character; but besides 
this, it should be remembered that 
to a Scotchman it is a matter of 
much graver importance who shall 
be his clergyman than it is to an 
Englishman. In England, if the 
clergyman can but read decently, 
the congregation may find edifica¬ 
tion in listening to and joining in 
the beautiful prayers provided by 
the Church, even Ihough the ser¬ 
mon should be poor enough. But 
in Scotland everything depends on 
the minister. If ho be a fool, he 
can make the entire service as foolish 
as himself. For prityers, sermon, 
choice of passages of Scripture which 
are read, everything, the congrega¬ 
tion is dependent on the preacher. 
The question, whether the worship 
to which the people of a parish arc 
invited weekly shall bo interesting 
and improving, or shall be absurd 
and revolting, is decided by the 
piety, good’sense, and ability of the 
parish priest. Coleridge said he 
never knew the value of the Liturgy 
till he had heard the prayers whicn 
were offered in some remote country 
churches in Scotland. 

Wo have not space to inqwo 
into the circumstances which nave 
given Scotc h p reaching its peculiar 
character. Wo may remaA, how¬ 
ever, that the sermon is the great 
feature of the Scotch service; it is 
the only attraction; and pains must 
be taken with it. The prayers are 
held in very secondary estimation. 
^ The preacher who aims at interest¬ 
ing his congregation, racks his brain 
to find what will sto^e and strike; 
and then the warmth of his delivery 
adds to his chance of keeping up 
attention. Then the Soqtch are not 
a theatre-going people; they have 
not, thus, those st^e-associations 
with a dramatic manner which 
would Buggeat themselves to many 
minds. Many likewise expect that 
excitement in ihe church, which is 
more suited to the atmosphere of 
kthe play-house. Patrons of late 
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yean not uafrequcntly allow a con- 
CTOMtion to choose its own minister; 
the Crown almost invariably consults 
the people; the decided taste of 
almost all congregations is for great 
nwmth of manner; and the supply 
is made to suit the demand. 

As for tho solemn question, how 
far Scotch preaching answers the 
great end of all right preaching, it 
is hard to speak. No doubt it is a 
great thing to arouse the somewhat 
comatose attention of auy audience 
to a discourse upon religion, and 
any moans short of clap*trap and in> 
decorum are justified if they succeed 
in doing so. No man will be in¬ 
formed or improved by a sermon 
which sets him asleep. Yet it is 
to be feared that, in the prevailing 
rage for what is striking and new, 
some eminent preachers sacrifice 
* usefulness to glitter. We have 
heard discot^rses concerning which, 
had wc been asked when they were 
over, What is tho tendency and 
result of all this?—what is the cou- 
clusiou it all leads to ?—we should 
have been obliged to reply, Only 
that Mr. Such-a-one is an uncom¬ 
monly clever man. The intellectual 
treat, likewise, of listening to first- 
class pulpit oratory, tends to draw 
many to church mermy to enjoy it. 
Many go, not to be the better for 
the truth set forth, but to bo de¬ 
lighted by the preacher's eloquence. 
And it is certam that many persons 
whose daily life exhibits nb trace of 
religion, have been most regular 
and attentive hearers of the most 
striking preachers. We may men¬ 
tion an instance in point. When 
Mr. Caird was one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, he preached in a church, 
one gallcij of which is allotted to 
students of the University. A frieud 
of ours was one Sunday afternoon 
m that gallery, when he observed 
in the pew before him two very 
rough-looking fellows, with huge 
waixing-sticks projecting from their 
great-coat pockets, and all the un- 
mistakeable marks of medical^stu- 
dents. It was evident they were 
little accustomed to attend any place 
of worship. The church, as usual, 
was crammed to suffocation, and 
Mr. Caird preached a moat stirring 
sermon. As he wound up one 
paragraph to an overwhmming 
climax, the whole congregation 


bent forward in eager and breathless 
silence. The medical students were 
under the general spell. Half rising 
from their seats they gazed at the 

{ )reacher with open mouths. At 
ength the burst was over, and a 
long sigh relieved, the wrought-up 
multitude. The two students sank 
upon their seat, and looked at ono 
another ftxedly: and the first ex¬ 
pressed his appreciation of the 
eloquence of what he had heard by 
exclaiming half aloud to his com¬ 
panion, * Damn ii^ that's it* 

The doctrine preached in Scotch 
pulpits is now almost invariably 
what is termed evangelical. For a 
long time, now long gone by, many 
of tho clergy preached morality, 
with very madequate views of 
Christiau doctrine. We cannot but 
notice a misrepresentation of Dr. 
Hanna, in Chalmers. 

Without saying so, he loaves an 
impression that all the clergy of thO 
Moderate or Conservative party in 
the Church held tiioso scmi-inndel 
views which Chalmera entertained 
in his early days. The case is 
by no means so. Very many 
ministers, not belonging to the 
movement party, held truly orthodox 
opinions, and did their pastoral 
work as faithfully as ever Chalmers 
did after his great change of sen¬ 
timent. It is curious to know that 
while party feeling ran high in the 
Scotch Church, it was a shibboletli 
of the Moderate party to use tho 
Lord’s Prayer in the Church service. 
The other party rejected that beau¬ 
tiful compendium of all supplication, 
on the ground that it was not a 
Christian prayer, no mention being 
made in it of the doctrine of the 
fitonement. It is recorded that on 
one occasion a minister of what was 
termed the * High-^ing* party was 
to preach for Dr. uilohnst, of tho 
Canongate Church in Edinburgh. 
That venerable clergyman told ^ 
friend before service tlmt it was usual 
in the Canobgate Church to make 
use of the Lord’s Player at,every 
celebration of worship. The friend 
looked somewhat disconcerted, and 
said, ‘ Is it absolutely necessary that 
I should give the Lord’s Prayer?* 
‘Not at all,’ was Dr. (jilemrist's 
reply, ‘ not at all, if you can give ns 
anyt^g better!’ 

Mr. Uaird’s sermon preached at 
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Cratbic has just been published by 
royal command. It is no secret that 
the Queen and Prince, after hearing 
it, read it in manuscript, and ex< 
pressed themselves no less impressed 
in reading it by the soundness of its 
views, than they had been in listen* 
ing to it by its extraordinary elo¬ 
quence. Our perusal of it has 
strongly confirmed us in the views 
we have expressed as to the sliarc 
which Mr. Caird’s manner has in 
producing the effect with which his 
disccurscs tell upon any audience. 
The sermon is indeed an admirable 
one; accurate, and sometimes ori¬ 
ginal in thought: illustrated with 
rare profusion of imagery, all in ex¬ 
quisite taste, and expressed in words 
scarcely one of which could be 
altered or displacedbutforthe worse. 
But Mr. Oaird could not publish his 
voice and manner, on/l in wanting 
these, the sermon wants the first, 
second, and third things which con¬ 
duced to its effect when delivered. 
In May, 18154, Mr. Caird preached 
this discourse in the High Church 
Edinburgh,before the Commissioner 
who represents her Majesty at the 
meetings of the General Assembly 
of the Scotch Church, and an ex¬ 
ceedingly crowded and brilliant 
audience. Given there, with all the 
skill of the most accomplished actor, 
yet with a simple camcstucss wliich 
prevented the least suspicion of 
anything like acting, the impression 
it produced is described os some¬ 
thing marvellous. Hard-headed 
Sco^h lawyers, the last men in the 
world to be carried into superlatives, 
declared that never till then did they 
understand what effect could be pro¬ 
duced by human speech. But W'e 
confess that now wc have thes^ 
magic words to read quietly at home, 
wo find it something of a task to get 
through them. A volume just pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Guthrie of Ecunburgh, 
the greatest pulpit orator of the 

* Free Church,* contains many ser¬ 
mons much more likely to interest 
a reader. 

The sermon is from the text, 

* Not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit, servbg the Lord.** It sets 
out thus- 

To combine business with religion, 
to ke^ up a spirit of serious piety amid 



the stir and distraction of a busy and 
active life,—this is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult parts of a Christian’s trial in this 
world It is comparatively easy to be 
religious in the church—to collect our 
thoughts and compose our feelings, and 
enter, with an appearance of propriety 
and decorum, into the offices of religious 
worship, amidst the quietude of the 
Sabbath, and within the still and sacred 
precincts of the house of prayer. But 
to be religious in the world—to he pious 
and holy and earnest-minded in tlie 
countiog-room, the manufactory, the 
mai-kct-place, the field, the farm—to 
carry our go^ and solemn thoughts and 
feeluigs into the throng and tliorough- 
fare of daily life,—this is the great diffi¬ 
culty of our Christian calling. No man 
not lost to all moral influence can help 
feeling his worldly passions ca1me<.i, and 
some measure of seriousness stealing 
over Ills mind, when engaged in tho 
performance of the more awful and 
serious rites of religion; but the at- • 
mosphere of tlie domc^ibic circle, the 
exchange, the street, the city’s throng, 
amidst coarse work and caukerihg 
cares and toils, is a very different at¬ 
mosphere from that of a communion¬ 
table. Passing from one to the other 
has often seemed as tho sudden Van- 
sition from a tropical to a polar cliniato 
—from balmy warmth and sunshine to 
murky mist and ireering cold. And it 
appears sometimes as di^cult to ntmn- 
tain the strength and steadfastness of 
religious principle and feeling when wo 
go forth from the church to the world, 
as it would be to preserve an exotic 
alive in the open air in winter, or to keep 
the lamp that bums steadily within 
doors from being blown out if you take 
it abroad unsheltered from the wind. 

Tho preacher then speaks of the 
shifts by Tihich men nave evaded 
the task of hein^ holy, at once in 
the church and in the world; in 
ancient times by flying from the 
world altogether, in modem times 
^ making religion' altogether a 
^mmday tluog. In opposition to 
either notion the text suggests,— 

That piety is not for Sundays only, 
but for all days; that spirituality of 
mind is not appropriate to one set of 
actions, and an impertinence and in¬ 
trusion with reference to others; but 
like the act of breathing, like the circu¬ 
lation of the blood, like the silent growth 
of the stature, a process that may he 
going on simultaneously with all our 
actions—when we are busiest as when 
we are idlest; in the church, in the 
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WOTld; in solitude, in society; in our 
grief and in our gladness; in our toil 
and in our rest; sleeping, waking; by 
day, by night; amidst aS the engage¬ 
ments and exigencies of life. 

The burden of the discourse is to 
prove that this is so; that religion 
18 compatible with the business of 
Common Life. This appears, 
because religion, as a science, sets out 
doctribes easy to be understood by 
the humblest intellects; and as an 
art, sets out duties which may bo 
practised simultaneously with all 
other work. It is the art of being 
and of doing good: and for this art 
every profession and oalling ofibrds 
scope and discipline. 

When a child is learning to write, it 
matters not of what words the copy set 
to him is composed, the thing desired 
being that, whatever he writes, he learns 
to write wdf. When a man is learning 
to be a Christian, it matters not what 
las particular work in life may be, the 
work ho does is but the copy-line set to 
him ; the main thing to be considered is 
that he learn to live well. 

The second consideration by which 
hir. Caird supports his thesis is, 
that religion consists, not so much 
in doing spintuiil or sacred acts, as 
in doing secular acts^rom a sacred 
or spiritual motive. ‘A man may 
be a Christian thinker and writer as 
much when giving to science, or his¬ 
tory, or biogi*a^y, or poetry a 
Christian tone and spirit, as >Yhen 
composing sermons or writing 
hymns.* ' 

The third and most eloquent divi¬ 
sion of the discourse illustrates the 
thesis from the Mind's Power of 
octingonLatcntPrinciples. Thoogn 
wo cannot, in our worldly work, w 
always consciously thinkmg of reli¬ 
gion, yet unconsciously, insensibly, 
we may be acting under its ever 
present control. For example, the 
preacher, amidst all his mental ex¬ 
ertions, has underneath the out¬ 
ward workings of his mind, the 
latent thought of the presence of 
his auditory. • 

Like a secret atmosphere it surrounds 
and bathes bis spirit as he goes on with 
the external work. And have not you, 
too, my friends, an Auditor—it may 
be, a * great cloud of witnesses ’—^but at 
least one all glorious Witness and Listener 
ever present, ever watchful, as the dis¬ 
course of life proceeds 1 Why, then,*in 


this case too, while the outward business 
is diligently prosecuted, may there not 
be on your spirit a latent and oonstant 
impression of that awful inspection 1 
What worldly work bo absorbing as 
to leave no room in a believer’s spirit 
for the hallowing thought of that glori¬ 
ous Presence ever near 1 


We shall give but oneextractmore, 
the iinal illustration of this third 
head of discourse. It is a wery g<»d 
specimen of ono of those exciting 
and irresistible bursts by wbieh 
Caird sweeps away his audience. 
Imagine the following sentences 
given, at first 5 ^ietly, but with 
great feeling, gradually waxing in 
energy and rapidity; and at length, 
amid dead stillness and hushed 
breatlis, concluded as with a tor¬ 
rent’s rush 


Or, have wo not all felt that the 
thought of ttnticipaied hapinness may 
blend itself with the work of our busiest 
hours ? The labourer’s coming, released 
from toil—the schoolboy’s coming holi¬ 
day, or the hard-wrought business man’s 
approaching season of relaxation—the 
expected return of a long absent and 
much loved friend; is not the thought 
of these, or similar joyous events, ono 
which often intermingles with, without 
interrupting, our common work ? When 
a father goes forth to bis 'labour till the 
evening,’ perhajM often, very often, in 
the thick of hia toils the thought of 
home may start up to cheer him. The 
smile tliat is to welcome him, as he 
crosses his lowly thr^hold when the 
work of tlie day is over, the glad faces, 
and merry voices, and sweet caresses of 
little ones, as they shall gather round 
him in the quiet ovening hours, the 
thought of all this may dwell, a latent 
ioy, a hidden motive, deep down in his 
heart of hearts, may come rushing in a 
sweet solace at every pause of exertion, 
*and act like a secret oil to smooth 
the wheels of labour. The heart has a 
seoret treasury, where our hopes and 
joys are often garnered, too precious to 
be parted with, even for a moment. 

And why may not the highest of all 
hopes and joys possess the same all- 
pervading influence ? Have we, if our 
religion is real, no anticipation of 
happiness in the glorious future? Is 
there no ' rest that remaineth for the 
neople of God,' no home and loving 
heart awaiting us when the toils of oitf 
hurried day oi life are ended ? 'What is 
earthly rest or relaxation, what the re¬ 
lease from toil after which wo so often 
sigh, but the faint shadow of the saint’s 
everlasting res t, the res t of the soul in God ? 
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WbatvisionB of earthly bliss can ever, if 
our Ohristianfaith be not a form, compare 
•with ‘ the glory soon to be revealed f 
What glory of earthly reunion with the 
rapture of that hour when the heavens 
shall yield an abeent Lord to our em* 
brace, to be parted from us no more for 
ever! And if all this be most sober 
truth, what is there to except this joyful 
hope irom that law to which, in all 
other deep joys, our minds are subject ? 
Why may we not, in this case too, think 
often, amidst our worldly work, of the 
House to which we are going, of the 
true and loving heart that beats for ns, 
and of the sweet and joyous welcome 
that awaits us theib ? And even when 
we make them not, of set purpose, the 
subject of our thoughts, is were not 
enough of grandeiu* in the objects of a 
believer’s hope to pervado his spirit at 
nil times with a calm and reverential 
joy? Do not iliink all this strange 
fanatical, imposrible. If it do seem so, 
it can only be because yom* heart is in 
the earthly, but not in the higher and 
holier hopes. Ko, my friends! the 
strange thing is, not ^at amidst the 
world's work we should be able to think 
of our House, but that wo should ever 
be able to forget it; and the stranger, 
sadder still, that while Uie little da^ of 
life is passing—morning, noontide, 
evening—each stage more rapid than 
the last; while to many the shadows are 
already fast lengthening, and the de¬ 
clining sun warns them that ‘ the night 
is at hand, wherein no man can work,’ 
there should be those amongst us whose 
whole thoughts are absorbed in the 
business of the world, and to whom the 
reflection never occurs, that soon they 


must go out into etemi^, without a 
friend, without a home 1 

The discoorse thus ends, in or* 
tbodoz Scotch fashion, with a prac* 
ticol conclusion. 

We think it not unlikely that the 
sermon has been toned doum a good 
deal before publication, in anticipa* 
tion of severe criticism. Some 
passages which were very effective 
when delivered, have probably been 
modified so as to bring them more 
thoroughly withiu the limits of 
severe good taste. Mr. Gaird need 
not have feared hostile criticism 
from us. We meat cheerfully 
acknowledge merit, even when 
found in a clergyman whose ordina¬ 
tion has no more di^ified source 
than * the laying on of tlie bands of 
the presbytery.’ Wo think Mr. 
Gaird has deserved the honours 
done him by royalty ; and we wil¬ 
lingly accoxd him bis ^oed, as a 
man of no small force of intellect, 
of great power of illustration by 
happy anmogies, of sincere piety, 
and of much earnestness to do good. 
He is still young—^we believe con¬ 
siderably under fortj—and much 
m^ be expected of bun. 

Hut we nave rambled on into an 
unduly long gossip about Scotch 
preaching, ana must abruptly con¬ 
clude. We confess that it would 
please us to see, especially in tho 
pulpits of our '«ountry cburchos, a 
little infusion of its warmth, roject- 
ing anything of its extravagance. 


SIX MONTHS IN INDIA. 

In Two Pabts. 

> 

Fast II. 


I N our first paper we grouped 
^ together all the striking p<wt8 
which must catch the practised 
traveller along the roadside, and 
in connexion with the outward as¬ 
pect of the land, and we will ven¬ 
ture to afOrm that their correctness 
will be recognised by any one who 
goes, if it be only for a couple of 
Aundred miles along the road, es- 
peciallybetween Benares and Delhi. 
The mention of these towns natu¬ 
rally, leads us to dwell on the former, 
as concentrating all that is most re¬ 


markable in Hindoo religion 
morals. 

There are few things more 
striking than the aspect of the 
Holy City, as it is seen to ^e 
the ,lefb bank of the Ganges for 
nearly three miles. Nor can the 
student of History fail to be struck 
by the appearance of the minaret of 
a single mo^ue towering over every 
other buildmg, and insmting, as » 
was meant to do, the idolatrous 
temples around it. When the toa- 
vSUer has crossed the Ganges in the 
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not incommodious ferry-boat, he 
should lose no time in mounting this 
mosque. It was erected less than 
two centuries ago by the Emperor 
Auruugzcbe, a crafty Augustus, who, 
less lu^ than tho patron of Horace 
and Vir^, has obtained the ill fame 
of a Hero; and it requires but little 
stretch of tJie imaguialion to fancy 
the insults of the proud, fanatieu 
Mussulman soldieiy, and the howl¬ 
ing of venerable Brahmins while the 
work of spoliation was going ou. 
Wc say the work of spoliation, be¬ 
cause the Mohammedan had no 
bcruples whatever in laying hands 
on the materials of Hindoo temples, 
where idols were worshipped, and 
even human victims sacnSccd, to 
erect his edifice to the one Supreme 
Deity. Traces of this practice may 
be met w’ith repeatedly in all Upper 
India: Mohammedanism made all 
things pure: theonly thing necessary 
was that figures of idols, sculptured 
on tho stones, should be entirely de¬ 
faced; and yet, curiously enough, 
while mounting the winding staircase 
within one of the minarets, the 
panting traveller may observe on 
one of the stones, the hind-quarters 
of the Bull of Shiva, which had 
escaped the notice and veugeauco 
of some over-hasty Workman. But 
to arrive at this mosque, more than 
half the city must be traversed, and 
the orthodox way of getting through 
those narrow streets ^vith houses 
three and four stories high on 
either side, is, neither on foot nor in a 
carriage, nor on horseback, but on an 
elephant. Seated comfortably in a 
howdah, and accustomed gradually 
to the motion, the tourist can looa 
in at tho windows of the first floor. 
The bulk of the elephant entirely 
fills the narrow street, and the trap¬ 
pings orccaught by the shop windows 
on either side, to the dismay of the 
wayfarers, who are compelled \o 
tuim down narrow lanes, or stick 
close to the wall. The process may 
remind us of Gulliver goiim through 
the streets of Liliiput. But those 
houses, added to, built upon, decay¬ 
ing, with pigeon-holes of windows, 
with balconies from whence vice 
looksforth nnblushingly, and whence 
the tinkle of the lute or guitar is 
hoimly heard; of what date are they, 
and what do th^ represent? The 
town is the Benares of eight 


hundred or a thousand years 
ago, — not that Benares was not 
sacred at a period long anterior to 
this, or that death there, cither on 
land or water, was not always a sure 
assport to happiness,—out the 
uildings and the city, as it stands, 
date from no greater antiquity. Its 
population is little short of 300,000 
souls, not 500,000, ns Lord Stanhope 
{History of EnglaniU vol. vii.) teDs 
us in his well-written account of 
the dealuigs of Warren HastinM 
with the Kajah of Benares. Tho 
riches of Hindu merchants, the 
learning of wise pundits, the 
orthodox opinions of ancient Brah¬ 
mins, tenaciously clinging to their 
national superstitious, ore all con¬ 
centrated in these close, confined 
alleys, ou which ventilation and 
drainage have literally been forced 
by the strong arm or the English 
executive power. 

Benares is, in short, eminently 
Hindu of the Hindus. Its priests re¬ 
ceive pilgrims from all parts, and of¬ 
ferings from Hindus of every rank 
and station, while in its eoliegc*~ono 
of tho few edifices of the kind which 
really has a collegiate appearance— 
nativescholars grow sightless, subtle, 
narrow-minded and opiniouative, by 
poring for years—it may be ten, 
twenty, or even thirty—over books 
and manuscripts written iu that mar¬ 
vellous Sanskrit language, far more 
copious than the Latin, which Cicero 
found wanting; far more flexible 
than the Greek, which, it has been 
well said, even Plato could not 
exhaust: a language rich in syn- 
onymes, elegant in structure, ductile 
in substance, musical in its euphony: 
which lias been a vehicle lor tne 
gorgeous fancy of the poet, and the 
dazzling fence of tho rhetorician: 
which has wrapped up aphorisms of 
Laconian brevity, and has stitched 
t^ether compound epithets at which 
i^chylus himself would have been 
amazed: a language in which states¬ 
men have dehvered maxima, law¬ 
givers codes, and grammarians 
treatises compiled for the express 
purpose of hi^g knowledge from 
,the studious: a language, in short, 
which has generated a literature 
rich in the treatises of six schools 
of philosophy, two enonnons 
epic poems, a host of smpller 
heroic ones, some fifty plays, one 
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novel, voluminous Trorks on religion 
and law, a stray pastoral, and yet 
not one volume of rational or 
authentic history, nor a single 
work calculated to aid, in the 
slightest degree, the intellectual 
progress of any of the families of 
mankind. 

One sight should never ho fore¬ 
gone—we mean that of all Benares, 
turning out daily at the dawn to 
bathe m the holy stream at some 
one of the numerous landing-places, 
or ghauts on the river side. The 
way to enjoy this sight is to float 
down the stream in a boat, while the 
flrst rays of a morning sun gild the 
summit of the many temples, and 
give their unerring guarantee of the 
cloudless, exhilarating Indian u inter 
day. The wealthy and high bom 
come to perform their ablutions 
before sunrise, and soon retire from 
the profane eye, making room for 
the humbler classes. Sut these 
afford a spectacle equally, or still 
more interesting, with their streaks 
of paint, their red or yellow gar¬ 
ments, their repeated invocations and 
sippings of water, and tlicir animated 
conversation. As the boat glides 
slowly along the river—broad cvenat 
that distance of more than five hun¬ 
dred miles from thesea—every ghaut 
or temple will tell a tale of piety or 
repentance on the part of the rich or 
the great. This one was erected by a 
Bajpoot princess, wrought on, it may 
he imagined, by a crafty priesthood: 
that, by a prime minister of one of 
the Mahratta sovereigns, who rose 
through perfidy, and active, unscru¬ 
pulous ambition, on the ruins of the 
Mogul Empire: a third is due to a 
king, .stained wdth every vice or 
crime tliat can enter into the hearty 
of an Oriental: this was built by a 
sovereign of Nepaul: on that, largo 
sums were lavished by the old Lion 
of Lahore, Bunjeet Sing. Kor 
must one s^t, identified with a 
scene in Indian history familiar to 
most English readers, bo passed 
over. From a high window of 'a 
house overlooking the river, Cheyto 
Sing made his escape when, half 
fii^Wncd at his own audacity ip 
^ring to disobey Warren Hastmgs, 
he pursued that middle course, so 
weBeuHcd to quiet times, so cer- 
tm^io end in failure in seasons of 
vi^sncc. Those who have read Mr. 
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Macaulay and Lord Stanhope will 
member that Ch^te Sing, pressed 
for contributions for a war, and fined 
for contumacy, got up an 4 tneute in 
Benares, and had neither the timely 
policy to present himself before the 
Govemor-Creneral, nor the audacity 
to make use of his undoubted oppor- 
tuni^, when the representative of 
the British authority was confes¬ 
sedly in his power. So Cheyte 
Sing fled across the river one way, 
and Warren Hastings was escorted 
in another direction by the soldiery 
of the ancestor of a man who is now 


one of the host specimeus of a rich 
native gentleman, and whose family 
have thriven unceasingly since the 
d^ that aid was afforded to Lord 
liastings Saheh in his hour of need. 
We arc inclined, by the way, to 
think that Mr. Macaulay isright,and 
that Lord Stanhope (vol. vii. p. 4^7) 
and Mr. Impey are wrong in the in¬ 
terpretation which they gave respec¬ 
tively to some well-known jingling 
Hinaustani rliymes about the ele¬ 
phants and horses of this celebrated 
Governor. The lines—^^ hatevermay 
be thought of them at Benares—iii 
India generally record his pomp 
and pride, and not his humihation 
or shune. 

From the Holy City tlie traveller 
will go to Ailahabad, where there is 
nothmg much to detain him. But 
he cannot fail to he struck by tho 
appearance of the fort there, built 
three centuries since by the great 
Akbar, at the very junction of the 
two rivers, the Jumna and tho 
Ganges, llio rival streams, in the 
height of the rains, literally wash 
the two sides of tho fortress. This 
is one of the holiest sjpots to tho 
Hindu in the whole peninsula. For 
it is here that a thira stream is, by 
all orthodox Brahmins and others, 
declared to join the other two. 
That river, the Saraswati or Sur- 
sooty, geographically loses itself far 
away m %e sandy tracts of tho 
Cis-Sntley provinces, but to tho eye 
of Hindu faith, it miimles here with 
the <twin sisters, the Ganges and the 
J umna . The tourist is now at the 
apex of the great Boab of Hindu¬ 
stan, and if ne be an agriculturist 
he care to learn that, as he looks 
north-west, he has on his right hand, 
or on the bank of the Ganges, 
tjie region of sugar-cane; on the 
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tract between the twQ riTers he has 
the region of the cereals, whilst 
away to his left, and on the right 
banic of the Jumna, he may pur¬ 
chase cotton to any extent. 

But without pausing to speculate 
on these debateablc topics, he passes 
on to Cawnpore, once one of our 
largest military stations, now, in its 
deserted parade, empty barracks, 
and untenanted stalls, warning us 
that the boundaries of the empire 
hare been pushed far to the west, 
where the main strength of the 
army is accordingly concentrated. 
Here it is advisable that, having 
heard something of the relative 
merits of native and English rule, 
ho should compare the two by cross¬ 
ing the Ganges into Oude, and 
making a trip to its capital, Luck¬ 
now, only fifty miles off. We do 
not tell him that its first aspect will 
be desolate; that ho will find scanty 
crops, razed homesteads, robbers 
lining the roadside, and sights of 
all kinds calculated to alarm and 
to shock. On the contrary, he will 
probably be astonished at the luxu¬ 
riance of the sugar-cane, the verdant 
aspect of the country, so different 
from the d^ and dusty Boab, the 
goodness oftho road, comparatively, 
and the crowds of m(n thronging to 
one of the bazaars through wMch 
he passes. But the fact is, that on 
this, the only road in tho king's 
dominions, the British Bosident at 
Court has always insisted that tho 
communication shall be kept clear, 
and that psaseugers and goods shall 
^ to and fro without peril or hin¬ 
drance. But let him stay awhile 
at the capital, interrogate the 
natives, and near wliat functionaries 
of all sorts on the British side of the 
Ganges tell him of tho doings on tho 
otlier side. As a Mohammedan 
city, there is much that is curious^at 
Lucknow : narrow streets, crum¬ 
bling houses, rather more than one 
hundred mosques, and a single Hin¬ 
du temple; and if the M^urrum 
should happen during the visit, a 
frantic crowd of sons of Islaifi, pa¬ 
rading tho streets, drunk with in* 
toxicatiug liquors and excitement, 
and beating weir breasts with loud 
cries on the names of the P^het’s 
grandsons, Hussain and i^asan. 
Amongst the hundred mosques, 
there are one or two, the interioa of 


which, with the Mohammedan pul¬ 
pit wlience the preacher delivers mi 
edifying sermon every Friday, will 
repay me trouble of a visit. Then 
there are sundiy palaces, covering 
as largo a space of ground as Buck* 
ingham Palaco or the Tuilcries, but 
btmly laid out, courts within courts, 
all dust and dilapidation; with 
reservoirs of stagnant water, and 
dark apartments where all sorts of 
horrid crimes are said to have been 
committed, and state rooms with taw¬ 
dry hangings: a siugul or combination 
of dirt, untidiness, and attempt at 
magnificence. At a little distonce 
from the town is an institution 
founded for the education of youths 
of all classes—Hindus, Moham* 
medans, and Cliristlous—by General 
Claude Martine, who, born at Lyons 
in the year 1735, died at Lucknow 
in 1800; jind, having landed in 
India as a common soldier, left at his 
decease a splendid mansion at Luck¬ 
now, and ^^'calth sufficient to en¬ 
dow permanently two colleges, one 
at this capital, and the other at 
Calcutta, each called after the 
founder, La MaHinim, The body 
of the General is buried, by his own 
direction, underneath theccutralpart 
of the building, once his mansion 
and now the college, with hand* 
some w'ings, in which are school¬ 
rooms, dormitories, and apartments 
of professors; the story being, that 
the presence of a corpse in the 
building was deemed by the acute 
old General the only means of keep¬ 
ing the hands of the rapaidous 
sovereign off tho building—^poten¬ 
tates in the East having a cool way 
of laying hold of anything belonging 
to deceased subjects which may 
» captivate their fancy—a country- 
house, a neat carriage, a stud of 
horses, acasketof jewellery. X^omau, 
we must say, can bo twenty-four 
hours in Oude without hearingsome- 
thiug of the atrocities daily practised 
in tliat unhappy country. Every maa 
there, it will oe seen, walks not only 
with sword and shield at his side, 
but with loaded matchlock over his 
shoulder, and in some parts of tho 
• country cannon may be heard for 
days together engaged in the pro¬ 
cess of collecting the Icing's revenue. 
We are almost ashamed to draw a 
comparison between a country like 
this and the Company's territories 
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just over the Ganges, but we hare 
oeen gravely told that natives flee 
from the English collector to the 
State where laws, and circular letters, 
and long repoiie are unknown; nay, 
that such migrations take p^e 
annually, and by wholesale. It may 
therefore be as well just to mention 
a few of the little occurrcncea which 
daily take place atLucknow and in the 
interior—occurrences not va^ely 
reported nor isolated of their hind, 
but resting on the faith of British 
officers, and in numbers equalling 
the instances of misery and mis- 
management'which last year reached 
ua from the Crimea. 

The revenue is farmed out to men 
whose obvious policy it is to make the 
most of a brief contract. They rack* 
rent the land. The zemindars, or 
landowners, resist, and shut ^em* 
selves up in a mud for^, which is 
finally battered to pieces by the 
king’s cannon; or, with a more des¬ 
perate intent, order their tenants 
not to plough or sow the land for 
the next two years. These, strange 
to say, obey the ruler literally^ retire 
'with their wives, children, and cattle 
to the jungles, and live for one or 
two years on berries and milk. It 
thus becomes a question whether 
the zemindar and his followers, or 
the tax-gatherer and his myrmidons 
can hold out the longest. Mean¬ 
while, large bands of armed and 
organized robbers, who have taken 
to the trade in despair, roam about 
the country, plundering houses 
and torturing the inmates to in¬ 
duce them to give up concealed 
treasure; whole districts are fast 
being overran with jungle, and the 
best localities for ^rt are confes¬ 
sedly to be found in Oude. Then, 
police officers and officials commit 
with impunity every kind of crime: 
one day a man is beaten to death 
because he will not confess to a 
crime with which he is charged by 
another individual, who can anord to 
pay for justice;—on another, a rich 
man, who has committed a barbarous 
murder, is ^cn up, and discharged 
on presenting the head policeman 
with a brace of richly-chased pistols 
or a bag of rupees. Then, at the 
capital, under the very eye of the 
sovereign, and in spito of the indig¬ 
nant'<W|rmngB of the Beaident, ^ 
sorts, of licence are indulged in by 


the noblesnow it is a garden and 
pleasure grounds seized on by force; 
now it is a poor Hindu, who, being 
threatened with the loss of his honour, 
sets fire to his own dwelling, and 
perishes with his family in the 
flames. Meanwhile the author of 
these atrocities is being rewarded 
by the king with a smile and a dress 
of honour, and the king himself is 
either dissolved in luxury or is acting 
in some unworthy mummenr for the 
amusement of eunuchs and bufibons, 
or is composing Persian odes about 
lovely women with the stature of the 
cypress and the cheek of the rose! 
Iso wonder that the revenues of the 
country have sunk from two millions 
to one; that the peace of the quiet 
inhabitants ofthe Doab is threatened 
by emboldened robbers; and that 
even thoughtful and moderate men 
are heard to say, that it is high time 
for the British Government, which by 
treaty is responsible for the well¬ 
being of the country, to resort to 
more decisive measures than sound¬ 
ing phrases and disregarded advice. 
Yet—to close this brief account, fear¬ 
ful, but literally true, with something 
less appalling—it is certain that a 
sportsman on a tour through this 
country will find, in the prestige of 
the Company, knd in the adoption 
of a civil and cheerful demeanour, 
nothing but kindness and high 
breeding, and will not lose so much 
as a napkin or an empty bottle. 
One instance of this coi:u*t08y may 
suffice. Some time since, a high 
functionary in the Civil Service, sta¬ 
tioned on the river which forms the 
boundary, was anxious to spend a 
part of his vacation in shooting 
tigers in a well known beat in Oude. 
Just as he was about to start, be 
discovered that the ground near his 
beat was occupied by a zemindar 
ai^ his subjects, prepared to fight 
the king’s taxgatherer and his forces 
in a re^ar battle. On the gentle¬ 
man sending 'word of the interrup¬ 
tion which Siis would cause to ms 
projected amusement, an answer 
was Immediately returned, *that 
nither than cause the Sahib any 
inconvenience, the set-to should be 
postponed for a week!’ 

We have now left before us the 
two fiyeat cities of Delhi and Agra, 
the Sanataria of the Himalayas, with 
their fine scenery, and the Great 
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Ganges Canal. We strongly recom¬ 
mend tlie trareller who can so 
arrange his movements, to keep 
Agra for the last, as a honne louche. 
Aviuling ourselves of PrinceHassan’s 

S et, we transport the Indian 
t-seer to a little station bevond 
hTeerut, where he has to leave 
his carriage, at the foot of the 
Himalayas, called Boorkee. He 
has now before him the most splen¬ 
did of Nature’s works in the snowy 
range, the peaks of which, miles 
ba(£, tower above all the lesser 
ranges, and one of the most useful 
and the most pgantic of man’s works 
in the Great Ganges Canal. In Eu¬ 
rope such a wora would have re¬ 
quired little notice even in such a 
paper as this; its objects, extent, 
cost, and design, would all have 
been as widely ^scribed and^ com¬ 
mented on, as similar deiails in the 
case of the Menai tubular bridge. 
To write it% history fully womd 
require more space than we have 
already filled, and wo can only 
afford room for the following brief 
account. Aware of the want of water 
in parts of the Doab, with full ex¬ 
perience of the horrors of a famine, 
and with mi assurance of the good 
that had ensued from the reopening 
and enlarging of smaller oan^ dug 
by Mohammedan rulers in other 
parts of the country, t&e Gi>vem- 
ment determined on providing for a 
supply of water in the very centre 
of the tract enclosed by the Jumna 
and the Ganges, where the deficiency 
had been most seriously felt. The 
canal v*as commenced during the 
administration of Lord Aucldand, 
suspended by Lord EUenborough, 
prosecuted by Lords Hardinge and 
Dalhousie, but indebted principally 
for its completion to the late Mr. 
Thomason, the able Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor of Agra, and to Colonel Caut- 
ley, of the Bengal Engineers, who, 
had he carried out such a work in 
any European kingdom, would have 
been starred, decorated, fdted by a 
hundred companies, borne on the 
lists of a dozen learned association^, 
and honourably received by b^f-a- 
dozen kings. As it is, he is a simple 
colonel of engineers (though we re¬ 
joice to know that he has been 
created a ^C.B.), with his name 
fhmiliar as a household god, or a 
social proverb to some * ten millions 


of Asiatics.’ The canal, running 
right down the Boab, until, 
from the growing proximity of the 
two mat rivers, water is more 
abun£uit and artificial means less 
needed, splits into two branches, 
one of which falls into the Ganges 
at Cawnpore, and the other into the 
Jumna at a place below Etawah. 
The advantages of the work will 
be as follows; — the agriculturist 
will have cheap irrigation at a 
moderate cost to nood lauds hitherto 
uncultivated, and to raise more 
valuable crora on lands already 
under the plough;—goods will be 
conveyed up and down the canal, 
which will oe navmable for more 
than 800 miles Government will 
bo spared the horrors of such a 
famine as that of 1837 ;—^increased 
revenue will be derived from water 
rents, transit duties, and other mis¬ 
cellaneous items; there will be now 
villages and new markets, while in¬ 
tercourse will be more ire^ent be¬ 
tween marts already open. To quote 
from an authentic document giving 
the history of the canal, drawn upby 
Capt. Baird Smith, of the BengalEn- 
^eers, who has written a work on 
Itaban Irrigation, and is a worthy 
successor to Colonel Cautiey us su¬ 
perintendent of the canal 

It may he said that the total length of 
channel navigable throughout, including 
the trunk and terminal lines, with the 
great branches, is very nearly 890 miles; 
along which are distributed 17 lanes or 
escapes, with water-ways varying from 
800 to 18 feet; 202 bri<^e8 for the pur¬ 
pose of regulation and cross communica¬ 
tion, with water-ways varying from 200 
to 20 feet; 207 inlets for local or minor 
drainage; 10 falls for regulating the 
slopes; 31 lochs and navigable channels 
fo% natrigation; 282 rajbuha heads for 
irrigation; an aggregate length of pro¬ 
bably not less tlun 10 miles of bathing 
ghauts for the use of the community; 
49 first-clnss, and 122 second-clMs 
choukies (stations) for the shelter of the 
establishments; six workshops for sup¬ 
plying the various wants of the canal 
works ; and, lastly, the groat aqueduct 
across the Solan! river, uneqxiaU^ in its 
dimensions by any woik of the kind yet 
executed throughout the world. It is 
only necessary to add hero, that up to 
the opening of the canal, Government 
had expended on the woxka south 01 
Boorkee (exclusive of the general cost) 
a sum amounting to about Bixty-fiyqi|^. • 
of rupees (£650,000). 
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It is precisely at these works of 
Hoorkce that we sup^se our tra> 
Teller to stand. No ^man aque¬ 
duct, either as to size or utility, can 
m\e the faintest idea of the aque¬ 
duct of Solani. It is three miles in 
length, carries the water of the canal 
across a valley at an elevation of 
twenty-seven feet above the level, 
crosses a good-sized river on abridge 
of fifteen arches, each having a span 
of fifty feet, and is protected 
throughout by masonry walls, and 
has bathing or watering-places of 
the same material on the w'ater side, 
for the convenience of the people. 
Few sights arc more elevating than 
the view of this aqueduct from the 
Government foundry. The river 
flowing under the canal, and the 
canal seeming to issue from the foot 
of the mountains; the snowy range 
viewed in that pure and unclouded 
atmosphere; the smokis issuing from 
the furnaces, and the busy souud of 
the steam - engine ; the elegant 
college for civil engineering, which 
is to contain a library, a museum, a 
printing-press, and everything that 
can instruct natives in a department 
for which they are well fitted; 
the elegant church, and the nume¬ 
rous houses of the resident function¬ 
aries connected with the college, the 
canal, and the workshops; the 
reservoirs of water formed by the 
excavation of earth for the mUUons 
of bricks consumed in making the 

X educt; those two cnormoas lions 
eh terminate the work j—all this 
forms a picture gladdening to the 
heart, coupled, as it must be, with 
natural reflections on the stfrliug 
advantages of such works; and with 
the Imowledge that on the spot now 
alive with the sound of wheels, fur¬ 
naces, and mechanics, there was nbt, 
at the commencement of operations, 
so much as a small native village. 

From Koorkeethe traveller should 
visit a hill sanatorium. He can 
hate his choice of throe. He may 
either go eastward and visit Nainee 
Tal and the neen and well-wooded 
province of Sohilcand which lies at 
its feet: or he may go westward, 
and ascend to the pines of Simla, 
which some one termed the Capua 
of Indian Hannibals ; or ho may go 
almost due north uid pass through 
tipii^iPoontoMussoorie and Landair. 

' li'iuij ease ho must travel by the 


palanquin, endurable only from the 
coolness of the dimate and the short¬ 
ness of the trip. If he visits the 
Boon, ho will be struck by the appa¬ 
rent capabilities of this valley, raised 
about 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, some sixteen miles broad 
by twenty or tliirty long, between 
the Sewafic range which rises from 
the plains, and me first lino of tlie 
Himalayas. There is much that is 
the same in lofty hill scenery evciy- 
where. The beautiful tints of the 
Swiss mountains, and their lakes of 
singular loveliness and transparency, 
will here be wanting; and to find 
glaciers, a ten days’ trip or so iitto 
the interior must be undertaken. 
But in other respects the resem¬ 
blance is striking. The road, suited 
for hill ponies, winds round and 
round the hills. The villages arc 
huddled together on platforms, and 
cultivation is here and there percep¬ 
tible on escarped tepees. Fine 
timber clothes the lower part of the 
range. The necessaries and conve¬ 
niences of life arc carried up to the 
sanatarium on the bocks of hill £aj- 
poots, dirty and ill-kempt, like so 
many other Highlanders. The air is 
pure, and the sim’s rays powerless. 
Bungalows areperchedup like white 
gulls on the peaks. Invalid sol¬ 
diers, racked by fever, or weakened 
br epidemic disease, soon walk 
about, liealthy and hopeful. Bosy 
children run about all day, instead 
of being confined within ibur walls 
under a waving fan. Ice at this 
season remains unmelted the live¬ 
long day on the north side of the 
hill, and snow at Christmas will aceu- 
mulato in drifts of six or eight feet 
round the liouses. 

Wc arc far from wishing to con¬ 
fine a traveller who is not pressed 
for time, and to whom expense is no 
consideration, wnthin the limits of a 
> tour less than looo miles from Cal¬ 
cutta : he may pass into the Punjab, 
and there learn w'hat has been done 
in six years, not merely in the col¬ 
lection of revenue, but m the execu- 
tipn of great public works, the 
laying out of roads and cantonments, 
and tne commencement of canals ,* 
in the protection of rights, and in 
the establishment of re^ar, whole¬ 
some, but temperate authority. 
A whole summer can very well be 
passed in Cashmere ; or the tra« 
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TcUor go down the Indus to 
SurracheOy and thence toko shipping 
for Bombay; or, he can go right 
across the Mninsula, through Kajpu* 
tana or Indore, visit the groat caves 
of Ellora and Ajunta, inspect Jain 
temples, and descend the Western 
Ghauts to Bombay, or fall back on 
Madras and the Iroilgherries. But 
we have neither time nor'space to 
direct him here, and we must there* 
fore conclude our journey with a 
notice of Delhi and Agra. 

There are or have oeen no less 
than three Delhis, besides an old 
Hindu capital which was situated 
some fifty miles from the present 
remnant of imperial splendour. 
The present city is surrounded by 
walls, with some eleven gates, large 
and small; contains some very 
striking edifices, and is the place 
where the Hindostanee—a language 
of considerable polish and mu^ ca* 
pability—Is spoken with the groatest 
correctness and purity. But to 
know what dynasties have here 
flourished, what extent of ground 
was covered by their civilization, 
it is necessary to drive out eleven 
miles to the Kutub*Minar, the 
liighest pillar in the world, higher 
than the famous porcelain tower of 
Cliina, 232 feet above* the level of 
the plain. From the top of this 
remarkable fabric the eye wanders 
over a vast plain, whore ruins on all 
sides often serve as boundaries to 
the fields, and bricks and stones 
clank against the ploughshare. Im* 
mediately below are some Hindu 
remains of peculiar antiquity and 
finish. Here and there the mau* 
Boloum of a doparted Moham* 
medan of groat sanctity or exalted 
rank attracts the eye; one covers 
the bones of a former Vizier of Luck* 
now, who rose to that *bad eminence* 
from the ranks of the soldiery. In* 
another, reposes a saint of imdonbted 
piety, who could change lumps of 
earth into lumps of sugar; a third is 
the tomb of Homayun, the father of 
the great Akbar. Adavmaybespqnt 
in wandering from pillar to mosque, 
from mosque to tomb, and from 
tombs to the palace of the present 
puppet King of Delhi. Nor is the 
mo(mm city less remarkable for 
sights and sounds than either Luck¬ 
now or Benares. A magnificent 
mosque of red freestone, the Jumma* 
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Mnsjid, or Grand Mosque, stands in 
the very centre of the town, with 
minarets overlooking the whole 
coimtry, not, we are happv to say, 
wi^ those unsightly sharocned 
points familiar to travellers in Egypt 
and the East. On the steps of this 
mosque, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, the crowd of devout 
MuBSolmans, the sellers of hot rolls, 
sweetmeats, and kabobs^ may remind 
us for the first time of Hadji Baba 
or the Arabian Nights nor will the 
oriental character of the scene bo 
changed in the Chandni Chouk, a 
sort of Boulevard, wide, and lined 
with rows of trees, where towards 
evening venders of edibles squat, 
the idle lounge, and the mercliants 
gossip. Historical associations ore 
rife in Delhi. On a hill outside the 
city, Timonr looked down while 
his army massacred thousands of de¬ 
fenceless inhabitants: from a little 
m(Mque with gilt domes in the Chan- 
doi Chouk, an order for a like mas¬ 
sacre was repeated just three cen¬ 
turies afterwords, by tlie invader 
Nadir Shah; and every Friday, 
Aurungzebe used to go in state, scru- 
pulousty to perform liis devotions— 
he was known as the Namaxi or saint 
—at the great mosque of which we 
have above spoken. Hindu petty 
princes thou^t it good policy to 
present offenngs to Mohammedan 
sovereigns, and most of the material 
of the mosque was the * voluntary 
contributioiv of Ilajpoot and other 
princes. The cost of erection alone 
was £100,000. 

From the later capital of the 
Mogul empire is but a step to the old 
metropolis. As Delhi is commonly 
known to natives as the city of 
%ah Jehan (Shah Jehan-abad), so 
Agra is familiarly spoken of as that of 
Akbar—Akbar-abad. It is now the 
seat of the government of the North¬ 
western Provinces, but neither for 
that, nor for its foi't, nor for the 
Somnath gates, which have found a 
resting-plf^ here, nor for a model 
jail, in which discipline, cleanliness, 
and econonty are marvellously com¬ 
bined, nor ior the tomb of the 
Akbar, nor for sundry other edifices, 
nor for all of them put together, 
is it BO well worth a visit, as it is for 
the unrivalled Taj Malial. 
impossible to do justice to 
qmsitc specimen of art, but equally 
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mpossible not to try and give some 
iaint idcA ofita genera] appearance. 
The Jast resting>piace of SMh Jehan, 
the fatlier of Aurungsche, aud. of 
his favourite wife, it stands in a gar* 
den, surrounded by walls on three 
sides, with a splendid fumade on 
one, and bounded by the Jumna on 
the fourth. On either side of it arc 
two buildings of red stone, like 
mosques, the colour of which serves 
only to set off the dazzling purity 
of the marble tomb. The terrace 
on which it stands is of marble: 
minarets of the same substance, 
detached from the building, arc 
m’ected at the four corners of 
the terrace, and the tomb itself, with 
its crowning dome, is of the same 
costly stone. Sentences from the 
Kor/in are inscribed in black marble 
near the door: a gorgeous tracery 
of flowers is produced by varied 
stones—cornelian,agate, lapis-lazuli, 
bloodstoDC'~on the porch, on tlie 
tomb itself below ground, and on 
its foc-similc above: flowers and 
trees are carved on the lower part 
of the walls out of the W'hitc mar¬ 
ble itself, and an cuclosurc of that 
universal material, chiselled into 
network of varied device and in¬ 
genious pattern, surrounds the 
tombstones in the centre apart¬ 
ment. Yet in all that lavish pro¬ 
fusion of costly stones, in that 
luxuriant fancy of the sculptor, in 
that richness of colouring, m those 
finished imitations of natural ob¬ 
jects, there is nothing which can be 
charged with gaudincss, vulgarity, 
or bad taste: nothing which is 
fantastic; nothing wnicli is not 
pure, exquisite, classical, correct. 
Seen in broad daylight, under the 
sun which has only increased its 
whiteness, or in the tropical rains 
which have failed to sully or to 
stain, amidst crowds of natives 
whose slumbering sense of beauty is 
awakened by the spectacle, or in the 
calmness oi somo summer night, 
when the moon looks down on a 
small parly of dilettanti, almost 
ashamed to speak in louder tones 
than whispers,—>tlie Taj Mahal has 
never yet failed to fulfil all the on- 
tioipatiOQS i^ch elaborate descrip¬ 
tion, or piointed brevity had cxcitM 
in mind. A French cardinal 
wiiS^ for an etui of gold to 
covertheMaison Carr^,and another 
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writer termed the same building 
tJie despair of modern artists; bat 
what terms should be invented to 
do justice to the Taj, or to describe 
the thrilling sensations which pass 
through the mind of the man who 
looks on it through an alloy of 
cypresses at a distance, or, standing 
on the marble terrace, gazes imwards 
at its dome P From learned Hebcr to 
eccentric Mrs. Parkes, from Colonel 
Sleemau to Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, 
from American editors to quiet 
hard-working civilians and irreve- 
rcut subalterns, no one traveller 
that we ever heard of but almost 
worshipped that unique specimen of 
building, which is almost grand, of 
wliich the loveliness is litcrmly pene¬ 
trating, and which elevates, purifies, 
awes me soul, l^crhaps as descrip¬ 
tions can never do it justice, a 
simple record of the sensations 
felt on viewing it, not for tho 
first time, but after repeated 
visits, may tend to supply our de¬ 
ficiency. We take for tins purpose 
a passage from an author nearly 
two hundred years old, a country¬ 
man and cotemporary of Molibre, 
the shrewd, observant, entertaining 
Bernier, whose travels Mr. Ma¬ 
caulay has lately been recommend¬ 
ing to the new candidates for Indian 
civil appoiutments. The tone is 
slugulorly calm, aud free from all 
Gallic exaggeration, and tho passage 
occurs in a letter to M. de la Mothe 
le Vayer. Of the I’avillon, as ho 
terms it, which you must pass to 
enter into the garden, ho says, 

On ne peut so rassrisier dc la regarder. 
La deniibre fois que je la vis, hit avec 
un de nos marchands Fran9ai8, qui no 

{ )ouvait, auss! bien que moi, se btsser do 
a regai^or; je ii’osais lui cn dire mon 
sentiment, apprehendaut de m’Ctre cor- 
rompu le go 0 t, et mo I'Ctre fait a 
, 1 ' Indiennc; male coinnie il revenolt 
fraichement de France, jc ius bien also 
de lui entendre dire qu’il n'avoit jamais 
rien vu de si auguate ni do si hardi 
dans r Europe. 

The sepulchre itself he was not 
permitted to see, because it was only 
opened once in the year, and then 
not to infidels, but he was rightly 
told that there was nothing plus 
riche et plus magni^uct and he 
modestly sums up after careful de¬ 
scription, by requesting Le Yayer, 

Dejugersej’aieu raison dedira que le 
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Mausol^ de Tage-Meballe eet quelque 
chose U« merveUleux. Four moi je ne 
sals paa ei je n’aurois poiafc le godt un 
peu trop IndicDj mais je crois qu'on le 
devroit plfttot mebtre au nombre des 
znerveillos du inonde, que ces masses 
)&fonnea de Pyramides a Egypte qu© j© 
me lassai de voir dbs la seconde foie 
u’on m’y mena, oti jo trouve, par le 
ehors, quo des moucea\ix de grandee 
pieiTes arrangdes en degrbs les imes sur 
les aubres, et par Ic dedans que tres peu 
d’art et d'invcntion. 

Every one wlio liaa#^ seen the 
two monuinonts alluded to will 
readily endorse the French doctor's 
opinion. The only point is, to 
wliom is the et invention to be 
attributed ? many say that the Taj 
is, after all, the work of a Florentine 
artist, the tracery on tho tomb and 
orch resembling strongly tho well- 
nown mosaics of Florence ; but 
whatever may be said on either 
side of the (luestion, one which we 
recommend *to antiquarians, there 
is a story current amongst the 
natives regarding tho unknown 
artist, whose country has not been 
settled, much less his name, which 
may not generally have appeared 
in print. Tlic master worlonan, 
whoever he was, duly empowered 
by tlio emperor to erect a worthy 
mausoleum for the iihpcrial bones 
* regardless of expense,' entered on 
his business, laid the foundations, 
and then suddenly disappeared. 
In the Oriental fusliion, proclama¬ 
tions were issued, rewards promised, 
and diligent search instituted every¬ 
where for him without efibet. At 
the expiration of a year the artist 
suddenly ro-appearod before the 
sovereign in open Durbar, and 
stated that he was now perfectly 
ready to go on with tho work, 
whicli he alone could finish, but that 
he had only hid himself in order 
to give the foundations sufficient* 
time to settle, knowing full well 
that his majesty’s impatience would 
not permit of the delay of a twelve- 
montn, and that, wnmout it, the 
suporstrueturo would infaUiJply 
^me down in a few years ! . 

The surpassing merit of the Taj 
throws many of the remaining 
wonders of Agra into comparatiye 
obscurity. Yet in no dij are so 
many B]:ueudid relics of the Mogul 
empire to be met with. The Fort 
alone is a chapter on the mannenl 


and morals of an Oriental court. 
There is the hall of audience for the 
privileged great and the noble, a sort 
of ievee-room, and another audience 
hall, to which the humblest and 
meanest peasants, complainants, all 
who had suffered or wore about to 
safier, bad ready access, aud came 
to make their salaame. This latter 
buUding has very judiciously been 
turned into an armouty, and amongst 
whole stacks of carbines and other 
weapons tlic stranger may here 
view tho famous Somnath gates, 
tho ill-judged proclamation, or 'song 
of triumph,' concerning which we 
arc well inclined to forget, in tho 
foresight and statesmanship, and 
absence of jobbery, ivliich Lord 
EUenborough showed in India 
in dealing with great questions. 
There is, in fact, a palace in¬ 
side the fort, with cool summer 
retreats, looking out on the Jumna, 
the same gorgeous tracery running 
through tho marble halls: with 
mosques^^xquisitc little gems, such 
as we should term private chapels^ 
to which the ladies of tho household 
might resort without encountering 
the danger of a profane gaze; and 
with a marful oubliette, where those 
unfortunates who abused the royal 
confidence were speedily 
Then a separatemosque—termed tho 
Moti Musjed, or pearl, is the most 
chaste and severe specimen of archi¬ 
tecture which relimous fervour per¬ 
haps ever devised. It is built entirely 
of iUo ^whitest marble, and it la 
alone of regal or saintly edifices, 
almost without the slightest orna¬ 
ment or sculpture. Those who 
complain of too many miuoi'ets or 
domes or cujiolas elsewhere, and 
0f the lavish profusion with which 
festoons have been worked in co- 
loureil sioDO, may here find relief 
in theundecorated arch, the shapely 
column, and the unstained floor. 
Agra, in short, is nothing but a city 
ofreliques and memorials. When the 
Fort and tlie Taj have been repeat¬ 
edly visited, there is the Tomb of 
the Great..^bar at Secundra. This 
mausoleum covers as large a space 
a» the Houses of Parliament, but 
it is of less costly material than 
that of Shall Jehan; it was not till 
his time, in fact, that marbte was 
employed so largely, mort of tho 
earlier buildings being built of red 
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stone, with a partial introduction 'of 
wliito. One tomb is somewhat like 
another There is the lofty gate 
leading into an acre or so of 
dens, me elevated terrace on w'hich 
the building stan^, the arched 
galleries above and below, the cen¬ 
tral chamber to which you look up 
to the dome, the staircases at the 
four comers, and the minarets. 
What mamificence these Mussul¬ 
mans displayed in their sepulchres! 
It may give some idea of toe extent 
and capacity of one of them, to state 
that just opposite to the Tomb of 
Akbar, is the mausoleum of one of 
his wives, the Miriam Begum, who 
was really a Christian, the greatest 
of Indian sovereigns being noted 
for tolerance, and for marrying 
wives even of the Hindu faith. 
This tomb has been appropriated 
to a printing-press, and with a little 
adaptation lo its requirements has 
proved admirably fitted for the pur¬ 
pose, and now daily holds 500 work¬ 
men, with types, paper, devils, and 
all tlio machmery of the various 
departments. We have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that, if necessary, 
it would contain all the establish¬ 
ment of the Times newspaper. 

In the vicinity of Agra, in a 
circle of forty mUos, arc situated 
places to which it is tlie fashion of 
all residents or visitors to make a 


sized German Duchy without any 
of its claims and liabilities, and, for 
his sub'ects, the best agriculturists 
in all India—the J&ts. Of Bhurt- 
porc and its two sieges nearly eveir- 
Dody has heard or read, and an odd 
story is still current—a la Macbeth 
—which gravely tells us of an old 
prophecy to the effect that Komheer 
—another fortress of the principality, 
halfway between Deeg and Bhurt- 
pore—should never fall until a 
IComheer (an alligator) should come 
against it. Lord Lake had come and 
had foiled; but when Lord Comber- 
mere brought his army there in 
1826, the natives—as any one who 
knows their usual treatment of Eng¬ 
lish names will easily understand— 
soon twisted the name of the Com- 
mandor-iu-chief into the ‘allegory’ 
on tlie banks of the Ganges, and it 
required very little dexterity to 
bring the weight of prophecy, ns 
well as that of cannon, against tho 
walls of the mightier stronghold— 
Bliurtporo; the lessor fortress, in 
this instance, including tlic greater, 
and the half, as the old Greek pro¬ 
verb has it, being more than the 
whole. But the main oinect of tliis 
little divergence, or ‘ cockney tour,* 
as it is locally called, is to visit tho 
ruins of FuCiehpore Sikri; and we 
have no hesitation in aflirmiug that 
whoever has not visited these ruins. 


trip. They lie in a complete horse¬ 
shoe, and are intimately connected 
with Uindu orthodoxy, English 
strategy, and Mohammedan splen¬ 
dour. Thus, plain Hinduism may 
be studied at Muttra, where Krishna 
was born, conquered, and played the 
flute; memorials of the strategy of 
Lord Lake maybescen in the fortress 
of Deeg, which capitulated to hint; 
and in that of Bhurtporc, which, as 
the natives ofthc place remark, w’ith 
a broad grin, to this day, did not so 
capitulate: the taste and formal 
mapneri.sm of native princes, who 
study ornament and elegance, may 
be remarked in some new gardens 
and nalaccs which the little sovereign 
of Bhurtpore is laying out at Deeg; 
and tho happy conmtion of the 
smaller states of India under ^e 
* protection* of the ‘ paramount 
pow^»’ is sensibly felt in the most 
transitory journey to Bhurtpore 
'liMPf, the sovereign of which, now a 
has the income of a good¬ 


so celebrated in India, so unknown 
in England, can form no adequate 
conception of the magnificence and 
mndour of imperial Agra and 
Delhi. At tho distance of tw'enty- 
two miles from the former city, 
Akbar built a palace, which is what 
Windsor is to St. James's, or Ver¬ 
sailles to the Tuilcries. It was not 
merely a summer residence, a cha¬ 
teau where ho could retire from the 
cares of state, hut a kingly dwelling, 
«with every appendage ofconvcnience 
or pomp round which the houses of 
the wealthy, the shops of the mer¬ 
chant, and the humble cottage of the 
mechanic, gradually swelled into a 
city. The walls, six miles in circum¬ 
ference, are still standing in many 

E laces: the less substantial edifices 
ave crumbled into ruins, but tho 
palace and its accessories still dis¬ 
play to the inquirer all the ma¬ 
chinery and the morale of the courts 
of the wisest of Mussulmans. It is 
'rare to find an able cicerone in 
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India; Bomo natives can tell you 
notliiog but old women's tales of 
demigods who excavated a cave, or 
Jins who built a castle, or pious 
Brahmins at whose intercession or 
curse a noble work was either com* 
pleted or stopped. But at tliese 
ruins hobbles iorth, on the appear¬ 
ance of a aiglitseor, an old Mo¬ 
hammedan (he was living two 
years since), whoso family is 
proved by the testimony of the 
whole neighbourhood to Ixave lived 
on the spot for nine generations of 
articulatc-spcaking men. His an¬ 
cestor was the disciple of an eminent 
saint, the confessor of Akbar, who 
is buried in a marble tomb of the 
great quadrangle of the palace, 
which in size is not much smaller 
than thcTomQundat Christ Church, 
Oxford, whilst in sublimity, altitude, 
and style, it is well worthy to be 
the palace-yard of a great monarch. 
Under the Juidaiicc of this whitc- 
beardod conductor, the palace can 
be visited with peculiar facilities, 
and the nature and objects of the 
different buildings can be thoroughly 
understood. Some cdilices tell their 
own tale; others must bo taken on 
trust and probability. The houses 
for favourite nuves, the royal nur¬ 
sery and hospital, tfte mint, the 
stables, the great mosque, the halls 
of audience, public ana private, the 
ebambera where ladies amused 
themselves with hide and seek or a 
game resembling blindman's buff, 
the small square where Akbar 
played at dice with women for 
counters, the spot where a faquir 
sat who taught his imperial master 
a science, which, by its description, 
some men think to have been mes¬ 
merism, the tomb of the saint with 
its marble filagree work, the columns 
carved with kuops, and fhiits, and 
flowers, the ceiling decorated witb 
blue and gold, faintly reminding us 
of the Alhambra Court at Syden¬ 
ham, but now defaced by the 
Mahrattas or by time, the situation 
of the solitary city on a hill, ^th 
sandy plains around, the absence of 
all mercantile, milit^, or political 
reasons for its foundation,—all this 
speaks to us of the high notions 
which those sovereigns entertained 
of art, and of the reckless prodigality 
with which they lavished the acra- 
mulated treasures of them empird 


on mere luxury and idle display. 
We are often told of the mighty 
works which our immediate prede¬ 
cessors wrought in India, nnd noble 
lor^ and indignant senators * con¬ 
fess’ with shame that they comp^ 
our unfruitfolness with the munifi¬ 
cence of Viziers and Nawabs. But 
surely it cannot be contended that 
we are to imitate their expenditure, 
and spend thousands and even 
millions on tombs which would 
shelter dragoon regiments, palaces 
which furnish employment to hosts 
of carvers and gilders, and mosques 
in which five hundred sons of Islam 
could bow down at once. Yet what 
remains, if we except these many 
monuments of splendid inutility, to 
show the care and the forethought of 
Hindu and Mohammedan for the 
• mass of the population ? Of the fine 
road which Jonongir laid down be¬ 
tween Agra and BelUi—a distance 
of less than 150 miles—^tliere is not 
a trace remaining. The few canals 
dug by a prudent governor, to fer¬ 
tilize a district or to suit a regal 
caprice, were neglected long before 
our accession, aud if carcfiuly kept 
up, they would not altogether equal 
in length one half the Great Ganges 
Canal. There are indeed some 
magnificent serais in the tracts 
near the Punjab, and one legacy 
has been left; us, which those who 
care to study the travels of im¬ 
partial witnesses two hundred years 
ago—who had neither a party to 
satisfy nor a policy to support—may 
readily understand: the legacy, to 
wit, of faithlessness and corruption 
generated by a system u’herc there 
was no medium between poverty 
and riches, no middle class between 
f!iD abject and tlie great; uhoro 
laws were promulgated by favour, 
administered with partiality, and 
evaded by wealth; where the aim 
of every man was to become rich by 
sudden means; where coercion 
begat fear, and servile concealment 
w’as an excuse for tyranny. 

With Agra or Delhi must end 
an Eastern trip, if not intended to 
last for more than five months, in- 
chiding the voy^e out and back 
again. But wituiu this time we will 
guarantee that one not unimportant 
part of India shall be thoroughly 
visited: we do not say profoundly 
studied: we do not say that such a 
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trip will inako a stranger, ignorant 
of the natire language, compre¬ 
hend the revenue system, under¬ 
stand a civil or criminal trial, or ^ay 
how easy justice may be made 
attainable for every man, how the 
natives can best b.c made capable 
of some self-government, how the 
resources of the country can most 
speedily be * developed .* But a man 
v^o at such a season travels on such 
a road, and enjws facilities for in¬ 
tercourse with Europeans resident 
in the provinces, whether servants 
of the Government or otherwise, 
must be singularly unobservant if 
he does not feel himself on his re¬ 
turn more competent to discuss 
Eastern questions than before. At 
any rate, ho will have learnt to 
detect and avoid some rather mate¬ 
rial erroM, which, when an Indian * 
debate excites attention, as a party 
question, honourable members arc 
somewhat ^t to commit. That 
the grand Irunk Eoad is a mere 
military lino for thetrausportof guns 
and stores: that there is no such 
thing as a steam engine at work in 
Bengal presidency: that troops of 
agriculturists are daily seen to de¬ 
camp, bag and baggage, into the 
territories of a native prince, for the 
pleasure of being tortured and 
ground down by a ruler of their 
own caste or colour: that European 
functionaries connive at torture: 
that the British Government is de¬ 
sirous of keeping its subjects in 
ignorance: that the amount of 
labour undc^onchy a magistrate in 
a district pf Bengal is about equal to 
that of a country justice of the peace 
who sits in an empty room in a 
village inn, once a week or fort¬ 
night, for a couple of hours, io tiy 
a small boy for stealing turnips: that 
an Indian collector is an individual 
* in a rusty suit of black, with a pale 
face, who colls at inconvenient times 
for the Queen’s taxes, and is grum¬ 
bled at as a matter of conscience,' 
^these, and similar absurdities ho 
will have learnt to value as they 
ought to be valued, as the offspring 
of inveterate prejudices or ignorant 
malignity. If debates on Indian 
questions are ever tobecome frequent 
or popular, it wore as well that 
hght would be thrown on them by 
men of independence, who can 
command a hearing. 


We do not expect that a visit to 
the Taj Mahal can soon become as 
popular as one to the Pyramids. The 
time and the expense—for such a trip 
as w'e have been describing could' 
not well cost less than £350 to £400 
—would place it out of the reach 
of all hut men of energy, leisure, and 
secure incomes. But thafcthc journey 
will pay, in one sense of the w'ord, w'e 
have no matter of doubt. The 
tombs and temples, tbc palaces and 
mosques ought to satisfy even those 
who can a(finire nothing in Europe 
but classical or mcdiajval architec¬ 
ture : whilst a man fond of statistics 
may return withnote-books crammed 
full of details on the politics, the 
commerce, and the resources of the 
country. For a tliird, passionately 
fond of field sports, it will be easy 
to join a party under the guidance 
of some veteran woodsman, about 
to start for their annual visilatiou 
to the uncleared traefs where yet 
lurk the striped tiger and tusky 
boar. A fourth may care to visit 
the bench and the school-room, and 
hope that the lawlessness and the 
outrages now daily an*aigucd in the 
one may gradually give way to 
the civilization which tLe rising 
generation are learning in the other j 
or in some central college he may 
sec the rival races of llindu and 
Mussulman busily intent on their 
respective literatiu’cs, the young 
Brahmin with his rhetoric, and the 
young Mohammedan with his Xorou 
and his seven famous poems, while 
a third literature, attracting more 
disciples, threatens in time to dis¬ 
place its rivals—the literature, which 
annihilates caste and prejudice in 
the language of Shakespeare and 
Milton, and in the discoveries of 
Copernicus and Herschel, under¬ 
mines the veryTjulwarks of Hindu- 
dsm I nor is it less amusing to enter 
the magasin of some rich native 
merchant in one of the large inter¬ 
nal towns, and see him obligiDgly 
display all the wealth of upper in- 
di% to his wondering visitor. The 
outward appearance of bis dwelling 
may be humble, unimposing, even 
sordid: the interior conceals the 
superb wares, the costliest brocades, 
the most delicate fabrics of Cash¬ 
mere, Amritsir, Benares, and Belhi^ 
Political economists may well stand 
*lunazed at the art which, with sim- 
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pie utensils, aided by nomachineiy, 
and increased by no additional 
power, weaves the flowery tissues, 
carves the stone and ivory, and 
unites the purple' lace to the yellow 
gold, on scarfs, not wholly uawor> 
thy the notice of a dowager in May 
Fair. If the British Government 
has created nothing else, it has 
created and preserved the present 
race of bonkers and merchants; not 
that the Himln was averse to traffic 
in former times, but we know from 
old travellers that the moiiied men 
under the Moguls were forced to 
conceal or deny their wealth: that 
their caravans on their journeys 
were subject to repeated demands 
for tolls and to attacks from robbers, 
and tliat they were frequently com¬ 
pelled to disgorge lni*gc portions 
of their wealth to minister to the ex¬ 
igencies of the state,—the invasion 
of an enemy’s territory or the mar¬ 
riage of a king’s eldest son*. Under 
the pi'C'st'ut rule, this class of men 
enjoys the amplest opportunities 
for extensive traffic and for amass¬ 
ing capital, while ihcy literally 

5 ay no one tax to Govemioeut. 

’hoy have no lauds, consequently 
they pay no land tax; they have com¬ 
paratively little incentive to litiga¬ 
tion, and an iueomn tax is not 
likely to bo tried soon in the East. 
With justice to these men it must 
bo said that in Upper and Central 
India they ai'e generally very much 
attached to the Company; well 
knowing how: they thrive under that 
strong administration, they have 
been signally liberal in contributing 
to the erection of schools, hospitals, 
and similar buildings: their influ¬ 
ence in directing the minds of their 
countrymen iu times of agitation 
has been felt and acknowledged by 
several Governmenls, and were 
Lord Canning to require a loim 
of two miiliens or so to-morrow, 
we really believe that it would 
be contributed, on the mere word of 


an English official, by half a 
dozen of the banking and 

mercantile families. A broad line 
must be draw*n between such men, 
and some of the millionaires of 
Madras, Calcutta, and Lower Ben¬ 
gal, who, as Mr. Campbell lastly 
remarks, have less claim to be re¬ 
garded OB ‘the natives' than any 
other class. Thebr religion consists 
in having thrown off the restraints 
of the Shasters, to indulge in the 
spiced meats and the rich wines of 
Europe: their patriotism in loudly 
bawling out European principles of 
morality, and in steadily octmg on 
their own; in fact, with their clerks, 
who will ^aw out n bond for ‘ three 
thousand ducats,’and their retainers, 
w ho, at a nod, will plunder bazaars, 
arrest passengers, and defy the ex¬ 
ecutive, they present us with a 
curious compound of mercantile and 
feudal economics, a sort of hybrid 
between Froutde Boeuf andShylock. 

Doubtless there is much still to be 
done in India, much to be reformed, 
much to be actually created. Wo 
have to build bridges, and lay down 
roads: to educate generally, and not 
partially, natives for employment, 
aud then to And situations for them 
when educated: to clear aw’ay gangs 
of robbers, especially in our lower 
Gaugelic valley: to render speedy 
justice accessible to every man, and 
to make the rich feel that ^ they 
cau no longer sot law at defiance. 
But we envy not the ‘ frigid philo¬ 
sophy ’ of those men who, after duo 
consideration, and with a knowledge 
of the subject, can look coldly on 
the great improvements which have 
been steadily carried out, within the 
last ten years, in the Bengal Pro- 
gidcncy, and most of all in the 
Punjab; or who regard India only as 
a fleld for the employment of English 
capital, and Indian labourers merely 
as ‘ valuable consumers of English 
produce.’ 

W, S. S-K. 
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BAIN ON THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT • 


M ost people wlio know anything 
of the niatoiy of metaphysics 
In this country, must rememoer the 
account glren by Dr. Thomas 
Brown's biographer of the manner 
in which that nrilliiuit metaphysi¬ 
cian of the Scottish series prepared 
his Lecttirea on ike Philoeophv of 
the Human Mind. Having oeen 
appointed, in the year 1810, asaist- 
wt and successor to Dugald Stewart 
in the Moral Philosophy Chair at 
Edinburgh, chiefly on account of 
his general reputation for ability 
and accomplishment, though partly 
also on account of his special apti¬ 
tude for metaphysical researches, as 
shown in his essay On Caueation, 
and his writings and lectures in pre¬ 
vious years, he came to his high post 
rather with a few scattfred notions 
on speculative topics, and a few 
decided tendencies of thought, than 
with a consistent body of already 
elaborated doctrine. He had, in 
fact, to extemporize his system as 
he went on with liis class. He per¬ 
formed the feat most character¬ 
istically. Every evening, after tea, 
he sat down to prepare his lecture 
for the next day; he wrote usually 
far into the night, and then, after a 
few hours of sleep, resumed the 
work in the morning; and the result 
WM that, boiog an acute and subtle 
thinker, capable of analysing and 
reasoning with extraordinary ra¬ 
pidity and delicacy, and having at 
the same time an easy flow of words, 
and plenty of poetical quotations to 
draw upon when his own matter fell 
short in quantity, he was always 
ready by twelve o'clock with a lec¬ 
ture which seemed to his class ther 
acme of originality and ingenuity, 
and drew forth from the crowded 
benches, at every well-spoken pas¬ 
sage of verso, a round of sympa¬ 
thetic applause. Poor Dugald Stew¬ 
art, * Plato of the Sootti^ school,' 
as he had for years been esteemed, 
and majestic though he was, as never 
Professor had before been, in gut, 
look, and garb, was for the time quite 
e<dipsed by this deft little Aristotle 
of his own choosing. Not his repu¬ 
tation only, for which he probably 


cared little, but his doctrines, for 
which he cared a great deal, were 
in peril. Trained up under Stewart 
himself in the Common-sense phi¬ 
losophy of Beid, Brown no sooner 
found himself in possession of Stew¬ 
art’s chair than ne began to start 
away in all directions from that phi¬ 
losophy, and, under the pretext of 
differing from Beid, to propound 
views equally subversive of what 
Stewart had taught. Not was the 
influence only local and temporary. 
Brown’s premature death indeed, 
in 1820, left Stewart the survivor, 
and with eight years of life still 
before him during which to diffuse 
in his calm mild way, through tho 
press, doctrines similar to those 
which Brown had assailed; but 
Brown’s Lectures^ prepared in the 
manner in which we have described, 
were published after hi^ death vsr- 
batim from his manuscripts, and 
these, as all know, have continued 
his influence. There are still hero 
and there among us contented per¬ 
sons who swear by Brown; and 
some of his trains of thinking have 
entered, with changes, into the spe¬ 
culations of subscQuent philosophers 
of harder gr&in tnan himself, who, 
without swearing by him, tliink he 
did good service. On the wdiole, 
however, the fate of his doctrines 
has corresponded with tlie manner 
of their origin. In more senses than 
one. Brown’s position in the history 
of Philosophy might be indicated by 
calling him the author of tho *Wh^ 
system of British Metaphysics. It 
was Lord John Bussell, then a stu¬ 
dent in Edinburgh, who headed the 
deputation appointed to congratulate 
Dugald Stewart on his recovery 
from the illness which had caused 
him first to have recourse to 
Brown’s help, and to thank him for 
having procured for his class so 
splendid a substitute. One might 
generalize the incident, and say that 
the^ are subtle points of sympathy 
between BFOwn*0.|y8tem as a phase 
of British philosophy, and the 
system of British politics of which 
his Lordship has so long been the 
representative. ‘VTe should suppose 


* The Sentu and (Ae InUHeeU By Alexander Bais, A.M. London: John 
W. Parker and Bon. 1855. 
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that, 80 far as Brown still has con¬ 
tented disciples, they would be 
found princip^y among the strict 
elderly Whigs. At all events, the 
fortune of his wstom has been very 
much that of Whiggism in Britisn 
politics. Just as, on the one hand, 
olitical Whiggism has passed forth 

f thc logietd development of some 
its germs by new and bolder 
minds into a Hadicalism at which 
it stands aghast, half dubious of the 
paternity; and as, on the other 
hand, it finds itself attacked from 
behind by a new Conservatism so 
reinforced by fresh dmughts from 
the fountain-head as hardly to re¬ 
semble the old one, though retain¬ 
ing some of its traditions;—in like 
manner has Brown’s philosophy 
been disintegrated on one side by 
more rigorous speculation, in the 
same direction, aud battered unex¬ 
pectedly on tho other by stronger 
forms of that vfhich it fancied it had 
superseded. On the one side is tho¬ 
rough-going English Sensationalism, 
tracing its true descent from Locke, 
and beckoning British thought away 
from Brown as an intermediate man. 
who has served his day; on the 
other, and more congenial to many 
minds, is Transcendentalism in one 
or other of its forms, and most con¬ 
spicuously iu the form of that new 
Scottish, or, os some would say, 
Scoto-Germaii metaphysics, whi^ 
has arisen from tiie ploughing up of 
old lieid’s ground by living Scottish 
intellects, attached to the soil be¬ 
cause it is native, and because they 
believe it to bo still rich and pro¬ 
ductive, hut coverinff it first with 
the necessary sprinkuug of the best 
Continental thought, and ploughing 
it with all tlieir Caledonian strength 
in the deep Kantian manner. In 
Edinburgh, where it is chiefiy tho 
last kind of philoBopIiy that prevails. 
Brown is now obsmete. Made light 
of, and torn to pieces on tho spot 
many years ago by that pride of 
Scotland and Hercules among living 
metaphysicians, Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton, Brown’s doctri^ have oome td 
be regarded, in their very birth¬ 
place, only as fine tissues of quasi- 
philosophicol thinking, and not as 
real philosophy. Reid and Stewart 
have been reinstated as containing 
at least the elements of a sounder 
system; and what is wanted over 


, Work, 

and above to bring the philosophy up 
to tho standard of modem reauire- 
ments, is supplied by original dis¬ 
quisitions by no means in the wake 
of Brdwn, and having very little re¬ 
ference to him. 

Whatcverobjections maybe takcu 
to the present work of Mr. Bain, it 
will certainly escape those to which, 
on account of the manner of their 
preparation, Brown’s dissertations 
were justly liable. If Mr. Bain’s 
doctrines do uot stand their ground, 
it will not be because they have 
been hastily thrown together. The 
work is uot a system of extempo¬ 
rized opinions ingeniously spuu out 
at the rate of one every evening, 
and left to adjust themselves by the 
mere chance of consistency on due 
intertexture. On the contrary, 
there is evidence of something of 
that patience ^d slow plenitucle of 
prior thought which characterized 
Itcid himself, and gave such solidity 
and durability to his doctrines. 
With a decided bent from the first 
towards this class of inquiries, tho 
author seems to have proceeded gra¬ 
dually and laboriously, investigating 
now one point and now another, 
letting go a train of thought in 
order to resume it again in a better 
connexion and with the impulse of 
accumulated iusiances and proofs, 
and so, by the natural coagulation 
of his materials, to have at last ar¬ 
rived at a system, of tho main gene¬ 
ralities of which, and of many of its 
more minute details, he could feel 
sure. Every reader of tho book, wo 
should imagine, will recognise tho 
author as a man who holds liis lead¬ 
ing priuciples with a singularly firm 
grasp, ana who has thought thorn 
ou1» laboriously for himself through 
all those rich complexities of human 
life aud action, of which he offers 
,them to others as a competent 
science. The work indeed, tnough 
it shows tho possession by the 
author of a faculty of very acute 
analysis, and also implies on ac¬ 
quaintance on his part with the spe¬ 
culations of previous thinkers in the 
same walk, is less remarkable for 
the t actual specimens of analysis 
which it submits to the reader, and 
for the controversial references to 
other men’s opinions uitli which it 
entertains him, than for the dis- 
•tinctness with which it propounds 
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conclusions already obtained by the 
author by his own direct observa¬ 
tions of tho miscellancouB facts of 
life, and the abundant detail with 
which these u*e explained ahd ex- 
ompliiied. The method of the 
bo<^ is, so far, rather synthetic thui 
analytic, rather dogm*atic than dia¬ 
lectic. lu this also there is some 
resemblance to Beid, much of the 
richness and freshness of whose 
writings arises irom his homely 
habit of propounding his own con¬ 
clusions together with the i'acia 
which suggested them, and leaving 
them to make their way; instead of 
first exliibiting the view's of other 

{ philosophers ul round, and tlien 
earncdly eliciting the truth by dis- 
ctission and analysis, lu short, if 
we are not mistaken, here is another 
Scotchman—for that Mr. Bain is a 
Scotchman we make no manner of 
doubt—^who has appUfed himself with 
an original power of thinking to tho 
traditional speculations of his coun¬ 
trymen, and who, making it his bu¬ 
siness rather to put forth his own 
views as a w'hule at first hand, than 
to settle his coincidences and dtfib- 
rences with his predecessors, even 
of the Scottish series, will have 
himself to bo referred to as furnish¬ 
ing new matter for comment and 
criticism to others. The book i.s 
one to attract attention, and to leave 
its mark wherever it is read. 

Our allusion to Itcid must not ho 
mistaken. It is only in certain ex¬ 
ternal particulars of mctliod and 
manner that one can allege even a 
general resemblance between the 
present work and the writings of 
the father of the Scottish school of 
philosophy. In doctrine, Mr. Bain 
by no means belongs to the scj^ool 
of Keid, nor to any a priori school 
whatever. He is distinctly of the 
opposite school—of that school to^ 
which, in matters of doctrine, Brown** 
stands more nearly related than 
Sold. In fact, though a Scotch¬ 
man, his place would seem to he 
among the thorough-going English 
Sensationalists, who carry out 
Locke’s fundamental maxim to its 
extreme modem issues; sn^ not 
among Transceudentalists of any 
order or denomination. In this 
respect, j^ames Mill is perhaps, 
im<mg previous Scottish tninkers, 
VBb One with whom ho might he 


more immediately associated; 
though even then the association 
would not imply similarity of 
style or method. There is indeed 
no professed exposition of meta¬ 
physical faith in Mr. Bain’s work, 
which keeps rigorously to its pur¬ 
pose as a system of psychology; 
but enough is said incidentally to 
show that the author takes his stand 
on tho notion that tho foundation 
of all knowledge is experience; that 
whatever exists in the human mind 
has, and can have, no other origin 
than tho workings of tho physical 
organization of man in the midst of 
the conditions in which it is placed. 
On this notion, we say, the author 
evidently takes his stand, as the 
very basis and postulate of his whole 
system. There is no doubt, there¬ 
fore, that those who find it satisfac¬ 
tory to class a man before dealing 
with him, might, with his own con¬ 
sent, class him among the Sensation¬ 
alists. At the some time it will he 
found by those who read the book, 
that, if he is a Sensationalist, he is 
by no means a Sensationalist of the 
old school, hut lhat one of the very 
peculiarities of his work consists in 
its proposing certain important mo¬ 
difications or corrections of the or¬ 
dinary theory of Sensational ism, with 
a view to square it better with tho 
facts it has to answer, and strengthen 
it where it has liitherto been most 
w’eak. We will venture to say, also, 
that a very large proportion of tho 
matter of the hook will bo found not 
to depend for its validity on the 
fundamental mclaphysical doctrine 
with wliich it is associated, but to be 

3 nito Tcconcileable, as so much in- 
ependent thought and observation 
of a peculiar kmd, with any meta¬ 
physical system w'hatcvcr. Both 
these statements will be made clear 
if wo hriel^ describe tho plan and 
contents of tho book. 

With most recent psychologists, 
Mr. Bain adopts a division of the 
phenomena of mind into ^ree cate- 
ffOTies or genera—the phenomena of 
reeling, sensation or passive suscep¬ 
tibility ; the phenomenon of volition, 
effort or active impulse, prompted 
by feeling; and the phenomena of 
thought, cognition or intelligence. 
His definition of mind is, that it has 
these three capacities conjointly, of 
feeling, acting aceor^g to feeung. 
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and thinking;* and he holds that 
all the inlioite variety of mental 
manifestations, from the first con¬ 
scious cry of a child up to the com¬ 
position of an Iliad, are but more or 
less complex cases of thought, ac¬ 
tion, ana feeling, combined in dif¬ 
ferent proportions. There is no¬ 
thing, we nave just said, peculiar 
in this: the same identical classifi¬ 
cation having been formally adopted 
by other recent writers on mental 
science; while even the old division 
of mind into the understanding and 
the will, or the intellectual powers 
and the active pow ers, may be easily 
made to yield it. Mr. llain’s merit 
in connexion with the classification, 
lies rather in the rigorous w'ay in 
which he carries it along with him, 
80 as to compel his readers to rea¬ 
lize it and attend to it, and in the 
skill wdth which he has got over the 
diificulty of using it in the arrauge- 
znent of his b<JDk, and yet proceed¬ 
ing gradually from the more simplo 
to tlie more complex considerations 
of his science. There is no reader, 
for example, who will not carry 
away from the book a conviction 
that, liowever truly for certain ulti¬ 
mate purposes one may think of the 
human mind as an indissoluble 
unity, yet for all ordinaty and most 
scientilie purposes it will be true to 
regard it ns cousisting of three ele¬ 
ments, the proportions of which 
may vary much in different indivi¬ 
dual eamjiles—the element of feel¬ 
ing or sensibility, the element of 
impulse or energy, and the element 
of refiection or intelligence. Some¬ 
thing of this kind, indeed, is already 
assumed in common talk,—as when 
wo apply it to the descrijnion of 
character, and speak of natures ex¬ 
celling in active energy, but deficient 
in sensibility; or of natures at once 
energetic and intellectual, but cold 
and unimprcssible; or of natures 
sensitive and emotional, without 
being intellectual or energetic. But 
the effect of Mr. Bain’s disquisi¬ 
tions is to show that there is a real 
scientific propriety in such lan¬ 
guage. In other words, though all 
zniu^ arc equipped for feeling, ac¬ 


tion, and thought, simultaneously, 
yet, organically and structurally, dif¬ 
ferent natures may be equippra for 
the tlirce functions in very different 
proportions; and though almost 
eveiy mental operation capaMe of 
being made an object of distinct 
study is a combined result of the 
three functions, each with its po¬ 
tency infinitely exalted by a pnor 
course of co-operation with the 
others, yet if wre tould trace up every 
mental operation by stages, so as to 
see how much of it had its final 
root in the sensibility, how much in 
the active energies, and how much 
in the intelligence, we should find 
tho ratio continually varying. 
Here however is the very considera¬ 
tion which, w'hile it enhances tho 
theoretical value of the threefold 
division of mental phenomena as 
abovo proposed, renders its practical 
use dimeult. Seeing that scarcely any 
mental operation is either nure feel¬ 
ing, pure action, or pure intellection, 
but tliat every feeling involves 
will and thought, every volition, 
feeling and tliought, and every 
thought, fooling and volition, how 
i.s the psychofogist to apply the 
division m the arrangement of Ms 
work, and yet be true to that prin¬ 
ciple of arrangement wMch postpones 
the complex till the simple has been 
di^osed ofP 

Mr. Bain has managed the diffi¬ 
culty thus:—He divides the feelings 
or sensibilities into two ordoM—the 
lower or ruder, or, as one might say, 
animal sensibilities, which he nai|jes, 
byway of distinction, the sensations; 
and tlie higher or finer, or more 
peculiarly human sensibilities, for 
which lie reserves the name of 
thf! emotions. In like manner, he 
divides the active energies or im¬ 
pulses into two orders—the sponta¬ 
neous muscular activities, and the 
so-called appetites and animal in¬ 
stincts forming one order; and the 
higher and more conscious exercises 
of volition another. Now, in both 
these cases, the very distinction 
into higher and lower, means greater 
or less amount of interconnexion 
W'ith the intelligence. *What are 


* A debate might he raised on Mr. Bain’s statement, that consdousuess is 
inseparable only from feeling and not from action or thought; and his consequent 
identification oi feeling specially with ‘consciousness,’ and feelings with ‘conscious 

states.’ * 
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called tbc sonsatioss or mere cle* 
mcntory forms of sensibility, and 
what are called the muscular activi> 
ties, appetites, and instincts, in 
reality capable of being considered, 
with some degree of success, before 
the intellect, os such, is made on 
object of study; whereas the emo* 
lions and the higher phenomena 
of volition or active energy could 
hardly be treated at all, except 
after a tlieo^ of thought or intel¬ 
ligence. itcnce, a psychologist 
might veiy reasonably, wbilc keep¬ 
ing up the theory of his three¬ 
fold division of mind into the sensi¬ 
bilities, the activities, and tbc uitel- 
Icct, depart from it in practice so 
far ns, first, to commence with 
Brcliminary Considerations oh those 
lotoeyforms of sensibiHiy and animal 
energy which fmmish the intellect 
with its first neccssaryjnaterial, and 
then to pass successively to the in¬ 
tellect, t^e emotions, and the will; 
sometimes anticipating a little, but, 
on the whole, carrying on into each 
stage all that has been accumulated 
in those beyond. This is, accord¬ 
ingly, the plan which Mr. Bain has 
adopted, except that, for the sake of 
brevity, be has (with some detri¬ 
ment, we think, to the dual cha¬ 
racter of this portion of his work) 
abandoned the longer title de¬ 
scribing the first part, and headed 
it witli the single term of The Senses. 
In the present volume, however, 
he overtakes only The Senses and 
The Intellect; and hence its name, 
li^another volume he is to discuss 
Tm Emotions and 2 %e WiU; and the 
two volumes will form, together, his 
system of psychology. 

Mr. Bain has himself indicated in 
his preface what ho considers the 
cliiof peculiarities of his system, so 
far as it is developed in the present 
volume. We quote his worus:— 

Conceiving that the time lias now 
come .when many of the striking dis- 
covones of Physiologists relative to the 
nervous system shoi^d find a recognised 
place in the Science of Mind, I have de¬ 
voted a separate chapter to the Phy¬ 
siology of the Brain and Nerves. 

In treating of the Senses, besides 
recognising the so-oalled muscular ^ense 
as < 08 tmct from the five senses, I liave 
thought proper to assign to Movement 
and the feelings of Movement a position 
preceding the Sensations of the senses; 
and have endeavoured to prove that the * 


exercise of active energy originating in 
purely internal impulses, independent of 
the stimulus produced by outward im¬ 
pressions, is a primary fact of our con¬ 
stitution. 

Among the Senses, have been here 
enrolled and described with some degree 
of minuteness the feelings connected 
with the various pleases of oiganic 
life, — Digestion, Respiration, &c. — 
which make up so large a part of indi¬ 
vidual liappiness and misery. 

A systematic plan lias been intro¬ 
duced into the description of the con¬ 
scious states in general, so os to enable 
them to be compared and cbiasificd 
with more pi'ecision than heretofore. 
However imperfect may be the first 
attempt to construct a Natural History 
of the Feelings, upon the basis of a 
uniform descriptive method, the subject 
of mind cannot attain :t higii scientific 
chameter until some progress has been 
made towards the accomplislunent of 
this object. 

In the department of tiic Senses, the 
Instincts, or primitive^ endowments of 
our mental constitution, ara fully con¬ 
sidered ; and in endeavouring to .arrive 
at tlie original foundation, or fiiut rudi¬ 
ments, of Volition, a theory of this 
portion of the mind has been suggested. 

In treating of the Intellect, the sub¬ 
division into faculties is abandoned. 
The exposition proceeds cntu'ely on the 
Laws of Association, which are exem¬ 
plified with fliinutc detail and followed 
out into a variety of applications. 

We cannot do better than use 
these paragraphs from Mr. Bain’s 
own pen, as guiding us to w'liat is 
most important and intercstuig iu 
tko contents of the book. 

I. The Preliminahy Account 

OF THOSE PARTS OF THE BODILY 
STRUCTURE OF MaN MORE IMME- 
DIATEbY CONNECTED WITH THE 
OPERATIONS OF MiND, Tliis chap¬ 
ter, occupying iu all sixty-twopages 
of the volume (pp. i— 62), is ex¬ 
tremely interesting in itself, as fur¬ 
nishing perhaps the best r^sunU wo 
have yet had from the hands of a 
psychologist, of ail tlie information 
wc possess on this subject, including 
the discoveries andgencrslizationsof 
tjie most recent anatomists and phy¬ 
siologists; and it is also interesting 
in connexion with Mr. Bain's book, 
as showing us at the outset where it 
is that he lays the foundation of his 
system. We have already said Biat 
iu Mr. Bain’s philosophy man is 
regarded as, for all the purposes of 
our knowledge, a certain orgoniza- 
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tion, endowed with such and such 
capacities and seDsibiUties, and 
placed in the midst of a certain 
ensemble of conditions which act 
upon it, and upon which it acts 
in turn. In this introductory 
chapter, he defines more precisely 
thoso parts of the organization in 
which mental action is located. 
They are ilie brain and nerves; or, 
more correctly, that complex sys¬ 
tem of interconnected nerve cen¬ 
tres and nerve cords which (the 
brain being, as it were, the great 
central terminus, and tho spinal axis 
the main trunk), spreads through 
all parts of the body, like a system 
of tclcgrapliic wires. In every 
mental operation, of any kind, ho 
says, there is n^Usturbance, a tre¬ 
mor, or whatever wc choose to call 
it, among these nerves and nerve 
centres. An influence or force ori¬ 
ginating in one point or spot is 
propagated to ether points or spots, 
ana in every act of such propagation 
of influence there is a waste of 
neT\'ous substance. The physical 
equivalent, therefore, of mental 
action, is ‘ nervous currents;’ and in 
tlie study of mental action wc must 
begin by obtaining as exact a know¬ 
ledge as wc can of the nerves and 
nerve centres, which have tho gene¬ 
ration and transmission of these 
‘ currents ’ for their business, and of 
tho laws by w'hich tho * currents’ 
take place. What knowledge wo 
do possess of this kind (very conside¬ 
rable as regards structure, but very 
imperfect yet as regards function), 
Mr. llain accordingly lavs before 
ua, partly in weli-selectea extracts 
from the works of eminent anato¬ 
mists and pliysiologists, partly in 
very neat and concise sumnmries of 
his own. The following is a notable 
passage in which, summing up the 
ideas which the most advanced 
physiology would lead us to enter¬ 
tain, as to tlio precise nature of tho 
physical equivalent of mental action, 
ne corrects a mistoko on this sub¬ 
ject, running through the language 
of the elder Sensationalists •— • 

It is nevertheless manifest that the 
nervous power is generated from the 
action of the nutriment supplied to the 
body, and is therefore of the class of forces 
having a common ori^n, and mpablo of 
being mutually transmitted,—including 
mechanical momentum, heat, electricity, 


magnetism, and chemical decomposition. 
The power that animates the human 
frame and keeps alive the currents of 
the brain, has its origin in the grand 
primai source of revivingnower, the Sun; 
his influence exerted on ^gelation builds 
up the stmeturoB whose destruction and 
decay within the animal system give 
forth all the eneigy concerned in main¬ 
taining the ai^af processes. Wliat is 
called vitalit^s not so much a peculiar 
force as a collocation of the forces of in¬ 
organic matter for the purpose of keeping 
up a living structure. If our means of 
observation and measurement were more 
perfect, we might render account of all 
the nutriment consumed in any animal 
or human being; we might calculate 
the entire amount of energy evolved in 
the changes that constitute this con¬ 
sumption, and allow one portion for 
animal heat, another for tho processes 
of secretion, a third for the action of tho 
heart, lungs, and intestines, a fourth for 
the muscuLar exertion made within the 
period, a fifth *for the activity of the 
brain, and so on till we had a strict 
balancing of receipt and expenditure. 
The nerve force that is derived from the 
waste of a given amount of food, is 
capable of being transmuted into any 
other force of animal life. Poured into 
the muscles during violent conscious 
effort, it increases their activity; passing 
to the alimentary canal, it aids in tho 
force of digestion; in moments of ex¬ 
citement Uie power is converted into 
sensible heat; the same power is found 
ca])ab!e of yielding true electrical cur¬ 
rents. The evidence that establishes 
tho common basis of mechanical and 
chemical force, heat, and electricity, 
namely, their mutual convertibility and 
common origin, establishes the nerve 
force as a member of the same group. 

The current character of tlie nerve 
force leads to a considerable departure 
from the common moile of viewing the 
position of the brain as the organ of 
mi^d. We have seen that the cerebrum 
is a mixed mass of grey and white 
matter,—the matter of centres and the 
matter of conduction. Both are re- 
• quired in any act of the brain known to 
us.< The smallest cerebral operation in¬ 
cludes the transmission of an influence 
from one centre to another centre, from 
a centre to an extremity, or the reverse. 
Hence we cannot separate the centres 
from their communicating branches ; 
and if sc^ we cannot separate the centres 
from the other organs of the body that 
ori^pnate or receive nerve stiinulus. The 
ozgan of mind is not the brain by itself; 
it is the brain, nerves, muscles, and 
oigans of srase. 
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It IB, tlierefore, in the present stole 
of our knowledge, an entire miscon¬ 
ception to talk of a seiuoritm within 
the brain, a sanctum ganctorum, or inner 
chamber, whore impresuons are ^ured 
in and stored up to be reproduce in a 
future day. There is no such chamber, 
no such mode of reception of outward 
influence. A stimulus or sensation 
acting on the bnin exham^s itself in tlie 
production of a number of transmitted 
currents or inBuences; while the stimulus 
is alive, these continue, and when these 
have ceased the impression is exhausted. 
The revival of the imprestion is the 
setting on of the currents anew; such 
currents show themselves in actuating 
the bodily members,—-the voice, the 
eyes, the features, — in productive 
action, or in mere expression and ges¬ 
ture. The currents may have all degrees 
of intensity, from the fury of a death- 
stru^le to the languor of a half-sleeping 
reverie, or the fitful flashes of a dream, 
but their nature is still jhe same. 

We must thus discard for ever the 
notion of the senaorium commune, the 
cerebral closet, as a central seat of mind, 
or receptacle of sensation and imagery. 
Wc may be very far from comprehendiug 
the full and exact cliaracter of nervo 
force, but the knowledge wc have gained 
is sufficient to destroy the hypothesis 
that has until lately prevailed as to the 
material processes of perception. Though 
we have not attained a final understand¬ 
ing of this obscure and complicated ma¬ 
chinery, we can at least substitute a 
more exact view for a less; and such is 
the substitution now demanded of current 
action for the crude conception of a cen¬ 
tral receptacle of stored up impressions. 
Our present insight enables us to say 
with great probability, no murents, no 
mind. 

We have no doubt that within the 
limits of this passage lies the real 
field of battle between Mr. Bain’s 
system and other systems of psy¬ 
chology constructea on different 
principles. Wo do not refer to the 
objections likely to be made bv^ 
foolish persons, to whom all talk 
about * nervous currents' and Ihe 
like, in connexion with the human 
mind, may be supposed, in itself, 
to be both novel and disagree¬ 
able. Such persons have yet to 
qualify themselves for being rea¬ 
soned with at all, in matters j>er- 
taining to mental science; they are 
in the same position relative to 
speculations of this order, as the 
ignorant vulgar were in relation to 
geology at a time when geology •» 


wasbeginning to be a science. We 
allude rather to Mr. Bain’s peers 
and brother psychologists, who are 
likely to receive his work as a con- 
tribntiou of a new and original 
thinker to the philosophy of the .. 
human mind. iSow, as all know, 
there is a large class of such thinkers, 
including all of tho school in which 
Mr. Bam does not rank himself, 
who, w ithout having any disinclina¬ 
tion to know about ‘nervous cur¬ 


rents,’ and their connexion with 
mind, but, on the contrary, having 
a very keen interest in such matters, 
and a desire to seo all such know¬ 
ledge pushed to the uttermost, are 
yet disposed to refer such know¬ 
ledge to a science distinct from 
psychology propel, and to keep 
psychology proper clear of it. The 
business of legitimate psychology, 
according to these philosophers, is 
the observation and generalization 
of the facto of consciousness, as 
such; the science Las nothing to do 
with facts, save as they uro pre¬ 
sented through, or, so to speak, on 
this side of consciousness. Con¬ 
sciousness is, so to speak, a kind of 
aerial platform or chamber, on 
which piienomena appear or through 
which they flash and flit; it is phe¬ 
nomena as* they appear there that 
the psychologist is to seize, register, 
and classify; it is the laws of the 
relations and successions of phe¬ 
nomena in consciousness, that he is 
to try to ascertain. The question 
of the genesis of consciousness itself, 
the study of consciousness in its 
aspect as itoolf one phenomenon of 
universal nature, the consideration 
of the way in which, out of the com¬ 
plex world of things, there emerges 
a concurrence of conditions giving 
birth to so astounding and peculiar 
a fact as that of conscious life,—this, 
they admit, is also a great specula¬ 
tion, w'herein both the physiologist 
with his ‘ nervous currents,’ and 
what light can lie got out of 
them, and the metaphysician, pro¬ 
perly so called, with nis illumina¬ 
tion, 'a priori, or even his dark lan¬ 
tern or hypothesis, may most natu¬ 
rally expatiate. All that they 
desire is, that the science qfpke- 
notnena in consciousness shall be 
kept distinct, or distinct in the mean¬ 
time, ifom the sciersce cf the phe^ 
nomenon, consciousness i which latter 
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science, involving as it does the* 
absolute validity of the facts of con* 
sciousncBs, the validity of conscious¬ 
ness in relation to all that is real in 
existence external to itself, they 
give over to the physiologist and 
the metapliysician conjointly, with 
instructions to each of them to do 
his best, after his own method; and 
with a hint that whichsoever of 
them can manage to kill the other 
or reduce him to slavery, shall be 
master of the field. 

Now, we confess to a strong sym¬ 
pathy with this mode of thinkmg. 
We have an unconquerable predilec¬ 
tion for that theory which, though 
recognising mind or consciousness 
as, from the point of view of the uni¬ 
versal, a phenomenon as much as any 
other, ^^'ould yet, for our purposes, 
regard the emergence of this i)he- 
nomcDon, so all important for us, 
out of the universal world of things, 
as constituliug* a great mark or 
epoch drawn athwart that w'orld, 
and separating it (to use a historical 
form of language) into two parts— 
the trons-couscious, and the cis-con- 
S(;ious. However consciousness 
originates, and whatever inquiries, 
physiological or metaphysical, we 
may institute into its origination, 
w'c have a feeling, ns if wc should 
do better, for a long time to come 
at least, iu all our disquisitions 
about human nature, osphilosophers, 
by continuing to take mind or con¬ 
sciousness for granted, as a region 
separated from physical nature by 
such decisive partitions that all its 
henomena arc to bo treated as 
elongiug to a totally new series. 
At the same time, we see very well 
how Mr. Bain, from his point of 
view, may counter-argue this. The 
notion of drawing a distinction 
between phenomena in conscious- 
ness,and tlio pliouomenon,con8cio^- 
nesB, he mignt object to as futile. 
What are termed phenomena in 
consciousness, he might argue, are, 
in reality, only varieties of tJiepJie~ 
nomenont consciousness; there can 
liiereforo be no proper study of the* 
phenomena of consciousness, apart 
irom the study of consciousness as 
a phenomenon! To speculate about 
the genesis of consciousness, once 
for and then let consciousness 
loose in ^e universe, with a general 
charter of privilege for whatever 


shall claim to belong to it, is, he 
might say, an impossible proceed¬ 
ing. Every individual act or state 
of consciousness has necessarily a 
separate genesis, and to study the 
various phenomena of consciousness 
in their relations to each other, 
means therefore, to study each sepa¬ 
rate state uf consciousness down, if it 
eon bo done, *to its physical roots! 
And* BO, after the sooner physio¬ 

logy can bo connected with psycho¬ 
logy in any sure manner, the better 
it will be for psychological science 1 
Such, we beheve, would be Mr. 
Bain’s mode of replying to the psy¬ 
chologists whose views wo have 
tried to represent; and to argue the 
question back again from their side, 
is more than we shall now attempt. 
It ought to be noted, however, that 
Mr. Bain, though he seeks to root 
psychology in physiology, docs not 
go to the extreme of M. Comte, 
who is for obliterating psychology 
as a separate science altogetlier, and 
treating it as simply a department 
of general biology or physiology, 
concerned more peculiarly w ith the 
phenomena of cerebration. Al¬ 
though Mr. Bain would doubtless 
feel bound to regard the science of 
mind, in the long run, os the 
developed science of ‘ nervous cur¬ 
rents,’no is yet content at present, 
only to indicate that iu his opinion 
the beginnings of the science do lio 
among these * currents,’ and to offer 
some inductions towards organizing 
these beginnings; and for the rest 
ho proceeds in a way to w'hich the 
older psychologists could not object, 
readily allon'ing to consciousness all 
its tr^itional dignity as a true and 
trustworthy purveyor of facts, which 
it iSfthc business of the philosopher, 
on this authority alone, to assume 
and generalize. In fairness to Mr. 
Bain, it ought also to he stated, that 
ne has doubtless reserved the higher 
questions relating to consciousness 
and the like, for his future volume, 
in which he will treat of intelligence 
as complicated with emotion and 
volition, and so giving birth to the 
more transcendental and extreme 
form| of human thought. Ho vrill 
then probably himselr explain his 
relations to metaphysics, and ^ 
views of some of the perennial 
metaphysical problems; and it is 
not for a critic of the present volume 
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to be too hasW in anticipatiog what, 
in the case oi such a thinker as Mr. 
Bain, these may turn out to be. 

11 . Thb IS'aTUBAL Bistort of 

THB LOWER FORMS OF lluKAM 

Sensibility and Actititt ; or, 
THE Doctrine of Movement, 
Sense, and Instinct.— This por¬ 
tion of Mr. Bain's volume extends 
oyer 246 pages (pp. 65-311); and it is 
impossible, oy any general descrip¬ 
tion, to convey an idea of the wealth 
of material accumulated in it, of the 
skill with which this is arranged, 
or of the quantity of luminous, in¬ 
genious, and sinking thouglit with 
which it is interspersed. Dei Mr. 
Bain himself be our guide to the 
points where the greatest novelty 
will bo found. 

I. The doctrine of eponianeoue or 
self originated movements .—‘ I have 
thought ])ropcr,’ says Mr. Bain, *to 
assign to movement and feelings of 
movement a position preceding tho 
sensations of the senses; and nave 
endeavoured to prove that the 
exercise of active energy originating 
in purely internal impulses, inde¬ 
pendent of tho stimulus produced 
by outward impressions, is a primary 
fact of our constitution.' We be¬ 
lieve that the innovation thus 
modestly announced by the author, 
will be recognised as one of veiy 
great importance by all who can 
perceive its consequences. Already, 
as we have seen, in abandoning the 
old figure of the storing of ima^s 
or impressions iu a sensorial chamber 
in the brain, and substituting, os a 
more exact description of the accom¬ 
panying physicu incident of all 
mental action, the notion of nervous 
currents running along a system of 
nerves and nerve centres distrilwted 
through the body, Mr. Bain had 
taken a step in advance of the older 
Sensationausts. But this doctrinq 
of spontaneous activity is a still 
more important modification of the 
theory of Sensationalism as hitherto 
held. The ordinaiy view of those 
maintaining this theory has been 
that, in all mental action, the initia¬ 
tive lies without the human organism 
—^1^ impressions are first made 
^^e nerves at their extremities in 
IK various organs or seats of sen¬ 
sibility; that thence they are con¬ 
veyed to the nerve centres; and 
whatever consequent action 


* comes back from these centres so as 
to appear in the muscles, is nothing 
more than a return current provoked 
by what went in. Mr. Bain, on 
the other hand, thinks there is 
evidence that the nerve centres 
have in themselves a power of origi¬ 
nating currents, without any stimu¬ 
lus from without, and that so there 
maybe spontaneous muscular action. 
For the rounds on which he rests 
this conclusion we must refer to the 
volume; but how powerfully the 
conclusion, if correct, must affect 
thephilosophyofthe Sensationalists, 
must be evident at a glance. Ko 
longer, if it be admitted, need the 
Sensationalists adhere to the doc¬ 
trine which has been always felt tp 
be the weakness of their system, that 
man is wholly the creature of cir¬ 
cumstances, active only in so far as 
ho is acted upon; on the contrary, 
they may now regard it as sound 
belief that there is iu man, as such, 
a fund of primordial energy, flowing, 
or tending to flow, from within out¬ 
wards, directed to this or that 
object, it may be, by the stimulus 
of sensation, but welling up inces* 
santly, i^hether sensation is present 
or not. Such a doctrine once an¬ 
nounced must necessarily recur fre¬ 
quently in connexion with the more 
advanced parts of mental science; 
and accordingly it is found recur¬ 
ring again and again iu Mr. Bain’s 
work, always with the eiTcct of 
giving a new turn or modification to 
the speculations with which ho 
associates it. One of its moat obvious 
applications is to the science of 
cruiracter. Though there is a fund 
of primordial energy in oU men, it 
admit of all varieties of greater 
or less in different constitutions. In 
some men, the prevailing current 
may be the inflowing one from the 
senses or outer seats of sensibility 
in contact with the external world 
to the nerve centres; in others, the 
nerve centres themselve^ may be 
prodigiously active, generating 
energy which presses to be dia- 
'charged, and in those the direction 
of the currents will rather be from 
within outwards. The following is 
a passage iu which Mr. Bain points 
out this application of hisdootniie 

It may be remarked that sensibilHy 
and activi^ do not as a general rule rise 
and fall toother; on the coniraiy, they 
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often stand in an inverse proportion to 
each other. In comparing different cha- 
raotefs, or the different states of the same 
individual, we may test the truth of this 
observation. TIio strong, restless, active 
temperament is not always marked as 
the most sensitive and emotional, but is 
very frequently seen to be the least 
affected by these influences. The ac¬ 
tivity Uiat seems to sustain itself, costing 
the individual almost no effort, being his 
delight rather than his drudgery, and 
very little altered by the presence or the 
absence of stimulus or ends, is ma¬ 
nifestly a .constitutional self-prompting 
force; and such activity may be seen in 
innumerable instances in the living 
world. This feature makes one of the 
fundamental distinctions of character, 
both in individuals and in races ; being 
seen in the restless adventurer, the in¬ 
defatigable traveller, the devotee of 
business, the incessant meddler in 
.affairs ; in the man that hates repose 
and despises passive enjoyments. It is 
the pushing cTiergy of Philip of Macedon 
and William tlw Conqueror. Oft the 
oilier hand, sensitive and emotional 
natures, which are to be found abun¬ 
dantly among men, and still more 
abundantly among women, are not 
active in a corresponding degree, whilo 
the kind of activity actually displayed 
is plainly seen to result more from some 
stimulus or object than from an innate 
exuberance of action. The activity 
prompted by ends, by sonibiliing to be 
gained or avoided, is easily distinguished 
from the other by its being closely 
adapted to those ends, and by its ceasing 
when they have bden accomplished. Ue 
that labours merely on the stimulus of 
reward, rests when he has acquired a 
competency, and is never confounded 
with the man whose life consists in. 
giving vent to a naturally active tem¬ 
perament, or a supoi'abundance of mus¬ 
cular and central eneigy. 

2. Classification and detailed ac^ 
comt of the senses .—This includes a 
separate account of each group of 
human sensations. The muscular 
sensations, or feelings connected 
with muscle, are considered first; 
then all the remaining sensations 
of mere organic life, such as those 
connected with the bones and liga¬ 
ments, those connected with 
waste of nerve itself, and those con¬ 
nected with the processes of cir> 
' culation, respiration, and digestion; 
while the sensations of the so-oalled 
£ve senses are reserved to the last, 
and are then treated with the 
utmost minuteness in the following 
order-—taste, smell, touch, hearing, 
VOL. LIII. NO. CCOXIT. 


end sight. We do not know that 
our literature contains a more satis¬ 
factory and exhaustive summary of 
our ^knowledge in this important 
department tnan is hero presented. 
We can only note, in passing, 
the excellence of Mr. Bain’s method 
of arrmigement, depending mainly 
on his thorough and consistent 
application to this part of his 
subject, of a distinction of tlie 
sensations into higher and lower, 
according to the degree of their 
idea-furnishing power, or recover¬ 
ability by the intellect. 

3. Doctrine of rudimentary vo¬ 
lition .—This is in reality a develop¬ 
ment of the doctrine of spontaneous 
activity alluded to above; and there 
is perhaps no part of the work in 
wlueh Mr. Bain’s ingenuity as a 
thinker will bo more readily recog¬ 
nised. - Hawng establislied it, ho 
thinks, * as an important fact of the 
liuman system, that our various 
organs are liable to be moved by a 
stimulus flowing out from the ner¬ 
vous centres in the absence of any 
imprcaslons from without, or any 
antecedent state of feeling what¬ 
soever,’ he states it as his belief 
thatvoUtioD, when strictly examined, 
will bo found to be a compound 
made up of this fact and * something 
else.’ What this something else 
is, he explains at some length. 
There are two steps in the explana¬ 
tion. The first step consists in the 
distinct enunciation of a principle 
already hinted at—that though 
there is a spontaneous supply of 
energy in the being, independent 
of all sensation, yet it is the property 
of sensation to associate itself with 
the energy thus accumulated and 
prdtsing ror discliargc, and to deter¬ 
mine we fact of the discharge. 
^The centres of speech and song, 
•for example, when fresh and healthy, 
may either overflow so as to com¬ 
mence action in a purely spon¬ 
taneous way, or they m^ remain 
undischarged till imtated by some 
external influence, as, for example, 
the sound of another voice. The 
bird whose morning song has lain 
dormant for a time, flows out again 
at the stimulus of another songster 
lust he^n.* In short, it is proved 
by a thousand instances that it is 
a property of feeling to associate 
Itself with action, to set action 
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going. But the kind of action 
primarily resulting irom this mere 
association of in-coming feeling 
with out-pressing energy, is,, not 
what we call volitional action. In 
what, then, does it differ from vo¬ 
litional action? Precisely in this, 
that it is action in general, random 
action, action all over, action burst- 
big forth, so to speak, at every pore 
of that part of the organism which is 
under tne control of the excited 
centime. In other words, all that 
feeling does (and it is best seen in the 
oase of tho painful feelings) is to 
impel to action of some liind or 
other. In volitional actipn, how¬ 
ever, it is implied that the action is 
of a specific aind, directed to a par¬ 
ticular cod, and managed first 
to last by a reference to that end. 
The transmutation of mere feeling- 
prompted action, therefore, into 
volitional action, involves something 
more; and what that is Mr. Bain 
thus explains:— 

If, at the moment of some acute pain, 
there should accidentally occur a spon¬ 
taneous movement, and if that move¬ 
ment sensibly alleviates the pain, then 
it is that the volitional impulse belonging 
to the feeling will show iteelf. Tlie move¬ 
ment accidentally begun through some 
other influence, will be sustained through 
this influence of the painful emotion. 
In the original situation of things, the 
acute feeling is unable of itself to bring 
on the precise movement that would 
modify the suffering; there is no pri¬ 
mordial link between a state of sufiVring 
and a train of alleviating movements. 
But should the proper movement be 
once actually l)eguD, and cause a felt 
diminution of the acute agony, tho spur 
that belongs to states of pain would 
flufflee to sustain this movement. Once 
assume that the two waves occun to¬ 
gether in the same cerebral seat—a wave 
of painful emotion, and a wave of spon¬ 
taneous action tending to subdue the 
pain,—there would anse an influence* 
out of the former to sustiun and prolong 
the activity of the latter. The emotion 
cannot invite, or suggest, or waken up 
the appropriate action; nevertheless, tlie 
appropriate action once there and sen- 
smly telling upon the irritation, is therc- 
imon l^t going by the active influence, 
tte volmonal spur of the irritatei} con- 
Mxousness. In short, if the state of 
pain cannot awaken a dormant action, 
St present feeling, can at least fPAintyiT^ a 
Resent action, mils, so far as X con 
.make out, is the original poairion of 
ihln^-in the matter of voliti<Hi. It may 


' be that the start and the movements 
resulting from an acute smart, may re¬ 
lieve the smart, but that would not be a 
volition. In volition there are actions 
quite distinct from the manifested move¬ 
ments due to the eniotion itself ; these 
other actions rue at first independency 
and spontaneously, and are clutched in 
the embrace of the feeling when the two 
are found to suit one another in the al¬ 
leviation- of pidn or the effusion of 
pleasure'. 

An example will perhaps place this 
speculation in a clearer light. An infant 
lying in bed has the painful sensation 
of chillness. This feeUng produces the 
usual emotional display, namely, move¬ 
ments, and perhaps cries and tears. 
Besides these emotional elements there 
is a latent spur of volition, but with 
nothing to lay bold of as yet, owing to 
the disconnected condition of the mental 
amuigeroents at our birth. The child’s 
spontaneity, however, may ho awake, 
and the pained condition will act so as 
to irritate the spontaneous centres, and 
make their cental stiaiulus flow more 
copiously. In the course of a variety 
of spontaneous movements of anns, legs, 
and body, there occurs an aciioi) that 
brings the child in contact with the nurse 
lyuig beside it; instantly warmth is felt, 
and this alleviation of the painful feeling 
becomes immediately the stimulus to 
sustain the movement going on at that 
• moment. That movement, when dis¬ 
covered, is Isept up in preference to the 
others occurring in the course of the 
random spontaneity. 

Possibly some little time may be re¬ 
quisite in the human infant to develop 
this power of clutching the right move¬ 
ment when it comes. But the power 
must bo an original endowment; no ex¬ 
perience could confer such a faculty os 
this. We are driven to assume some 
fundamental mode of connexion between 
the detached elements of feeling and 
movement occurring in the same brain 
at the same moment; and I know of no 
better way of expressing this primordial 
tendency of the one to embrace the 
other than by saying that, when both 
are present together, the volitional spur 
of the feeling can stimulate the con- 
tinuuice of ^ movement, provided a 
soothing and pleasurable effect is the 
conscious result. 

' By a process of cohesion or acqui¬ 
sition, which I shall afterwards dwell 
upou, tlie movement and the feeUng be¬ 
come so linked together, that the feeling 
can at i^r times waken the movement 
out of dormaney; this is the state of 
matters is the maturity of voUUon. 

The theory of v<dition thtu pro-' 
potmded may possibly provoke oon- 
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troversy; but it will be time to go 
fully into the digcussioa when Mr. 
Bain shall have submitted his views 
on the entire subject of volition. 
It is enough at present to point 
attention to this as one of the germs 
of a new psychology which male 
the present volume so interesting. 

III. The Thbost of TnoroHT 
OB Intellect. —At the threshold 
of this important part of his subject, 
Mr. Bain very properly enumerates 
tho general characters by which 
thought or intelligence, as such, is 
distinguished from the two other 
fundamental properties of mind, 
emotion and volition. They are as 
follows:— 

X. The persistence or eontinuaooe of 
sensations and other mental states, after 
the withdrawal of the ext^nal agent, or 
stimulus, is a notable characteristic of 
the mind, not implied, as it seems to me, 
in the mere fact of consciousness. In 
consequence of this property we are 
enabled to live*a life in ideas, in addition 
to the life in actualities. 

■2. The power of recovering, or re¬ 
viving, under the form of ideas, past or 
extinct sensations and feelings of all 
kinds, without the originals, and by 
ment^ agencies alone. These mental 
agencies arc not included either in 
Emotion or in Volition, and therefore 
I’equire a place of their ogrn. The two 
properties of continmuice and recover¬ 
ability by ment^ causes, which are pro¬ 
bably at bottom the same property, 
make tho fundamental and compre¬ 
hensive distinction of Intellect. 

3. The discrimi nation of conscious 
states, or the comparing of them one 
with another, with sense of agreement 
and difference, b^ongs to this depwt- 
ment of mind. The fact of persistence 
is herein impUed, for comparison cannot 
take place unless the tra^ of the past 
exist along with the present. I ^ve 
already exemplified this power of dis¬ 
crimination, in speaking of the more in¬ 
tellectual part of tha feelings of move¬ 
ment and sensations. 

4. The acquired powers grow out of 
the properties of Intellect, and are not 
involved in Emotion, or in Volition. 

5. Originality, or invention, is sus¬ 
tained by processes purely inteilectual. 
By these processes, the compass of both 
Emotion and Action is enlarged in a 
most remukable degree. 

6. It is, 1 believe, a fact that Con¬ 
sciousness is not in^pensable to the 
operations Intellect. If so, this is a 
bn^ line of distinetimx between In¬ 
tellect and the other tenons of mind, 
for Consciousness makes up one of those 


r^oz», and is an essential part of the 
ouer. 

We are not quite sure thgt ^is 
prelimina^ defimtioh of the ohaiM- 
tefiatics of intellect, as distinct from 
emotion and volition, is suffieiently 
rigorous and analytical for the 
elaborate and truly splendid dis¬ 
quisitions to which it stands as tho 
prologue. What was wanted was 
perhaps not so much an enumeration 
of certain features oonspiouonsly 
uiussent in intelleotion as distinct 
^om sensation and action, as a re¬ 
solute declaration of what coiuti- 
tutea, in the view of the author, the 
fact of intellection itself. The ele¬ 
ments of such a declaration are 
indeed involved in the passage 
which we have quoted; but we 
hardly think ^ith such precision in 
the form of their presentation as 
Mr. Bain cquld cosily have ^iven to 
it. For example, the continuance 
of sensations and mental states after 
the withdrawal of tho agent or 
stimulus which first caused them, 
and the recoverability of past men¬ 
tal states by mental causes, are first 
classed together as forming (pro¬ 
bably with a real identify between 
the two processes, radically con¬ 
sidered) the fundamental charac¬ 
teristics of intellectual operation; 
then, farther, tho discrimination of 
conscious states one from another, 
the formation of acquired powers, 
and invention, or originality, are 
enumerated as belonging to intel¬ 
lect, with tho additional mtimation 
that, in the opinion of the author, 
these functions ore not necessarily 
coDBcious; and lastly, on turning to 
the dissertations which follow, it‘is 
found that they are, from beginning 
ta end, a connected exposition and 
exemplification of the laws of men¬ 
tal association. Now, here are all 
the elements; and it seema to us 
that Mr. Bain might with advantage 
have combined tnem, even at the 
outset, into one all-comprehensive 
gener^zation as to the nature and 
office of intellect or thought. Why 
not have said, for example, that 
intellect is the faculty of continuiog 
mq^ital states, of recovering ment^ 
states, and of efiecting associations 
among mental states so continued or 
recovered? Nay, seeing that in the 
following dissertations the power of 
continuing mental states and the 
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pow.er of reooT6rmg them are them- 
aelVea reaolred inS> mere cases of 
the associative tendency or faculty, 
why not have venturM at once 
on the bolder Mneralisafion, that 
thought or int^lection consists in 
the tendency of mental states to 
form associauons one wi^ another F 
Such a preliminaiy concentration of 
the reader’s attention on the process 
of association, as forming, m the 
author’s estimate, the one universal 
fact of all thought or intellection, 
would have accorded with the syn- 
thetic method pursued hy Mr. Bain; 
and would have prepared the way 
for those subsequent dissertations 
of which this theory is the text. As 
it is, thoogh Mr. Bam does announce 
that his exposition of the intellect is 
to consist entirely of an exposition 
of the laws of mental association 
. and nothing else, tlje ordinary 
reader, remembering Mr. B^^s 
enumeration of persistence of men¬ 
tal states, rccoverabilily of mental 
states, discrimination between men¬ 
tal stotes, the acquisition of new 
powers, and invention or originality, 
as ^l belonging to intellect, and 
having no distinct information that 
Mr. Bain considers all these re¬ 
ducible to association, is somewhat 
puzzled to know why the one expo¬ 
sition should be so immediately 
substituted for the other. Only as 
he reads does the truth dawn upon 
him. 

But this fault, if it be one (and 
a slight extension of the introductory 
remarks on intellect would easily 
remedy it), is only the fault of an 
imperfect enunciation of the text at 
the outset, possibly because it was 
so familiar to the preacher himself} 
and the virtue, after all, lies in the 
sermon. We venture to say that 
no one who reads through the 2^4 

S ges (pp. 315-60^} which contain 
r. Bain’s exposition of the intel¬ 
lect, will rise from the task without 
the highest a^iration of his powers 
bo^ as a Uunker and as a writer. 
Points of difference there will be— 
more especially where the reader, 
if he is of a priori leanings, will 
come into collision with Mr. I^in 
on the question of the po^ibility of 
fabrimirng some of our ideas, such 
as of extension or space, cause, 

^.r^y any associative process 
:|fhi|iever, qut of the elements fur¬ 


nished by experience; but this will 
not prevent the tribute of resp^t to 
Mr. main’s extraordinary ability in 
thegeneraloouTseofhisdisquisitious, 
nor will it prevent competent persons 
from appreciating the force of new 
reasouii^ which Mr. Bain brings in 
aid of the a postenori theory in 
some of the most disputed oases. 
For ourselves, only remarking in 
sing, that we believe Mr. Bain 
contrived, by his introduction 
into psychology of the doctrine of 
spontaneous movements (which in 
itself may be interpreted as con¬ 
stituting an a priori germ in his 
philosophy), to alter very con¬ 
siderably the state of the controversy 
between the two schools, we will 
content ourselves with more general 
and descriptive references to the 
contents of this part of the work. 

Thought or intelligence, according 
to Mr. Bain, consists of a tendency 
inherent in the human<»cou8titution, 
in virtue of which elementary states 
of mind, whether of the sensitive or 
the active order, can bo persisted in 
or recovered, and can moreover 
form associations mnong themselves, 
so as to produce new and more 
complex mental states; which new 
mental states are again in their 
turn subject to the same conditions 
of durability, recoverability, and 
asBOciability; and so on, ad inji’- 
nitum. Or, more briefly (seeing 
that the continuance and recovera¬ 
bility of mental states are themselves 
the effects of association), thought 
or intelligence resolves itself, inhis 
system, into the one supreme fact 
of the associability of mental states. 
The thorough exposition of this 
fact, therefore, by means of a syste¬ 
matic exhibition of the loading ways 
in which mental states do associate 
themselves, forms the complete 
^ theory of the intellect. 

A curious speculation, by the 
way, which it may be well to allude 
to before passing to the laws of 
association as enumerated by Mr. 
Bain^ is that by which, as in duty 
b6und by his fundamental theory, 
he seeks to root this capacity of 
thought or intelligence, this fact 
of associability, as well as sensation 
and action, among the processes of 
the nervous system. If the physical 
incident of sensation is the trans- 
I mission of a vital current from the 
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neire extremities to the nexre- 
centres, and if the physical inmdent 
of action is the tnmsmission of a 
vital current from the nerre centres 
to the nerre extremities, what is the 
physical incident of thonj^t or in¬ 
telligence P This question Mr. Bain 
answers rirtuallj rather than for¬ 
mally, by answering it in connexion 
with the two sirapket cases of in¬ 
tellectual operation—via., the con¬ 
tinuance of mental states once 
begun, and their reriral or reoorery 
after they are orer. The physicu 
incident of the persistence of a 
mental state, according to Mr. Bain, 
can be nothing else than the too- 
longation of the first nervous affec¬ 
tion, whether of the centripetal or 
of the centrifugal order, in the parts 
fii'st affected. And so, in the case 
of a revived, or recovered, or re¬ 
collected, or im^ned mentid state, 
the physical incident can be nothing 
else than the setting on of a current 
—a simulated current, it might be 
called—^precisely similar to that 
which did occur or which would 
occur, in the case of the primary 
affection, and affecting the same 

S orts, though more weakly. Mr. 

lain reasons at some length in 
behalf of the necessity of substi¬ 
tuting this mode of conception, 
which alone accords with advanced 
physiology, for the old and exploded 
physiologK^ hypothesis, according 
to which ideas were supposed to be 
stored up in a sensorial chamber of 
the brain, whence they could be 
evoked on proper occaaion. The 
following is an extract from his dis¬ 
cussion of this subject:— 

The idea of a cerebral closet is quite 
incompatible with the real manner of 
the working of nerve. Sering then that a 
sensation m the first instance diffuses 
nerve currents through the interior of 
the brain outwards to the organs of ex-* 
pression and movement, the persistence 
of that sensation after the outward ex¬ 
citing cause is withdrawn, can only be 
a continuance of the same diffusive eur- 
TMits, perhaps less intense, but sot 
otherwise difibrent. The shook 
naining in the ear and the brain after 
the firihg of artery must pass throng 
the same oirdes, and act in the same 
way, as daring ^e actual sound. We 
have no reason fi>r believing that in the 
aelf* sustaining condition the impression 
changes its seat, or passes into some^ 
new circles that have the speeial pro¬ 
perty of retaining it. Every part actu¬ 


ated nfier the shock must have been 
actuatM by the shock, only more power¬ 
fully. Wito this single difference of 
int^i^, the mode ot existence of a 
sensation enduring after the &ot is M- 
sentially the same as its mode of exist¬ 
ence during the fact; the same organa 
are occupied, the sune current action 
goes on. We see in the continuance of 
toe attitude and expression the identical 
outward appearances; and these ap-* 
pearances ate produced by the course of 
wer being still by the same rout^ 
oreover, the identity in the inward 
mode of consciousness implies that the 
manner of action within the brain is un¬ 
altered. ' 

Now if this be the ease with im¬ 
pressions persisting when the cause baa 
oeaaed, what view are we to adopt con¬ 
cerning impressions reproduoed by men¬ 
tal causes alone, or without the lud of 
the original, as in ordinary recollection 1 
What is the manner of oooupation of 
toe brain witlfa resuscitated otre' 
uatanca, a smeU, or a sound 1 There is 
only one answer so far as I can see. 
The renewed feding oeewpiet the very 
eame parte and in (keewme manner ae (he 
original feding, and no other parte, nor 
in any other manner that canbeaeeigned, 

1 imagine tiiab if our present knowledge 
of the brain had been present to the 
earliest speculators, no other hypothesis 
than this would ever have occurred to 
any one. Tor where should a past 
feeling be re-embodied if not in the 
same organs svs the feeling when present ? 
It is only in this way toat its identity 
can be preserved; a feeling differently 
embodied must to all intents and pur¬ 
poses be a different feeling, unless we 
suppose a duplicate brain on which 
everything past is to be transferred. 
But such duplication has no proof and 
serves no end. 

It is possible, however, to adduce 
fhets that set in a still clearer light this 
Inoccupation of the sentient circles 
with recovered impresrions and feelings. 
Take first the recovery of feelings of 
energetic action, as when reviving the 
exi^its and exertions of yesterday. Xt 
is a Botorions drcumstance that if there 
be much excitement attmiding their re* 
ooUectioD, it is wito ^dfficulty tbat we 
can prevent ounelves from getting up 
to repeat them. The rush of feeling 
has gone on the old tracks, and ssIrm 
the same muscles, and would go the 
length of actually stimnlating them to a 
repetition. A child cannot desonbe 
anytiiing that it was engaged in with¬ 
out acting it out to the full length thM 
the oiroumstancea will permit. A ddg 
dreaming sets his feet a-going, and some- 
^mes bans. The s^resrion of toe full 
stage of perfect remcitation needs so- 
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tuallj An effort of volition, and we are 
often oven incapable of the effort. If 
tiie recollection were carried on in a se¬ 
parate chamber of the brain, it wmild 
nut press in this way upon the bouly 
organs engaged in the actual transaction. 
The truth can only be that the train of 
feeling is re- install on the same parts 
as firet vibrated to the original stimulus, 
and that recollection is merely a repe¬ 
tition which does not usually go quite 
the same length; which stops short of 
actual execution. No better example 
could be fumiahed than the vocal re¬ 
collections. 'When we recal the im¬ 
pression of a word or a sentence, if wc 
do not speak it out, we feel the twitter 
of the organs just about to come to that 
point. The articulating parts,—the 
larynx, the tongue, the Ups,—are all 
sensibly oxeited; a suppress^ articu¬ 
lation is in fact the material of our re¬ 
collection, the intellectual manifestation, 
the idea of speech. Some persons of 
weak or incontinent nerved can hardly 
think without muttering—they talk to 
themselves. 

• « • • • 

The general doctrine now contended 
for as to the seat of revived impressions 
is not a barren speculation; if true, it 
bears important practical inferences. 
In expressing and describing thought 
and the thinking processes, an operation 
of great subtiety essential to our sub¬ 
ject, the doctrine is of great service; 
it helps us in some measure to localize 
these processes, and the language that 
might otherwise be deemed figurative 
be^mes literal. The imaginabion of 
viinble objects is a process of seeing; 
the musician’s im^nation is hearing; 
the phantasies of the cook and the 
gourmand tickle the palate; the fear 
a wbippu^ actually makes the skin to 
tittle. 

The identity between actual and re¬ 
vived feelings shortens onr labour by 
onabUng us to transfer much of oq^ 
knowle^e of the one to the other. The 
propertiea that we find to hold of sen- 
aation in the actual, we may after a 
certain allowaaee aeeribe to the ideal. 
Urns the qualitiea of the sense of sight 
in any one person, as, for example, its 
disoriftihuiting power, would b^ong 
likewiM to hk visual ideas. The senses 
are in tills way a key to the mind. Sen¬ 
sation is intdieet slrsady in act; it is 
the mere (ratward manifestation of the 
idesl yuo M ies. When the ear or the 
e^diserinunates, it has already bnught 
inte&lgeiiee to ^ test. 

ISdi dbetitto hai^ therefore, impbr* 
taot beMtogi upon the lo^sliqimtad 
queetioB ae to tM origin of our km in 
sWse. So ^ a it appaare un- 
tovourable to the^Soefrine of innate 
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ideas. I do not mean, however, at the 
present stage, to enter into this great 
controversy, although we have been en¬ 
deavouring, both here and in the pre¬ 
vious Book, to pave tiie way for dis> 
cussing it afterwards. 

Although it is chiefly in connexiott 
with the facta of persistence and 
the revival of mental states that Mr. 
Bain adduces this consideration of 
the physical concomitant of thought, 
it is not difllcult to sec how' he 
extends it to thought universal^ 
and in its most complex forms. If 
all mental states, present, continued, 
revived, or imagined, involve ner¬ 
vous currents, and if thought is the 
associability of mental states, then 
must tliought also be, so far as 
physical investigation is concerned, 
the associability of nervous currents. 
It matters not that physiologists arc 
yet unable, and may for thousands 
of years he unable, tjp investigate 
the actual phenomena of such 
associability; it is enough if the 
fact can be alleged, and if psycho¬ 
logists, observing the corresyiondent 
henomcna on tne semi-transparent 
ial-plate of consciousness, can 
group them into laws. 

The laws of intellect or association, 
as generalized by Mr. Bain, are four 
in number, two simple and two 
complex. Wc quote them in Mr. 
Bain's own words 

i. The Lav} of CorU^Uyf or AdJie- 
sion. —Actions, ^nsations, and States 
of Feeling, occurring together or in close 
succession, tend to grow together, or 
cohere in such a way that when any one 
of them is present^ to the mind, the 
others arc apt to be brought up in idea. 

z. The law of SivLi^rity.-^Preaerd 
Actions, Sensations, Thoughts, or Emo¬ 
tions, tend to revive their like among 
previous impreesions. 

3. The Law of Compound dsso- 
ciorioa. — Past Actions, Sensations, 
^Ihoiights, or Emotions, are recalled more 
easUy, when iissociated ritiier throi^ 
ooa^nity or simihuity, with more 

one present object or impression. 

4. The Lam of CimstrudAive Amth 
ei^tion ,—iEk means Associatton, the 
mindhM ihepowet to form oomlrina* 
tioas or agcpt^tes difi^crent fnan any 
that have bean preswted to it in tiw 
course of experience. 

Booh ara the four laws of mbo- 
ciatioB whioh Mr. Bain offers as tUp 
tomount to « complete theory of the 
latdlect, and under whioh-he uadei> 
takes to inobide all thoae phenomeae 
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which the older psychologists, such 
as Eeid and Stewart, used to dis¬ 
tribute out among the so-called facul¬ 
ties of Memory, Judgment, Abstrac¬ 
tion, Ruasonlog, &o. The first two 
of the laws, under rarious names, 
have been familiar to psychologists 
since the time of Aristotle; some¬ 
thing corresponding to the other 
two Jias also been offered by more 
recent psychologists, though not in 
the same form; and Sir Willuim 
Hamilton, we believe, has organized 
his theory of intellectual operation 
in such a manner as to bring a few 
leading laws of association & into 
the foreground. But among psycho¬ 
logical works yet published, wc do 
not kuow that there is one in which 
the division of the intellect into 
faculties is so boldly thrown over- 
hoard, and a genermization of the 
laws of association so boldly insti¬ 
tuted in its stead, as in this of Mr. 
Bain. Of cohrse, even according to 
his system, the words memory, 
judgment, reasoning, Ac., may lost; 
but they will hist only os convenient 
names under which to classify cer¬ 
tain cases or processes of association. 
It may be observed also, that among 
the laws of association, Mr. Bain 
gives no place to that of associa¬ 
tion by contrast, \i^ich figures 
so largely in some psychological 
systems. The reason is, that he 
resolves this law into the others. 

Whether Mr. Bain has succeeded 
in his attempt to reduce all intellec¬ 
tual phenomena into mere cases, 
more or less complex, of his four 
laws of association, and whether 
therefore his exposition of these 
laws will stand as equivalent to a 
complete theory of the intellect, 
can only be decided by those who 
will take the puna to over the 
exposition critically, with the ex¬ 
press intention effooming to a doci-* 
sion on tiiis very point. There are, 
it aj^ear to us, two plans, which, 
with a view to such a decision, the 
eritic mi^t adopt. If he has been 
accustomed to the older Mycholqgy 
of Stewart, and others, aocor- 
ding to whom the intellect has 
always been viewed as a coi^erief 
of diatinct facultaes, un^the names 
of flAemory, 'tbrtraction, judgment, 
renooiag, Ao., he may aiake it his 
object to ascertain how fiur l£r.^ 
Bwi has provided, under his system. 


exact and sufficient eqmvalents for 
the mental processes designated by 
these venerable names. In any 
such investigation, considerable 
assiltanco will oe derived from the 
index to Mr. Bain's volume, in 
which, as if expecting such a trial, 
he has taken care to introduce the 
terms, memory^ judgmentt Ac., as 
terms of the older psychology, and 
to indicate those pages in his expo¬ 
sition of Bie associative laws, in 
which he considers ho has famished 
the full equivalents. The reader 
however may prefer to go through 
the exposition in detail, without any 
such formal comparison of Mr. 
Bain’s system with that of Hold 
and Stowart, and may simply mako 
it his object, as he goes along, to 
see whetner lie can start any in¬ 
stance of intellectual operation 
which woul^ elude Mr. Bain’s laws 
of association, and so invalidate 
their clgima to be regarded as an 
exhaustive account of the human in* 
telicct. We have already intimated 
on what points an inquirer proceed¬ 
ing on this method will bo most apt 
to fasten. Wo will only say, in ad¬ 
dition, that so widely does Mr. Bain 
ranjre in this part of his voluiiie, so 
willing docs he seem to bo to test 
his laws of association by any in¬ 
stances, however difficult, that can 
be produced to try their competency, 
so earnestly does he seem to solicit 
the application of these laws to 
actual examples culled from every 
department of iutellectaal exercise, 
that, excepting always those points 
where the dispute between a priori 
and a posteriori comes in), we be¬ 
lieve no reader will be able to tax 
him with haste, with suppression, or 
tfith want of courage m his expo¬ 
sition. The impression, indeed, 
after reading this part of his volume, 
is that, should any critic, indisposed 
to systematic psych<fiogy in general, 
venture afresh in ooanexion with 
tiiiis attempt at such a sci^oe, on 
the old and off-hand criticism so 
often used in such cases—'Thew 
are more things in heaven and eartii, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,* the anthttf is the veiy 
man to x^ly oa the spot, by 
feqoestisg to Imve one of those 
things named* Certain^ the emy 
of ^Saaei which he does indude. in 
his phii^eophy, with a vvw to their 
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scientific explonationf shoe's no dis* 

S sition oniiis part to ignore any. 

abits, ideas, mental characteristics 
and idiosyncracies; the vari.ous 
modes of human genius as shown in 
art, science, literature, mechanical 
inTention, and practical life; the 
genius of the poet, the genius of the 
orator, the genius of we engineer, 
the genius of the statesman, the 
genius of the painter or musician, 
we learning of the scholar, the craft 
of the artisan; whatever, in short, 
we 01*0 accustomed to think of as an 
individual intellectual act, or as a 
senes or combination of 8uch->-^ 
are dul^ brought into notice by 
Hr. Bam, and exhibited by him as 
having their origin either in the co< 
hesion of sensations and actions, 
emotions and volitions, one with 
another, on and on; or in the sugges¬ 
tion of similarity opersting among 
sensations and actions, emotions and 
volitions, and previously acquired 
ideas, and binding them together in 
new and ever new identities; or in 
those associative processes of still 
higher potency which he distin¬ 
guishes by the names of compound 
association and constructive associa¬ 
tion. Were this portion of the 
volume remarkable/or nothing else, 
it would he suOlciently remarkable 
for the amount of various know¬ 
ledge and information which it ex¬ 
hibits, and for the masterly manner 
in which the author draws upon his 
knowledge and information Tor the 
illustration of his doctrines. With 
the exception, perhaps, of Mr. John 
Mill’s hogxe^ we do not know any 
other Bnglish work of an abstract 
nature in which that first and most 
important art in expository writi^ 
—-the art of interesting exemplifies- 
tion—is carried to nearly the same 
extent. By way of one specimen, 
let us quote a passage in which, 
afW expounding his ZiSw of Simi¬ 
larity, and showing its action in 
silnper instances, we author ven¬ 
tures to hint how, with this law in 
our hands. We may go on to investi¬ 
gate even snch a phenomenon as the 
intellect of Kewton in the act of its 
greatest discovery • 

lb (dte the greatest example that the 
,;^tttoiy of science oontaine, the dis- 
twvj of uaivenal gravitation, or the 
idtotifjriog the fSsll m heavy b^es on 
the earth witii the attraction betwoen 
the sun and ibM» planets; this was a 


pure stroke of similarity, prepared by 
previous contemplation of tlie two fi^ts- 
apart. Newton had for years been 
studying the planetary ructions: by the 
application of the doctrines of the compo¬ 
sition and resolution of forces to the 
planetary movements he bad found that 
there were two actions at work in the 
case each plane^ that one of these 
actions was in the direction of the sun, 
and the other in the direcUon of the 
planet’s movement at each instant—that 
the effect of the first, acting alone, would 
be to draw the body to the sun, and the 
effect of the second, acting alone, would 
be to make it fly off at a tangent, or in 
a stnught line through space. By this 
process of decomposition he had reduced 
the question to a much simpler state ; 
he had in fact prepared the phenomenon 
of planetary motion for comparison with 
other movements already understood. 
This operation of analysis was itaelf a re¬ 
markable effort of intellect; no other 
man of that time showed the capalnlity 
of handling the heavenly motions with 
such a daring familiarity—of intruding 
into their spheres the calculations of a 
terrestrial mechanics. This preparatory 
^operation was periiaps a greater feat of 
intellect than ^e flash that followed it; 
indeed the perception of identity could 
not be long delayed after such a clearing 
of the way. He bad familiarized him¬ 
self, as the result of this meclianical ro' 
solution of th^ forces at work, with tlio 
existence of an attractive force in the 
sun, which acted on all the bodies of the 
system, and he bad discovered by a 
further effort of calculation that this 
force varied inversely as the square of 
the distance. As yet the phenomenon 
of solar attraction stood solitary in his 
mind, hut it stood out as a remarkably 
clear and d^nite conception, so definite 
and clear that if ever he came to en¬ 
counter any other phenomenon of the 
same nature, the two would in all pro¬ 
bability flash together on his mmd. 
Such was the preparation on the one 
side, the shaping of one of the two in¬ 
dividual phenomena destined to become 
«one. Iben as to the other member. He 
had been familiarized with the falling of 
bodies from his infancy, like everyb^y 
else; and the impression that it had 
made for a length of time was as super¬ 
ficial as it had been in the minds of his 
brethren of mankind. It was to him as 
to them a phenomenon of sensible 
weight, hurts, brMkage; it rendered 
neoessa^ supports and resistance. This 
was the view^tnnUly impressed upon 
his mind, ana to Utis encumbered con¬ 
dition an identity with tiie pure and 
grand approach of the distant ^aneto 
^towards the tun, while yet bdd at dis¬ 
tance from him, was not to be looked' 
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for even in the mind of Newton, whoee 
identifying reach was doubtless of the 
first oraer. He had been for a length 
of time in possession of the prepared 
idea of solar force, without its ever 
bringing to his mind for comparison the 
familiar fact of a body falling to the. 
earth. It was obviously necessary that 
some preparatory operation should take 
place upon this notion likewise; some 
contemplation that would partially clear 
it of the accompaniments of mere smash, 
breakage, weight, support, &c., and 
hold it up in its purest form of a general 
movement of free bodies towards the 
earth’s surface, or rather in the direction 
of the earth’s centre. Here too there 
was need of an waly tic or disentangling 
procedure, an operation very distasteful 
and repulsive to the common mind, and 
stamping the scientific character upon 
any intellect that is at home in it. At 
what time Newton laid his analytic grasp 
upon this ancient experience of our race 
we may not now be able precisely to 
determine; it may have been the com* 
monly recounts incident of the fall of 
the apple that set his mind to work, or 
it may have come round in the course 
of his studies of terreetrial phenomena. 
But 1 cannot help supposing that when 
the phenomenon was once taken to task 
in the way he had already been accus* 
tomed to deal with such things, he would 
very soon identify and eliminate the 
main fact from all the contesing circum- 
etantiala, and see in it an instance of the 
inotfon of one body towards another by 
virtue of some inherent power in the at* 
tracting over the attracted mass. This 
eliminating generalization woidd present 
the case pure and prepared to bis mind, 
as tlie other had iweady been by & pre¬ 
vious operation; and then came the flash 
of identification, and with it the sublime 
discovery that brought heaven down to 
earth, and made a common force prevail 
throughout the solar system. Not less to 
his honour than the discovery itself was 
bis reserving the announcement until 
such time as the pi-oof was rendered 
complete by the arrival of an accurate 
estimate of the magnitude of the earth, 
which was a necessary datum in the 
verifying the operation. 

This great stretch of identification, 
perhaps the widest leap tiiat the intellect 
of man has had the opportunity of 
achieving, not only illustrates the mentill 
attracti<m of siniiWity, it also presents 
in relief the preparation of the mind for 
bringing on the flash. We see the n^ 
oessify there was for a powerful mathe¬ 
matical faculty to seize the laws of the 
composition and resolution of forces, 
and apply them to the complicated case 
of elliptio motiem; in tbb application 
Kewtra already made a step beyond 


any niatliematician of the age. We ob¬ 
serve in the next place the intense hold 
that the mathematical aspect of the phe* 
nomena took on his mind, bow he could 
set aside or conquer all the other aspects 
BO much more imposing in ^e popular 
eye, and which bwled to quite different 
hypotheses the cause of the celestial 
movements. This characteristic shines 
remarkably through all the sciratific 
writings of Newton; however fascinating 
a phenomenon may be, be has always 
his mind ready to seize it with the ma- 
thematioal pincers, and regard it in that 
view alone. His mode of dealing with 
the subject of Light is an instance no less 
striking than ilte one we have been now 
setting forth. There was in him either 
an absolute indifference to all the popular 
and poetic aspects 'of an appearance, or 
a preference lor the scientific side strong 
enough to set all these aside. The ex¬ 
ample he set of uncompromising ad¬ 
herence to the relations of number and 
measured forSo was probably iti)o most 
influential result of bis genius at a time 
when physical science was ae yet un- 
emancipated from the trammels of a 
half'poetio sfyle of theorising. The 
purification and regeneration of the 
scientific method was quite as much 
owing to the example of Newton as to 
the rhetorical enforcements of Bacon. 
ITie human intellect was braded by 
dwelling in his atmosphere, and his 
avatar was the foreinoet circumstance 
in giving a superior stamp to the career 
of thought in the eighteenth century. 

We have said enough, and quoted 
enough, we think, to show that tlie 
work before us is one of no ordinaiy 
character; and tiiat in virtue of it 
the author is entitled to take his 
place, not only as a new Mychologisb 
or metaphysician of the Scottish 
series, distinguished from his prede¬ 
cessors of that series by imjportant 
peculiarities, both of doctnno and 
method, but also generally^ as a 
thinker whom the best sciennno 
I minds of the time may well welcome 
into their company, whether they 
do so as friends or as antagonists of 
his main principles. The style of 
the work, it may be proper to add, 
is calculated in every respect to do 
justice to its deeper merite. Its 
chi^ characteristic is an easy and 
unpretending perspicuity, sometimes 
varied into a kin d of pleasant home- 
liness. Not nnfrequently, howevw,- 
in passages of important, where the 
an&or has occasion to illustrate his 
* meaning by references to xbatters of 
high interest, the language acquires 
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a ccrtaia fitrenglli and body, a 
certain eloquence of tone, and a 
certain degree of poetic riebness. 
Occasionally aieo a kind of quaint 
IxUTQOur or yein of sarcasm la dis* 
cemiblc, mingling with the author’s 
thoughts, and breaking out in his 
allusions and expressions. Tho^e, 
however, who are fond'of trying to 
discover the personal character of 
on author underneath his writings, 
will not find mu^ of this or of any 
other kind on which to fasten, so as 


to try their powers of inference. 
The author has wonderfully well 
kept up throughout the grave tem¬ 
per of the unimpassioned expositor. 
Tho elements both of feeling and of 
active ener^ .are kept well under 
control: and though now and then, 
as we have said, a twitch of humoim 
or of something else seems to fiit 
across the face, the expression 
habitual to it seems to be that of 
calm and placid intelligence. 

P. M. 


OLD KINGS. 
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Pabt I. 

Posuit ainulum in mwu^iejus, annolum honoris ritulnm, libertatis insigne pignus, 
signaculiun fidei, arrbatu ccelestium nnptiaruDi.— Pet. Chpjolog. 


"MO minute objects of virtut except 
J-' perlia^s gems, present them¬ 
selves 80 often to the tourist’s notice 
in Italy, as migravcd stones, set, or 
ready for setting, in rings. One in¬ 
teresting peculiarity wiUi regard to 
these relics is, the perfect preserva¬ 
tion in which they occur; other aud 
larger antiquities bear on their face 
the impress of Time’s corroding 
touch: tho crumbliug brick-w'ork 
of baths, walls, and broken-backed 
aqueducts; the columns clamped 
with iron, the arch of triumph in 
decay, cased for protection in new 
masonry against further mischief, 
attest on ul sides his victory over 
the labours of the architect; while 
whole galleries of shattered statuaiy 
—here of headless, limbless forms, 
yclept torsos s or of whole heroes 
reduced to one colossal foot, ex 
pede Hercules—there of a long 
vista of busts, indebted in almost 
every case to the modem nose- 
nu^er for the restoration of that 
important feature, bear witness that 
he has been no less injurious to 
those of the senlptor. ^e engraver, 
however, is more fortunate j all his 
pigmy figures have successfully re- 
ristea the damages sustained'-by 
those in marble and bronze, con¬ 
tinue to this day as perfect in their 
finish and with as nne a polish u 
when eighteen centuries om they 
first issued irom the stuuos of 


Dioscorides and his pupils, ena¬ 
bling each of us to realize ,ia these 
time-honoured w’orks tlie boast of 
Horace, exegi monumenium tere 
perenniue. Ennaved stones turn 
up in abundance everywhere 
—in public museums, in the ca¬ 
binets of monied collectors, in the 
refuse drawer of the working jcw'el- 
lers, in the cracked galipot o^the 
village pharmacesta, in the mole¬ 
skin purse of the bronzed contadino, 
in the pack of the itinerant dealer, 
within the wdres of the money¬ 
changer's window padlocked with 
notes and gold coins, or stowed 
away in a strong box under tho bed 
of some coenobite frate^ who wears 
the key of it night and day round 
his neck. 

In the great majority of cases, 
these stones are partially, if not 
wholly, antiques; that is to say, the 
* stones are very gmerally ancient, 
as the time-worn surface <m the ob¬ 
verse sufficiently indicates, often to 
the naked eye, nut dwaya'with the 
aid of a lens; but the antiquity of 
the enfftaring must be scanned move 
carefimy, seeing that catting and 
preparing the stepe by the politor 
u not necessarily Byndbonouii with 
the engraving. When this is not 
very bad, nor superlatively good 
(the one eidrome being, in these 
^ omnerate days, unatti^ble, the 
other not worth forgii^, it sugr 
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tnrn out on close inspection to be ineffabljbad, stiunbleon a 
either ultoirether modern, or else an that would amply repay him for t 3 ie 
unfinished {intique ritocato^ touched time and eyesight expended overtbo 
up by thehandofalivingarlistjwho, rest. • 

ii be understands bis trade, on offer- Ah, we we]! remember tliose un- 
ingittoyourE(^llenzaforsale,will frequent moments of pleasure when 
modestly disclaim any share in the oxir weary eye, exhausted by a whol6 

merit or a work, plainly—as he is long morning’s session over such 

himself assured, and would fain relics, has suddenly bghted upon a 

have you believe—of the times of Greek gem—true Greek to the very 

Alexander or Augustus. Of* such core,—which, on being submitted 

intaglios as are bond, Ji^e antiques, to the Ions, has fully justified the 

tho merit of the engraving vai'ies decision already formed of it at the 

exceedingly, ranging from tbe very first glance ; some liead, perchance, 

higiiest standard of first-rate Greek of Jove, or an Indian Bacchus, 

excellence, down to productions so most elaborately finished, and p^- 

mean as uot only to have uu artistic fectly beautiful in every detail; or 

worth, but even to tax and some- a nude water-nymph, glowing, os 

tiuics baffle tbe ingenuity of the she rises in all her charms from the 

connoisseur to guess what may be bath, through the ruddy light of an 

intended by the indistinct sketch. Oriental cornelian; or, it may be, 

In examining for the first time some secne before the walls of Troy, 

(which is seldom the collector’s for- in which the *gods, and heroes like 

tuuc) a handf^ of engraved stones, gods, are matched; where horses 

tbe certainty is that nmo out of ten chomp, shadowy spears cross, and 

of the lot will be mere rubbish, abor- charloto whirl; or where Achilles, 

tivo attempts to deliucato animal dragging Hector by the helmet, 

and other forms; so rudely outlined scowls askance, and looks terrible, 

as to make the examiner wish that all within the area of a few lines* 

the Bcratchcr thereof had followed diameter.* 

the piuctice of those primaeval The soil of Italy quite teems 
painters mentioned by .<Elian, who, iu places wdih old ring-stones; 

to prevent all possibifitj^of mistake, and at Itomo especially, the daily 

W'ould wisely wiite under each pro- relays of fresh truffles from the 

duction, * This is a cow% here is a Nurcian hills is not more constant 

horse, a wolf, a tree,* Ac.; a sprink- during the season, than all the year 

ling of others, much more merito- round the supply of these never- 

rions than these, and yet far enough failing ^pietn antichi.* So brisk, 

removed from good, might, espe- indeed, and flourishing is the com- 

cially if tho stones themselves arc mercc in these small valuables, and 

pretty, perhaps be selected for fur- so large the quantity collected and 

ther consideration. And in some exhibited for sale, that the amateur, 

such handful, once or twice in ten familiarized with tho profusion, 

years, he might, among much that soon ceases to view the relation of 

was mediocre, and more that was thf^threc busholsf of gemmed rings, 

* Tlie wonder is that all tjiig microscopic exeell^ce was executed (if the pre¬ 
vailing opinion be the true one) without lens or any aid to the eye beyond the 
occasion^ interposition of an emerald, or green glass, to refresh the visioD. This 
however Natter doubts, and as no man ever came nearer than ha did to tbe deou 
ideal of Greek ^igravin^ his opinion deserves great respect. He says, * As the 
art of gem engraving is far too difficult for a young bud to attain sudden pro- 
fioienoy in it, and as the period of youth must needs be passed in learning; 
essaying, re-constructing, modifying, v^d making slow progress towards perfection 
tbe eye-sight most needs b^in to fail before tbe artist b^mes a master of his 
art.’ Whence he infers, 'Qu’ilya beaucoup d’apparence que les anciens artistes 
ont ou recours conunS'noui^ k quelque lunette pour supplier k ce defaut et faoiUter 
leiir trav^.' I 

t According to Livy’s relation, * One busb^.’ Either admission however would 
smre to prove tbe immense number of rings worn at Borne as early as tbe first 
^nic war. The word ' annulariua,* or ring-maker, by which the Mcient jeweller 
was desigaatech points also to the prevalanoy of ^e fkriiion of wearing rings at 
Borne. 
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gleaned by the one-eyed Cartha¬ 
ginian general from off the fatal 
field of Oannse, as an extravagant 
myth, and considers it a oober 
historic statement by no means un¬ 
worthy of credit. 

The love of the Homans for rings 
dates nearly from the foundation of 
their city, as the gemmed fingers of 
the statues of the two immediate 
successors of Eomulus, Numa and 
Servius Tullius, cited by Pliny, suf¬ 
ficiently attest. Their use was also 
familiar to the surrounding nations. 
Etruria lias left large legacies of 
rings, which have been disintcired 
at yarious times with her other 
jewelleries, showing the addiction of 
this state to that particular finger 
^ear. Tiie Sabines, too, as we learn 
from Livy, were distinguished, even 
from the infancy of ^rae, for the 
size and beauty of thbir rings; and 
so, no doubt, were all the other sur¬ 
rounding states which successively 
engaged her arms. Of our own 


ancestors, we hare the testimony of 
Julius Ceesar that they wore darlc 
iron rings, which he mistook for 
the currency of the realm. 

In Greece* the addiction to this 
gewgaw was as gi^at as in Romo; 
and if we go still further back 
among the nations from whom both 
Greeks and Romans derived the 
ornament, we shall find, from sources 
alike sacred and profane, ample 
evidence that rings were in general 
wear from the remotest ages.f That 
the early Persians wore them we 
know; for Ahasuerus gives one into 
the hands ofEsther; and Alexander, 
after conquering Darius, is reported 
to have sealed his first acts with that 
monarch’s ring. Of the Babylonians, 
Herodotus states that every man 
had his signet; .£lian, that the 
Afrio Cyrenians were fond of them, 
and that tho most economic of the 
people carried veryivaluable ones; 
the Ethiopians, barbarians who 
clothed their bo^es in panther and 


* Though there is abundant evidence to prove man’s passion for rings 
from the earliest period of bis known histoiy, and Pliny therefore wrong in 
asB^ing that the Greeks of Homer's day knew nothing about them, it is Deve:^e* 
less remarkable that this poet does not once mention or even allude to rings in either 
of lus epics, and the rather that occasions when we might have expected such 
reference are of not unfrequent occurrence. Pope indeed, in his translation, makes 
Pnetua sendBellerophon to his uncle with 'sealed tablets’:— 

* To Lycia tlie devoted youth he sent. 

With tablets ualed, that told bis dire intent.’ 

And Plutarch also to Uie same purpose says, 'Bellerophon, when he carried letters 
ordering his destruction, did not unseal them, but forbore touching the king’s 
despatches with the same continence as he had refrained from injuring his bed, mr 
ooriosity is an incontinence as well as adulte^.’ But neither author is borne out 
by the original passage. It is moreover to be observed that, in rehearsing the 
trinkets of beaux, belles, and goddesses, Homer enumerates clasps, bracelets, 
gold studs, and ear-rings, but omits all mention of finger-rings. Kor again, when 
Paris and Meoelaus east lots into Hector's helmet, are rings—onnvfi ad sortes 
—alluded to, though, had they possessed them, they would have been the appropriate 
pledges. Nor finely in wardrobes Whose valuable contents aro occasionally exposed 
to view, does he ever speak of ' unsealing’the chests that contained them. Yet 
we learn from Eritheus, that one Greek Trojan hero at least—Ulysses—certainly 
carried a ring, with a dolphin for device, similar to that upon bis shield. His 
mofive for adopting this emblem we give b French, from Amylot’s translation of 
Plutarch, as it concerns Tilimaquet fit always read in that language 

* Xelwiaque estoit encores bien jeune, tomba en un endroict de la mer oh I'eau 
estoit fort profonde, et feut saulud par le moyen de quelques daul^bs qui le 
reoeurent en tombant et le poiierent bora de I’eau parquoi le pere depuis pour en 
rendre grace et bonorer cett animal fait graver i'iinage ffun dauphb dedans le 

<diaton de I’anneau dont il soelloit et le porta poor omement k son escu.'_ 

Amyl^ 1584. 

t The taste for rings has gone on, still contbnes, and will probably do so to 
the end of time. Even during the dan ages it is certab that many of the noblest 
engraved gems were, on the mere traditional authdrity of their excellence, stu^ 
bte church walls, and about the slirines of saints, as coeUy offerings for vows per¬ 
formed ; and from some such motive, rather than from any actual Imowl^ge of 
their excellence, Pepin sealed with an antique Indian Bacchus, and Charlemagne with 
' a Jupiter Serapis. 
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lion-skins, used tlie same stones 
that tipped their arrows for making 
annular seals.* * * § Bings were worn 
by the patriarchs: Judah, as we 
read in Genesis, gave his to Tamar; 
Joseph received one from Pharaoh; 
and later, we can scarcely doubt 
they would form part of the spoil 
which enriched the people when 
they made their final exodus from 
Egypt. In what favour the Egyp¬ 
tians held riiiM, might have been 
safelv inferred from the profuse 
dispfay of them on the fingers of 
painted figures adorning sarcopha¬ 
gus lids, even had no splendid 
specimens (some as early as the 
times of Oaitarsin and Thothmes 
III., who were contemporaries with 
.Fosephand Moses) beenfoundto con¬ 
firm and to illustrate such pictorial 
evidence; authenticated portraits of 
some of the Parthian and Sassan- 
drian kings (as established by M. 
Silvestre de ^^y) occur in rings 
made of cornelian and amethyst; 
and Mn tho Townley Collection of 
gems there are emeralds and bits 
of lapU lazuli engraved with 
figures precisely similar to those in 
the grottoes of Sallecette, near 
Bombay, and in the Isle of Ele- 
phanta, equalling the very best 
Egyptian workmanship^ and evi¬ 


dently of very remote anti- 
quity.’f 

It is said in one of the early 
chapters of Exodus, that * Bezalecl 
was filled with wisdom of heart, to 
work all manner of work with the 
graver, as well os to devise cunning 
work in gold and silver and brass,f 
and in cutting of stones to set 
them ;* so that tho art of engraving 
and mounting stones for the finger 
seems to have been one of the very 
earliest practised, and the love of 
rings as wide-spead, and almost as 
old, as tho world itself; for few are 
those places which the flaming 
Torcher circles in his ring* where 
he has not found the inhabitants in 
possession of theirs. Wo shall pro¬ 
ceed anon to consider what may have 
been the determining motive with 
the world at largo for adopting 
rings; but beforehand wo would 
say a few wrds on the trinkets 
themselves—their ancient names, 
their various forms, the devices 
they display, and the difibrent sub¬ 
stances of wliich they are com¬ 
posed. 

Witli regard to the first, Li(!ctus 
has taken the trouble of collect¬ 
ing together from authentic sources 
the following list: annulus,^ aneU 
lus* circulus* orhieulus* digitaliuSt\\ 


* Herodotus. + Millin. 

X By this passage it would further appear, that the several arts of cutting and 
preparing a stone, engraving and mounting it, which formed in after times three 
separate tnides, were united in the ^)erson of Bczaleel; the engraving on metitls and 
stones are bofii attributed to him, but which came first, or whether the two arts 

were synchronous, does not appear. Of the very early engraving on metal, 
Herodotus gives a very interesting illustration. When Aristagorus vuits Cleomenoa, 
king of Sparta (b.c. 700), with a view to excite him to take up arms against 
Darius, he brings with him an atlas engraved in bronze— irivaKu Iv re! yqc 
airaotjc irtpioSoc ivircr/(i;ro leat OuKaaaa rk Tatra sat Torafioi Tuvrec —in which 
he exhibits all the Stathmoi or stations where the army might halt its three 
months' march to Susa. Of engraving on glase wo shall speiuL when we treat more 
particularly of gems. 

§ Annulus, the commonest designation, was named from annus, tho year, which 
rolls round on itself— , 

* Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus,' 
whence it is represented hieroglyphically by a snake swallowing its own tail. 

il But not digiiale nor diguuSt which however have both been so misinter¬ 
pret^. The first of these words corresponds evidently to the Italian dUale, or 
thimble 

* Whose primitive tradition reaches 
As far AS Adam’s first green breeches.'— Sudih. 

Here it is asked, by curious commentators, to whom it would bo. difficult to reply, 
why, as our first parents had unquestionably needles and thread to sew, should it 
be thought unlikely that they also invented, for the protection of their fingers, those 
thimbles which are everywhere associated and sold with them f As to the second 
word, digUuSt it never means anything else but finger. The passage in Plautus, 
digUos in manibus non habst, supposed to epuntenanee anqkher meaning, has, tjphtly 
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tymholum,* cingulum, v% 7 tculum, bulk of tho pagan world were difie'* 

•wngulwn, unguinum, condulum, con^ rentlj minded, and did not scruple 

dalium; to which list others also to wear any dhinity tl^ey might 

might tw added, as Kpusot, take a fancy to, or wish to take a 

ana sigillum.f « fancy to them. A vast number of 

The objects represented on these cornelian and other entered divi> 

sigils are almost endless: origi* nitios, continually found in excara* 

nmly the natural world famished tions, and sometimes in the track of 

them,and when that was exhausted, the plough, amply attest this; uorare 

the boundless regions of mythology there wanting recorded instances of 

and romance were hod recourse to, ancient notabilities who were wont 

At first it was considered indecorous thus to bedizen their fingers; not 

by some to have the image of a god always, it would seem, for the mere 

to play with and turn listlessly ranity of display, but sometimes for 

around the finger, to expose to im- the rccoyetr of health; sometimes, 

proper company, or to take into like PliUocIes in Lucian, to raise 

immodest haunts. On such grounds demons. Julius Ctesar, a hero of 

it was that Pythagoras forbade his more gallantry than Diomede,§ de¬ 
disciples the use of rings with sacred corated himself witli a Venus in 

designs; and that Numa, though, as qemnxa, i]i consideration of her 

we hare said, personally fond of haring made him a joli garpon {Urt 

them, made this particular class tho aCros rl wpijr an Nero 

subject of a prohibitory enactment; wore a ring giren him by his in- 

Plutarch accordingly declares, iu famous farourite Sporus, with tho 

words which forcibly remind us of rape ofProBerpmef4»* subject. King 

St. Paul, that to wear rings thus Pyrrhus had an agate, sui generis, 

figured can nercr be to honour the which spontaneou^y displayed the 

g^s, seeing theym'c of a spiritual Niue Muses with their insignia, and 

nature, and can only be nppi'oached Apollo with his harp, 

and apprehended spirituaUy.J But As regards the relative frequency 
while some thought thus, the great in w^liich tho Olympic divinities are 

explained, no such leaning. 'Why,' asks one of a neighbour, on seeing some 
elTemlnately'dressed character pass by, 'why is he so costumed ?’ 'Because he has 
no ringe on his fingers,’ say some interpreters, missing^thc sarcasm of tlie words, 
and assigning an unauthorized sense to dir^iog. 'Because,' sajs Longue, pre* 
serving the pleasantry rif the passage, and giving the common, which is the right 
interpretation, to digitos, * because he has hands without fingers, to be sure ! and 
BO is obliged to fasten them into his ears.’ 

* Syinholwn (m/i/ 3 oXov) which is of more modem origin than unguium 
{iauTvXtov), was tfie name for the seal ring giren by each member of a feast to 
^e traiteur who was to provide it, pledging himself thereby to pay his share iu the 
reckoning. Terence alludes tu this practice, where he says, 'Ueri aliquot adoles* 
centuU coieraus in Pineo in huno diem ut de symbolis essemus.' Hence the bye- 
word for one who could not pay for his supper, ' ne symbolum quidem habet,’ ' he 
is not worth a tester.’ 

t As all rings were originally seal rings, sigillum, from sigiUare, to seal, and 
e^paytofia iroro e^payiKttv, which is the Greek equivalent, were almost as fam il i ar 
designations for rings as the word annulus itself. Sigillum however did not always 
signify a ring; in its primary acceptation it designated certain little figures, veiy 
similar to those at present borne about on the heads of the Italian image^boys, 
which, in their perilous progress through the streets, seem always, as they look 
down upon the bustling, busing crowd, to beseech it^ in words borrowed from one 
of th«r Latin predecessors, 'Sum fra^lia, sed tu moneo ne speme stgUlum.* 
Such images were used to be sent round during the Saiumalia. Some such too, 
of an immodest character, adorned the bed-chamber of the filthy Tiberius— 
* Cubicula plurifariam bellis et si^Uis lasoirissimarum picturarum omare solebat.* 
Sometimes the word designated statues, as^Gruter has proved from inscriptions, 
one of which, inscribed on a pedestal, runs thus,—‘MAVORTIO SACRO, hoc 
sigillum a servo tan^ nefas est.’ 'Sacred to Mars, it is prohibited to slaves to 
touch this statue’ {sigillum). Sometimes, however, and as early as quite at the 
beginning of the Ctesarean government at Rome, we find signet rings called 
si^laria, 

% tl/e ovre otnov d^ogpiovv rd /JiXrioya roTc ;^e/pomv of/re i^duffeSai 
.'.Gcov^vvardv dXXwc g vo^eei. «, 

§ Vide Homer. 
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nowpickednp, and therefore, it may degree, that they beliered that on 
he presumed, were worn, we do not nuaertaking any great enterprise, 
i^member to have met with an esli> the merely wearing bis effigy on the 
mate: the result of our own obser- finger was enough to ensure its buc> 
ration would tend to show that cess* This post obit renown was so 
among the j^s the following was great at Borne, that his image set 
the order of precedency; Jupiter, ^e seal to all Augustus's acts of 
Mercury, Bacchus, Apollo; Man, state, while the whole of one illus> 
who, though he taught men’s fingers trious Boman family had such ad* 
to fight, was not quite so favourite a miration for the Macedonian mad* 
finger ornament, comes next; then man’s head, that no member of it, 
Cupids and Neptunes; Plutos are man or woman, ever stirred from 
less frequent; Vulcan’s figure was home without first slipping on the 
evidently too vulgar to give general ring in which it wa:s en^ezilled. 
8atisfacti0li;HarpoerateB,withfing^ Though Alexander’s head was thns 
on lip, was fashionable at Borne in worn at Borne, it is not probable 
Pliny’s day, and is now found occa- that the Greeks daring his life-time 
sionally. Of the goddesses, in bust would have long worn thoirs had 
or whole length, there are more they ventured to take such a liberty. 
Miiiervasthan Dianas; more Dianas So jealous indeed was this monarch 
than Junos; of Venus, hominum of his good looks, that but one 
divomque voluptas, the effigies are &voured Rrti 3 t>~!E^gotcles—was 
numerous; of other goddesses, the permitted to delineate his august 
supply is much more scant. The countenancef Some Boman cm- 
Graces, danciisg, was the subject of a perors affected the same delicacy; 
seal given by Tiss^hemes to the and though their features are per* 
Greek commander, ClearcUus. petuated by engraved stones as well 

Of terrestrial celebrities, the as coins and busts, they did not 
Amazons, first patronized by Com- allow their subjects to wear the 
modus, became, through court in- imperial head on their fingers. 
Alienee, a popular engraving; but Augustus, like Alexander, suffered 
next to tho gods and goddesses, only one Greek engraver^Dios* 
heroes were in most general favour, corides—^to represent nim; but after 
and, as befitted fighting men, very his death men were at liberty of 
oficn found themselves in a ring, course to follow their own inolina- 
Otryados dying on his shield, of tious, when many who out of ro- 
which Natter cites two magnificent spect to his memoir had put off all 
Greek specimens—one belonging to rings at his death (as was usual at 
the Prince of Orange, tho other in Borne under any great national ca- 
tho collection of thoBaron de Stosch; lamity), on resuming thorn, bore his 
Achilles dragging Hector round tho head as a simet; and several of the 
walls of Troy, of which we possess succeeding Csesars adopted it as the 
a highly-finished ^em; the return of state seal. Tiberius, without directly 
Ulysses; the parnng of Hector and prohibiting his portrait to be worn, 
Andromache; ASnoas's escape from made the conditions so troublesome 
Qlh’oy in fiames; warriors in action ai}d hazardous to the wearer, that it 
advancing to tho charge, under cover is a matter of wonder any person 
of their snielda; engaged in combat should have carad to run the risk of 
or after it, holding in reckless right ^ his life to obtain so small a gratifi* 
hand a ghastly head for contempla- cation, for numwo vel annulo effigiem 
tion, while the loft heel, according impressum latrina ant lupinaribus 
to heroic precedent, presses heavily intuUisse was capital; and there 
on the prostrate acepnalusfoe, are all were spies eveTywnere to rive infor- 
faToui*& subjects; but of all popular mation on the slightest inmngement 
ring heroes, none was so popular^ of the law. Many, however, did 
Alexander the Great, who for a venture, and paid dearly for the 
time bewitched posterity to such a temerity.* 

* Seneca roeDtious one Boman gentleman who, having taken too many glasses 
of wine, retired from the taUe, and being pounced upon by an informer, who 
canght him morula in hand, would have the full penalty of the law, had not 

a servant, while the spy was getting the attestations necessary for a conviction, 
adroitly slipped off the dangerous ring friftn bis tipsy master’s hand, and by claiming 
it as hU own property, put a stop to any further proceedings. 
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These interdicting restrictions 
ceased to operate alter Tiberius’s 
death, and were not revived by any 
subsequent Cesar. Claudius, going 
to the opposite extreme, not ^nly 
removed the penalties, but was so 
fond of seeing his head sot in an 
engraving, that he permitted the 
approach to his person only to those 
citizens who bore this badge of 
loyalty. Other autocrats were ho¬ 
noured in a like manner: Lucullus 
wore a splendid emerald, on which 
one of tlie Ptolemies was incised; 
and Semiramis was quite a national 
seal among the Persians. Besides 
the heads of warriors and sovereigns, 
those of various other public cha¬ 
racters were adopted for sigillation, 
and foremost amongst these, the 
Greek sages. All persons who were 
not of tliat very small class nullius 
addicti jurarc in verba magisirit 
wore the leader of their own parti¬ 
cular sect; so that by a mere glance 
at the hand, a stranger might ascer¬ 
tain, without a word spoken, what 
any new acquaintance's philoso¬ 
phical sentiments might be, accord¬ 
ing as the glittering gem bore the 
lineaments of Zeno, Plato, Aristotle, 
Diogenes, Ac. But while all phi¬ 
losophers were thus worn, all were 
not equally in vogue. The Platonists 
were few in number; a sprinkling of 
Stoics, and no doubt a sufficiency 
of Cynics and Peripatetics, might be 
found who adorned themselves with 
the heads of their respective chiefs; 
but there were two sages of very 
difierent tenets, whose busts, beyond 
all others, figured on ancient seals^ 
Socrates and Epicurus. Socrates, 
whose ugliness, like that of his 
countryman Gryllus, was of a kind 
to secure him a lasting renown, l]|ul 
he been even less illustrious as a 
teacher of wisdom, was on both 
accounts largely intaglioed for rings; 
some, who wore him out of respect 
to his moral excellency, adopted tho 
little round head by itself; others, 
with whom the sense of the ludi¬ 
crous was uppermost, made sport of 
his physical defects, which they ex¬ 
aggerated into caricature, or, de¬ 
basing it still further, they associated 
with nis unfortunate pluz the front 
and trunk of an elephant, the * huro' 
of a grinning boar, or the profile of 
some hideous apocryphal monster, 
to heighten by contoMt the ridicu¬ 
lous e&ct. 


Butof all theancient philosc^hers, 
none was so popular as Epicurus, 
who pleased all the world by teach¬ 
ing that the best philosophy was for 
each to please himself, a precept 
and practice as highly esteemed at 
Home as at Athens; nor was Epi¬ 
curus himself forgotten by those 
many disciples who followed his 
example to the letter: his images 
for a time seem to have rivalled 
those of Jupiter in number, and to 
have met with nearly the same 
amount of homage. Our only busi¬ 
ness here with him is to accord that 
this portraitwas so favourite a device^ 
with the ring-makers, that in Pliny’s 
day there was no intaglio more 
frequent or in higher esteem; while 
in Cicero’s (which carries us back 
from Vespasian to Augustus) we find 
the great Boman orator making a 
similar statement, showing that 
Epicurus's figure was not only 
engraved on rings, bpt struck into 
drinking-cups and alibi. Non in 
iabulis soliun^ /ted in 'pocidis et in 
annulus epectarc solitum Momce tma- 
gineni JEpicuri. If his reputation 
at Borne was all his time persistent, 
what an issue of Epicurus’s heads 
there must have been! 

Besides Grecian sages, the poets, 
orators, sta^mcn, and historians, 
of both Greece and Latium, fur¬ 
nished their admirers and partizans 
with a copious supply of heads for 
signets; the private relations of life 
suggested many others: some grate- * 
fill freedman would wear the image 
of a kind master who had liberated 
him from servitude; an ardent and 
youthful inamorito, that of a hard 
mistress from whom there was no 
manumission; true friendsin parting 
often exchanged portrait rings; 
some, like Scipio Africanus, wore 
an honoured father; others, like 
Lentulus, an uncle; and many per¬ 
sons friends whose persons wey 
loved, or whose memory, though 
unconnected by the tics of blood, 
they reverenced, or would be sup¬ 
posed to reverence. * 

I Animals of all kinds—real, com- 6 
posite, and purely hypothetical— 
also occur on rings; the king of 
beasts is tho most common, and 
though no physiognomy is so puz¬ 
zling to aolmeate correctly, yot 
some Greek engravers, who have 
ventured to represent him couchant, 
cowrant, rampant^ or heantf have in 
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many inat^ccs perfectly succeeded 
in tuis diiBcult undertakiug. An 
engraved ameiliyat of a lion, be¬ 
longing to Lord Carlisle, is de- 
scnbedbyKatler aa the neplvsulira 
of artistic capability, but a hundred 
almost his rivals, roaring for a pre¬ 
cedence \^’hich would be difficult to 
award, show how carefully his form 
^vas Studied in classic times. If we 
may credit the ancient tradition, 
which assigns to King David’s 
finger, for official seal, tlie Lion of 
Jujah, this would make the device 
very ancient indeed. Another much 
loss uncertain lion is the Ico ensifer 
which Pompey certainly wore. Of 
other nnipliithcati’ic animals, grace¬ 
ful pards, camels, elephauts, and 
above all the gaunt wolf, so inti¬ 
mately associated and mixed up with 
the history of early Home, are most 
frequently portrayed on ancient 
gems. Next to the lion no animal 
was so laviahl)^adinircdas the horse, 
in representing which all the fine 
arts seciued to vie with each other 
to do him justice, whilst high sound¬ 
ing epithets were bestowed upon the 
countries that bred and Uie heroes 
who reared and trained them. 
Witliout Pegasus (who was after all 
but a hoi’sc M'ith uings) no ancient 
poet ever attempted t® soar: nor 
was this animal alone celebrated in 
ode and epic; engraving’s sister art, 
sculpture, did her best to show off his 
breeding and mettle, and if wc look 
from the marble and bronze horses 
of antiquity—so many of which will 
arise spontaneously to the memory 
of every tourist, tlioso which adorn 
the frieze of the Parthenon; those 
of Phidias on the Cai^idoglio, 
in the hands of the Dioscuri; 
those which, glittering in the sun, 
grace the Placo of St. Marc, at. 
Venice; that at Pompeii, wMcli 
Balbus bestrides j or, worthy of his 
imperial rider, the stately bronze 
charger on the Capitol; so, to go 
much further back in history, 
the richly canarlaoncd oiid elabo¬ 
rately beautiml steeds so lately 
disinterred at Nineveh;—to mo¬ 
saics, coins,* and frescoes, the 
same noble animal is continually 
presenting bims^lf before us. Nor 


was the horse a less favourite sub¬ 
ject with the ancient gem engraver 
than u iih the statuary, mosaicesta, 
and painter; fine horses’ and nags' 
heads, executed by the great Greek 
and Homan artists of the reigns of 
Alexander and Augustus, are nu¬ 
merous, and the copies from them 
endless. Darius, wmo, as he was 
* neighed into empire’ by a horse, out 
of gratitude wore him for his sig- 
net,t was but one out of tliouHonds 
who thus showed their prcdilcciiou 
for horseflesh. Neither was his inti¬ 
mate associate, the dog, forgotten, 
and accordingly we find some of 
the finest gems cngi*avcd with 
our domestic ally. Amongst these 
the head of Sirius, J on {i garnet by 
Gaius, has long passed as a capo 
d'opere among connoisseurs. One 
of the earliest of the Homan em- 
j»erors, Galbp, adopted a dog for 
the family seal, aud the number of 
these quadrupeds now everywhere 
ofTored for sme attests that of tho 
ancient world generally might bo 
said what Horace says of Achilles 
—it rejoiced in dogs and horses ex¬ 
ceedingly; indeed, the finest gems, 
as the finest marbles, were thought 
to be graced by intaglios and cameos 
of these quadrupeds. Tlie Egyp¬ 
tians ore well known to have de¬ 
lighted not in dogs, but in tabbies, 
and Mr. Wilkinson instructs us 
that these were a favourite subject 
with Uie sigillarii: *Two eats, 
silting hack to back, and looking 
round towards each other, with an 
(uiiblem of the goddess Athor be¬ 
tween them, seems to have been a 
favourite device for their gold rings.' 
Ho adds, ‘ I have seen three or four 
of this pattern, one of which is in 
own possession.’ Caylus also, 
ifwerememberrightly,ha6published 
a full-faced cat’s head in jet. The 
» hare, too, as it occurs on the coiuago 
of Messina, was probably figured 
on seal stones. Apoerypbm animals 
were largely in vomie, and of these 
tho quaint forms oi ceutaurs, syrens, 
chimeras, (md other sylvicoli, tho 
thrcc-hcaded dog of the Styx; 
Capricorns, winged horses and 
8plduxe8,§ were all portrayed in 
rings; but the sphinx, from the com. 


* The horse figures on very early li iLish coins, 
t hV‘xf>tpLiTiaavTa t^aaiKivonv. —ihuc. Schol. 

$ In the possession of the Earl of Oar]^de. 

% Augustus' sphinx, or rather sphinxes, for he inherited two &om his mother's 
VOL. LIII. KO. CeeXIV. Q 
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paratire frequency of its occurrence casing of armour and tlieir extreme 
amongst disinterred stones, we may pugnacity render them the fittest 
presume to Imre been more in emblem a soldier could desire or 
fashion than the rest. find of his own calling. Engrayed 

Among birds, the eagle, of wliich beetles do not often occur out 
the Ptolemies and Mints of Magna of Egypt, with the religion of 
Glrecia were so prodigal, was, more- which country they are identified, 
over, as favourite a seal at Pome as Butterflies, emblematic of*the soul, 
the owl was at Athens; doves were arc sometimes found on Greek and 
both a pagan and also a very early Homan gems; flics, locusts, bees, 
Christian device; the crow, famed in and cicadic, also turn up. The 
Homan augury; cocks and ouails, ancients, however, seem g^mcrally 
which the ancients trained to nght,* to have preferred animals that re- 
together with the stork, which was quired reduction to the neces^ry 
an emblem of piety,t occur on standard, rather than insects that 
many ring-stones ready for setting; might be represented of the size of 
dolphins, with or without a rider, life. 

are also of fpcquout occurrence; The vegetable kingdom furnished 
but fond as the aneituts were of the engraver, though more sparingly 
fish of till kinds, phccs, except as a than the animal, with appropriate 
Christian device, rarely formed the subjects for the exercise of his 
subject of gem engraving. De- skill. The SpartO^s W’crc indebted 
Bceuding to reptiles, ji e learn that to old worm-riddled wood— 
frogs were wont, since it is known Seerra tu fuXn vtto Opintiv ^e^papeva 
that Maecenas used to seal diplo- oir ^o’^poyi^ot' — for *a very famous 
malic documents w ith this image, device much railed at by dishonest 
which gave the receivers a cold housekeepersthe family of Cicero 
diill; and as we arc told that his to cicer—pois chirhe» the Italian 
dispatches {jenorally were of a dis- pea; that of Florua toflower; 
agreeable kind, and related mostly and perhaps the families of the 

to the imposition of fines and taxes, Fabit and Lentuli to faber, a bean, 

men had good reason to shudder, or and leiis, Icntilc, for their seals, 

even to croak over tlicm. The useful and fine arts afibrded a 

Scarahei, or beetle seals, were very largo’contingent of devices— 
much worn by the Egyptian sol- many of the im^ements of bus- 
diery; one reason for this custom, banair, carpenters’ tools, Ac.; thus 
as assigned by .£liau, is that these C. Msdleolus adopted his name- 
insects are said all to be males; to sako, a hammer, for his signet; 

which may be added, their natural while anchors, § musical instru- 

jewel case, acquired much and no good uotoriety from bis practice of leaving one of 
the twain with his favourites, Maecenas and Marc Antony, with plenary powers 
to affix it to or witlihold it from whatever edicts or other state documents they 
pleased. These sphinxes becoming the subjects of unpleasant comment, Augustus 
ebanc^ tliom, we are told, for the head of Alexander, which he again super¬ 
seded somewhat later by his own«effigy. Tlio sigillary fickleness of Augustus 
does not stand alone even amongst tlie earlier Ceesars. Golba, who, for a time, 
used Augustus’ head for a seal, changed it afterwards for that of a dog. Other 
potentates long after occasionally imitated his example : tiius Clovis changed the 
three toads hitherto the arms of France^ into the present troU Jleur* de lye; and 
*Witekund the Saxon, like Clovis, on his conversion to Christianity, adopted a 
w^ite in place of a black horse. 

* Both birds are occasionally seen in combat on Etruscan vases, and in 
mosaics. * 

^ ^ + Metellus Pius and Antoninus Pius severely adopted a stork for their signet. 

X irpoTov piv ovv dXX* uwotlot ri^if ObpaVf 
‘TTOirjoapivaun taiervXtov rptto^dXov' 

'Svv d' oHroc aiirote V HvptieiftiC 

'EdiSaU 9 piirvfe<TT* tx^iv vApayioea 
’E^ayf/apiyovc. —^Aristopb. Thetnmph.^ 437, Ac. 

§ This was a veiy favourite device with the firrt Christians, intimating 
symbolically the security and rest whi^ a soul enjoys whilst staid on the hope of 
a better life to come, as on an ancho^ sure and steadfast. This was also not 
an unusiiol pagan device. The reason of its adc^tion by the Seleucide was, 
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2noDts,*trophie8,tandaccoutreinents all otherannulor gema were derired. 
of war, chariots,X ships, public edi« We aaj the common form, beoaose 

fices, cities, either personifiod, like the Egyptian scarabmas assumes 

Eome, by a female with turreted sometimes a long oval, at others 

head, or actually represented, as nearly a circular figure; but besides 

Jerusalem was by the Jews during the above, some very ancient rings 

the Babylonish captivity,§ have occur, which are square, triangular, 

made their way down to us. The polygonal, homed, heart or trefoU- 

heavcnly bodies likewise, in all shaped, and like a horse's shoe, 

their several glories, glow either in The engraved surface was seldom 

transparent gems, or twinkle in a fiat, but retained generally, more 

blue sky of lapis lazuli. These especially in incised stqnes, some 

luminaries are sometimes personi- traces of the convexiW of the beetle’s 

fied, sometimes represented under back, thereby affording the artist 

their oVn formj|| at others, under greater facility for foreshortening 

such figures as the following, o his figures. Of the two kinds 

9 ^ T And to conclude this ancient engraving, that in relief, 

brief notice of ring devices, wo may cameo (Gr. yXvTrriKrif Latin, scalp” 

mention tliat caricatures, legends,** iura) is much rarer than the incised 

texts, toasts, logogriplis, and names, intaglio (Gr. dvayXvTrruc^, Latin, 

sometiines a word, or even initials,tt laiura.) Both cameos and intaglios 

were as much in vogue formerly aa wore anciently mounted accoifiiiig 

they 2U*e now. to the usual methods adopted in the 

Stones en^twed with the above present day generally— i.e,, set into 

devices arc lor the most part oval, a fixed bezil, and sometimes into 

that being the common form of the one that revolved round its centre, 

Egyptian scarabrous, from which so as to expose alternately either 

according to a, no doubt, very ven-icious legend—the following:—Apollo dropt a 
ring, with an anchor engraved, into Seleucus* mother’s bed, shortly before her 
accouchement. The discovery of so signal a mark of Ills favour produced first 
a deep impression upon the lady’s nerves, .and secondly upon her son’s thigh, which 
last continued to bo transinittea to his children’s children for many generations. 

* *•—-per omneni 

Hanc sobolis scriem natnra cucurrit imago.’—Grot. 

* Polycrates’ famous ring represented a lyre. 

t Tiinoleon wore one, Pompey and Sylla three trophies j Galba a Victoiy with- 
a trophy. 

X Pliny was only one of many who showed their love for the raoe'course by 
adopting a biya for his seal. 

S The words * If 1 forget J(»ni6alem in my mirth, may my right hand foiget 
her cunning,’ have been supposed to be allusive in the speaker to a ring of this 
sort worn on his right hand. 

II Amphion’s device was a rising sun. Tlio western XiOcrians adopted, according 
to Strabo, the star Hesperus. 

If The first of these figures is supposed to represent the (full) face of the sun; 
the second, the (profile of the) moon ; the third, (the scythe of) Satuni; the fourth, 
the (tliundorbolt of) Jupiter; the fifth (the lance of) Mars ; tlie sixtli (the looking* 
glass of) Venus ; tho seventh (the cadneeus of) MerdUry. Kings baring rach 
devices always evince, according to Sodigeii great antiquity. Apollonius received 
from an Indian sage a set of such lings ; one for every day in the week. The 
ancients knew but seven metals—viz., gold, silver, iron, copper, mercury, lead, 
and tin, and represented them by the same figures as those which designated the 
planets. As astronomy in the progress of time brought men acquunted with 
many new planets, so the primary number of seven metals has come to be nearly 
squared witliin the Last two centuries, thus should it come into fashion again to re¬ 
present either symbolically, it must be by a much augmented series of fymbuls. 

** Sometimes it was a Latin motto, like Augustus’ fealina letife; a moral 
apothegm, such as ' know thyself ;* ora toast, fis 'health to the pretty Eutyclie,' 
in Greek, with the letters in relief. 

‘H’ As the well-known supposed to be of Christiau origin ; but, as it occurs 
on coins of Probus, who was not a Christian, and in inscriptions anterior to 
Christianity, It was probably only adopted by Christians, who found it convenient, 
as while it was a recognised symbol, and ho would excite no jealousy, it was also 
significant to them, as resolvable into the initials of Jesus Christ. 
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changed, till I can hardly fancy it 
is my own horse. I get a little 
frightened now, and \o& round for 
assistance. I am quite alone. 
Hoimds, horsemen, all have disap¬ 
peared: the wide, dreary, solitary 
Downs stretch around me, and I 
begin to have misgiyings as to how 
I am to get back toDangerfield Hall. 
Cousin John has explained it all to 
me since. 

* I^othing could be simpler, Kate,* 
said he, this evening, when I handed 
him his tea, *you stopped your hoi'se. 
If ladies will go in front with a loose 
rein for five and forty minutes’ 
riding, jealous of such a first-rate 
performer as Frank Lovell, it is not 
an unlikely thing to happen. If you 
could have lasted ten mmutes longer, 
you would have seen them kill their 
fox. Frank was the only one there, 
but ho assures me he could not have 
gone another hundred yards. Never 
mind, Kate, better luck next time !* 
Well, to return to mj day. After 
a while, White-Stockings began to 
recover himself; I’m sure I didn’t 
know what to^o for him. I got off, 
and loosened his girth as well as I 
could, and turned his head to the 
wind, and wiped his poor nose with 
my pockct-handkcrchief. I hadn't 
any cau de Cologne, and if I had, 
it might not have done him much 
good. At last he got better, and I 
got on again (all my life I’ve been 
used to mounting and dismounting 
without assistance). Thinking down¬ 
hill must be the way home, down¬ 
hill I turned him, and proceeded 
slowly on, now miming over in my 
own mind the glorious hour I had 

i ’ust spent, now wondering whether 
! should be lost and have to slegp 
amongst the Downs, an^l anon 
coming back to the old subject, and 
resolving that hunting was the only 
thing to live for, and that for the 
future I would devote my whole 
time and energies to that pursuit. 
At last I got into a steep chalky 
lane, and at turn a little further 
on espied, to my great relief, a red- 
coated back Jogging leisurely home. 
White-Stookings pricked his ears 
and mended his pace, so I soon ovw- 
took the returning sportsman, who 
wved to be no other than Squire 
Haycock, thrown out like the rest 
of .t^.v,HeiVy-top gentlemen, and • 
only tbo happy to care of me, 


and show me the shortest wav 
(eleven miles as the crow flies) back 
to Dangerfleld Hall. 

We jogged on amicably enough, 
the Squire complimenting me much 
on my prowess, and not half so shy 
as usual,—^very often the case with a 
diffident man when on horseback. 
We were forced to go very slow, both 
our horses being pretty well tired; 
and to make matters better, wc were 
caught in a tremendous hail-storm, 
about two miles from home, just as 
it was getting dark, and close to the 
spot where our respective roads 
diverged. I could not possibly miss 
mine, as it was perfectly straight. 
Ah! that hailstorm has a deal to 
answer for. We were forced to 
turn tlirough a handgate, and take 
shelter in a friendly wood. What 
a ridi/Dulous position, pitch dark, 
pelting with rain, an elderly gentle¬ 
man and a young lady on horseback <* 
under a iir-trcc. The Squire had 
been getting more incoherent for 
some time, T couldn’t think what he 
was driving at. 

* You like our country, Miss 
Coventry, flqo climate, excellent 
soil, nice and dxy for ladies F 

I willingly subscribed to all these 
advantages. 

* Good neighbourhood,’ added the 
Squire, ’ capital hunting, charming 
rides, wonderful scenery for sketch¬ 
ing ; do you think you could live in 
this part of the world P’ 

I thought I could, if I was to try. 

* You expressed your approbation 
of my house, Miss Coventry,’ the 
Squire proceeded, with his hand on 
my horse's neck, ’ do you think—I 
mean—should you consider—or 
rather I should say, is there any 
alteration you would suggest—any¬ 
thing in my power,—if you would 
condescend to ride over anv after¬ 
noon, may I consider you will so far 
favour me ?’ 

I said ’I should be delighted, but 
that it had left off raining, and it was 
time for us to get home.^ 

* One ' word, ^ Mies Coventry,* 
pleaded the Squire, with a shaking 
voice, ’have 1 your permission to 
call upon Lady Horsingham to¬ 
morrow P' 

1 said 1 thought my aunt would be 
at home, and expressed my convic¬ 
tion that she woud be delighted to 
s^e him, and 1 wished him good-bye. 



* To an Anti 2 tie* 
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while the bczil is of a third kind; 
thus iron rings turn up with silver or 
gold bezil, and what is much more 
remarkable, a silver and even ap. 
iron bezil is sometimes inserted 
into a gold ring. Occasionally a 
baser metal, as iron or bronze, was 
coated (as in the forged consular 
com&tfoderatit of Republican Rome) 
with a tliin jdatc of silver, of which 
rings there remain not a few extant 
specimens. 

It would bo difficult to sura up the 
full number of stones operated u]>ou 
by tlio engraver, but of Pliny’s long 
alphabet of gems, few, owing to tlie 
inaccuracy of ancient authors, can 
now be made out with any certainty, 
TJie sainP gem is often described 
under a variety of aliases; and again, 
stones are sometimes confounded, 
uliieb, exccj)t in hue and transpa¬ 
rency, have little or nothing in com¬ 
mon. It seems, however, not impro¬ 
bable from tiiejargc legacy of these 
valuables letk to us by the ancient 
world, that tney knew most, if not 
all, the precious stones wliich w’c call 
gems, pur excellence, and set them 
in rings as wc do, thougli generally 
uncut, for they considered a line gem 
susceptible of iiijur}% but incapable 
of improvement, by the manipula¬ 
tions of the artist, and therefore con¬ 
tented tliemselves with exercising 
their ingenuity upon beautiful but 
less costly minerals (Pliny). Of all 
ring stones the cornelian (which the 
jllusc of Menander celebrates by 
the side of the emerald) was in com¬ 
monest use, and after it the jasper, 
agate, and onyx, to which last, fol¬ 
lowing the example of Claudius 
Ca}sar and Scipio Africanus, the 


Homan world gave its adhesion; 
since of all the a^ve stones (though 
they in a certain degree possess tne 
same merit) it stamped the cleanest 
impnession without any adhesion to 
the w ax. 

These stones, according to the 
testimony of Clarke, Montfaucon, 
and others, form the major part in 
all collections, public and private, 
and their statement is perfectly con¬ 
sonant to our own experience. Other 
engraved stones of not unfrequent 
occurrence in cabinets, arc the green 
semi-transparent plasma —emerald- 
root, as it is sometimes called—the 
grey niccolo, which is a variety of 
onyx, and rock crystals, variously 
tinted. Some of these stones were 
not set into bezils, but were tUem- 
solvcs hollowed out to form the 
ring. 

Anulequiraistis otiam spectare metallis, 
Vmqae qnfui Ittam yemmi cacalafavit 
(Grot). 

Amber, too, and jet (which was 
formerly considered ripe amber as 
black olives succeed to green); glass, 
so artistically coloured and tem- 
cred that, os Pliny, in teaching 
ow to make out factitious gems, 
ingenuously confesses it would fre¬ 
quently elude detection; ivory from 
the teeth of the hippopotamus; horn 
from the hoofs of the great northern 
beast called Alcen, or of the wild 
ass (Artemidorus); coral, which was 
more highly thought of formerly 
than now ; shells, cannclcoal, w'oou, 
as of the Speamorusficus, Ac.; and 
iinally, porcelain, w'hich Wilkinson 
reports to liave been worn by the 
pUbccite of old Thebes, were simi¬ 
larly wrought up into rings. 


TO AN ANTIQUE. 

(FIOUBE of a WINtEU BOY, ASLEEP.) 

L ovely Boy I how calm thou slecpest, 
Yet thy slumber’s not the deepest. 
Half-folded only are thy wings; 

And thy limbs, half-strctcn d, half-bent, 
In easy, graceful lan^is^cnt, 

Tell that with all airy uiings, 

Birds, sprites, and men’s im^nings. 
Through the yielding element, 

In a moment's flash awake, 

Thou thy soaring way couldst take! 

So lightly, boy, thou slumberest. 

The rose leaves dropp’d»upon thy breast 
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Not 80 soon are scatter’d. 

Nor the lake’s fair mirror shatter’d 
By rustling breezes, as thy rest 
By words outspoken; yet thy dreaming 
Is of things of liegrenhest*seeming— 

All that’s brightest, best, and fairest. 

All that on our earth is rarest, 

And boy, thy sleep 
Is not so deep 

But that present things are blending 
With tny beatific vision; 

Earth her choicest gifts is sending 
To meet thee in thy fields clysian— 

As o’er thy cheeV the west wind plays, 
Memory tells of linlcyon days; 

The fragrance of the roses round thee 
In a happy spell has bound thee; 

The trilling lark, the murmuring stream, 
Awake thee not, but in thy dream 
Thou the melody art feeling; 

And though ’twould seem thine cye’is hid 
From light, yet througli its drooping lid 
The sunshine soft is storing. 

But vainly clouds are o’er it hovering, 
Shadows cannot pierce that covering. 

Ah, happy boy. 

Such slumoer to be taking: 

Nought but joy, 

Half in slumber, half in waking, 

Thou from enrtli and Heaven dost borrow. 
To joy aw’akc—asleep to sorrow. 

Ah! just like thee Love doth seem, 

Living in a long day-dream, 

Gathering from what’s earthly real, , 
Enough to deck his soul’s ideal; 

Bat he one day must have his waking. 

And find his airy visions breaking; 

Such doom can never thee befall; 

Fast lock’d in happy magic thrall. 

Which nor chance nor change can sever. 
Thou art bound to sleep for ever ! 

Twice ten hundred years Iiave flown, 

Since first thy form on earth was known; 
Ten thousana thousand living men 
Have slept and wol^ and slept since then; 
The artist of that wondrous land 
Where art’s chief prodi^^ies were plann’d. 
When he with his cuniyng hand, 

Thy sleeping, waking form had moulded. 
With thy pinions scarcely folded, 

Ai^ thy limbs half-stretch’d, halJf-bent, 

In luxurious languishment. 

In his teeming fancy meant 
Tiiou shouldst seem to wake at will— 

So thou seem’st, yet aleepcst still. 

Ever sleeping, waking ever. 

Such the fancy’s bright endeavour, 

Such the sculptor’s shaping skill— 

Thou lovely, msting miracle! 


N. N. S. 
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ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 


2b the JS,ev. Augustus Jeasopp, 


TjEAR SIR,—I hare red atten- 
A' tively and with interest the 
observations on orthomphy which 
you have done me uio honor to 
send to me. Bififerent auUiors have 

f lven different reasons for varying. 

outhey told me, when he visited 
me last at Cliffx»n, now some twenty 
years since, that it would ruin him 
to spell rights for that fifty copies 
of his book ^^ould never sell. Arch¬ 
deacon Hare, not inferior even to 
Archbishop Whately in purity of 
style aud correctness of thought, 
Imd the courage to follow my pre^ 
tentes and participles and other 
words. Ill my Last Fruits off an 
Old Tree I lia vc added high autho¬ 
rities. In fact I never have spelt 
differently from the ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen now flourishing, hi the reign 
of Queen Victfiria, without such or 
without auaibgy. Our language 
was first corrupted by the Euphu- 
isls: it liad reacht perfection imder 
the compilers of our Church ser¬ 
vice. It fell prostrate in the slip- 
periness of filth about the court of 
Charles the Second, when every 
gentlemuu wdsht it to be thought 
that he had been an e\ilo for his 
adherence to royalty so long as to 
have forgotten his mother tongue. 
Authors, if not menials, were de¬ 
pendents, and pickt up from under 
their tables the crumbs of their 
puf-paste. Cowley and Dryden, 
and South himself, were richly slo¬ 
venly. The sublime sanotltude of 
MUton W'as as pure in utterance as 
in thought: ho never was seized 
by the prevalent influenza; he never 
went iuto places where it could be 
caught. Bacon, Raleigh, Algernon 
Sydney, and Bo Foe, are maders 
sermone pedestri; but they differed 
in the s^ULug of several words. 

The FVen^ were no less am¬ 
bitious of polishing their language 
than their manners. Montaigne 
aud Charron had hwn contente4 
with homely simplicity; Madame 
do Sevign^ aud Menage, not for¬ 
getting simplicity, acmcd grace. 
Even these, and R^hefoucault, and 
La Bruyiere, and Lo S^e, left 
room for a slight interliuiation by 
Voltaire. Fran9cia the king was 
separated from Fran^ais the people, 


whom he taught also to write aiinci.it 
and almuient. 

Sir, you quote a learned gentle¬ 
man wlio reproves his son for * ill 
orthography. Now what is ilU 
orthography but ill-right-fipellingl 
You tell me that we no longer use 
ill os an adjective. Then ill is ill- 
used. But do wo not constantly 
say * on ill terms ; an ill turn; an 
ill recompense P* In the very same 
line you continue ‘nor insert do* 
Surely we do insert it when we 
answer a quc'stiou, and when we 
desire to express afecling intensely: 
such as, * Ido hope; I do love j I 
do trade.’ In the next line you ob¬ 
ject to thy as final letters of the 
present tense and third person, 
where s is .t^^ual. Generally such 
a termination should be avoided, 
but never or rarely w^hon the next 
word begins with a. A writer than 
w'hom few ore more fashionable, 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, reverses this 
rule, even in pre^e. 

Fcrmit me to c^iress my dissent 
from your proposition that— 

‘There is no one who would 
dream of altering a great writer’s 
langimge, yet we expect to find the 
speUing or the new oook somewhat 
different from tiiat of the old.’ 

Scholars aud sound laborious 
critics have been careful iu col¬ 
lating the editions of both ancient 
and more recent authors. Aulus 
Gellius tells us that Virgil wrote 
the same word differently; and 
Heine, his editor, has observed it in 
the text. Virgil wrote but twenty 
years after Catullus, yet, altlio they 
we^e of the same province and 
neighbourhood, their spelling was 
unhke. Virgil never wrote cpwit 
* as Catullus did; and, altho he wrote 
vernacularly in a pastoral, he did not 
write quoJttMy but cujum. Catullus 
used the language of CIccro and 
Ca:sar; VirgU that of Augustus and 
his court, Gilbert Wakefield has 
been sedulous iu recovering the 
stylo of Lucretius. Fortunately 
wo Assess the comedies of Terence 
and of Plautus; treasures of Latinity, 
held sacred I}y the great conqueror 
and the great orato|. There we see 
,tho very handnTiting of the Scipios 
and the Gracchi. 
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I mueb commend the late pub¬ 
lisher of Milton’s works for ob- 
soiring his authograpby. Tlie same 
had been done by the judieious 
Tyrwhitt in his edition of Chaifeer: 
and Spenser too, some time before, 
had been thought as capable of 
spelling as Dyche. Jjet me remind 
yon that Paradise Lost was never 
seen in print by the writer. There 
is little doubt tliat he had ordered 
his daughter to obscn c the spelling 
of a few particular words, such ns 
* sonrany in which he adopted the 
Italian type, preferably to the 
French. By analogy he woidd have 
written *foren,’ wliose c and i arc 
vagabonds and illegitiinate. 

A dandy and dilcitanfo in tight 
letters threw his feather up into the 
air Jioping it niiglit fall ou mo and 
crush me. He represented an ig- 
noi’ant clown writhg tlic word 
‘foren.* Now certainly both cloun 
and dandy, as well as we who are 
neither, arc accustomed to pro- 
nounce it alike, however wc may 
spell it. 

You propose the (juestiou — 
‘whether in altering the spelling of 
old books, we arc doing right or 
wrong ?’ To mo it appears decided 
by the authority of Tymlntt the 
iudgo and by the verdict of pul)- 
lishers the jury. 'Well may you 
ask—‘Docs not common-sense re¬ 
volt against Tillotson’s alterations 
of Barrow, io make him more e/o- 
mient V Change of spelling can pro¬ 
duce no such efect; luid it is laugh¬ 
able to tliink of Tillotson working 
such a miracle. I do not join you 
in your reprehension of Words¬ 
worth for modernizing Chaucer; 
because there are many who cannot 
comprehend that admirable pobt’s 
versification, in wliich the mute e. 
as in the French, is prolonged and 
sounded. Wordsworth is a poet of* 
high merit, but neither of the same 
kind nor of the same degree ns 
Chaucer. He could no more have 
written the Canterhaiy Tales, nor 
any poetry so divcrsimnl, than he 
could have written the Paradise 
Lost, the Sampson Agontstes, the 
Allegro, the Penseroso, the ^K.n€t 
to Oromwell, or, that sublimest of 
psalms in sonnet form, the Invoca¬ 
tion to God on his Murdered Saints 
in Piedemont. * 

Again, * Is it not perilous,’ you' 
ask, ‘to let your spelling change 


with every generation P’ Yes in¬ 
deed; therefor T would set my foot 
against these changes as they are 
roiling on and accmmulating: I 
would garner the old grain, and 
thrash out and winnow the last 
ycai^’s. 

You bring forward for notice 
some instances of reduplication in 
the vowels. 

The best writers of earlier date 
seldom reduplicate them : ca and 
ei and ie arc unusual. You ‘ put it 
to the mass of writers,’ even among 
ourselves, whether they would wish 
to have Ihcir own punctuation pre¬ 
served ill their printed works. I 
know little about the ‘moss of wri¬ 
ters ’ or Ihcir wishes; I can only 
say that, to my certain knowledge, 
those who are not ‘ the mass ’ have 
complained to me that theirs was 
^lot pi'eservcd; Southey, in par¬ 
ticular, and our English Thuej'clides, 
the historian of the Deiiinsular War. 
In punctuation we differ from all 
tbe writers in the world. We think 
wc are unsafe without a sentinel ou 
each side of perhaps, of too, of how¬ 
ever, &c. In fact, where ‘ tlic mass’ 
is standing too many stoi's ‘stop 
llic way :* every sixth or sovcntli 
might he well dismist. 

1 have grtno farther into this sub¬ 
ject than any of my countrymen 
liave gone before: whether in a right 
direction w ill be decided by another 
age. In the present 1 have been 
bespattered by the heavy and blun¬ 
dering tramp of loose wooden shoes; 
hut the dirt soon dries. I call uijon 
no one to follow’ me, but to be obe¬ 
dient, as I liavo been, (however im¬ 
perfectly) to grave authority, and 
never rceolcitratc against strict 
analogy. 

Hooted at by * children of a larger 
growth,’ who ought to have been 
going to school, but who are likely 
to be late before they get there, I 
walk quietly on, undisturbed in my 
reflections, and remembering that 
Prometheus was neither bound by 
pygmies nor lacerated by sparrows. 

And now, my dear Sir, finding 
that I have far exceeded my limits, 
I beg permission to call the public 
attention to your remarks, which 
will carry more weight than what I 
have brought forward in several of 
my Imaginary Conversations. 

Believe mo your obliged 

Walteb SiVAOE Lakdob. 
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T hough the present war is in 
a great measure on aceount of 
Moldo-Wallacliia, yet these x3ro- 
vinces, lying as they do ^nt of the 
beaten track, arc but little known 
in Franco and England. Few 
English travellers had visited them 
previously to the war, and since that 
time few besides officers attached to 
the Turkish army have added to 
the former number, and from tlie 
nature of their occupations these 
persons were not likely to add to the 
little whieh was known in Europe 
of ikIoldo-AS''allachia. 

To what race the inhabitants of 
these provinces belong is not clearly 
known, and their language, tliat 
firet test of nationality, is fre¬ 
quently spoken of as a paloix or 
bastard Italian, whereas it may 
fairly claim «to have depailcd less 
from the parent Latin than Italian, 
or the other liomanco languages. 
Disguised as it long has been hy 
the JSlav alphabet, it is not surprising 
that t his claim should not have been 
heard; moreover, the language has 
been unnecessaiily burdened with 
Slav W'ords, for wliicli Latin cqiuvu- 
lents exist in the Roun^an. Many of 
these Slavonic ords are, liowevju*, 
only in use in the large towns; in the 
country the peasants si)cak a much 
purer language. The inti’oduetioii 
of the Slav words is owing to the 
ritual having been in the Slavonic 
language, and the Slavonic words 
are principally such as Jiave a reli¬ 
gious meaning. For some time a 
movement has been going forward 
to purify the language, and the Sla¬ 
vonic words have been eliminalcd, 
and arc now replaced by the Rou- 
mau, or by a Latin word. The in¬ 
troduction of Slavonic dates from 
the Council of Florence in 1439, at 
which an attempt was made to unite 
the Greek Church in the provinces 
to the Jiatin Church. This attempt 
was resisted, and was followed up 
by the substitution of the CyriHian 
alphabet for the Rouman letters, 
and all the Latin papem and manu¬ 
scripts were burned. The ritual 
was no longer read in Latin or in 
Bouman but in Slav, and most of 


the books vi ere written in Slavonic, 
>Uiich neither the clergy nor the 
people underetood. This revolution 
was naiuraUj followed by gross 
ignorance and superstition; and it 
is only about fifty years ago that the 
language of the country was again 
re-established in the churches, and 
the ritual again read in the vulgar 
tongue. 

The alphabet is now very much 
niodified, and but few of the Cyril- 
liati letters remain, and as tbeso are 
necessary for the Slav words only, 
they will probably shortly disappear, 
along with many of those harsh in¬ 
truders into a Latin tongue. 

Another chock to the develop¬ 
ment of the Rouman language and 
literature is to be found in the ap¬ 
pointment «f Greek Hospodars, who 
misgoverned and oppressed the 
country for a period of a hundred 
years. Under their influence Greek 
was universally studied, to the exclu¬ 
sion of Latin; the country was de¬ 
luged with Greek schoolmastcrsjwlio 
succeeded in becoming as unpopular 
as the Fanariot Hospodars. Tho 
reaction against Greek and the 
Greeks has been veiy strong; tho 
study of Greek has almost ceased, 
and tlie Greeks arc perhaps more 
liated in Moldo-Wallacliia than in 
any other county where they aro 
known. The feeling with regard to 
the Greeks is continually showing 
itself, and finds its expression at tho 
theatre, among other places. Several 
of the national plays are full of ridi¬ 
cule of the Greeks, of whieJi tho 
follov\ing extract may be taken as 
tu example. 

Tllli ItUSTIC MARKIAGB. 
Itcpvescntnlut Yaisy, Fchruai'y 3, 1848. 

By B. Alexandri. 

Aleko {Oiepnpil). 

Good evening, go^ evening, 

A bad day to you. 

Friend, what news?* 

Bread and salad. 

Gaitanis (the Greek echoolmaMer, he 
, mhpronouncei the Routnan voorde), 

I will break your ears 
Since you hivve shot at me with a 
gun, 


• Allusion to Oie insatiable curiosity of the modem as of the ancient Greeks for 
news, and to the parsimony of their mc^e of living. 
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And IiAVO caused a great fright 
To the vaHnnt Falikar. 

Albko and Franz {the servant) 
together, laughing. 

Alas for the unhappy teacher, i 
1 see him scolding. 

And his eyes inilamed 
And his nose reddened. 

Gaitanib. 

"What blasphemy. 

What Yanissary’s conduct; 

Oh God ! 1 die of spite, 

I am bursting with rage. 

SOENE III. 

Kuriob Gaitanib. 

Get ^ong, get 'along, unblushing 
blackguards. They have quite put me 
out of gear! Ouf. In what times are 
we living. The blackguard children, 
they take to laughing at learned men. 
It ih gone, that pleasant time, 

Wlicn a Greek teacher, 

Armed with a great rod, 
Expounded publicly * 

Arithmetic, 

With grammar, 

And histetry 
Here and there. 

But now the w'orld is getting bad. 
And wo have remained as laughing* 
stocks; 

For the children without fear 
Hap us on the noses. 

Formerly when I entered the school 
with frowning eyebrows, all the children 
trembled like willows—like the nxl, 
which swung over their beads : and 
when I had once said, silence, devils! 
you could not hear a whisper. Then 
when 1 c^ed some one to say liis lesson 
seventy devils entered into turn. 
{Imitating a Greek teacher in a 
school-room.) 

Here, Burduzane, come here. 
[Imitating the schoolboy) —At your 
orders, schoolmaster. 

Come here, my boy, how many parts 
of Bpeecb arc there ? *• 

l^e parts of speech - • • fifteen. 
Fifteen • • - may you diefiftecn times, 
booby. And I used to begin to cut him 
up with the rod, catch it, catch it, till 
he learned how many parts of speech 
there are; for 
Then the rod on his bade, 
rvTrro), rvTriic, oxplaiued to him, 
And the bastin^o to his feet 
Taught him clearly through the soles 
Arithmetic, 

With ^[rammar, 

And hiutory 
Here and there. 


But now the world is growing bad, 

And we have remained as laughing* 
stocks; 

For the children without fear 

Rap us over the nose. 

It is for this that locusts come into 
the oounti^, for this reason the com 
and maize does not grow. But what am 
I standing here for, talking of maize, 
when Jlcnutza is being maiTied 1 Ah, 
Kyrie Eleison, she is to be married to 
another, a rustic, and I remain with 
tears on my moustaches ! I who love 
her like iny two eyes!—I who have 
ruineil myself in treating her to caroobs 
and halva of Adrlanople. Butno ! bro¬ 
ther Trochinus, no ! Lady llcnutza ! it 
shall not be as you calcuLate—for T too 
am here—and I do not let any rustic blow 
upon my soup. No, brother Trochin ! 
you owe roe five hundred piastres, since 
this winter, and if you do not pay mo my 
little money now, now, quickly, at once, 
at once, 1 will put an execution* on 
you, and I prevent your marriage. {He 
taps at the door of Trochin.) Here 
Trochin, Trochin ; hey, dome lierc. 

This feeling against the Greeks 
is by no means of recent grow'th. 
It is not ^together due only to the 
misgovemraont of the Fanariots, 
but is partly to be attributed 
to the personal character of 
the Greeks; for wc find in 1669, 
a chrysobul of Hospodar John 
Badu Leon, oMcring the expulsion 
of Iho Greeks from Wallachia, on 
account of the usuiy and extortion 
practised by them among the 
peasants, and their intrigues in all 
departments of the State. The 
same chiysobul forbids the dcdica> 
tion of the revenues of Wallachian 
monasteries to Greek purposes, such 
as the Greek monasteries on Mount 
Athos, at Jerusalem, and at other 
places. The Fanariot Hospodars 
nowever restored to the Greek 
monks the revenues of the Bouman 
monasteries. This lasted till 1822, 
tvhen the Princes Gregoire Ghika 
and Jean Stourdza protested against 
the alienation of the revenues of 
the monasteries; the Porte by a 
firman obliged the Greek monks to 
surrender tnem, and the State reco¬ 
vered its own. 

In 1828 the Bussion occupation 
brought with it the Greek monks, 
who continued to enjoy a greater 
or a less proportion of these re- 


* An execution in Wallachia means quartering soldiers on a debtor; they live at 
free quarters till he pays. This is a Bussian custom. 
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venues till 1848, when tlie National 
Government was again able to 
apply tbcm to the national pur¬ 
poses for which they had been ori¬ 
ginally designed by their founders. 
This Government was suppressedby 
the Hussians, and the Greek monks 
once more entered into their abusive 
enjoyment of these revenues. This 
question, so long disputed, is again 
at this moment under discussion,' 
and efforts arc being made, espe¬ 
cially in Moldavia, to recover these 
revenues for the State, which stands 
in great need of them for works of 
public utility. Of course the Greek 
monks and the Kussian agents and 
partisans are making equal exer¬ 
tions to prevent these monies from 
being diverted from Mount Athos 
and the other Greek nionasteries; 
and the interest Kussia has in the 
matter is easily understood, since all 
the money carried to the treasury of 
these monaslprics serves to further 
the intrigues of the Hetairists and 
liussiau propagandists in Turkey. 

The revival of Itoumaix lituraturo 
began with J. Vacarescs j ho was fol¬ 
lowed by his son and his grandson. 
George Lazar, a Transylvanian, was 
the llrst who opened a school for tho 
Houman language: in 1816 he 
opened one at St. Savi^ atBukarest. 
Petro Mayor was the first to turn 
Ills attention to the reform of tho 
language, w'hich had so long been 
confined to the country people only. 
He adopted the Latin characters,and 
wrote a work on the origin of tho 
Moldo-Wallachians {fiespre vice- 
putul Humunilor), and another on 
the ori;Hn of the language; he also 
adoptccl the etymologiceJ orthogra¬ 
phy. Latin has now taken the pfaeo 
of Greek, and is very generally 
studied as the basis of tho national 
tongue. Efforts are being made to 
eliminate tho unnecessary Slavonic, 
words for whicli Bouman equiva¬ 
lents exist, especially such os are not 
only foreign to the language, but 
are also p^itically distastefid from 
their signification, such as ichin, the 
Hussian for rank, grade; tchinste, 
honour, esteem. There is naturally 
much difference of opinion among 
the men of letters, and even some 
opposition to an^ change. A lite* 
rary journal printed at Yassy dis¬ 
pute the KuBsiaQ pretension that 
Slav forms the basis, or even • 


equal part, of the language, and 
describes the language as composed 
in the following proportions; viz., 
six-tenths of the words Latin, two- 
tenjths Slav, and two-tenths of Hun¬ 
garian, Turkish, and Greek. The 
writer on the subject in this 
paper objects to an undue elimi¬ 
nation of words, which have taken 
root and become naturalized among 
tho people, and makes tho follow¬ 
ing very good observation 
*And I would not wish to sec 
in the books of my conntry the 
words, pol, prikaz, predlojenie, let, 
lipon, kir, and delo . •. when I can 
equally employ the Kounmn W'ords, 
jumetate, porouke, propuuere, au, 
dare, Homn, lucrarc. . . Also I can¬ 
not bear to hear in the Houman 
country, Houmaus saying or writ¬ 
ing—lie has given a 'peiiiiune la 
administratiune,' when a Houman 
could very •well say as a Houman, 
he has given a *cercre la drege- 
torieor, * fula iupiede plczirurile,* 
instead of the correct expression, 
* calca iu picioarc placerilc.’ ’ 

The writer goes on to instance 
several languages, and amoiig them 
French, Engli^h, and Italian, 
W'liich arc composed of other lan¬ 
guages, and w hich have completely 
incorporated aud assimilated the 
foreign words tlxey have adopted 
from their neighbours. 

Eliade Bodulescs, a pupil of Lazar, 
has done a great deal tow'ards for- 
warding the progress of Houman 
literature; but he has unfortunately 
fallen into the most extravagant 
exaggeration, tendingto change liou- 
mau into Latin, or something in¬ 
tended for it. It is in Moldavia 
espcciallv that progress has been 
n^ado: there the Hospodar Alex¬ 
ander Ghika has encouraged*men of 
letters, and has installed M. Laurian 
in a professorship at Yassy. Lau- 
rian is a Houman of Wallachia, from 
which province he was baixished; he 
then resided in Transylvania and at 
Vienna, where he distinguished him¬ 
self by his philological labours: 
and owing to these he was sum¬ 
moned, under the auspices of Prince 
Ghika, to Yassy, where he de¬ 
servedly holds a high place in the 
public estimation. 

In Wallachia, Vacaresco, Aloxan- 
dresco, Bolcntineano, ^Boliak, and 
Cretzianu, are tho chief of the mo- 
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dem poets. In Moldavia, AIcx> 
andri may fniily claim the first 
place among all these modem 
poets; lie has also written several 
plays for the I^aiional Theatre,r in 
which lie has satirized the prev^- 
ing vices and corruption. Among 
the prose writers, Kozalnieiano aud 
Hahesco are the most deserving of 
mention. Kozalniciano wrote a 
history of the two provinces in 
French in h« younger days: he 
has long since made amende ho- 
norahle for the liussian spirit in 
which this history is written. 

The Foumaiis, separated from 
Europe by Austrian cordons and 
Eusaiau quarantines, have not only 
sufiTered from the ignorance in which 
Europe has remained with regard to 
the language of tliis interesting 
nationality, hut they have also to 
complain of having uccn misrepre- 
seiited by nations who huve fancied 
that by so doing tliey were serving 
their own interests. In a recent 

S hlet, the Poles openly advo- 
llie exchange by Austria of 
Gnllicia for these provinces: and 
Sadyk Pusha, in a novel written in 
Polish several years hack, called 
Kh'jali, and translated into Eng¬ 
lish under the title of The Modem 
and the C/mslian, has done the 
Eoumans but very scant justice. 
This novel is good os a novel, 
and several of the characters, es¬ 
pecially the Arnaut Mikhalaiki 
and a Pasha of Widdin, are well 
drawn; but it is defective in his¬ 
torical fidelity. Tudor Vladimir- 
esco's insurrection was against the 
Fanariots and Ypsilanti, and in 
support of the Turks; and this is 
not the impression to bo gathered 
from Kirjali. The Boyarma Eu- 
doxia, moreover, exists only in the 
romance, for Vladimircsco Mas a 
man of the people, and it is not 
well known who his mother was. 
But the lloumans have just cause 
of complaint, that, in a novel, half 
of the scones of which are placed in 
Wallacbia, the author not only 
passes over in silence the existence 
of a Latin race, bat studiously socks 
to convey the idea that Wmlachia 
is a Slavonic country, and praises 
the Slavonic ritual used in the Wal- 
lachian service; whilst, as u o have 
already said,^the Bouman language 


had been reinstated in the churches 
long before Ypsilanti's time (1831}. 
Whatever faults may be objected 
against the Eoumans, or rather 
against the corruption of the great 
Boyars, corruption attributable 
more to Fanariot and Busslau inliu- 
cnee than to any other cause, for 
the people arc sound, and the youth 
of the country patriotic, it is only 
necessary to dip into the pages of 
Bouman history to be convinced 
that there must bo much courage 
and patriotism in a nation which 
has preserved its language and iden¬ 
tity, though living iu a plain, and 
continually exposed to the incur¬ 
sions of the Austrians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Bussians, Tartars, and even 
in former times colonized by the 
predocci*s8or8 of the Tartars, the 
Avars, Petchenegs, and Komans, 
—nations of the Turkish family 
which succeeded one another, aud 

E ossibly varied only jn the name 
y which they were known. The 
ICoumaus on this ground may w ell 
boast of being descended from 
the Boman legionaries*; and when 
the Italians seek to gain their 
liberty, which they cannot win by 
the sword, by suggesting to Austria 
that the Bouman Principalities 
would be a f?ir equivalent for the 
plains of Lombardy, the Moldo- 
vVallachians may challenp the 
world to show the justice of impos¬ 
ing the Austrian yoke on a free 
Latin race, because forsooth that 
yoke is too oppressive to bo borne 
by another Latin race. Ilic sove¬ 
reign rights of the Ottoman empire 
render the discussion of such a pro¬ 
position needless, but it is to bo 
regretted that the Italians and tho 
Poles should show so much selfish¬ 
ness and so little manhood as to 
resort to such a subterfuge. Tho 
sovereignty of the Ottoman Sultans 
was not obtained by conquest; to 
avoid the fate of a conquered nation, 
the Moldo-Wallachians made sub¬ 
mission to the Sultan, who by a 
hrman granted them the right of 
self-government by their ow'n laws 
and princes. This firman is tho 
Magna Charta of the prorinces; 
neitner tlm Wallachians nor the 
Ottomans desire more than is there 
laid down. The macliiuations of 
the Bussians have been incessantly 
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directed to undermine these rights. 

The firman is as follows 

Hatty’Humamn of SiUtan JBayazid /. 

llderim. mcopoUty Rdnjvl 
; A.D. January, 1393. 

Art. I. By our great clemency wo 
consent that the Principality recently 
subdued by our invincible power Ira 
governed by its own laws, ami that the 
Prince of Wallachia have the right of 
making war and peace, and that of life 
and death over his subjects. 

Art. 2. All Christians who, having 
embraced the religion of Xsiani, should 
afterwards pass from the countries uu* 
der our dominion into Wallachia, and 
should again become Christians, shall 
in uowise be demanded or prosecuted. 

Art. 3. All Wallacliians who may go 
into any part of our possessions shall 
be exempt from the h.%ratch, ^nd from 
all other tax. 

Art. 4. Their Christian Princes shall 
be elected by the metropolitan and tho 
boyars. 

Art. 5. But by reason of this high 
clemency, and bec.au8e we have inscrilrad 
this prince in the list of our other sub¬ 
jects, be also for his part shall be bound 
to pay yearly into our imperial treasury 
three thousand red piastres of tho 
country, or five hundred silver piastres 
of our money. 

It is to bo observed that tho right 
liero granted of making peace and 
war did not confer, as at first sight 
it appears to do, anysovereign rights, 
since at that time, and till very 
much later, even recently, this right 
was shared by all the frontier wuys 
or governors of the Ottoman em¬ 
pire, such as those of Baghdad, Tri¬ 
poli, &c. 

Another Firman was granted to 
tho Wallachians by Mehemedll. in 
1460, confirming that of Sultan Ba- 
yazid. In 1513 the Sultan granted 
a similar firman to Boydan, Prince 
of Moldavia, who, by the advice of 
his father, Stephen the Great, of¬ 
fered to become a va&sal«of tbc SuT- 
tan, in order topreservo the religion, 
laws, and elective Princes of Mol¬ 
davia. 

Subsequently some of the Moldo- 
Wallachian Princes revolted, And 
entered into alliances with ene¬ 
mies of tho Porte, and the Turkish 
armies were compelled to enter the 
country to bring it back to its alle¬ 
giance, and to leave garrisons at 
Giurgievo,lbrai 1 , Ga 1 atz,andl 8 mail, 
to keep the Hungarians and Poles 


in check. Tho Turks only main¬ 
tained these places as ietes ae pants, 
and if the garrisons committed any 
excesses, or went beyond the limits 
of these fortresses, this was the act 
of rebellious frontier-governors, and 
not authorized by the Ottoman 
Porte. 

In I lo, Castriot, a Greek from St. 
Petcraourg, aud a Greek Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, induced Demetrius 
Cantemir, Prince of Moldavia, to 
enter into a treasonable alliance with 
Peter the Great, by which Russia 
recognised the Prince of Moldavia 
as an independent sovereign and 
ally of Kussia, aud binding him 
to maintain ten thousand soldiers, 
whoso pay was to be provided by 
Bussia, commenced that protecto¬ 
rate over the Principalities which 
Count Kcssclrode has lately denied 
ever to have been claimed by 
Bussia. On the publication of a 
new edition of the Organic Statutes 
in 1837, Bussia endeavoured to ob¬ 
tain tho insertion of the following 
words: TuatefoU cela ne sauraii 
avoir lieu sans le consentement de la 
cour Sitzeraine et Protcctricc [this, 
however, cannot take place without 
the consent of the sovereign and 
protecting court] at the end of the 
article which provides for the revi¬ 
sion of the Organic Statutes by the 
Assembly with the consent of the 
Hospodar. The Wallachian As¬ 
sembly protested dccidedlv against 
this encroachment, but Bussia in¬ 
duced the Porte to issue a firman 
requiring tho insertion of these 
words iu the Organic Statute. 

The treason of Cantemir and of 
the Wallachian Hospodar who fol¬ 
lowed him in forming an alliance 
with Peter the Great, brought upon 
the two provinces the disastrous 
rule of tlie Fauariot llospodars. 
The Greeks succeeded in deceiving 
the Turks into tho belief, that not 
only tUo Princes but also tho body 
of the Moldo-Wallachi an n eonlfl 
were well aifdbted to Bussia, and, 
as a reward for their services, the 
Fanariots obtained the Hospodor- 
ates of the provinces, which they 
ihisgoverned and impoverished 
during about a century. But the 
insurrection of Ypsi^ti, and the 
counter-movement of Tudor Yladi- 
miresco in support of the Turks 
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against the Greeks in the Hussian 
interest, opened the eyes of the Ot- 
tornnn Porte, and in reward for the 
fidelity of the Wallachian people, 
their native p^ces were rmtored 
to them by a Hatty-Sherif in 1831. 
This was against the interest of 
Russia, and accordingly was opposed 
by that |Mwer. But this act once 
accomplished, Russia took credit to 
herseli for having gained this ad< 
vantage for the Wulachians. An 
unofficial article in the Moniteur 
recently put forward this view, 
which IS in opposition to historical 
facts and dates. This misstatement, 
apparently unimportant, appears to 
have been supplied to the Moniteur 
by one of the Fanariots at Paris. 

Some writers have put forward 
the notion that the possession of 
MoldO'Wallachia was of spiall im¬ 
portance to the Porte, because the 
tribute is insignificant in amount. 
But this view, even with reference 
to the tribute only, te very erroneous. 
For it must be remembered that, 
though other provinces of the Otto¬ 
man Rmpiro contribute a much 
larger revenue to the Imperial Trea- 
suiy, yet a considerable sum has to be 
deducted for the expenses of govern¬ 
ment, administration, and justice; 
in addition to which, in the case of 
Moldo-Wallaehia, the Porte is re¬ 
lieved from the burden of attending 
to»the details of their internal ad¬ 
ministration. The chief value of 
these provinces is however stra- 
tegeticol, and lies in the resources 
which, wheu once in the hands of 
the enemy, they are compelled to 
furnish against the Porte. These 
resources, of which Russia has 
largely availed herself, have bocq 
summed up as follows : 

The budget of the Principalities. 

The hospitals, w'hose revenues are 
drawn from other sources than the 


budget. 

The provisioning and lodging of 
an arivy<>^ two hunted thousand 
men by the inhabitafts. 

liie money deposited in the mu- 
ni^al chests. 

The provisions always contained 
in the magazines as a reserve ifi 
case of scarcity. 

Provisions fought from the in- 
at ^rice fixed before the 
< ^^ ation, with bonds which are 
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Eight hundred thousand carts, 
drawn by two or four oxen, which 
are taken for the- transport of mu¬ 
nitions and forage. 

The labour of the peasants at 
field-works and fortifications. 

Thirty or forty thousand troops, 
who arc compelled to servo in tne 
Russian army. 

But for the preponderance Russia, 
and now Austria, have been allowed 
to obtain in the Principalities, all 
these resources would be at tho 
service of Turkey and her allies. 
The thirty or forty thousand troops 
could easily bo increased, and indeed 
one among the many causes of com¬ 
plaint made by tne Wallachians 
against the Austrian occupation is, 
that itd^as prevented them from 
taking part in the war against 
Russia, and from sending a contin¬ 
gent to tho Ottoman army, to be 
employed either in 1^.0 Crimea or 
on the Fruih. 

We have already alluded to the 
naturally good disposition of the 
Moldo-Wallachian peasantry; bri¬ 
gandage and assassination are un¬ 
known among them; yet they arc 
frequently oppressed by the agents 
of me proprietors, and are subject 
to very heavy contributions of labour 
and of produce both to the pro¬ 
prietors and to tho State: their 
condition, as the boyars them- 
solves confess, is very inferior to 
that of the Bulgarian peasant in 
Turkey. Not omy is the material 
condition of the Kouman peasant 
below that of tho Bulgarian, but he 
is. also far less protected by the 
law; and there is at this moment a 
mater distance, in tho eye of the 
law, between the boyar and the 
peasant, than between the Turk and 
the Bulgarian. 

^ Whilst the Sublime Porte was 
extending iJie Tanzimat to those of 
its subjects under its direct sway, 
Russia had been re-establishing serf¬ 
dom in MoIdo-Wallachia, and in 
drawing up the Organic Statutes, 
renders tne condition of the pea¬ 
sant more onerous than it was be¬ 
fore. The revolution in 1848 
brought this great question under 
consideration, and h^ enfranchised 
the gipsies, who up to that time 
had been sold separately from the 
poil, in the same way as negroes 
in the United States, when Russian 
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interrention destroyed the hopes of 
the peasants, and a^in reduced the 
gipsies to slavery. They however 
nmed something, for they are no 
longer an object of commerce, as 
before 1848. When Russia took 
possession of Bessarabia in 1812, 
she proclaimed the emancipation of 
the peasants, not in their interest, 
but to ruin the boyars. The pea¬ 
sants then left their habitations, 
and wandered over the country, 
seeking more fertile situations and 
land on better conditions. This 
disorganization of labour ruined tho 
Molcmvianboyars, uho couldn^ither 
cultivate their lands nor pay the 
heavy taxes wliicli tho Russian 
Government imposed upon them. 
They were consequently compelled 
to sell tlicir lands, and tlio ^cater 
part of them emigrated from Bess¬ 
arabia to Yassy. When these lands 
had elianged hands, the Russian 
Government adopted another tone, 
compelled the peasants to settle, 
and re-established serfdom \ they at 
the same time abolished the schools 
in which Rouman was taught, and 
allowed Russian only to be taught 
in futui'e. But the Bessarabian 
chugs tenaciously to his language, 
and prefers to remain ignorant 
of reading and writing if it is to 
be at the expense of his mother 
tongue, and the Muscovite schools 
arc not crowded with pupils. 
Notwithstanding the Bunenngs 
which the peasantry of tho two 
Principalities have endured in pre¬ 
sent and in past times, they are 
strongly attacned to their country ; 
they alone preserved their language 
ancl the name of Rouman during 
the ccntuiT of Fanariot oppression, 
when the Wallachian boyars basely 
joined with the Greeks in contemn- 
mg their name and race, so tluit at 
one time the word Rouman came to 
bo synonymous with peasant, and 
was used as such even by the native 
boyars. This bad feeling, however, 
lasted but for a short time, and now 
that the society of the two provinces 
has emancipated itself from tlfo 
trammels of tho Fanariots, national 
sentiments are predominant. 

To conclude, the wants of the 
Rouman population may be very 
shortly summed up: they require 
and ask only to be reinstated 
in the rights granted thorn by 


Sultan Bayazid and his succes¬ 
sors. The Sublimo Porte requires 
nothing more from these provinces 
than what is contained in these fir- 
mafts, which, but for tho pressure 
exercised by Russia, supported, by a 
Fanariot party in the R’lncipalities, 
would never have been infringed. 
All the treaties between the Porte 
and Russia which have been inju¬ 
rious to the right and interest of 
tho two Principalities, and of the 
Sovereign paramount, from that of 
Kutchuk-Kainarjy down to that of 
Balta-Liman, have ceased to exist 
since the declaration of war. Yet 
the Organic Statutes arc still in force, 
and the population have as little to 
say with respect to their Govern¬ 
ment as during the time of the Rus¬ 
sian occupation. The occupying 
army, indeed, has changed its name 
but not its character; it has become 
more odioutt to all the classes of the 
Moldo-Wallachians than ever tho 
Russian army wtlf^ But lei tho pro* 
vincea be administored by princes 
faithful to their obligations and to 
the real interests of their couutir- 
men ; let the National Assembly be 
convened, and the Organic Statutes 
revised} let the autonomy of the two 
provinces bo restored to tbcm, un¬ 
fettered by a Russian proconsul or 
by any other who mtfy dcsirS to 
imitate him; and the government 
of the Hospodar, by attending to 
works of public utility, and the 
p^uul reform of tlie statutes regu¬ 
lating the contributions in labour 
and produco of the peasant, will do 
more to ameliorate his condition, 
and along with it the prosperity of 
the provinces, than can be expected 
from the plans produced by diplo- 
mfttists at Vienna, ready prepared 
from their experience of the wants 
of France and England, but without 
regard to the condition of socie^ 
in tho provinces; and w'hich, if 
carried into execution, would disor¬ 
ganize the social system, im* 
poverish the proprietors withoiS cor¬ 
responding bonetit to the mass of 
the population. It must also be 
remembered, that though the boyars 
are a small class, the proprietors of 
the soil are a very numerous one, 
who must be reckoned ^vith, and 
any measure that alf med them 
would throw a serious weight into 
* the scale of that insidious policy 
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which has so often arailed itself 
of the jealousies existing between 
one class and another. 

Such are the legitimate aspirations 
of ^eBoumans I if thc}^ have another 
hoi)e, it is that they may see their 
brothers in Bessarabia rc-uuited to 
them. They hope shortly to see the 
allied arms carried across the Fruth. 
They know that thoTi'eaty of Vienna 
secui’cd the freedom of the mouth of 
the Danube, and that so long as 
Ismail remains in the hands of the 
Bnssiaus, the new treaW will pro¬ 
bably be no more falthfufiy observed 
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than the Treaty of Vienna has been. 
And they cannot forget that in 1812, 
in order to draw Bussia into her 
^liance, England pressed the Porte 
to cede Bessarabia to Bussia;—a 
cession which the fortunes of war 
had not made ncccssai^. This ne¬ 
gotiation was the first in which our 
present Ambusador at Constanti¬ 
nople took part: that he may have 
the good fortune to live to see the 
reversal of a measure lie once advo¬ 
cated, is the sincere desire of every 
Boumun. 


SONNET. 

Hope. fi 
.Ah 

Thou dost wear an alter’d Trow, 

TiSjii art ffOiing up on hiffh, 

With an angeCa mien. —T. W. » 

‘ TTOSE!! Hope! my heart is dying, ai*t thou dcadP 
-11 My heart is dying from a poison’d shaft j 
And even Faith is flown since thou art fled.* 

But when I <*aird her, mocking Memory lauglit. 

And when 1 call'd again at utmost need, 

Madness tlirough midnight gluriKl with i iger-cye! 

* Hope! Hope! yet hoar me, if tliou art indeed 

God’s angel comforter, and cannot dip!' 

She came, as I lay bleeding yester evorf; 

• A gloW, without shadow, fell around: 

She looked . . . then turn’d her large wild eyes to Heaven, 
As if she coidd not keep them on my wound; 

I, clin^g, saw that fear witli r^iure blending. 

And following her gaze, beheld Faith rcdescencling. 

Mahy J. J. Bebs. 
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TRISTRAM SUANDY OB THE CAXTONSt 

I N tUo present article it is our object to enter upon a comparison of the 
merits displayed by the popular romance of The which it is 

the fashion to represent os introducing a new element into tho principles 
of norebwriting, and os forming the basis of a new scliool, distinct from 
that of the preceding age—with the immortal but eccentric fiction of 
Lawrence Sterne. We shall discuss the question iviilt the strictest impar* 
tiality: wo shall bear in mind that a consiclerable latitudo has been allowed, 
1 )^ traditionary practice and presumed consent, to writers commanding 
high reputations for originality, in borrowing from tho thought and inren* 
tion of a preceding ago; andwo rcadily^ admit that such a liccnoo forms 
an inevitable condition of the progressive character of literature. But it 
will bo seen that there is a iloint from which a lino of domareation must be 
drawn, in order to separate the world of constructive originality from the 
ncihei* world of copyism j and we shall endeavour to point out to which of 
these two spheres of existence The Caxtons, on the one hand, and The Life 
and Oj)inion» of Triulram Shandy on the other, may bo said to belong. 

To Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton we readily concede—what indeed it 
would be superfluous to withliold—the first rank on either side of the 
Chn^nol in point of imaginative power, since the death of Walter Scott, and 
of bran^ois Ucne de Chateaubriand. It is no dispraise to any man to say 
that he may not have equalled the celebrity of Goethe, of Schiller, or of 
Klopsvock; or that ho may not have aspired to rival the traditions of 
the great Scotch novelist. The originality displayed by Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton has pcrlmps been rather of English than of European cliaracter. 
Eor his plots, for th<f genius, and tho dominant ideas of his mind, wo 
search in vain for any exact prototype among the literary characters 
of this country. But if wo extend our survey only -so far as into 
France, we find a striking parallel to this seeming idiosyncrasy. 
Between tho historical novels of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton ana those of Scott 
we see indeed a very marked distinction. It was the character of the one 
to describe the social life of different periods of history; that of the other 
to portray great historic catastrophes, the fall of empires, of dynasties, 
and of great cities. 

When, therefore, wo compare Waverley, or Ivanhoe, or Woodstocih, 
with The Last Days of RompAi, The Last of the Barons^ or The Last qfthe 
Tribunes^ we find tho distinction uneouivocal and complete; and wo are 
thence apt to acquiesce in the plausilHe^conclusion, that tho one class of 
fictions possesses the same claim to originality with the other. If we look 
for parmlela to the historic romances of Seott, in tho literature of modem 
Europe, we find that our search haJ been unprofitable and vain. But if 
we pass over into France, wo find the almost exact parallels to tho histo¬ 
rical romances of Sir E. B. Lytton, which have succeeded the historical 
romances of Scott. We need only mention such works of as 

the Last of the AhencerrageSt by m, de Chateaubriand, who had intro-, 
duced into prominence, contempo^neously with Iho rise of Scott, what we 
may term the tragical order of tho histoncal romance. Nor is it difficult 
to find the key to much of that melancholy and shadowy cast of tho^ht, 
if we may so speak, which pervades many other of the fictions of Sir E. B. 
Lytton, in the dreamy character of Bousseau. 

That the interfusion of these foreign' elements into what Germany 
are commonly called the * Bulwer Novels,' was marked by gree^ talent, and 
^ great mastery in their application |o other, though chi^y cognate sub¬ 
jects, no man, probably, would be found so devoid of taste and perception 
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aa to deny. Nor is the reality of this claim to high repute less strikingly 
evinced in the fact that, during a period of not less than twenty years between 
lus 6rst e^ort and the publication of The Caxtonst the celebrity of Sir Edward 
' Bulwer Lytton has been steadily progressive, though assailed on eveiw side 
by the rivalir of a host of novel-wfiters, in an age to*which works of notion 
appeared to have grown an absolute and inherent necessity. 

Such, then, was the character of the reputation secured by this eminent 
and gifted au^or, j>rior to the publication of The Caxtont, we were then 
told that the imagmative literature of this country was to undergo a signal 
change; that the age of historical novel-writing had definitively passed 
away. Such a premetion, no doubt, was in a neat measure true, and the 
abandonment for some six or seven years of that character of imaginative 
writing, implied a repudiation of the principle it had involved. 

We were next presented with * A Family Portrait,* termed, as we have 
seen, Caxtons. ^]hat novel has probably been now read by nearly 
every educated nan in this country. Few, on the other hand, of the pre¬ 
sent generation, we dare say, have ever perused Tristram Shindy, ^at 
illustrious fiction has nearly expired through its complete antagonism to tho 
taste and spirit of the present age, nor should we wish to witness a revival 
of the principles on which, in an evil hour for the celebrity of the author, it 
was composed. But we think it just to a great i/an, whosevery memory has 
well n^;n passed away, to show the influence which he must claim in any 
clumge or renovation in the imaginative literature of this country, which may 
be hereaftm* grounded cm Ihe idiosyncrasy of The Caxtona. W e shall there¬ 
fore dbchaige this duty by demonstrating the connexion of the two romances, 
and by showing how ^ that humour, how all that eccentricity in domestic 
life, how all that amaxing talent in portraying character, which we now 
re^ in The Caxtons, exist—identical in kind, though far superior in degree 
•—in lAfe and Opiniojis ofTS^iram Shandy. We have searched in 
vain through the preface to TJie Caxtons for any statement acknowledging 
the extensive, inoeed the almost total, obligations of the author to the 
original genius of Lawrence Sterne. Sir Edward might fairly have conceded 
this acknowledgment to an accomplished predecessor for whose turn of mind 
he evident^ has so strong a sympathy. We may add, that he could also 
have affoi^ed to have done so. but since be has not, we undertake to 
supply the omission, and we feel persuaded that he can scarcely quarrel 
with an act of justice which he has himself neglected to perform. 

So for, indeed, are the prefatory remarks annexed to The Caxtons from 
acknowle^ing the existence of any such obli|»tions, that their tenour 
inspires the general reader with the conviction that the work which they 
thus introduce to the public is one of the most original productions of 
creative fancy. We will quote from the preface in question the ohserva- 
timis bearing on the originality of The Caxtons 

If (says Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton) it be the good fortune of this work to 
possesn any interest for the novel-rea^r, that interest perhaps will be but little 
derived from the customary elements cn fiction. The plot is extremely slight; ^ 
incidents are few, and, with the exception of those which involve the fike or Vivian, 
such as may be fowid in tiie records of ordinary lift. 

Begirded as a novel, this attempt is an experiment somewhat apart from tire 
jnevioos works of the Author: it is the first in which hnmour has bemi employed 
less fr>r the purpose satire than ’in illushafion of amiable charaoters; it is the 
first, tooi^ in which man has been viewed lees in his active relations with the world 
than hrtflTrepose at his own hearth; in a word, the greater part of the canvas has 
been devoted to the oompletimi of a simple Faitilt Piotubb- And thus, in any 
i^peal to the sympathies of Hu human heart, the common household affections 
occupy the pUtM of those livelier or larger passions which usdaSy (and notunjustfy) 
amigate the f oregro u nd in romantic composition. 

Now we readily acquit the author of any intention to mislead the 
public; butwefeeleoB^Uedtoe^thatcuchobsemtiMietMidtomapire 
tbi-reader lAb prenosseeriona in favour of the work direetly at variance 
.with fbet. nhen, Iher^re, Sir Edward ehenoteriaei this coneeptioik* at 
ai| eo^erimfBt ocnewhat aput firom^the prerioue vro^ of the autiicr^* 
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tile public naturallr underetaiid tbat it introduces a new elemrat into 
novel writing. Wnen» again, he observes ^at * it is the first in whieh 
humour has been employed less for the purpose of satire thui in illustn- 
tion of amiable characters/ readers necessarily suppose that this norehy 
holds good not onl^r gainst the previous works of the author, but also 
against the compositions of other writers. When, moreover, he speaks 
oi it as * the first that has viewed man at his own dmnestic hearth.^ th^ 
adopt tlie same construction; and so on in regard to tiie other pecfuliarities 
enumerated in the preface. Now it is obvious th^ there exists every 
possible distinction between a writer who creates a now world of imagina^ 
tion, and a writer who can simply allege, in support of the originality of 
his work, that he has never been a copyist ^m a certain class of literature 
before. If, indeed, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton bad even been altogether 
silent in respect of the claims of The CaxtoTts tothe character of an original 
fiction, we would have surrendered to Time the task of vindicating the 
rights of Stemc to the greater share of its celebrity. But since the author 
hu willed it otherwise, and since The Caxtone has now been brought 
before the public in the shape of popular and cheap editions, it isbnly mir 
that its merits on the scorg of originality should be impartially discussed. 

In the first place, tbon.j^tis one of the peculiarities of The Caxlone, that 
the dramatis'persona almost exactly correspond to tho eccentric dramatis 
persona of Tristram Shandp. Pisistratus Caxton is, under a certain ineflec- 
tual metamoiphosis, Tristram Shandy himselfi^ Between the undents in 
the life of either there is, up to the period at which St^mp!! narrative 
ceases, a complete parallel. Then Tristram has a father, and so has Pisis- 
trains. They are both bookworms, both intended to be very learned men, 
both inordinate pedants, both osake use of nearly the same ludicrously 
pedantic expressions, which are just tolerable for their eccentricity Wjjien 
original, but which are not quite so tolerable when reiterated, and both 
Imvo the same characteristic and peculiar notions on matters of social 
Hfe. Austin Caxtoii is thorefiection of Walter Shandy. Again: Tristi'am 
wd Pisistratus each are possessed of a paternal uncle, Uncla-.Toby Shandy 
in tho one case, and dJnete Bohmd Caxton in the other. Both military 
men retired from active service; both retain the same passionfor every¬ 
thing militaiy; both sufler from tho cfiecta of a wound received in action, 
and both had fought in the war immediately preceding that of the periods 
into which the novels are respectively thrown. 

Yet more: the two yduthful heroes are each blessed with a mother^ 
Mrs. Shandy and Mrs. Caxton. They are botii the same weak and 
yielding chapters—both are marked by the same subserviency to the 
views of tiie lord and master of each. Moreover, the health of either 
famil 3 r is guarded over by a doctor, apothecary, or general practitioner, 
rejoicing in tho euphonioim name—in tiie ono case, of Dr. Slop* in tiie 
Other of Mr. Squills. The very selection of the names seems to spring 
from the same idea—that of apothecary’s drugs. Slop attends on the oirtfi 
of Tristram, is intimate in the Shandy household, and enjoys the after pre¬ 
rogative of physicking him whom he has attended on his natal day. 
We need not observe that Squills ifigures in the same threefold charaotex 
in The Caxtons. 

Once j^ain—^to descend to the inferior elements of the household. 
Young Tnstram and young B'isistratus have each d nurse—S]}sannah in 
the creation 4^ Sterne, and Mrs. Primmina by the copyism of Bnlwer. 
Mrs. P rimtoiTM is the same factotum and o(^deatial sup^intendent of 
the household in the nineteeifth century, tiiat Susanna had heeo. in 
tiie eighteenth; she dis^rges nearly the same functions, md more than 
once becomes tiie actor in corresponding inoid^ts. There is yet amidher 
parahel in the domestic economy of either family. Uncle Boland, m The 
Caakonst ia td;tended by a servant who had been a soldier engaged in the 
same eampoigns with nis master. If we turn from this ch|ranter in the 
modern novel to find its prototype in IHstram Skan^, we nail be ungn- 
larly struck by tiie exact eoRtspdndenee presented by the servant of , 
Unde Toby in that romance. He, too, had been a soldier, and htijM 
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served under his master, Toby Shandy, in the campairas of Marlborough; 
as ^Boland Coxton’s Bcrrant had done in those of Wellin^on. The 
names of these two soldier scrvants—Bolt and Trimr—are similarly mono* 
syllabic, suggest similar ideas of military habits, and correspond as much 
to each other's as to their rc^ective characters. Each is the nearly exact 
portraiture of tho other. We have scarcely even yet exhausted tho 
parallels among the dramatis personce of the two novels. But we need not 
go further. The CaxioMt of course, is not wholly devoid of now charac¬ 
ters ; but the principal ones are those in which we hate already pointed out 
an exact similarity w'ith the characters of Tristram Shandy. If, indeed, 
* no sort of variety had been introduced into tho latter romance, the public 
would scarcely have received it at all. As it is, we can only ascribe to tho 
supposition that tho splendid conception of Sterne has become nearly a 
dead letter in our own age, the extraordinary fact that The Caxtons should 
have maintained, as we believe it generally has maintained, the character 
of on original fietion. 

The arama, in either case, opens with similar incidents. The accouche¬ 
ment of the lady of tho household, and the consequent birth of the hero of 
the tale, form the first scene at once of Trisiram Shandy and The Caxtons. 
Mrs. Shandy is attended by Susannah and ^r. Slop: Mrs. Caxton By 
their representatives, Mrs. Prinimins and hir. Squills. The father, in 
both instances, is summoned to behold his ofispring: be is aroused, on this 
occasion, in ^le Caatoifo, from an investigation into the origin of The 
Iliad (for which tlm author is apparently indebted to Mr.'Gpote), and in 
the work of Sterne from some cognate study. lie entertains the same 
sentiments towards his offspring in either case—a sort of neutralized com* 
pound of natural affection and a bookworm’s indifference to domestic hap¬ 
piness. Slop is hero described by Steme in the following words— 
* Ijnagino to yourself a little, squat, uneourtly figure of a Br. Slop, about 
four feet and a half perpendicular height, with a breadth of back and.a 
sesquipcdality of belly which might have douc.honour to a sergeant in t)^ 
Horse Guards.’ Sir Edward Bulwcr Lytton’s characterization of Mr. 
Squills, though somewhat less ^aphic, is substantiqUy similar. As soon, 
however,'^ the medical attendant could, in either case, be spared from 
attendance on the lady and her 'offspring, ho is found, whether under tho 
nmo of Slop or the alias of Squills, in the enjoyment of a jovial tete-a-tete 
with the fatlxcr, and under the genial inspiration of w'ino in the one case 
and of punch in the other! 

We might place some of these analogies in striking juxtaposition. 
Thus, in regard to the incident to which we have last alluded,— 


The CaxtonSf Vol. I., p. 8. 

'Tender creatures, those women,’ 
soliloquised Mr. Squills, as, after clear¬ 
ing the room of all present, save Mrs. 
Pnmmins and the nurse, he took Ms 
way towards my father’s study. En* 
countering the footmanj 'John,’ said 
he, 'take supper into your'master’s 
room, and m^e us some pun^, will 
Stiffisht’ 


Tiisiram Shandy, Vol. I., p. 57. ♦ 

In a word, my mother was to have 
the old woman, and the operator was 
to have license to drink a bottle of wine 
with my father and my uncle, Toby 
Shandy, in the back parlour. 


Br. Slop had been tlirowu from his horse on his way to Mr. Shandy’s 
house, and made his appearance covered with mud. As this incident 
appeared rather too prominently in the tale to be appropriated totidem 
verbis, Mr. Squills on this occasion is ifivested with the facetious variety 
V'of upsetting the punch over Mr. Carton’s person, and the host is as eficc* 
Hu^ly dren^ed with the liquid in^the one case, as the apothecary had been 
with the mud in the other. 


* We shoi^ state that the references to Tristram Shandy are taken from the 
edition of fShp, comprising tiie whole of the works of Sterna, in four volumes. 
Those from The CaaOens are from the ordinary edition in three volumes. 
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We next pass to the conrersatioz^maintained respectivery over thU 
bottle of wine and this bowl of pundi:— 

Tkt CcuetorUf VoL 1 ., p. zs. Trittram Shav^yf Vol. IL, p. 4z6. 

Who hnowa what may • * What signifioB it, Brother Shaady, 
be in store for you yet I Here's a heal^ said my uncle Toby, * which of the two 
to Master Caxton, and lots of brothers it is, provided it will but make a man 

and sisters to him I’ many, and love his wife, and get a few 

* £rntktr9 and niMertl I am sure child^l* 

Mrs. Caxton will nevbr think of such a * A few /* cried my father, 

thing, sir, ’ said my father, almost indig* rising out of his chair and looking full in 
nantly. * She's much too good a wife my mother's face, as he forced Tiu way 

to behave so. Once in a way, it's all betwixt hers and X>r. Slop’a*>'A few 

very well; but twiqe—and as it is, not children!’ cried my father, repeating 

a paper in its place, nor a pen mended my uncle Toby's words as he wi^ed to 

the last three days.’ and fro. 

This is certainly a cool appropriation. Nor is it easy to d^ny that the 
superiority in graphic character is idso on the side of the originality. 
The dialogue, too,nere falls, in either case, into classical allusions. Sterne 
draws an argument from Plato ; and the author of Tlie Caxtorn follows 
him with an argument from a much more common source—a M'cll*known 
passage in Homer. Tho i^ter novelist informs us somewhat ostentatiously 
that a certain passage in Iliad regarding the lUthym is to be found in 
Book XI.,—a piece of information very uninteresting to those who had not 
cared to mak^hcmselvcs aware of it before, and very unnecessary to those 
who had. ^fr. Caxton is then made to answer a question propounded by 
Squills, as to ‘ who were thoso Hithyse P’ apparently in order that the 
erudition of tho author might stand out in bold relief to the factitious 
ignorance of the imaginary apothecary! ' - 

We mention this, not os abstract criticism on The CaxionSt for which 
the period for ordinary reviewing has now perhaps passed aw'ay, hut in 
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demerits, is never so apposite as the original idea. When Sterne throws 
out classical allusions, he does so much as JohzLBon tells us of Milton in 
regard to Paradise not as forced, but as natural similitudes and 

ideas.’ The classical allusiozm in The Caxtons, on the other hand, are in¬ 
troduced in that unnatural, not to say awkward, manner which is the 
obvious and almost inevitable result of a determination to follow tho treat¬ 


ment of a subject by a preceding author. 

From the birth of Pisistratus Caxton, the narrative passes to his 
christening. Nor does this ceremony betray less of its originu in TH$tram 
Shandy than the preceding, dialogue. We cannot, however, afford space 
for long quotations t— 


TkdCaxtonSfYcA. I., 19. 

Mr. Caxtok. —'Barnes says Homer 
is Solomon. Bead Omeros backwards 
in the Hebrew manner.’ 

'Yes, my love,’ interrupted my 
mother, * but baby’s Christian zuune 1 ' 

' Omeros—Soremo — Solemo — Sola* 
mo.’ 

'Solomol shocking I* echoed roy 
zBotiier. 

'Shocking, indeed,’ said roy frther, 

' an outrage to common sense.’ 

My mother continued, after a short 
pause—'Arthur is a pretty name. 
Then there’s William—^Henry—Charles 
—Robert What shall it be, love f 

' Piristratus,’ said my &tber (who had 
hung fire till then), in a tone of con¬ 
tempt; ' Piristratus indeed r 
" 'K^traius t % very fine name,* 


Tristram Shandy. 

Your BOT^ your dear son, from whose 
sweet and open temper you have so 
much to expect—your Billy, sir, would 
you tot the world have call^ him 
Judas 1 . . . Would yon, sir, if a 
Jew of a godfiktber had proposed the 
name of your child (Solemo 1 ), and 
offered you his purse along with it, 
would you have cwsented to such a 
desecration of him 1—p. 60^ 

• e * • * * 

But of all the names in the universe, 
he had the most unconqueral)le aversion 
for Tristiam. 'No,' he would say, 
•* Tristram I the thing is impossible.* 

Andrew was sometbing like a negative 
quantity in algebra with him; it was 
worse, he said, than nothing. William 
stood pretty high with him, fre.— 
pp. 64, 6$. 
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0^ my mother, joyfully ; * Pisistratus ' He ihall be duistened Trumegiatus, 

Caxton. Thank you, my love. Pi^ brotker.’ 

tratus it shall be.’ * I wish it may answer,' said my 

Unde Toby, lisiDg vp. —^p. 336. 

So far BO like. O^ie Bimilitadto, however, does not ceaae here. Hr. 
Shandy and Mr. Caxton are equally annoyed at the result 


ylie Caxtont. 

Pour days i^rwa^^ on bis return 
from the liook'sale, t 7 my father’s in* 
expressible bewilderment, he was in¬ 
formed that 'Pisistratus was growing the 
very image of him.’ 

When at length the good man was 
made thoroughly aware of the fact— 
and it was asserted to be a name which 
he himself had suggested,—he was as 
angry as so mild a man could be. 

’ But it is infamous,’ be exclaimed; 
* Pisistratus christened! Pisistratus, 
who lived six hundred years before 
Christ was bom. Good heavens, madam, 
you have made me the &ther of an 
anadironism !* 

My mother bunt into tears; but the 
e'ril was irremediable. An anachronism 
I was, and an anaekfotUm, I mutt conr 
time to the end of the chaptej'.^l., p. 21. 


Trittram Shandy. 

[*My father,’ in this case Mr. Shandy, 
was in bed at tiie hour of the christening, 
the ceremony being pofbrmed at night, 
and in hast^ in consetquence of the 
illuftM of young l^tram. J 

’ No, no,’ said mj father to Susannah, 
' ru get up.’ 

’There is no time,’ cried Susannah. 

* Trisme^stus, ’ said tny father. ‘ But 
stay: thou art a leaky vessel,’ added 
my father to Susannah; ’canst thou 
cany Trismegistns in thy head the 
length of the gallery, without scatter¬ 
ing f f 

Susanbah ran with all speed along 

the gallery. ‘ Tis Tria-something,’ 

cried Susannah. 

’ There is no ChrufUan name in the 
world beginning with liis, but Tris¬ 
tram,' said the curate. 

’Then ’tis l^istramg^tUB,’ quoth Su- 
sminah. 

’There is no ’gistus* in it, noodle,’ 
replied the curate. 

So Tristram was I called, and Tfittram 
shall 1 beta the day of my death, —^I., 
p. 346. 


Sterne*s narrative thus continues, and suppli^ what may appear 
d^cient in the above comparison 


’ And what's the matter, Susannah ?* 

’ Th^ have called iho child Tristram, and my mistress is just got out of an 
hysteric fit about it. No, it was not my fault, I told him it was Tristramgistus.’ 

’ Make tea for yonrarif. Brother Toby,' said my father, taking down his hat; 
but how different mm the sallies and agitations of voice and members which a 
'esAmoB reader would imagine. 

’ Still, Brother Toby, there was one cast of the die left for our child after all. 
Oh Tristram, Tristram, Tristram I’ ^ 

Wbftt singular coincidences are these between the circumstances and 
mishaps und^ which' Tristram and Piristratna are respectively received, 
ffrst into the natural worlid» and thence into the communion of the 
Christian Church! We cannot, however, linger at this stage of the 
history of either, and must, pass to otlmr phases of character. We will 
than, the characters of Unde Soland and his servant Bolt, and 
see how far they are idantidal with Uncle Toby and his servant Trim. 
Sven if we write it becomes difficult to avoid a confounding of these 
oha^terSc through the stnxm similitude subsisting between thezn. 

Captain Tobv Shandy, t hen, and Captain Boumd Cartmi are, aa we 
inve elready said, retired offieera, who h{d both been wounded in battle, 
josd whose duvaeteristics are essentially similar. They both carry an 
inordinate love of military aftirs into the commonest interests of domeatio 
life, as is exemplified in such incidents as these 

Caxtoaa, Vd. IZ. Tristram Shanely, Z. 

Atths aouDd af word’hoMBP,’ *lhat is the menu that soaw of the 
Oaptaiu Bdaail stood mute, and rsisod bwest and flattest oeiaposttiens paw «ff 
his head quickly.—p.M. ^ Totiak tdd my naela one 

* What say you, then, Captain; up night) by 8iege«.*^ 





185&J Unde Boland and Uncle Toby. 


vitb our knapwcki sad <a with the 
msroh'f 

'Bight about £ece^’ mj uade^ 
08 erect aa a colunui. 

' Full in front of the enemy: up 
Guards, and at 'em !’ 

'England expects ereiy man to do 
his duty!' 


Hy uncle Toby looked bri^ at the 
sound of ^e word ti^e. 

* For my own party* replied Yorick, 
' I had rather dh^t five words point* 
bUtnk to the heart.* 

As Torick pronounced the wofd 
point-hlank^ Toby rose to say something 
upon projectilra,—p. 377. * 

[So a similar m|htary disquisition was 
commenced by Toby an mistddng the 
word * evolutions' for * revolutions.*] 


But 


ihen, Jiolrad and lol^ have each a siD^ular habit of wmatiing, and 
this idiosyncrasy of Boland is given with a circumstantiality which seems 
to imply a determination to subordinate all other considerations to the 
abstract love of copyism. The respective whistles, too, were both of 
military import: * LiUabullero,* that of Uncle Toby, being a ballad of 
watchwords used bv the Papists of Ireland in their massacres of the 
Protestants. Similarly, Uncle Boland’s whistle was ' Mdbrook 8 *en 
va-i-en guerre' Thus— . 

Th^ Caxtonif Vol. I. TritCram Shtmdyt VeL I. 


'My son, Boland,* said Mu Caxton, 
'has seen the Trevanions. They re¬ 
member us.’ • 

The captain sprang to his feet and 

began whistling—a hfu>it with him when 

he was much disturbed.—p. 131. 

• • « » • 

* Since our great ancestor invented 
printing,* said I, m^estioally. 

My uncle whistle *Malbrooh s'era 
va’t-en guerre* 

I had not the heart to plague him 
further.—p. 158. • 


Though it might have suited my unele 
Toby’s char^ter as a scddier excellently 
well, and had he, not accustomed him* 
self in such attacks to ■ whistle the 
' LiUabullero,’ Ac.—p. od. . 

* • * * * 

It was no inconsistent part of my 
tmole Toby’s character that ke feared 
God and reverenced religion. 80 the 
moment my father finish^ his remark, 
my uncle Toby fril a whistling * l^a* 
buUero,’ &c.—p. 185. 


We might continue these ' whistling * panUlels almost in infinitum. If 
we pass, however, to the characters of' Bolt * and ' IVim,* we shall not less 
clearly recognise our old friend the soldier-servant of Uncle Toby in one 
new acquaintauce the soldier-servant of Uncle Boland. Wo axe really 
delighted to find once more an eccentric character, who was at once tho 
solace and amusement of oui early years, and whom we had regarded as 
altogether defunct to tlie generu world. But it seems rather nard that 
when' we dgsire to resume these old traditions, and rather to find our 
friends alive again than to believe them definitively extinct—and to look 
upon friendshiiM cultivated in early life, according to the author of Harold, 
as being ‘ beyond the reach of laws and kings’—to have all these associa¬ 
tions trampled <m by a distinguidied moralist, swho had himself userted 
their ascendency alike over lex and rex I It is really too much to hare 
these old friends, so long csti^ge^ from the worla in which we dwell, 
brooght back to us as new acquaintances—as niter stran^rs, wholly dis¬ 
sociated from the recoUecrions of our past lives. We had long entertained 
sincerest regard for Uncle Toby and his servant Trim, forldr. Shandy, 
fi>r Tristram, and for Dr. S 2 <^. We mourned that they had passed away 
from tho world fiof w. When, therefewe, we learnt that they were alive 
again, we sought with the keeneeUpleasuxe the yoyful prospect of meeting 
t£«);i onee mote upon thk mde of the grave. Imag ine only for a moment 
oar disappointme^ vezation, and (hagrin, in fincting that tiiey ^d not 
condesee^ to recognise onr seqaaintaace—that we were, in fact, signally 
* cut ’—that they considered themselves a notch above us, and intended 
to dw^ henceforth in a very dififerent sph^. Our proffered hand was 
encountered wi^ a £c«mal bow, and like a certain elass of 4^o|^e who 
had begun life respectably enoo^ hut now, alas, held their r^ite on 
rather precarious con^tionB, they had each assumed an alias / Uaptain 
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Eoland de Caxton, to be called, indeed, by bis original appellation of 
Captain Toby Shandy, which he had altogether discarded! The thing 
was monstrous. The commonplace of Tristeam to be remembered in the 
face of the classical traditions of Pisisteatus. The plebeian Dr. Slop to be 
taken for the same man as the apothecary Squills, whose name was to be 
found on the rolls of the Tharmact^csia / These old friends are CTOssly 
insulted; they emphatically disclaim all such antecedents; ana for a 
certain time they figure on the theatre of social life as a delightful fapaily, 
devoid of all kind of pretence, and admissible into those select circles 
which are fflad to encourage clever and eccentric characters, provided 
only that they are not of spurious origin, that they have a tiw to the 
names they bear, that they know who their fathers and grandfathers were, 
and that both the one and the other were hand fide Caxtons. At length, 
however, inquiry is made into their antecedents; and itT turns out that 
they commenced life under the name of Shandy. Society expresses its 
regret ut the adoption of the alias in question, for it always entertained a 
deep regard for its old friends, the Shandy family. Society, however—in 
consideration of that natural eccentricity of character which had of course 
no more deserted Captain de Caxioa since he bad fore^ne his legitimate 
name of Captain Toby ^andy, than an Ethiopian woiud change his skin 
^ calling himself an European, and by wllicn, indeed, the Shandy and 
Caxton families were identified as one,—resolved still to tolerate the 
presence of the Caxton family, in spite of the *8lur thus resting upon them, 
within its select p^cincts. lint society especially hargaine/i that Captain 
do CaKt<m and his family should consider tlicmselves as no others than 
‘ Captain Tol^ Shandy and his family,’—that they might bear the surname 
and arms of Caxton if they preferred them to the surname and arms of 
Shaady,*-hut that they should regard their original introduction to the 
world the act and deed of Mr. Lawrence Sterne. 

This is, pexhaps, the best and briefest characterization that we are able 
to give of the true position of the romance termed The Caxtons in the 
world of literature^ If, in fact, its merits of execution had been less, its 
merits of originality had been greater. ^ 

We will now, if our readers please, resume the consideration of the 
parallels between the two stories, which the above description .of their 
relation to each other may, perhaps, save from becoming wearisome, as a 
continuous process throughout the present article. We pass, then, to the 
characters * Bolt' and ‘ Trim.* In point, indeed, of general character their 
identity is complete; and their actions themselves are marked by a very 
close analogy. They have imbibed in war and have retained in peace the 
same albpervading military passion with their respective masters. Uncle 
Boland returns to his old tower; and Dolt sets himself to work to make 
eve^thing as military in its aspect as possible. An old military saddle, 
used in action, an old sword, a brace of pistols, and some otner such 
implements, are displayed by him in an imposing manner as the emblems 
of war. If we recur to l^tram Shandy, wc find Trim similarly occupied 
in arranging his master's garden, with a view to the preservation of soi^e 
military manoeuvres in a limited acojgh (vol. i. p. 157), and facetiously con> 
steucting a couple of mortars out of a pair 01 top-b<x)t8, which, for some 
unexplained cause, had been asserted, like the saddle in The Caxtons, to be * 
heir<JOOins of the Shandy family. Thus, again, we read (Tristram Shandy^ 
vol. i. ^347), * the Corporal Tnm thought teiera was nothing in the world 
-so welt worth showing as the glorious works which he and my Unde Toby 
: had made,' Ac. So, in The Vaxtone ^ol. ii. p. 167) we read—*!^lt had 
caught the spirit of the thing; certainly he had penetrated down to the 
very i^sthos which lay within th^ deeps of Bolanas character.' And the 
narrative then states very much such military arrangements as were the 
work of Trim and Uncle Toby. 

We might,.in truth, fill tlie present stimber to overfiowingy and should 
assuredly have to discaH all other subjects oi disenuioot were we to follow 
out these parallels at their fiUl Isngta. ^ We , will passi then, to the cha- 
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racteri of Mr. Caxton and Mr. Shandy, in their relations respectirely with 
their brothers. Captain Boland and Captain Toby. 

Mr. Caxton and Mr. Shandy are similarly portrayed as bookworms 
and simulated philosophers. They entertain a similar aversion to the 
hobbies of their respective brothers. Fortifications, and other such sham 
military devices, formed the hobby of Toby; chivalry and aneestr^ pride 
(another phase of the same character) that of B^and. We shall see that, 
in either case, the brothers quarrel with each other on the subject of tnese 
very hobbies, and are similarly on theroint of a rupture of social relations 
in consequence of their dispute. Ine following quotation from 
Caxtons relates to a controversy between ^laud ana Augustine Caxton 
as to tbe descent of their family fhim Caxton the printer, or from an old 
family long resident in a parish in Cumberland, where there yet existed 
ancient records of a family of that name. The corresponding quotation 
from TrUiram Shandy has reference to Uncle Toby s sham fortifications, 
. which were ridiculed, as we have said, by his brother, Walter Shandy. 


The Caxiom. 

‘What is it you must believe in, 
brother,’ said ray father, coming up, 
‘ no matter what the proof agair^t you f 

My uncle was silent. 

‘ Ho will not believe in our great 
ancestoiTtbe printor,’ said I, maliciously. 

‘ Brother, ’ s^id the captain, loftily, 
‘you have a right to your own ideas, 
but you should take caie how they con¬ 
taminate your child.’ 

‘Contaminate!’ said my father; and 
for the first time I saw an angry sparkle 
fhtfh from his eyes. ' Change the word, 
iny dear brotlior.' 

‘ No, sir, I will not change it, to belie 
tlie records of the family.’ 

‘Becords!—a brass plate in a village 
church against all the books of the Col¬ 
lege of Anns.’ 

« * ft * • 4^ 

My uncle turned round, perfectly 
livid. ‘Enouffh, sir; 1 am insulted 
sufficiently! 1 ought to have expected 
it. 1 wish you and your son a very 
good morning.’ 

My father stood aghast. Tbe captam 
was hobbling off to the iron gate; and 
in another moment he would nave been 
out of our precincts. 

My father had now come up and 
caught hit hand, ‘What are aJl tbe 
printers that ever lived, and all the 
books that ^er were printed, to one* 
wrong to thy fine heart, brother Boland t 
Shame on me! A boohin'tweak pointf 
you know,' —p. 127. 


Trittram Shandy. 

Mb. Shamdy.—‘I wish the whole 
science of fortification, with its in¬ 
ventors, at tbe devil; it has been the 
death of thousands, and it will be mine 
in the end. I would not, brother Toby, 
have my brains so full of saps, minei^ 
blinds, gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, 
half-moons, and such ^mpsry, to be 
proprietor of Namur and au the towns 
of Klanders with it.’ 

My father, as you have observed, bad 
no great esteem for my uncle’s hobby¬ 
horse, for he thought it tbe most ridi¬ 
culous horse that ever gentleman rode. 

As soon as my fi^ther bad done in¬ 
sulting bis hobby-horse, he turned his 
head, without the least emotion, from 
Dr. Slop, to whom be was add^sing 
bis discourse, and looked up into my 
father’s face with a countenance so 
fraternal that it penetrated my fiither 
to his heart 

lie rose up hatlUyfrom hit chair, and 
seising both of my uncle T^by't handt 
as he spoke, * Brother Toby,’ said 
* Ibeg thy pardon; forgive, I pray thee, 
this rode humour,* p. 132. 


Fvu^ermore, it appears |^at the earlier and more lasti^ quarrel 
betweeii the brothers Austin and Boland Caxton, on the subject of the 
ancestral printer (vol. i., p. 113), also has its parallel in a simuar .quairel 
between wo brothers Walter and Toby Shandy, on the corresponding 
Bubject of the fortifications. 'While, again, Uncle Toby squanders his 
money upon sham fights, Uncle Boland is ^ually improvident in pur¬ 
chasing the old tower of the Caxtons at a price so largely above iU value 
as to reduce his income to less^than two per cent, on toe sum which had 
been bequeathed to him for investment. ^ ^ • 

All uiis similitude, again, is not festricted to characters: it extends 
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with which it abounded. The following companMn may perhaps serre to 
set the question at rest:— 


The Caxtone, Vol. n. 

‘Tat!* cried mj uncle, parrying the 
EnpHONSiCA with a masterly'A posio* 
nsiB breaking off); *if yon had 
done what I wished, I should have had 
more pleasure for my money.' 

W_-il_»__1_1_ 


Tristram Shandy, YoL I. 

If, on the contrary, mylTncleTobyhad 
not fully arrived at the period’s end, then 
the world stands indebted to the sadden 
snajping of my father’s tobacco<pipe for 
one ^ the neatest mcamples of that oma* 


My poor mother's rhetorical armoury mental figure in ontory which rbetio 


suppliM no weapon to meet that artful 
AP08l0PZBt8,80 she dropped the rhetoric 
altogether.—p. 383. 


ricians style the Aposiopbbis.— p. Z15. 

* * * * * * 


altogether.—p. 383. *Make this dash—’tis an Aposio- 

psais.’—p. 1 r6. 

Tlie capitals arc Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s own. 

Thus, again, we find indifferently in the two romances such words as 
JBpiphonema, Antanaclasie, CatastasU, Peri^itia, Protasit, &c. &c. &c. 
These expressions moreover (and -we readily stake our yeracity on the 
assertion) appear in either work, not casually or OQcaaionally alone, but lie 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Yallombrosa,— 

marked by no other difference than that which exists between a sort of 
humorous pedantry—which is not without its merit when original, but of 
which we must be allowed to say that that originality constitutes its <mly 
redeeming and tolerating feature—and a sort of pedantry which loses as 
well its humour as its originality by unacknowledged reiteration. 

There is another singer characteristic of PAiram Shandy. It con* 
tains a sermon, and a rerj excellent, serious, and practical sermon it is, 
such as Sterne could preach in his religious moments. We do not indeed 
find any imitation of this characteristic in The Caxtone, That ixuitati^ 
was reserved for ' Mt Noysl' ! 

But the character of * my father’ in either of these romances—that is. 


composition 01 a long and volummous work, mvoiving a vast amount ot 
book-learning and the consumption of an immense period of time. Mr. 
Cazton was engaged in a tedious ‘ refutation of Wolfe's monstrous theory* 
(p.'5), of which he had not completed fifty pages at the birth of his child, 
vter a period of ten months from the commencement of tlie enterprise. 

Shandy, o%the other hand, is engaged in the accomplishment of on 
equally labMious and voluminous conception, designed as a manual of 
instruction for his son. So commensurately do the two works proceed, 
that while the progress of Mrs Caxton’s b^k had been such as we have 
just described it, Mr. Shdhdv more than once expressed hia appi^ieasiojM 
that his son would he too old to profit by diis manual by the time that it 
should be completed. • « 

A«ain: let us commu'e for a moment Mr. Shandy’s TriHra-^esdia 
Mr. Caxton’s Great Book, Sterne writes 

In about three Tears, or rather more, my father had advanced almost into the 
middle dt his won. Like aU other writen, heust with ^fiaappoiataeuts. He 
imagiaed he ahould be able to bring whatever he had to say into to .small a couipaes, 
that wWn U was fistshed and bousid it mi^t be rolled up in my motbaris house- 
wils. Matter grows undmr our hands. Xet uo say; ‘Gome; TU write a 


that warn it waa fintahed and bound it mi^t be rolled up in my motharia houaa- 
wils. Mattar grows undmr our hands. Xet no say; ‘Gome; TU writs a 
duodeoisio,* ^ 

Every reader of The Oaxtoni recollects the alakost^terminahle period 

m ^ m m^m a.a a > .a a /a . A 










was subjected at the hands of the pablishsip» who mused to underialte thd 
xifk and fxpw of prii^g the wol^ egoept on eonditioiie destrootive of 
the scheme. 


185Q.] * The Oaastone' a Bamance of Sterne. 
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We might pnnae the points of analog between the two ohaiucters in 
queetijon at leni^ Thus Mr. Shandy gires his companions a. dissertation 
on the yiews of PdUtian respecting the conjugal origin of societj—on the 
views of Plato respecting lo ve ■ on those of Ficinus and VelasiBa upon the 
same question, It is needless to refer«to the pages of 2 %e Caxtona for 
cogna,^ discussions which are no doubt imh in the minds of the 
majori^ of its readers, and bear an unmistakeaUe impress at once the 
mind or Sterne, and of the treatment of such subjects m 7 }riHram Skancfy. 
Both writers, again, by a singular ooincidenoe, diverge from very alira 
subjects to discuss the doctrines of the Pythagoreans ; nor is the general 
similarity in the discussion itself much less etnking. So also there is a 
corresponding parallel between the strange conversatioa maintained by 
Hr. Caxton with Trevanion and Sir Sedley Beaudesert * on the sa&oa< 
bag,’ and one or two eccent^ conversations in Tristrom Shandy. 

These examples represent of course but a small proportion of the strik- 
ving analogies between the romance of Sterne and that of Sir Edward 
Buwer Lytton. It has been onr object, indeed, simply to take up some 
salient peculiarities in illustration of a general identity between the two 
novels, which neither the space at our command nor the attention of that 
at our readers', would enable us completely to folio#. Details of oopyism 
are scarcely possessed of any neat attractiveness to the general public, 
except in so far as they teild to the establishment of truth, and the 
rendering of justice to the celebrity of the dead. For these purposes the 
instances which we have already selected are sufficiently numerous to esta¬ 
blish the propqsition for which we contended at the outset of our present 
inquiry. And these instances, we believe, ore peculiarly just, whetiier in 
their application to Mr. Lawrence Sterne or to Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton; inasmuch as they occupy the mean between a great number of 
o&er parallels, on the one hand, lor which we have no space at command, 
and a small class of incidents, on the other, in which such parallels between 
the two romances are not discoverable. 

The CaxUmSi in fact, is a romance, not simply grounded upon The lAfe 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy ^ but embodying the dramatis personat 
together with the whol^ character, the spirit, the ecomitricity, and neariy 
all other attributes of that work of fiction, under jnst such a variation in 
its plan and incidents as is necessary to the reali^tion of the idea of a 
Modbbv Novbl. Thus, the introduction of such characters as Trevanion 
and Sir Sedley Beaudesert is a feature of this rcnnauce which has no 
parallel in Tristram Shandy. And we might mention one or two other 
personagM in tiie dramk, to which the same observation would equally 
apply. But it happens that all such characters are entirely subordinate 
to those principal cmea to which we have already found tiie exact parallels 
in the woik of Sterne; in the delineation moreover of which, nearly the 
whole talent and chaim- of the novel by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
consists. ^ 

It is, therefore, with sinoere rMret that we frel called upon to rocord 
our opinion that the work eutitlea The Caxionsfoa which the public has 
already bestowed so large a share ofpopularity, is, in its most essential cha¬ 
racteristics, seareeW a work of Sir Edward Bulwer Ly tton at^. Its whole 
idio ^ nerasY, whi^ has formed the basis of its celebnty, vsaishes at once* 
It is with the more concern that we brine tins fact nndor the consideration 
of the pu^c, inasmuch aa the autbmr & one of the most distinguished 
writers of ike age; and if appropriationa auch as th o s e—w hich we do not 
see how, with any justice to ihm dead, we can oharaeteriae by any term 
leas atro^ thAw that of pla^iari sas — fi re to be sanotioned by men holding so 
high an intrilectaal muik, what confidence are we. to repose m tiie hones^ 
purity of our Ikeratcre in ^ inferior grades P If tiiese things axe 
done in a green tr^whst sh^lw done in the dry? 

We ei^wt octt^ude the present observatioiiB without o&ring a fear 
words in regard to the merits Oi Tristram Shandy. We look aipen that 
iUnstriona romonee as, beyond afi-hompazison, the most eocentrid^ the most 
ori^nnl, if not tiw in omet res p eci a w most clever, <»£ all onr woj^ it 
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fiction. In one respect, no doubt, it may be considered as deficient. It 
bas no plot, no dramatic character; it denies all rules of historical perspec¬ 
tive. All those conditions and laws of the theorists of fiction, Sterne casts 
boldly to the winds. In this respect his hardihood and self-confidence 
appear more strikingly than the self-confidence even of Ariosto. There 
were few who could afiord to stake all upon such a hazard : and assuredly, 
if romances were to be written at this day upon such a principle, the 
talents of their authors would never command a perusal of so much as fifty 
pages of their contents. That Sterne wrote wnolly without forethought 
u consistently evinced by the whole internal evidence of his work; and 
would bo implied, indeea, if even the truth were only demonstrable by 
passages such as this,~* I have a strong temptation to begin this chapter 
very nonsensically V That such a mode of construction was a mistake on 
the part of the author, and an error in his design, is not perhaps to be 
controverted. But we very much doubt, on the other hand, whether the 
unpopularity of Tristram shandy, at this day, is attributable in any degree 
to the want of what may be termed ‘ artistic principles of construction.’ 
We tliink, on the contrary, that its novelty of design would render it a pleas¬ 
ing relief to the wearisome uniformity of tlio existing school of novel wTiting. 
The present proscription of Tristram Shandy is to bo sufficiently accounted 
for by its antagonism to the polished taste and the stricter delicacy of the 
nineteenth century. The strong infiuence o^ tbis change in the national 
character has already served to exclude other works which had stood the 
test of longer time, and borne the traditions of more extensive popularity. 
And although there is scarcely anything which can bo deemed immoral 
in the tendencies of Tristram Shandy, it could scarcely be expected that a 
work which did violence to the canons of existing tuto would maintain 
itself in an antagonism which had already overpowered the blaims of other 
and more successful rivals. 

And now, one word on Lawrence Sterne himself. Ho was bom at 


Clonmel, November a4th, 1713, the year of the Peace of Utrecht. Irish 
^ birth, he narrowly escaped being enrolled among the people of the Low 
Countries, hia mother having arrived from Dunkirk only a low days prior 


to that date. His sister hod been bom at Lisle in IVench Flanders during 
the previous year. Misfortune seems to have clouded the days of many 
of oternc’s immediate family., On the very day of his birth, his father, 
according to his own statement, ‘ was broke, with many other brave 
officers, and sent adrift into the wide world with a wife and two children. 
Hia eldest sister, Mary, died of a broken heart. She had unhappily 
married a spendthrift of the name of Weemans, of Dublin, who afbe^r be¬ 
coming bankrupt, ‘used her,’ as Sterne himself tells us, ‘ most unmercifully, 
and left her to shift for herself, which she was able to do but for a few 
months, for she went to a friend's house in the country, and there died.’ 
Sterne’s father left Ireland almost immediately after the birth of young 
Lawrgpoe, with his family, and went into Yorkshire to stay uith his 
mother, who lived at a village c^ed Elvington in that county. Within a 
year tho father again received a commission, and returned to Ireland; but 
ne appears to have been o^cred from place to place at very short intervals. 
He was sent first to Dublin, thence te Exeter, and to Plymouth. Finally, 
ho returned with his family to Ireland from the latter place; and they had 
a very narrow escape of foundering on their voyage. 

' Storim’s early days, indeed, appear to have been passed in all kinds of 
perils. His family had scarcely been reestablished m Dublin when, in 


regii 

ship 


course, given up for lost, killed, or drowned* and perhaps all the three, he 
was taken 4p vnthout having sustained the slightest injury. The story, he 
oen&if es,- is well nigh incredible 1 but it was well known, he adds, in the 
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district in which the accident took place. Hie poor people around him 
for many miles distant, flocked in hundreds to see the boy who had been 
rescued from almost inevitable death, as though for some wise and bene¬ 
ficent pur^e. With the sincerest admiration, however, for the high 
intellectual character of Sterne, it may 'gell be doubted whether such a 
fluttering hypothesis were altogether tenable; for although he was no* 
doubt a kind-hearted and benevolent man, he left behind him few other 
monuments of his industry and exertions than those which survive in 
Ti'Utram Shandy and The Sentimental Journey, 

Sterne went to school at Halifax when about ten years of age. His 
father had returned to Ireland in 1732, when he happened to discover a 
distant relation, who was a collateral descendant of Archbishop Sterne. 
They appear to have all determined to make the most of the discovery, for 
they immediately quartered themselves, according to Sterne’s own state¬ 
ment, on this hospitable third or fourth cousin, duringawholo year! The 
newly discovered relative (happily for all parties) was a wealthy man, and 
lived in an old castle, which no doubt was materially transformed by tho 
enlivenment afforded by a yoimg Irish family, of which Lawrence Sterne 
was a member. Once more the regiment was sent abroad again ; and at 
Gibraltar the Quixotic father was *run through the body in a duel, by a 
Captain The quarrel, Steme informs us with truly Irish non^ 

chalance, Ima originated in a llispute regarding a goose. But the Sternea 
enjoyed the charmed lives which a common proverb ascribes to the feline 
race. Tho father though ' run through the body,* recovered this shock to 
the laws of life«but at the expense, (and very naturally so,) 'of an impaired 
constitution.* He was Anally sent to Jamaica, where he died at length, in 
the year 1731, leaving his illustrious son at the ago of eighteen. 

Thcvdovelopment of Sterne’s mind appears to have been early and rapid. 
He tells us that while at school,' the ceiling of the schoolroom was new 
whitewashed; the ladder remained there, and one unlucky day I mounted 
it, and wrote with a brush in large capital letters, Lau. Stxbne, for w liich 
the usher sovcrely whipped me. My master was very much hurt at this, 
and said before me, that never shoiud that name be effaced, for 1 w'os a 
boy of genius, and he uios sure I should come to preferment.* Two years 
after his father’s death, in 1733. he was entered at Jesus College, Qambridge. 
He was then twenty. He gamed tho degree of B.A. in 1730, that of M.A. 
in 1740. He went to York, and obtained the living of Sutton, in the gift 
of one of his uncles. In 1741, he married a lady for whom he had conceived 
an affection which tho laidy reciprocated in an almost romantic degree. 
Between the formation of the acquaintance and the marriage, she became 
consumptive, and every notion of matrimony was then abandoned. ' My dear 
Laury,’ she said to him, * I never can be yours, for I verily believe I have 
not long to live, but I have left you every shilling of my fortune.* ' Upon 
that,’ adds Sterne, ‘ she showed me her will. This generosity overpowered 
me. It pleased God that she recovered, and I married her in 1741.* ^ 
Sterno appears to have entertained notions of a peculiar chwacter, and 
which would scarcely be regarded as tenable ifl these days, in regard to 
that species of political warfare which is now conductou by the press. 
T^ewspapers no doubt were very inferior organs a century to what 
they ^re at this day.' But Sterne entertained an imconquCTable aversion 
to what he called writing 'paragraphs in the newspaper’ on political 
subjects; and this aversion was not grounded, it appears, so much upon 
an abstract distaste to the empi}oyment, as upon tho notion that !he office 
was ' beneath him.* His uncle, who had presented him to his living, and 
soon afterwards made him a prebepHary 01 York Cathedral, was a violent 
political partisan, and discovered in his accomplished nephew the talents 
of an inestimable immphleteer. ^ But Sterne was immovabla'’in his reso¬ 
lution, and so deepQF offended his patron-kinsman that a total estrange¬ 
ment between them appears to^ave ensued almost immediately after ue 
refusal had been given. So de^y did this disappointment rankle in the 
breast of the nncle, that * he became,’ in Sterne's own words,' idV bitter^ 
enemy.* Our author then turned farther preferment to nis wife’s 
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rektionB, who psoeured him the additional liying of Stillin^n. Sterne 
now set up for a pluralist. An amusing compact, indeed, had been fonned 
between 1 ^ wife, before her marriage, and relatiTe who was possessed 
of the advowson to this liTing, that if she married a clergyman, the dower 
p which she should reoeire at his^ands should be the presentation of her 
huaband to this incumbency on the occoirence of the next vacancy. 

I remained (says Sterne) twenty years at Sutton, doing duty at both fdaces. I 
had &en very good health. Books, pamting, fiddling, and shooting were my 
amusements. Am to the squire of the parish, 1 cannot say we were on veiy friendly 

twms; but at Stillington the family of the C--s showed us every kindness : 

’twas most truly imreeable to be within a mile uid a half of an amiable family who 
wm ever cordial mends. 

In 1760, Sterne went to London to arrange the publication of the two 
first volumes of THstram Shandy, the first edition of which had appeared 
at Tork in the previous year. This extraordinary work appeared in 
nine volumes, which must certainly have been of diminutive size. 
The Sentimental Journey, the author’s last production, appeared in 1768, 
which was the year of his death. His sermons were chieny given to the 
world in earlier life; and the other works, which are of less interest, were 
^thumous publications. The autobiographical memoir from which these 
facts are chiefly taken, appears to have been composed aboutpix months 
before his deam. ^ 

In 1162, Sterne went abroad, and visited France before the conclusion 
of the Peace of Fontainebleau. Two years afterwards he began to be 
sensible of the influence of time, although he was then scarcely more than 
fifty, upon a constitution which nature had never endowed with great 
elasticity or strength. Accordingly, in 1764, he proceeded from France 
to Italy in search of health, but returned to his living in Yorkshire without 
having derived any lasting benefit from foreign scenes. Here he remained 
up to 1767, when he quitted Yorkshire for the last time, to publish the 
Sentimental Joun^, of which his travels on the Continent had furnished 
the conception. Ij^ly in the following year, we are told, he began to 
regard his days as numbered upon earth; * and, with the concern of a good 
man and the solicitude of an affectionate parent, devoted his attention to 
the future welfare of his daughter.’ He was then lodging in Old Bond- 
street. He there ^adually sank, less under the force of mitive disease 
than of a shattered constitution, and expired on the i8th of March, 1768, 
at the of fifty-five, death closing[ on the retrospect of a life which 
exhlbitea the most striking contrasts in its incidents and oharacteristics; 
and the manner in which ^ licence of his writings was viewed by many 
of his contemporaries, who, with the {generation that preceded them, had 
bowed to the stern virtue of Addison, is shadowed for& in the lines,~ 

Yet what thoogh keenest knowledge of iPMikmd 
Unseided to him the springs that move the mind, 

What did it oost him t Ridiculed, abased, 

By fools inmflted and 1 ^ prades aoensed I 

In his, mald/Bader, view thy future fi^te, I 

Lika him demise what 'twere a sin to hate. 

Here, then, we stop. If we hav9 done anything to bring befeve our 
readers a fairer appreciation of the genius of Steme, we shall m satisfied. 

^ To one who, by the adoption of a style of writing wholly antagonistio to 
* the taste of the present a^e, has excluded himself its popuuurity, and 
has rendwed a work whieih might have the manual of all time, the 
possession and the study of few, a tribute of justice is peonliarly due. 
We believe we have redeemed the pledge which we offered at the outset 
of the present observations, to record that justice fittlhfiaUy upon either 
side. For the talents of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton we hiare the fuliast 
appreciation and the sinoerest respect. It is, however, our <^eet simply 
to revive the memo^ and the claims of Lawrenoe Steme. We shall there* 

. fore abstain from ofiWing criticism on the <^er produotiMts of the Uvi^ 
novelist. Hor indeed do any considerations of justice to the dead call in 
the same diegree for such an extension of the present subject; although it 
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miglit not be difficult to trace the pen which has delineated some oF the 
finest historic scenes that appear in the different works of Sir £dward 
Bulwer Lytton to pens on the other side of the .Anfflo^Frenoh Channel. 
There are other objects for which onr journal was cfuled into existence; 
and we shall bo glad if the author of The Caxtone can offer any other 
solution of the present question than that which we have been com¬ 
pelled to record, placed as we have been by him in the dilemma of the 
patriarch—'Me words are the words of Sterne, hut the voice is the voice 
Mulwer. 


A FEW MEDIEVAL PAINTEES • 


^HE attention of the loyera.of art 
A appears to be somewhat forcibly 
directed at the present time to that 
period in its history when, amidst 
the decaying elements of Pagan 
civilization and luxury, a school of 
painting arose, mysticid^and ascetic 
perhaps at times, and bctrayhig the 
feebleness of youth, but still fml of 
the noblest promise—the child of 
Christian faith; having its origin in 
that seed so small and apparently so 
contemptible, which was eventually 
to spring up into a mighty growth, 
and to spre^ abroad its branching 
arms to heaven, overshadowing aU 
the peoples of the earth. Justly do 
we regard that period with no com¬ 
mon interest. Justly do we gather 
into our bosoms as a aacred thing 
every symbol it may picture, ana 
an^^ the smallest truth it may t^h; 
for at that eventful epoch in mui's 
history such a revolution, or rather 
regeneration, was effected in national 
and individuid life, in literature, and 
very particularly in the fide arts, as 
the world had never known before 
and can never know again. When 
we say that a school of painting then 
arose, we do not intend to assert 
that the means and appliances which 
are necessary to express the artist’s 
meaning were in any way improved 
for some centuries. ^ In fact, that 
technical sldll' by which the painter 
developes his thought declined with 
the declining age. But the thought 
which he enressed was in every 
way totally mfierent. It was alto- 
getner anbther art. Pagan art haff 
^n inimitably successful in the de¬ 
lineation of form. It had given the 
varied expressions of passion, of 
hope, and of fear. 3nt through the 
marble of antiquity no solita^ ray 
gleams forth or that sublimest part 


of man which is not of the body, of 
the intellect, or the heart. Christian 
art employed itself with onressing 
the emotions of the soul, ana it could 
never be wholly lost thenceforth till 
all its work was done. The ruthless 
rage of Iconoclasts might tear down 
and scatter to the winds; and the 
still more dangerous friendship of 
Medicis and ^rgias might for a 
time divert it from its path. But 
still with humility and a childlike 
reverence it pursued its way. From 
the gloom of the catacombs it 
emerged into the light of day, and 
was Installed amid the magnificence 
of stately basilicas. It crossed the 
Alps, and penetrated the forests of 
Germuiy and France. It strove, 
but unsuccessfully, to g^ a footing 
amongst our wild Saxon forefathers. 
Its steady advance may be compared 
to the progress of tliat ficty cross 
immortuized by our Northern poet, 
which was sped by an unbroken 
chain of swift messengers through 
deep morasses and over mountain 
heights; when the foot, which had 
trodden the clastic heather wet with 
morning dew, clambered wearily up 
the steep hillside, which the slant 
Ta,yb of t^e evening sun bathed in 
rosy light, still the cross w^as not de¬ 
layed on its mission by individual 
'weariness, but, transferred to a fresh 
and eager messenger, pursued more 
vigorously its appoints course. 

Of the early history of phristian 
art, unfortunately we know but 
little. The vehicles employed were 
not generally very endurable. Italy 
was Tor many ages the scene of con¬ 
stant devastations; a torrent of 
Northern barbarians incessantly 
pouring over the Alps, and stagnat- 
mg in her fruitful plains. And, 
above all, subsequent niglect and 


* ffistory of Chri^ian Art. By F. Bio. London: Bosworth. 185^, 
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inddenee hare suffered much that the catacombs of Some all that we 
was spared by Goths and Yandals to desire to know of Christian painting 
fall mto irretrieTable decay, and and sculpture during its first rudest 
perisL We cannot but ezpreH pur ages, must be sought.* The con> 
gratitude, therefore, to any one who noisseur will find nothing to admire 

has eliminated and sifted facU which there. All is dim, shapeless, and 
bear on the subject, and who pre- barren, as regards the material and 
Bents us with a dear and vivid pic> the expression. The pleuure and 
ture of those dark and obscure ages, the thought will be subjective rather 
In Hio’s Christian Art we bare a than objective. He who looks for 
somewhat enthnsiastic, but pic- correct form and outline—for tho 
turesque and spirited, delineation of delmeationof natural objects in any 
tbc progress of painting from the way faithlhl to nature, will not there 
second to tho sixteenth century, find what he seeks; yet there is not 
The common division of painting one single little relic but speaks of 
into schools destroys iu some mea- the indomitable fortitude—thenobi- 
sure the unity of tho narrative; and lity of soul—the love which is puri- 
we cannot but think that a coup d’ceil fied and exalted through suffering— 

of the suHcct would be preferable iu of those who kept faith and 
a work or no great size, and not em> fought the good fight in the dark 

bracing a wide range of topics, anil Voodstained days of old; of 

Some of Bio’s opinions must, of thc^e to whom, nntil Constantine’s 

course, be taken cum gram; espe- time, the description St. Paul gives 

cially that whereby he advances the of still earlier martym may well be 

Bomano-Christian sebool at the ex- applied—they were stoned, they 

pensc of tho Byzantine, which was were sawn asunder, were tempted, 

undoubtedly the fountain-head of were slain with the sword; they 

Italian and of all Christian art, more wandered about in sheep-skins and 

especially in its technicalities ; for goat-skins, being destitute, afHictcd, 

Byzantium^ until 1204, had not been tormented. We should expect, in 

"attacked by any foreign enemy, examining the works which the early 

whilst Italy was a constant prey to Christiaus have left us in the cata- 

devastation and ruin. We do not combs, a grqpt number of them being 

find an equal measure of attention decorations of their simple tombs, 
devoted to all the schools of painting wo should expect to find memonals 
which played a prominent part in or hints of tliosc fearful scenes of 

the first sixteen centuries. iNor, in- suficring through which they were 

deed, does the author profess to give passing daily, as through a baptism 
a history of the art. He principally of fire. There is especially some- 
treats of painting as one form of thing in tiic artist-mind which leads 
Christian poetry: and considers it it to select the objects on which to 
'in the period of iU development, direct its skill from the common 

as the imperfect, but progrcBsive, nature that surrounds it, feasting its 

expression—the voice, as it were, of love upon that, beautifying and 
the nations of Europe, before ^e adorning the simplest things of that 
formation of their language.* It is nature with a thousand symbolisms 
evident that he regards tho mystical and fancies drawn fromits own inner 
school with greater, favour tlian he c consciousness. And it is a pure and 
accords to the others; but we must healthy exercise of the inteUect and 

entirely disagree with him when he heart so to do. We are all, iu fact, 

colls naturdism ' thMpreat element affected in a grater or less degree 

^jOf decadence in arw Altogether by the persons and things around 

book will be a charming com- us. Wetakomuchofourtonefirom 

paoion for tho art-traveller in Italy; <them. It would not, then, ^eem im- 

more especially with reference to probable that in adorning the tombs 

those pictures which date iro^ a of their brethren, many <n whom had 

pre-Baphaelite origin. sealed the faith with tneir blood, the 

Amid the subterraneous shade of early Christian artists should picture 

* Mao^ of tb« tombs in the eataoombs have been rifl^ and tiie relies removed ^ . 
to the Gallma Li^idaria in the Yatimp. Our conclnsione with respect to early V 
Christian Art must necessarily be drawn from inspeo^on ot the wc^ of Bosio and 
Bottari 
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some OTeni in the mark’s life, and 
particidarly that last and greatest 
erent which had constituted him an 
object of deep affection, almost of 
Teneration, to them and their chil¬ 
dren for evermore. But we do not 
diswver any traces of the kind. The 
entire range of subjects betrays an 
utter forgetfulness of self, jiioif 
thoughts are occupied with higher 
things than the vicissitudes, and the 
plo^nrcs, and pains of those bodies 
which are the sport of elements, the 
prey of the worm. There are no 
allusions to the enemies who were 
daily torturing and persecuting. If 
the voice of nope and expectation 
finds escape and expression at all, it 
is only through that universal love 
which embraces humanity ip its 
arms as one individual man; in 
the noblest aspiration, in the looking 
for that time when not their own 
particular wrongs shall be redressed, 
but when all the perplexities of 
mankind at lm*ge shall lie solved; 
all the distractions of the world re¬ 
conciled } all suffering cease; all 
happiness be perfected. 

It is evident that with the first 
Christian painters, art was not 
imitative, xhey did not regard the 
labours of their pcncif os works 
of art at all. They did not seek 
for skill in design, or beauty of 
colouring. If with a few rude 
touches they can set forth some re¬ 
ligious doctrine, to elevate or com¬ 
fort the souls of men, it is enough 
for them. Against the sensuous 
representations of human beauty, 
in which pagan artists had revelled, 
they would revolt as against an un¬ 
holy thing. Their whole attention 
appears to be absorbed in the won¬ 
drous mystoy of the redemption of 
fallen man; and ^ey love to picture 
any and everything which mayl^ar 
relation to that. The resurrection, 
too, was another favourite subject; 
symbolizedl^theBaieingof Lazarus; 
W Jonah; by the Betum of the 
Bove. T^ rude sketches in the* 
catacMnbs constitute in fact a cycle 
of Bible iUastrations, allegorical 
rather than historical. Commencing 
with the Fall, they picture the k- 
demption of manund through its 
y prophetical and typic^ aspects. 
Above all, the Besiurection wm the 
subject on which ^ose early painters 
dwelt with deepest love and 


devotion. It was the focus to which 
all the rays of their heart converged. 
Th^ are never weary of representing 
in tneir simple manner the Good 
Shepherd couecting his sheep; or 
he is going forth into the wilderness 
to seek and save that which was 
lost. In tliat and kindred parables 
they found a comfort and a peace 
which was denied to them in this 
world. 

But when Christianity became 
the religion of the empire, Christian, 
art had no longer any need to hide 
itself in the secret places of the 
earth. It was employed now in 
decorating the vast basilicas of Eomo 
and Constantinople; and it iiscd tho 
endurable vehicle of mosaic, disco¬ 
vered in the rcig^ of Claudius. The 
subjects too winch it treats of wo 
rather different from thoro which 
the artists of the catacombs had 
loved to pic/turc. We now find the 
figure of Christ placed in the sanc- 
tuaiT; and frequently the Apostles 
Paul and Peter, the buttresses of 
the Church. Of course if we look 
for any authentic pictures of our 
Ix)rd, none such exist. Legendary 
accounts there are, dating from the 
thi^ and eighth centuries, the one 
giving an Asiatic, the other a Euro¬ 
pean type; and if any ci^dit is to 
be attached to either, it will be, wre 
presume, to the description given 
W John of Damascus. The early 
Byzantine and Bomon pictures of 
the Saviour, as of the Madonna, 
are invariably dark and sombre in 
colour; and this can scarcely be 
accounted for by the effect of tinie, 
as wo know that the fair portraits 
of Madonna by Cimabue and 
(jiotto were at first considered 
strange and untrue. But it would 
^eem that we are in tontionally barred 
from any knowledge of thp person 
of Him * who spake as never man 
spake." One or two, indeed, of the 
early fathen have alludeik to the 
subject: Tertullian says with refer¬ 
ence to it, iVe a^ctu ^uidem ho- 
nestw .... Si inglw'tvs, si igno- 
hilist mens erit Christus. But the 
lips 5f l^angelists and Apostles are 
sternly silent on the point; and 
al^ough prophets and seers of old 
time may have declared ^hat *H’e 
bath no form nor comeliness; and 
when we shall sec Him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire Him ;* 

b2 
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yet perhaps it would not he just to 
put a literal interpretation on their 
words. They stoc^ as a man stands 
in the blackness of night; lodking 
out i^on the east, where the gloam* 
ing dawn tells of the sunrise, vet 
knowing not with certainty whether 
that sun shall come amid the fury 
of tempest or in the glory of a calm 
and peaceful day. 

We must not forget that at this 
time appear the first traces of that 
Mariolatry which was destined 
afterwards to play so important a 
part in the religious art of Italy. 
&ut in the realization of such sub- 

t 'ects tliere is a great difference 
)etween the Byzantine and the 
Koman mind: the imagination of 
the Western artist is comparatiTely 
healthy and pure; thatoftneEastem 
is feeble and debased 
Whenever (says Rio) we meet with a 
Madonna of a blackish hue, dressed in 
the Oriental manner, with pointed and 
disproportionately elongated fingers, 
bearing a deformed infant in her arms, 
the whole painted in a style much re¬ 
sembling the Chinese; or a Christ on 
the Cross, which would seem to have 
-been copied from a recently exhumed 
mummy, did not the streams of blood 
which flow fh>m each wound, on a green¬ 
ish and cadaverous body, announce that 
life is not yet extinct; in both of these 
cases it may be affirmed, without fear 
of mistake, to be a work conceived by 
Greek artists, or executed imder their 
influence. In all the productions of the 
Romano-Christian school, the Roman 
costume is pretty faithfully observed in 
the figure of Christ, and in those of the 
apostles and prophets; and the Virgin 
herself is constantly attired as a Roman 
matron ; whilst the same personages in 
tlie Byzantine representahons are^ne- 
rally enveloped in heavy and magnificent 
garments, me choice of which has been 
determined by a taste at once Oriental 
and bai'barous. * 

There is no doubt that ConstantU 
noplo exercised a ^eat influence on 
idl the.Tudc art of this period; on 
ii^uence perh^s of evil rather than 
of good. Her Iconoclastic emperors 
endeavonred indeed to uproot and 
exterminate it; but as in most other 
instances with which wc ai^ ac- 

a uainted, persecution only fanned 
^at flame mto a fiercer glow, which 
night h^ve flickered and expired if 
neglected and left in peace. Every¬ 
where Italy roCe in arms against 
Leo the Isanrlan, who had com¬ 


menced a crusade againet the plastic 
arts. Those monks who escaped 
flrom the hands of that savage tyrant 
were received into the many monas¬ 
teries which the popes caused to bo 
prepared for them; and in the 
peacefhl quietude of those secluded 
abodes pidsued their wonted occu¬ 
pations, especially that of painting. 
Thus they disseminated the art, and 
with it, unfortunately, their Byzan¬ 
tine taste. Psintingitselfwas rapidly 
decaying and dying out in Italy, it 
made a few inefiectual struggles for 
progress, which we trace through 
the MSS. of the period, and the 
mutilated mosaics m the basilicas. 

It perished however, and gave no 
sign. We cannot hut consider it 
strafe that the l^zantine artists— 
the descendants of those old Greeks 
who lived in an atmosphere of beauty 
which coloured their every thought 
and action—should have lost in a 
few ages all perception of the beau¬ 
tiful ; and tlmt the mantle of grace 
should have descended on the shoul¬ 
ders of the painters of Italy, in how¬ 
soever small a measure. Yet so it is. 
Tho twoBclioolsof artareantagouistic 
in this particular. The superiority of 
Italian artists may perhaps be atlri- 
huted to Ihat growing inclination 
towards image-worship, first pub¬ 
licly recognised by Gregory the 
Second, which in tho Council of 
Trent burst into a mighty flame. 
Men would naturally wish the ob¬ 
jects of their devotion to be grand 
and majestic; or at any rate for 
that devotion to be quickened by a 
sense of tho beautiful. But the arts 
may be considered to have become 
efiete in Italy about the commence¬ 
ment of the ninth century. 

The seeds of art, swept onward 
by the< current of civilization, were 
not destined to be lost to man. They 
found a resting place in rocky 
ground, ^t is trne; in a somewhat 
sterile and stubborn soil. But the 
Teutonic mind was not the less fitted 
to foster and nourish thorn, because 
it was practical, energetic, and 
active. 

It may pOThaps be a nootod point 
whether this impulsive ipovemcnt 
amongst the nations of the North 
originated from their intercourse , 
with the more polished citizens of'^ 
Constotinople. It seems probable 
ihtCt it commenced before the time 
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of CWI^ma^e. And, at any rate 
Grecian art did sot ezerciae mooli 
influence oTer the German mind* 
With the artiatsof Byzantium, paint¬ 
ing, as wo hare seen, assumeda form 
of asceticism. But with a young 
and ardent people, who were prac¬ 
tical rather than contemplative, the 
natural bias of their minds would 
lead them to prefer the historical 
mid dramatic form of treatment. 
Christian art seems to have taken 
a Arm hold on the hearts of the 
great Frank nation; and the Old 
Testament aflbrded them a wide 
field on which to develop their skill. 
Unfortunately the climate north of 
the Alps is not voir favourable to 
the i)reservation of works of art, 
especially of paintings. Many of 
the of that period have now- 
ever been handed down to us ^ all 
their pristine freshness; and by these 
we may in some measure determino 
the power and «kill of the painters 
of the age. They appear to have 
been by no means contemptible in 
their own peculiar province. Anew 
vehicle too is lued about the tenth 
century. Painting on glass begins 
to employ the pencils of many 
artists; and this art not only served 
to enhance the beauty of the great 
Gothic piles, but it alse tended to 
instruct the common people in Old 
Testament histoiy and the great 
truths of religion. Often indeed 
Segnius irritant animos demissa per 
aurem, 

Quam quee sunt oculis sabjectafiddlibus. 
But still it may be a matter of doubt 
how far the uninstructed yet reli¬ 
gious mindis penetrated by the objec¬ 
tive teaching and inspiration of art; 
or if it be aflected at idl, whether 
the stream of thought is alims 
dire#ed into a healthy channel-, 'we 
are of covuite speaking of art in its 

r bolieal and mysti^ forms. Of 
power of pamting to convey a 
plain truth of &ct, and that in a 
more diiMt and simple way than 
wor^ eouldt or of the high value 
of art as acting upon an educate^ 
intellect and heart, none can doubt. 
So too its rays will ,we hope, in time 
illumine the poor pale plants of this 
age, over which the tangled forest- 
growth of neglect has spread, w^n 
f education shml have done something 
to lop, and prune, and organize. 
8k^ in the arts appears to- have 


received a more solid reward than 
fame. Themonasteryof St. Gallin 
Switzerland was a notable school, 
Where two calignphio painters hod 
acqi#ed celebrity os early as the ninth 
century, and where the traditions left 
by them had been collected by the monk 
Kotker, who cultivatod poetry and paint¬ 
ing with equal success; by the monk 
Tutilon, who was at once punter, poet, 
musician, carver, and statuary; and by 
the monk John who was invited to Aiz- 
la-Gbapelle by the Emperor O^o to 
paint an oratory, and whose services 
were aftdtwards rewarded by the bi¬ 
shopric of Lihge. The union of high 
eocfesiastical dignities with pre-eminence 
in the cultivation of art was still more 
frequent in the eleventh century, a 
period of redoubled activity for those 
whose imaginations had been paralysed 
by the expectation that the end of the 
world was approaching. Heldrio and 
Adelard—the one abbot of St Germain 
d'Auzerre, the other abbot of St Tron 
—were celebrated in their time as paint¬ 
ers of miniatures; and his episcxmal func¬ 
tions did not prevent St. J^rward, 
Bishop of HUdesheim, from punring 
with ^ own hands the walls and ceil¬ 
ings of his church, and from forming 
pupils, who afterwanls accompanied him 
to the courts whither he was sent as 
ambassador. We alsd &id that his 
successor, Oodeschard, founded a school 
of painting in his palace, an example 
followed by the Bi^op Paderhom; 
while the monk l^idmon, after having 
employed his pencil in the decoration of 
a great number of convents, took his seat 
as a mitred archbishop on the archiepia- 
copal throne of Saltzburg. 

Like a small aud silvery rivulet, 
which rises in some highland moun¬ 
tain and pursues its devious course; 
now widening out as it passes 
through the vmleys into a still and 
glassy pool, and now resuming its 
hu&ble i|^ay, a little rivulet once 
more, till it becomes fed with many 
streams and broadens into the 
* proud, sweeping river; so the course 
of the stream of art in Italy is some¬ 
times almost hidden from view; 
sometimes a more skilful painter or 
school arises for a time, and then 
passes away and leaves no worthy 
successor; but still the art is never 
wholly lost, and now in the thir¬ 
teenth century it has passed the 
rocks and the quagmires, and travels 
forward on its tranquil aud ma¬ 
jestic journey. 

, We have good authorlfy for oon- 
Bldering the thirteenth century as 
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the foundation and root of all art. 
Schools then arose simultaneously 
at Pisa and Siena» under the painters 
Griunta and Guido, who were still in¬ 
deed trammelled by the Byzas^c 
method and trautions; but at 
Florence the fetters of tradition 
were shaken off, and the names of 
Cimabue and Giotto fitly head the 
list of great painters who made that 
city not only the cradle, but the 
home of art. Wc cannot say that 
Cimabue was altogether free from 
the debased manner of Gre^ paint¬ 
ing. Undoubtedly he very much 
improved upon it. But his pupil, 
(^otto, broke from it, as it were, 
per galtum. Hot only have wc to 
notice the excellence of the artists, 
but also Uie joyous and healthy 
spirit which animated the people at 
tnis period. One of the suburbs of 
Florence received the name of the 


Borgo Alle^it or quarter of joy, 
from the enthusiastic delight of the 
multitude, who, taking advantage 
of the presence of Charles of Anjou, 
flocked to the house of Cimabue to 
inspect a picture which that artist 
had just completed. 

Pursuing the occupation of a 
shepherd, hut an artist at heart, the 
boy Giotto was taken from his wild 
native hills, and placed in the midst 
of the great city, beautiful and 
stately even then. Fancy how 
swiftly and deliciously the blood 
must have coursed through his 
yeins, as he saw for the first time 
the realization of those dreams 
which had haunted him, far away 
amid the lonely hills of Yespi^ano, 
in his early childhood. Doubt¬ 
less the shepherd-artist had drunk 
deeply from the enp of Nature, 
simple and wild as that nature was 
in ms village home. A landscape 
of valley and hill, of scorched grass 
and grey rocks, with here and &ere < 
a soUta^ fann and <mltured fields; 
such was the scene which snmmnded 
the boy. But above him the purple 
rcflled and gathered, and the 
setnim sun tingea them with burn¬ 
ing sire; and at night, whilst ho 
tended his flbek, the myriad e^es of 
heaven glanced and sparkled in^ 
hluc-black abyss of air. For the 
first few years of his life as a painter, 
Giotto seems to have divided his 
time betwc3n travelling about seek- 
ipg for employment and a smalt* 


workshop at Florence, where he • 
laboured at water-colour or tempera 
drawings. In fact, he turned his 
hand to any and everytlnng which 
bore relation to form and colour. 
His genius was soon recognised, 
and he was sent for to Borne, when 
he was about twenty years of age. 
He appears to have been a man of 
sound common sense, of a kindly 
and joyous disposition, and of deep 
religious feeling. The revolution 
which Giotto effected in art was 
indeed great. He entirely trans¬ 
formed it. The Byzantine element 
is no longer to be found henceforth. 
The greatest improvement he intro¬ 
duced was in colour, which had ^ 
been sombre and dark, but in his 
pictures it is bright, brilliant, and 
well massed. His chief pupils and 
Bucce^ors w ere Taddeo Uaddi, and 
Orcagna, *the Michael Angelo of 
his ^ 0 ,’ who cultivated with success 
sculpture and architecture, as well 
as painting. The artists of this 
age may be considered, in fact, os 
archite^ rather than as painters. 
The labour of their pencil was not 
an end in itself, but subsidiary to 
the decoration of their buildings. 
There is no doubt tliat Dante exer¬ 
cised a great influenco over the 
minds of Gjotto’s pupils. In the 
irincipal paintings of Orcagna we 
lave the Nine Circlee of jjell, 
lorrowed ideally from the Divine 
Comedy. But let us not forget 
that the minds of men were then 
generally imbued' with devotional 
feeling. 

The artist who felt conscious of bis 
high vocation, considered himself as the 
auzUiaiy of the preacher, and in the 
constant strug^ that man has to sus¬ 
tain sgiuDst his evil iDclinatioas, he 
always took the side of virtoe. This is 
not only proved by the delpty relijkms 
impress with whirii the snonumenti 
BtiU existing are stamped, but I find a 
more directVoof of U in these words of 
Buffalmaoco, oae of the sohdan of 
Giotto:—* We po^rs eoeapy our¬ 
selves entirely in tiaeixm v^ts on the 
walls and on the altars, m order th^ by 
fhis means men, to the great despite of 
the demons, may be more drawn to 
virtue and piety/ It was the same 
^irit of mutaid edification wfaieG pre¬ 
sided ev« the fiottidation of ^ eon- 


fratemi^ of pdnters eatabliahad in the 
year 1350^ under the proteotioa of 
Luke. Ihey held their periodical meet¬ 
ings not to oommunicata to each other 
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diicoTeries, or to doliberato on the 
AdoptMH of new methods, but simply to 
offer up thanks and praises to God 
Amid these pious i)reoccnpatlons, the 
studio of tho painter became, as it 
were, transform^ into an oratory; and 
it was the same thin^ with the sculptor, 
niuslcian, and poet, at this period of 
marvellous unity, when every kind of 
inspii'ation sprangfrom the same sonroe, 
and flowed instinctively towards the 
same end; from thence resulted also an 
intimate sympathy between the mrtists 
and the ]>eople, which manifested itself 
either with Ic^, as in the Madonna of 
Cimabue, or in a manner still more 
touching, as when the p^terBama was 
killed by a fall in the church of San 
Gimignano, and the inhabitants of the 
city came daily to suspend epitaphs in 
Latin or Italian over his tomb. 

We hare in this description a 
very clieerfiil picture of the state of 
the arts at that time. The people’s 
estimation of the artist resulted 
from a deeper feeling than mere 
admiration of his work. Pictures 
were then a necessity of tho ago. 
They filled a void in the heart; 
they quickened devotion, and formed 
fresh channels through which it 
might flow. This may indeed have 
tended to foster superstition, but it 
purified and ennobled art. 

We have now to notice the intro* 
duction of new elements into the 
arts of Italy. There is a gradual 
hut general breaking up of cud sys¬ 
tems and methods, or rather the 
feeble frame is strengthened by the 
infusion of fresh and youthful blood. 
Technical skill, which had been for 
the most part subservient to the 
thoughtwbich tho painter expressed, 
now assumes a prominent place in 
«the pictures of the century. And 
by improvement in technical skill 
w%meatt. A decided progress, not 
only in toe method by which the 
artist sets forA hia ideaa—inhis us^ 
of matenals and apphahees, but also 
in design and form* Colour perhaps 
rather lAt than gaioed ground in 
the century after Giotto ; but the 
artist is striving laboriously to 
picture as faithfaHy as he can fhe 
form and features of man. There 
is no sudden leap from mediocrity 
to perfection; progress of any kind 
is ever slow in its development. 
The solemn twilight gradually 
broadens into the dawn, and that again 
into the bright and cheerful day. * 


Portraiture now takes its place in 
tho ranks of art. Giotto had suc¬ 
cessfully painted the portraits of his 
friend Dante, and of some other of 
his* contemporaries; the artist had 
also introduced himself in one of his 

P ictures, in the attitude of prayer. 

'he likenesses of individuals were 
generally thus pictured, in a posture 
of devotional reverence, for the 
proudest an^the greatest wore not 
too great or too proud to bear wit¬ 
ness to their faith and openly to 
confess their Lord before men. 
Portraits were afterwards generally 
introduced into historical pictures. 
We may consider Paolo Uccello as 
one of mo first wlio set the example 
of this innovation. This painter is 
also noticeable for having com¬ 
menced a system of carefm lineal 
perspective, which had been before 
wholly neglected. To the study of 
it ho devoted his days, the greater 
part of tho night, and in fact the 
whole of his time and attention. 
His success was perhaps scarcely 
commensurate with his labour; but 
wo owe him no small amount of gra¬ 
titude, for having directed the at¬ 
tention of artists to an element of 
no little importance in art. What 
had been so happily commenced by 
Uccello was afterwards, in groat 
measure, perfected by Pietro della 
Francesca, who studied perspective 
Bciontiflcally, and laid down many 
excellent rules for the guidance of 
future painters. The entire want 
of perception with regard to chiar* 
oscuro, exhibited by the Byzantine 
artists, 1ms not hitherto been im¬ 
proved upon by the artists of Italy. 
But in the frescos of Masolino, in 
the Cbapcl of tho Carmine, executed 
about tno middle of tlie fifteenth 
century* we find a well-balanced and 
correct system of light and shade. 
It is at ODCO evident, to aiw one ex¬ 
amining tile pictures from the 
Chapel of the Carmine, that much 
ground has been gained by the 
Quattrocentisti paintersTin perspec¬ 
tive, in chiar* oscuro, and in design. 
But a new influence is id be exer¬ 
cised on art, and painters are to be 
axp(»ed to no common temptation. 

As to the moral effect of the patron¬ 
age of the Medici, which commenced 
in the fifteenth century, it is not 
dlfiicult, we think, t# assign it its 
proper place. The Medici are said 
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to have fostered and protected art. preyed on the struotore, and hare 

So does the upas«tree extend its entered upon tho fruit of their indns- 

hranching arms, to shade and to tr^. We, of a later age, who have 

protect, but it also blights and de- witnessed what ma^ be called ^r- 

stroys all that comes within reach fection, if to anything human wat 

of its baneful influence. The art name may be applied, in the reali* 

which the merchant-princes of Flo- aation of form and of colour in the 

rence encouraged was wholly an ir- fine arts, though we may feel 

religious art. On what subjects do inclined to smile at those abortire 

we find them employing the painten productions of the infancy of paint- 

whom they assembly at their ing, should vet remember that there 

court P Sensuous representations is nothing ludicrous, that there is 

of the human figure, pagan deities, much very precious in any work, 

the loves of tho gods—such are the however faulty, on which a human 

objects which these enlightened heart has lavished the wealth of 

patrons loved to accumulate about its love and its devotion. The 

them; to discover an antique statue freshness and purity of the dawn 

or a classical manuscript, to emen- seems to linger lovingly with those 

date, and write Ciceronian Latin— old painters still. A halo of grati- 

this is the serious business of their tude and of kindly thoughts en- 

lives. The painters whom they pa- circles their nieniory, os in their 

tronized were expected to prostitute simplc'^pictures a golden halo sur- 

their art and talent to this newly- rounds the head of saint or prophet; 

revived paganism. The time was for out of their labours all modem 

however not wholly ripe for the de- art is developed, all that pleases the 

velopmcnt of inndeliiy, at least eye and grat^es the heart on our 

amongst the middle classes. A few walla and in our galleries. Hegard- 

of the painters of the age may have ing painting as the art of imitetion 

grovelled in the mire of paganism oiuy, the names of Giotto, Pietro 

and sensuality, but for the most part della Francesca, Masolino, Lippi, 

they passed through it immaculate and Masaccio must ever be remem- 

and pure. It was reserved for more bered, as of men who walked in a 

skilful artists but less pious men to path almost untrodden of any be- 

deny that faith, the assertion of fore them~a path which brought 

which was the glory and the boast, them severally nearer to their desti- 

and the very purpose of all art in nation^as of men who gave a most 

Italy, up to the sixteenth century, impulsive onward movement to art. 

Christian art was shaken and over- Hicbness of colour, breadth, form, 

thrown, but it had not yet received light and shade, and perspective,— 

its deathblow. The introduction for all these, wc are in some mea- 

of^enre painting, and the fact of dc- sure indebted to them, for they 

coration being transferred, in great first experimentally studied the 

measure, from the churches to the necessary elements of painting., 

palaces of the wealthy and groat. And our osteem and regard for these- 

must be considered as elements of early artists cannot but be increased, 
decadence. * when we remember that with most 

One by one, with care, toil, and of them painting was noi merely a 
assiduity, the corner stones of the profession or an amusement. It 
foundation of painting were laid. *was something far higher and nobler. 
The early labourers schemed and It w'as the expression, however im-^ 
worked with a childlike humility perfect, of a living, pracU||4 faith., 
and faith^ and others have im- 
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* T that a sketch of the present 
state of the Dutch army will not 
prove entireW devoid of interest. 
In the first place, all information on 
military afiairs in the present war* 
like times has a claim to our serious 
attention, and, in the event of a pro¬ 
longation of the war, it is of no small 
importance to be able to form some 
just estimate of even the most 
trifling weight to be thrown into the 
scale on either side; in the second 
place, the days of misrule in the 
War Office at home seem likely to 
be drawing to an end, and many 
useful lessons may bo picked up 
abroad, even in the smallest states, 


to sec introduced in England. 

We shall thus give in the present 
paper a succinct account of the state 
of the Dutch army as it now exists, 
and of the expense at which it is 
maintained, and we shall particu¬ 
larly direct our readers’attention to 
the way in which military officers 
are educated and promoted in the 
Ketherlands. All the details we 
give are drawn from official sources, 
and we can answer for their being 
perfectly correct. 

The peace establishment of the 
Dutch army is as follows: 

I. Hinistbt Q7 Wab. 

Consisting of the Minister at War; 

salary.i2,ooofl.* 

Secretary-General . . 5,ooofl. ' 

1. Bureau qf the Secretaryi hi 
head of which is a referendary, with 
22 subordinate civil officers, enjoy¬ 
ing salariea fkom 6oo to 3000 florins 
a-year. 

2. Bureau fbr ike * BeteomeV^ 

and Military the 

control of a fiekTofficer, assisted by 
3 captains and 5 first lieutenants, 
with 18 civil officers. The offi¬ 
cers, besides their fiiU pay, with 
an extra allowance from 300 to 
600 florins; the other have 

salaries varying between 000 and 
2400 florins. 

3. Bureau of ike Artillery,’--- 
Directed by a field-officer and 2 


captains, with 5 clerks or assistants- 
and allowances as above. 

4. Bureau of the Engineer Corps, 
—Likewise under the orders of a 
field-officer, with i captain, 3 first 
lieutenants,and7 assistants, civilians. 
Pay and allowances os above, except 
one designer and engraver on a 
salary of 1200 florins, and a second 
designer with 1095 florins. 

5. Bureau qf Administration.— 
At the head of this bureau is a fiold- 
officcr of tho military administra¬ 
tion. Under his orders are—i cap¬ 
tain, I captain quartermaster, 2 
Bub-inten<Wts (second class), 4 
lientenants (qnartermssters), and 
14 clerks. Pay and allowances as 
above. 

6. Tk£ T(mographical Bureau.— 
Superintended by a field-officer, as 
above, with a staffi of 14 designers, 
engravers, and printers. 

7. Bureau of the Inspector^Gene^ 
ral of the Medical iScruicc.—-Con¬ 
sisting of s clerks, under the ord^ 
of the inspector-general, on salaries 
varying oetwoen 730 and 1300 
florins. 

Besides these officers, there is 
a captain, charged with the daily 
service of the ministry and tlie 
necessary staff of porters, messen¬ 
gers, Ac. 

The sum total of thd annual ex¬ 
penses of the ministry for the whole 
army, amounts in round figures, as 
nearly as possible, to £1,000,000. 

II. Thb Staff {Groote Stif) 

of the armv contains— 

I. The field-marshals; 

*2. Su^h other high dignitaries as 
the King may please to appoint; 

3. The aide^de-campsy orderly 
and other officers on the personu 
staff of his Majesty, the Princes of 
tho Blood Boyal, Ac. 

III. The Gekebal* State 
is composed of—1 lieutenant or 
major-general; 1 colonel; 3majors; 
p captains—3 first class, 3 second 
and third class; 6 first lieutenants. 

The highest pay (of tho general) 
is 55oofl.; the lowest (of the first 
lieutenant) x40ofl. 


* The Dut^ florin or gnUder is equivalent to is. 8 d, of our money. 
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The oiOccrs are aeleeted from the 
various arms of the service. 

IV.— Pbovincial and Local 
Staff, » 

consisting of—i lieutenant-colonel, 
or major-adjutant, in each of the 
ten provinces; 9 colonels, lieute¬ 
nant-colonels, or majors—local com¬ 
manders ; 10 captains and 16 cap¬ 
tains second class, or lieutenants— 


local adjutai ^; and a certain num¬ 
ber of porters, at the fortress gates. 
See. 

V.— ^Milztabt Intbndants. 

Of these there are altogether 0 
intendants, ist or and cl^4 and 
sub-intendants, idem. They take 
rank from captain up to colonel. 
The highest pay is 40006., the 
lowest i6oofl. 


VI.— Msoical Sbbticb, 


Is constituted as follows: 

1 inspector-general (colonel or major-general). 


1 lidutenant-colonela, 
4 majors, 

34 first-class captains, 
50 first lieutenants, 

50 second lieutenants, 


Chief, or first, second, and third-class 
medical officers, according to the rank 
they hold in the army. 


Apothecaries, 26—captains, first or second lieutenants, bat without the epaulet. 
Veterinary surgeons, 16—captains or lieutenants, with the epaulet. 

First, second, and third-class pupils, veterinary surgeons, of which only first 
and second class are paid. 

All these officers have same pay as the corresponding ranks in the army. 


VII.— Eotal Militabt 
Academy.* 

Wc shall have to speak more at 
length of this establishment when 
we treat of the milita^ education of 
the Dutch officers, l^he staff con¬ 
sists of some 50 officers and pro¬ 
fessors, besides a numerous corps 
of non-commissioned officers, See., 
and about 300 cadets. 

VIII.— ^Infantbt. 

The Dutch infantry is subdivided 
into—The staff: i rcriment gre¬ 
nadiers and jaaere (rifios), 8 regi¬ 
ments of the line, i battalion of 
instruction, i general disciplinary 
depdt for punishment, i recruiting 
dep6t for colonial troops. 


The Staff of the infantry con¬ 
sists of the inspector-general of that 
arm (Soooil. a-year), of major- 
generals commanding brigades, 
and of infantry officers not belong¬ 
ing to any regiment, but detached 
on special services, such as at the 
War Ministry, at the Military 
Academy, Seq 

* A Beoiment of Infantby con¬ 
tains 4 battalions and a dep6t j each 
battalion has 5 companies, and the 
dep6t consists of two. The nominal 
force of the regiment is as follows: 
91 officers ana 483$) non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, musicians, artificers, 
rank and file. The latter are sub¬ 
divided as follows; 


Volunteers 


Conscripts 


f One year with*the regiment. 

Six we^ks ditto . 

On furlough . 

Beeenre. «. 


896 

698 

698 

Z400 

700 


439 ^ 

Non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, ... 437 


0 ^ 

.Aa'the number of volunteers is establishment scarcely'^eeds 8c^ 
acaibely ever anything like complete, men to each regiment, 0| gbou^onis* 

it has to be made up by conscripts, sixth part of the grand iiraiD ^ 
and the eflectire force on the peace It is (^ou^tea that in 

* Hitherto Royal Naval and kClitary Academy; as the cadets for the navy 
received their cleromitaiy instruction likewise at this institutiM. They are hesos- 
.fiorth to be ihstructed cn board a frigate^ li^ tp for that purpose at the ^eawe- 
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wer the Dutch could brine into tho as complete M poeeible, but ie still 
field about 40*000 foot. The cadre far below what is ^ed at-^riz.. 

A Mn • a . - _ * 


of officers in each regiment is kept 


Begiusictai:. Staff. 

• Pey-n. 

I ooloDel . 4000 * 

1 lieutenant-colonel ) commanding r ... 3000 ( 

4 maiora . S battalions 1 ... 1600 


4 majors 
X captain ... 


battalions 


4000 ’ 

3000 (with the depM.) 

1600 

i^ptain ... ... ... ••• ^adjutantsf **• ' 

5 first or second lieutenants i ^ 1... i)ooor9oo 

3 first lieutenants ^ quartermasters 4 ... 1000 

3 second lieutenants J L ... 800 

I captun (magadne-master) 7 .. x6oo 

Tho 22 companies of the regiment, including the dep6t, are officered as 
follows:— ■ ' 

Pay—FL 

22 captuos, first, second, or third class... 1800, 1600, and I400t 

2$ first lieutenants . 900 

25 second lieutenants . 800 


The non-commissioned officers are paid, according to their rank, from 
one shilling and eightpende doun to thirteenpence a d&y; corporals 
sixpence; privates iivepencc. 


IX.— The, BatAlion op Ih- 

STBUCTIOK. 

The object of the formation of 
this battmion is to educate non¬ 
commissioned officers mid quarter¬ 
masters for tho army. Its quarters 
are at Kampen, where there are 
very large barracks and schools. 
It IS commanded by a lieutenant- 
colonel, or major, assisted by 27 
officers, and an ^e<|uate staff of 
subordinates (no civilians). The 
officers have besides their regular 
infant^ pay, an extra allowance of 
3oofl. mr field-officers, and x5ofl. or 
loofl. for subalterns. About 600 
young men are educated there for 
the army. 

X. —The DisciplikabV Dep6t 
FOB Punishment 

is commanded by a major, with 10 
officers of inferior rank under him. 
Its quarters are at Woerden, an<^ 
it ^nsists of men from all the 
regiments of the line who have mis¬ 
conducted theottdres, and are de¬ 
tached tiiere for a certain time for 
punishment. 


XI.— The Colonial Becbuiting 
D|p6t 

is stationed at ffirderwyck, on the 
Zuyder- 2 ee. Its object is to obtain 
troops for tho colonies, that are 
officered in the same manner as the 
rest of the army. It is commanded 
by a lieutenant-colonel, with 13 
officers under him. The rocruita 
are drilled there, drafted into the 
different colonial regiments, and 
shipped as soon as they are fit for 
service. 

Xn. —The -Abtillbbt 

has a staff, 1 regiment of field 
artillery, 3 regiments of heavy ar¬ 
tillery (siege train), i regiment of 
horse artillery, i corps of ponitm^ 
niers. 

The Staff of the inepcctor- 

generah on a salary of 65oofl. (in 
time of war increased to 8ooofi.), of 
the officers detached on special ser¬ 
vices—^to the military a(^emy, to 
the arsenals, &c., and acting as 
magazinq-mastera. 

One regiment of Field Artillery 
consists of the regimenial staff, 10 


* !nie officers’ pay in Dutch ssrvico is always fixed at so much aanam/ 
they reenve it monthly. Kon-commisaioned officers and prirates are paid by 
the day. * 

f Skven^-one capt*im of Uxe infiantry, the eldest in rank, are first-class captains ; 
the 70 following, secoiid-clsss; the rcsaaining 70, third-class captains. The pro¬ 
motion and rank is not confined to the regiment, but extends over the whole ans« 
so that the officers are .otmtisually beiqg ifaiftad, as a vacancy ocEurs, frinn one 
regiment to the other. • 
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companies, i company’ of the Lim¬ 
burg Contingent, uod i dcpdt com¬ 
pany, to serre ii batteries of 8 
guns. 

The nominal strength of the 
regiment is officers and 2553 rank 
and file, of which, besides the 
officers, only 323 are mounted. 

The eflectiTe force kept up 
scarcely exceeds one-third of the 
nominal amount. The pay of the 
officers and men is a trifle higher 
than that of the infantry. 

One i'eaiment of Sieye Artillery 
has, besioes the staff, 12 companies 
and 1 dep6t*company, to be aug¬ 
mented in time of war by 4 com¬ 
panies of militia, of which the 
cadres are to be taken from the 
regimental staff and companies. 
The nominal strength of this regi¬ 
ment is 64 officers and 1720 rank 
and file, of which half at most are 
kept under arms. 

One regiment qf Dorse Artillery 
consists of the r^mental staff, 4 
companies, and i dep6t-company, to 
sen'e 4 cight-gun batteries, 2 of 
which are armed with six-pounders 
and two with twelre-pounders; to 
each gun six horses. The nominal 
strength of the regiment is 30 officers 
and 716 rank and file; of the latter 
on^ 326 are kept under arms. 

the Dontonnier-corps, for the 
construction of bridges, <&c., is com¬ 
manded by a major, with 6 officers 
under him, and consists of 200 non¬ 
commissioned officers, artifleers, and 
rank and file, of whom about half 
are kept under arms in time of 
peace. 

; XIII.—Conrs of Enoinbkbs, 
Sappbbs avd Mikbbs. 

This corps consists of xo2 officer^ 
32 overseers {opeigters)t and 632 
rank and file. ThirtMn of the 
ofilcers remain with the battalion, 
the rest are detached in the rarious 
fortresses. The pay is the same as 
• in the artillery. The effective force 
. of the battalion scarcely exceeds 250 
rank and file. 

XIV.— Cavalbt. 

'Qili Butch cavalry consists of the 
mf and 5 regiments of dragoons. < 
•^the includes, besides i Heu- 
iMfaant-gcneral, inspector of caval^, 
jnd' 2 nuyor-genems, commanding 
\ brig^es, a ffiw offieen detached bn 
' tpraal service*. 


One regiment of Dragoons has 4 
squadrons and 1 depdt, and contains 
30 officers and nominally 871 rank 
and file, of which at most 450 men 
per regiment are kept under arms. 
The pay is the same as in the ar¬ 
tillery. 

XV.—Botal Mabbceavbs^bs. 

This corps, of which about one- 
half is mounted, is organized for the 
same purposes and nearly on the 
• same footing as the French gen¬ 
darmerie. Ilie privates have all 
the rank of corporal in the line; 
they are picked men, and have non¬ 
commissioned officers’ pay. The 
officers are taken from the cavalry 
regiments, and all mounted. The 
coips is divided into two companies, 
and has 10 officers (3 captains), and 
182 mounted and 172 rank and file 
not mounted. 

The above ia*bbe coastitution of 
the Butch army at the present day, 
and on reviewing the figures given, 
we find they could bring into the 
field, of regular troops in round 
numbers at most:— 

Officers A Ken. 

Infantry .40,000 

Artillery: FieldArtiUeiy (88 

guns) . 3000 

One Siege Tiain. 1800 

Horse Ardllery (3a guns) ... 750 

Pontonniers. 250 

Engineers, Sappers and 

Miners . 750 

Cavalry . 4500 


Grand total . 5^050 

The colonial troops, about 16,000 
men, are barely sufficient for the 
requisites of the service in India, 
and could never berendercdavailable 
in a European war. 

Of the militia or Sehwiterg* about 
45»ooo men might bo called out. 

” The method of recruiting is the 
IS’apoleonic conscription; the re¬ 
cruits are, in time of peace, merely 
kept under arm* until they are 
drilled, and then allowed to go home 
on furlough, and only oaued out, 
ag^ in case of need. Besides the 
regular army, the Butch depend 
for the defence of their frontiers, 
in case of invasion, on their mili^ 
in wUch all able-bodlsd men be¬ 
tween the ages of 25 and gg are 
, enrolled. ^ A reserve consists of all 
able to ]|)ear ar^ in case of need 
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between x8 and 6o years of age. 
The militia may only be sent in 
exceptional cases and by a law 
passed through both Chambers and 
ratified by tne King, beyond the 
frontiers. Their offi^rs, in time of 
peace, militiamen, are in war time 
assisted by officers detached from 
the line, and in 1830 they rendered 
excellent services to their country. 

Education 07 Officebs. 

From what wo have already 
stated, it will be readilr ^rceived, 
that the greater part 01 the Butch 
army being in time of peace merely 
on paper, a paramount necessity 
exisU for having a cadre of officers 
fully adequate in every respect for 
the arduous duties that must de* 
volve on them in war tim& when 
they would have to take the field 
with troops of which the majority 
have been bqt partially drillca and 
then sent back to their homesteads, 
only to be called out on emergen¬ 
cies. 

It has thus been the aim of the 
Butch government, since the events 
of 1830, to form as complete a cadre 
of officers as possible for all 
branches of the service, and the 
foundation of the Spyal Military 
Academy at Breda was considered 
necessary in order to ensure their 
having a thorougl^ scientific mili¬ 
tary education. • The results have 
proved in every way satisfactory, 
and some detailed account of that 
establishment will, we believe, nol 
be devoid of interest at a moment 
like the present. 

The military academy, formerly 
a ^aee of the Princes of Orange, 
at Breda, is a handsome and exten¬ 
sive quadrangular edifice, sur¬ 
rounded by large grounds, and se¬ 
parated by a broad moat from the 
rest of the town. Within its walla 
there is accommodation for upwards 
of 350 cadets, a hospital, a residence 
for the governor^ for the doctor, 
and three officers in charge of the 
police of the establishmeut. Besides 
this, there is a large riding-school, 
stabling for forty horses, a barrack 
for the sergeants attached to the 
academy, and for. upwards of one 
hunted servants, . There is 
also in one of the wings of .the 
building a handsome library, a col-* 
lection of models, and in fket every 


other requisite, for all branches of 
the service, ^e governor of the 
academy is a major-general or colo- 
ngl, who has unacr his orders forty- 
seven military and civil officers of 
different ranxs, all charged with 
giving instruction in various 
brauimeB of the sciences. 

Every year the ministry of 
war settles the number of cadets 
to be admitted to tbe academy, 
and the candidates arc then 
examined by a mixed commission 
of the officers and professors of the 
academy. As there arc generally 
many more candidates thw vacan¬ 
cies, the examination is veiy severe, 
and boys are admitted to the com¬ 
petition only between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. They must 
be acquainted with the Butch and 
Frencn languages, cyphering, the 
elements of mathematics, and the 
rudiments of history and geogra¬ 
phy. The cleverest scholars are 
proposed to the minister by the 
commission and tho governor, and 
invariably appointed. J^eithcr in¬ 
terest nor connexions of any kind 
avail. • 

Tho cadets for the engineers, ar¬ 
tillery, and cavalry pay 6oofl. a-year 
(£50); for the infantry only 45ofl. 
(about £38.) They remain iff 
eneral fou^ears at the ^ademv, 
ut in case of incapacity can be 
kept longer or discharged at once 
from the service. Buring the last 
year of their stay at the academy, 
the cadets hold the rank of ser¬ 
geant or corporal in the army. The 
government canremit the yearlyfees 
in favour of the sous of distinguished 
civil or military officers, who have 
BO adequate means. 

The eourae of study iucludes the 
following branches, in which tho 
cadets have to pass a severe exami¬ 
nation before ootaining their com¬ 
missions ; and their seniority in the 
service (in a promotion of the samo 
date) is determined bja the results 
of this last examination. 

• Infantby. 

1. Algebra. 

* 2. (xeometiy, 

3. Trigonometiy. 

4. The foments of the higher 
mathematical^studies. ^ 

5. The elements of meohanics, 
applied to their arm of the service. 
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6 . Ph}r8ics> (a general knowledge 
of the principles). 

7. Ino rumments of smreying. 

S. UniTersal history, history nof 

the wars since the sixteenth century, 
and history of the Netherlands. 

9. 0 eogra|>hy of Europe, and 
more in detail of the Netherlands 
and their colonies, and Iho neigh¬ 
bouring states. 

10. The Dutch, French, and Ger¬ 
man languages, and a summary of 
the history of their literatures. 

11. Rectilinear drawing, and 
sketching. 

12. A thorough knowledge of the 
regulations of the service, tactics, 
and the rudiments of strategy. 

13. Military law. 

14. Infantry exercise and ma- 
ncBUvres. 

15. Riding, fencing, dancing, 
swimming, and gymnastic exercises. 

Instead of French and German, 
the cadets for the colonial service 
are taught the English and Malay 
languages. 

Catxlbt. 

• The same as the infantry, except 
that of course their infantry exer¬ 
cise, Ac., is replaced the neces- 
smy instructions in their own arm. 

* Abtilleb^ 

The mathematical studies of the 
infantry are carried on into the 
higher branches, difibrential and 
into^al calculation, Ac., besides 
whimi the cadets are tau^t— 

X. Statics; 

,3. Hydrostatics; 

3. Dynamics; 

4. Chemistry; 

K. Fortification; « 

o. Pyrotechnics; • , 

and all other studies, history, Ac., 
as the infantry, besides those relat¬ 
ing to their arm. 

Evoziteebs. 

The same branches of study as 
the artillery^ besides which-* 

I. Hydrodynamics; 

a. Hydraulics; ♦ 

3. Architeoture; 

4. Surveying; 

5. Fortincatn^ (the higher 

branches). • 

From this«^ketch it will be per- 
eeired that ereiy officer who leaves 
the academy, is wdl acqxuunted with 


the duties he has to perform, and 
can directly be employed, as is fre¬ 
quently the case, in instructing the 
non-commission^ officers and pri¬ 
vates of the regiment to which he 
may be attached. For the establish¬ 
ment of the academy by no means 
precludes the advancement of those 
who by their conduct and education 
may be thought worthy of rising 
from the ranks. Every year an ex¬ 
amination is held at Breda of such 
unmarried non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers, not above 30 years of age, as 
aspire to the epaulet, and a certain 
number of thorn are promoted 
as vacancies occur, and cannot be 
filled up by the academy. This ex¬ 
amination is comparatively very easy 
to pass, and does not include officers 
for the engineers. 

As in l^asia, there arc no regi¬ 
mental schoolmasters in the Nether¬ 
lands. Instruction is ^iven to the 
privates by non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers, and to these by the officers 
thcmsclveB*~a system which seems 
to work remarkably well, as this 
duty is not absolutely forced on the 
officers, and it is considered rather 
as a mark of distinction than oth(ir- 
wise, to be designated for it by the 
colonel of the. regiment. 

In all branches of the military 
service, the promotion lakes place 
regularly by seniority, as vacancies 
occur, up to the rmik of major. 
Only a certain number of commis¬ 
sions are reserved for * promotion hy 
•toice’ {bij keuze), which are given 
to officers who have distinguished 
themselves in any way that may 
fairly entitle them to be placed 
above the heads of their seniors in 
the service. Captains, whom the 
ministiy do not think fit to hold the 
rank of field officer, are allowed to 
fetaia'their companies or to retire 
on pensions. No officer can be dis¬ 
charged from the service, unless by 
a court-martial, without a pension, 
which can never exceed two-thirds 
of the ihll pay;—^the exact amount 
is regulated by thenumber of years 
the claimanthas been in ^ service. 
Subalterns are not allowe'd to marry 
unless tixey cen ^prove they ^em- 
selves, or their intended, nave an 
income of at least above their 




eonclusioB, we shall offer a few 
general remarks We have not found 
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any opportunity of inaerting abore. 
The promotion ia exceasireJy i^w 
in the Butch army; lieutenants of 
fifteen years* standing are by no 
means scarce, and only the strictest 
economy will enable a young man to 
live on his pay, which ho can, how¬ 
ever, do. There are no obligatory 
regimental messes; every officer 
dines where he pleases, generally 
some half-dozen subs togemer, at a 
very trifling expense, or at the tahle- 
d'liote of an hotel. The uniforms 
are (with the exception of the 
horse-artillery, which is rich,) plain 
and neat, and by no means ex¬ 
pensive. Officers in garrison at the 
Hague, and who are expected to 
attend the court balls, &c., receive 


an extra allowaaao; anything like 
profligacy, drinking to excess, or 
running in debt, meets with the 
severest reprobation, and is sure to 
incAr dismissal from the service; 
and where there is so little en¬ 
couragement given to these vices, 
they are naturally of’rare occur¬ 
rence. 

Snch is the present state of the 
Butch army, which wehave sketched 
as briefly as possible, carefully, 
avoiding all comparisons, invidious 
or otherwise; our only aim was to 
afford some information on a subject 
certaiuly hitherto almost ignored in 
Hngland, leaving it to our readers 
to m^aw their own inferences. 

M. P. L. 


THE EOSE GAEBEN OF SABI. 


TOURING tlte thirteenth century 
-L' of our era lived and died Shekn 
Sadi, of Shiraz, one oP Persia’s most 
memorable sons. While Europe 
was sunk in barbarism, or rather 
was just beginning to emerge from 
her long sleep, as * the ten dumb 
centuries’ which were to make * the 
yaking Bante,' drew to their close, 
Sadi, with his keen sen^ and poet’s 
heart, was wandering in his derwish 
dress from city to city throughoiit 
the Mohammedan world, every¬ 
where studying manners and man¬ 
kind, and everywhere gathering 
wisdom and experience. Ho tra¬ 
velled in Barbary, Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, Asia Minor, Arabia, Tartary, 
and India; fourteen times he made 
the pilgrimago to Mecca; and this 
wide knowledge of the world leaves 
its traces in every page that he 
wrote. * Bong,* he tims us in ono 
of his poems, *have I wandered in 
the various r^ons of the earth, and 
everywhere I have spent my days 
with everybody £ I nave found a 
gain in every coitoer, and gleaned 
an ear from every harvest.' His 
long* life was chequered with every 
variety of fortune; for in those 
days war was abroad in the earth, 
and rapid changes were aweep^ 
over the fair &e c^^Asia. The 
Franks atiU held part of Palestine, 
though the enthusiasm the early 

* Sadi was boqi «t Shiia^ ▲.!>. 


Crusades had long since passed 
away; and the fierce hordes of the 
Tartars and Moguls, which had 
burst forth under Zingis Khan from 
the wilds of Scythia, were laying 
waste, under his generals or suc¬ 
cessors, the fairest scats of Asiatic 
civilization; and in 1258 his ^ond- 
son, Holagou Khan, took Bagdad by 
storm, and put to death the feeble 
Moslem, whose name closes the 
long and glorious lino of the Abbas- 
side dynasty of the Caliphs. 

Amidst this shaking of empires, 
individuals of course could not 
escape. Life and premerty were 
fearfully insecure, ana a shadow 
must liave darkened every home. 
Sadi, who long resided at Bagdad, 
where he held a fellowship in the 
Ni^amiah College, luis commemo¬ 
rated in,one of his ol^es the 
devastation of the city by Holagou; 
^ and in his travels in Syria he fell 
into the hands of the Crusaders, 
who set him to work with other 
slaves in repairing the fortifications 
of Tripolis. But Sadi^carried a 
brave Heart in his bosom, which no 
threats of adverse fortune coold 
subdue. The dangers of travel but 
added a keener zest to his enjoy* 
meut; for the world in those days 
was still fresh to the traveller, and 
every forest and every hill had its ad* 
venture and its^ romanc^. Science 

1175, and died there, A.]>. 1290. 
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had not then mapped out sea and 
luid, and stripped travel of its won¬ 
der and danger; and Nature re¬ 
warded her votary with a far deeper 
relish for her charms. Life to thetra- 
veller was fuller and richer^ and his 
feelings were stinger and deeper; 
nor was it merely the hills and the 
woods that breathed their fuller 
life into his heart, but ho learned 
a deeper sympathy with his fellow- 
xnan. The fellow-travellers of the 
caravan were linked by their com¬ 
munity of hardship and danger, and 
heart answered to heart in their 
intercourse; for the desert solitudes 
annihilate fashions, and leave men 
bare as nature around them. These 
influences wrought deeply on Sadi’s 
character, and it is these which 
lend such a living charm to his 
books. 

Sadi has written many works, but 
the two on which his fame chiefly 
rests are the QuUstan* or * Nose- 
Garden,’ and the Bostant or * Or¬ 
chard.' The former, to which wo 
would invito our readers to accom¬ 
pany us, is one of those books which 
are thoroughly Eastern in every 
part. Its form, its matter, its style, 
its thoughts, all wear an Oriental 
colouring; everywhere we breathe 
in an Oriental atmosphere. In 
itself it is a book morals; bnt 
this description coula never convey 
to the English reader the faintest 
idea of its real oheracter. It is a 
book of morals, but written for the 
story-loving East, that native homo 
of romance in every age; and in¬ 
stead of laboured disquisitions and 
loncal systems, wc have everywhere 
lim and human interest. Morality 
descends from the universal to the 
individual; she steps from fhe 
schools to the bazaar; and, instead 
of dealing with words and abstrac¬ 
tions, clothes her thoughts with 
flesh and blood in the forms of 
living men. 

The work is divided into eight 
sections, heven of which are so 
many series of stories and apo¬ 
logues to illustrate some leading 
pomt, which gives the title to the 
section, and unites, as by a thread, 
the otherwise unconnected series of 
whidi it is composed. The book ia 
written in prose; but distichs and 


teirastichs, and sometimes longer 
poems, are continually introd .ced 
to varv the narrative, and also to 
give force and piquancy^ to the 
lessons which it may be intended 
to convey. In no other book is the 
beauty of the Persian language so 
fully displayed; no other author 
has ever wielded the instrument so 
well, or tried, like Sadi, all its capa¬ 
bilities to their full. And yet the 
B^le is generally simple, and singu¬ 
larly free from that rank luxuriance 
of ornament which in later times 
disfigured Persian poetir, and which 
indeed is the chief characteristic 
that the bare mention of Orieutal 
poetry, alas! too often Suggests to 
the English reader. From this 
fault Sadi is generally free, and his 
language is usually pointed and 
concise ; indeed, one of his peculiar 
characteristics is the poignant bre¬ 
vity of many of his sayings, which 
stamps them with kind of pro¬ 
verbial significance. His poetry is 
always graceful and easy, with no 
great power of imagination, but an 
inexhaustible flow of imagery and 
fancy; and we frequently find that 
tender pathos which wins its way 
to the reader’s heart by no forced 
appeals of rhetorical art, but by 
its native simplicity and home-felt 
truth. 

But one great charm of the book, 
as we said, is its being so thoroughly 
un-Westem and new. The cha¬ 
racters who flft before us in its 
stories, and the scenery which forms 
the background as they move, are 
alike Oriental; the moment we open 
the volume we find ourselves in 
another clime. It reminds us of the 
view which Mr. Curzon describes 
from the window of the Alexandrian 
hotel, when he gazed on the street 
and^bazaor below: * Hero my com¬ 
panion and I stationed ourselves, 
and watched the novel and curious 
scene; and strange indeed to the 
eye of the European, when for the 
first time he enters an Oriental citj, 
is all ho sees around him. The pic- 
foresque dresses, the buildings, the 
palm-trees, the camels, the people 
of various nations, with their long 
beards, their arms and turbans, aU 
unite to form a picture which is 
indelibly fixed in the memory.’* 


A __ _ 

* Curzon’s Mowuteria in ikt ZevatUf p. 3. 
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To Sadi indeed these were but the time and space.a^Jce *lend enchant* 
every-day scones in the midst .of ment to tto viewi' and the very 
which his life was passed; and events and scenes which were so 
much that now charms us with its faTniliar to hinh it requires now the 
beauty maj have been but common- true poet*s imagination to recover 
place to him, for the distance of from the past: 

When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me. 

The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many a sheeny summor-morn, 

Adownthe Tigris was I borne, 

^ Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 
liigh-walled gardens green and old; 

True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun A 1 ilaschid.* 


Yet not the less did it need the 
seeing eye in Sadi to portray so 
'vividly these familiar scenes around 
him,—to catch tlicir evanescent 
features as they flitted past fli life’s 
quick procession, and daguerreotype 
them for ever in his book. And not 
the less was*it the poet’s insight 
which detected under this everyday 
disguise the latent beauty and truth, 
and thus made 

The barren commonplaces break. 

To full and kindly blossom. 

The Gulisian is one of those 
books which arc never u ritten but 
by the npetic temperament, when 
saddened (shall we say darkened?) 
by a deeper insight into life and the 
world. Tiio glowing visions of 
genius in its youth have faded in 
life’s cold daylight; the Fhiloetetes, 
with his chivaJjx>us generosity, has 
himself become the Ulysses whose 
voice he once refused to hear; yet 
with the cold wisdom of the world, 
some gleams of his former self still 
Unger, and shed a softening hue on 
wlmt would else be stern and repul¬ 
sive in bis character. It is not the 
old a^e of one who has never known 
a genial youth, for this were indeed * 
gloomy to the heart’s core; hut 
here, under all ^hemask of cynicism, 
if we pierce through the incrusta¬ 
tion which years have left, we shall 


find the warm true heart beating 
as of old. Thus the Horace who 
in his youth had sung of liolagc and 
Cinara, in his riper years writes of 
man and tlie world; the poet’s gift 
of insight, which had once seen 
Bacchus and his satyrs among the 
hills, now turns to life and society, 
and gazes with an Apollonius-liko 
oyc on the Lamia phantasms of the 
world. Yet how wide is the differ¬ 
ence between the fierce LucUius 
(* quoties Lucilius ardet ’) and the 
genial Horace, who 

AdmUfluB circum pnecordia ludit; 

between the stern declaimer with 
his rhetorical indignation, and the 
kindly poet with liis human sym¬ 
pathies, w'hich soften all the rough 
teaching of his knowledge of life. 
Can we not trace a somewhat similar 
course in the highest instance of aU, 
our own Shakspeare P It is; wc be¬ 
lieve, a remark of Schlegol’s, that 
Shakspeare’s genius grew harder 
with years; lie passes on from the 
warm and glowing world of As You 
JAke It and Twelfth. Nighty to the 
colder region of Lear, Coriolanue, 
and 'Mmon —plays which, with all 
their splendour of poetry and 
thou£[ht, are yet deeply tinged with 
a subjective gloom. 

In a lower degree it is the same 
with Sadi. The Gulistou in every 


* Tennyson's ReeolUctiorw of the Arabian Nights. Perhaps in Maud we have 
a still more striking instance, where the hero is recalling that dreamy memory of 
infancy, and hears bis father and Maud’s projecting a marriage between 'ttieir 
children 

^ * Is it an echo of something 

Bead with a boy’s delight, 

Viziers nodding together 
In S01M Arahhn Night * 


TOL. LIU. BO. COOZT. 
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pa^e bean the im^ss of a raind 
which had long locked with a keen 
insight into life, and read its charac¬ 
ters with an experienced eye. The 
picture is tinged with a somewhat 
sombre colonring; the hue of youth¬ 
ful hope is gone, for grey hairs have 
come—to quote an Eastern poet, 
* the messengers which bid cease to 
hope.* Yot this sombre hue is not 
unrelieved gloom, for the poet's 
warm heart is still alive, to soften 
the angry satire with geni^ humour; 
nor has the poet's eye forgot its 
power, but its self-crcatcd ‘light 
which never was on land or sea* 
still glo\rs with something of its 
ancient glory even on these sterner 
realities, 

And colours Lift's dark cloud with 

orient rays. 

Wo now turn to the volume itself 
to support our remarks by extracts. 
Where these arc in prose, we shall 
chiefly follow the late very faithful 
translation published by Inofossor 
Eastwiek; but the occasional verses 
wo have ventured to render into 
' prose, unless his verse (as is some¬ 
times the case) is peculiarly terse 
and elegant, so as to bo no mean 
equivalent for the original. 

^10 Guliataiij as wo said, consists 
of eight chapters, each of which (ex¬ 
cept tlio last, which consists of 
maxims) is a series of apologues, all 
intended to illustrate, however re¬ 
motely, some moral lesson which is 
the subject of the chapter. These 
subjects are as follow— 

1. The manners of kings *, 

2. The qualities of dcrwii^os; 


3. The excellence of contentment; 
' 4, The advantages of taciturnity; 

Love and youth; 

6. Decrepitude and old age; 

. The euect of education; 

. The duties of society. 

In none of these chapters have 
we any laboured disquisitions on tho 
nature or grounds of morality; 
Sadi's philosophy (like that of 
Horace’s father; always teaches by 
example,—not the dead general for¬ 
mula, but the living man. When 
we open the book, we step at once 
into life and action, far aw'ay from 
tho disputations and logic of tlie 
schools into the street and tho 
bazaar ; wc arc no longer talking of 
abstractions and shadows; we are 
face to face with living agents—we 
are jostled in the crowd. Behind 
Sadi’s t book rises in perspective 
Sadi's OT^'n long lifo of adventure 
and travel; and it is this which 
gives to it its freshness and reality. 
The old man, as ho writes, recals 
the past scenes in which he himself 
has felt and acted; every desert 
journey, every night adventure, 
every caravanserai's guests havo 
added some figure to the long suc¬ 
cession of images which his memory 
calls up from the past. His child¬ 
hood and its,.quiet home, his studi- 
ous youth, his restless ma^ood and 
settled age, are summoned in turn 
to ‘the sessions of sweet silent 
thought,’ and each brings its store 
of memorials. Wo cannot refrain 
from quoting from the Bostan the 
following touching incident of his 
childhood— 


Well I remember my father’s life-timo,— 

The rain of God’s mercy every moment bo on him !— 
How in my childhood«he bought me a tablet and book. 
And he boughteme withal a rmg of gold. 

Lo suddenly a buyer came and won 
With a date that ring froip off my hand. 

Littie the child knows the worth of a ring. 

And a sweetmeat will bribe him to yield it up. 

And thou too knowest little the worth of life, 

Who eanst fling it away in sweet pleasure.’ 


Hor can the lines have a fitter ac- 
eompazummt than the following 
parallel from the Gulistan (ii. 7.)— 
I remember that in the time d* &iy 
ehil^ood I was devout and in the habit 
of kerning vigils, and e^er to practise 
mortification and austerities. One night 
I sat in attendance cki my ftther, and 
did not close my qres the whole idght, ‘ 


and I held the precious Koran in my 
Idp while tile people around me slept. 
1 said to my fiither, ‘ Kot one of ^ese 
lifts up his head to perform a prayer; 
they are eo fast asleep tiiat you would 
uy they were dead.* ‘ Life of thy 
father,* he replied, ‘it were better u 
thou too wert asleep, rather than thou 
shouldst be backbiting others.* 
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The braggart seat <mlj hia own self, 

For he aniwa close the veil of conceit before him; 
If they but gave him an eye to see God; 

Hew would see no one weakef than hims^f. 


Or this from the sixth chapter,^ 
One day, in the ignorance and folly 
of youth, 1 nused my voice against my 
mother. Cut to the heart, she sat down 
in a comer, and, weeping, exclaimed, 

* Perbana thou hast forgotten thine in¬ 
fancy that thou treatest me with this 
rudeness [’ 

Sadi ever seems to turn with a 
peculiar zest to the various scenes 
which he had witnessed in lits days 
of travel; the figwes of old com- 
anions in the caravanserai rise up 
cforo Ills mind's eye, and byegono 
hours of social intercourse are re¬ 


called in the silence of thought. 
Thus how vividly does such an in¬ 
cident as this from the second 
chapter depict the dangers and 
har^liips or the caravans, while the 
sturdy robustness of the derwish 
stands out like the Antsus beggar 
in Elia’s essay. 

A man on foot, wiUi bare head and 
baro feet, came from KufaU with the 
caravan proceeding to Hijaz, and accom¬ 
panied us. I looked at him, and saw 
that he was wholly unprovided witli the 
supplies requisite for the journey. Never¬ 
theless he went on merrily, and said— 


• ^ VBnSES. 

I Tide not on a camel, but am free from load and trammel, 

To no subjects am I lord, and I fear no monarch's word: 

I think not of the morrow, nor recal the byegone sorrow. 

Thus I breathe exempt from strife, and thus moves ou my tranquil life. 


One who rode on a camel said to him, trees of Mahmud, fate overtook the rich 

* 0 derwish, whither art thou going t man and he died. The derwish ap- 

turn back, or thou wilt perish from the preached bis pillow and said, ' T liave 

hardships of the way.' Ho did not survived these hardships, and thou hast 

listen, but entered the desert and pro- perished on the back of thy dromedary.” 
ceeded on. When we reached the palm- 

COUpfsT. 

A watcher wept the livelong night beside a sick mmi’s bed; 

When it dawned, the sick was well, and the monrner, he was dead I 


Sadi delights in such antitheses 
as these,—those unexpected contra¬ 
dictions of life, which mock the 
calculations of prudence, and so 
often force on us the conviction that 
life has an element of Hime and 
chance’ which we cannot eliminate; 
that in spite of all our forecasting, 
* the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong.* 

Another story from the third 
chapter gives a different phase of 
these contradictions of life, and will 
remind the reader of the scene in 
Robinson Crusoe^ where he finds Uie 
doubloons on board the wreck. 

1 once met an Arab amid a circle of 
jewellers at Basrah, who was relating 
the following story *Once on a time 
1 had lost my way in the desert, and not 
a puricle of food was left, and 1 had 
made up my mind to perish, when sud¬ 
denly 1 found a purse full of pearls. 
Never shall 1 forget my joy and ecstasy 
when Z thought that they were p»ch^ 


wheat; nor again the bitterness and 
despair, when 1 found that they were 
only pearls.’ 

From the second chapter we ex¬ 
tract the following very interesting 
glimpse of his own derwish life, for 
.Badi himself was a wandering der¬ 
wish ; and in the picture adjoin¬ 
ing to his tomb, Cmonel Franklin 
found him represented as wearing 
a derwish’s knirkak, or long blue 
frown,* with a pilgrim’s stofT in his 
^ hand. 

I once, in the principal mosque of 
Baalbek, addressed a few words, by way 
of exhortation, to a cold congregation, 
whose hearts were dead, aqd who had 
not fonnd the way fnnn the material to 
the spiritnal world. I saw that my 
speech made no impression on them, 
and that my fire took no effect on their 
gregn wood. I grew weaiy oi instruct¬ 
ing brutes, and holding up a mirror in 
the district of the blind ; still the do(ff 
of utterance continued open, and the 


* "The outer mark of a Derwish is e» patched garment'and shavra head, but 
his essential qualities are a living heart and mortified passions.’— Qulitt. fi. 47. 
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chain of my discourse kept lengthening, his neck.'* I had brought my discourse 
as I dwelt on that text of the Koran, to this point, when I exclaimed,— 

* We are nearer to him than the vein of 


VERSES. 

The Belored is closer than I to myself; « 

Yet strange to say, 1 am still far off. 

What sluol I do, and to whom shall I tell it P 

Ho lies on my bosom, and still —1 am parted from Him. 


I was drunken with the wine of this 
discourse, and the remainder of the cup 
was yet in my hand, when a traveller 
passed by the edge of the assembly, and 
the last round of the cup which I 
handed went to his soul. He gave such 
a shout that the others also in sympa¬ 


thy joined in the excitement, and the 
most apathetic shared his enthusiasm. 
* Glory to God,' I exclaimed, ' those afar 
off who have knowledge of him enter into 
his presence, while those near at hand, 
who have no vision, are kept aloof!' 


VERSES. 

If the bearer comprebondetb not what is spoken, 

Look not for vigour of genius in the speaker. 

Wide be the field of the willing attention. 

That the orator may strike over it the ball of cloqucnce.f 


Sadi’s narratives often wear such 
an air of life and reality, that they 
almost involuntarily stamp their 
essence into a proverb; in Persia 
many of them have become ' liouse- • 
hold words.' How completely the 
following is a proverb disguised 

Once a king of Persia had a very pre- 
dous stone set in a ring. On a ccitain 
occasion he went out with 8<ime of his 
favourite courtiers to the Muselia of 
Shiraz to amuse himself, and he bade 
them suspend the ring over the dome ^ 
of Azad, that the ring might be his who 


could send an arrow through it. It 
chanced tluit four hundred professed 
archers of the royal train took their aim, 
but all missed. But a 8tri]ding at play 
on the terrace roof of a^^monastery whs 
shooting his arrows at random ; and lo ! 
the morning breeze carried his shaft 
through the circle of the ring. Tliey 
bestowed the ring upon him, and loaded 
him with numberlusH gifts ; an<l the 
boy fortliwitli bui-ncd his bow and ar¬ 
rows. They asked him, ‘why did you 
do so ?’ He answered, ‘ that my ^st 
glory might remain unchanged.' 


VERSES. 

It may sometimes chance that tlih clearheaded sago 
Shall offer mistaken counsel j 
And at times peradventure the untaught stripling 
By mistake may hit the target with his shaft. 


Nor is the next story inferior 
with its barb of keen worldly wis¬ 
dom at its close. In the plates of 
the first volume of Sir W. Ouscley's 
Tra/ocls in Persia, there is a curious 
representation of the scene, con^d 
from a Persian MS. in his collec¬ 
tion. 

A certain man had become a master 
in the art of wresUing; he knew three 
hundred and sixty first-rate sleights 
in this art, and every day he wrestled 
with a diffe^nt throw. But a comer of 
his heart conceived a liking for the 
beauty of one of his pupib, and ho 
taught him three hundred and fifty-nine 
of his sleights, fdi he knew save one, 
the teaching of which he continually Re¬ 
ferred. In ^ort, the youtli was per¬ 
fect in skill and strength, and none 


could stand up against him, until at 
length he boasted before the Sultan, 
‘My master’s superiority is btit from his 
superior years, and my reverence for all 
he has taught me; clso in strength 1 
am nowise his inferior, and in skilTl am 
fully his equal.' This want of respect 
displeased the king, and he bade them 
wrestle together. A vast arena was se- 
# lected, and the great nobles and minis¬ 
ters of the king attended. Ihe youth 
entered like a furious elephant, with a 
shock that had his adversary been a 
mountain of iron would have uptom it 
from its base. ' The master perceived 
that the youth was his superior in 
strengtlt. So he fastened on him with 
that curious grip which he had kept 
concealed, and the youth know not bow 
to foil it. The master lifted him with 
both hands from the ground, and raised 


* Koran, ch. 1 . v. 15. 

. Alluding to the'^ame of Chugan,^like the Golf in Scotland, but played on 
kbneback. 
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bim tkbov6 his bead and dashed blia to 
the earth. A shout of t^plause arose 
from the multitude. The king bade 
them bestow a robe of honour and re* 
ward on the master, and heaptf re* 
proaches on the youlh, saying, ' Thou 
hast presumed to encounter him who 
taught thee, and thou hast failed.’ He 
answered, 'iSire, my master overcame 
me not by strength or power, but a 
small point was lem in the art of wrest¬ 


ling, which he withheld from me; and 
b^ this trifle hath he to-day gotten the 
victory over me.’ llie master said^ 
* I kept it for such a day as this; for 
the cages have said, ^give not to thy 
friend such power, tha^ if he one day 
become thy foe, ho will pravail over 
thee.* Hast thou not heard what once 
was said by one who had suffered wrong 
frrom a pupil of his own ? 


8TA.KZA. 

Either gratitude itself, there is none in the world. 
Or none in our generation practis^it; 

None ever learned from me to shoot the arrow, 
Who in the end made not me his target.'* 


We trace in the above story, what 
in truth is so common in all tho 
practical moral writings of the 
East, that deep sense of tho need of 
caution and suspicion which long 
ages ofirresponsiolo despotism have 
branded into the very heart of tho 
people. It was indeed no casual 
equivocation through which, ‘by 
degrees, the name Franks which 
may originally have indicated merely 
a national, came to indicate a moral, 
distinction as weU;'t the personal 
freeman stood out from among a 
degenerate race by an independence 
of cliaracter and proud scorn of de¬ 
ceit ; it is not in tho East, amid a 
world of slaves, tliat*the chival¬ 
rous generosity implied in Frank 
takes root. Tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion run down from rank to rank; 
concealment and suspicion darken 
and chill every heart, and the finer 
feelings aro stifled by their in¬ 
fluence. 

It is strange to note how all Per¬ 
sian poets feel bound, on every 
plauaiolo occasion, to. convey indi¬ 
rect exhortations to the governors 
against tyranny and extortion to¬ 
wards those beneath them; and if 
we view these passages in the light 
of the poet's present, how deeply * 


affecting is their signiflcancc. Tho 
cver-rciterated praises of Nushir- 
wan the Just will come home to us 
with a now meaning and power, if 
we tliiuk of tho living viziers and 
pachas whom the poet would have 
branded by name li^ ho dared. 

We have one or two curious 
stories in tlie Gulittan which ex¬ 
emplify the mode' of administering 
justice in tho East, and show that 
tho ‘ law’s delays’ are not found only 
in the highest states of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Two dcrwlyfaes of Khurasan travelling 
together united in companionship. One 
was weak, and used to break bis fast 
after every two nights. The other was 
strong, and made three meals a day. It 
happened at the gate of a city that they 
were seized on suspiebn of being spio^ 
and were both imprisoned, and the door 
closed up with mud. After two weeks 
it was discovered that they were inno¬ 
cent. They opened the door, and found 
the strong man dead, but the weak man 
safe and alivo. They were still wonder¬ 
ing thereat, when a wise man said,^ 
* llie opposite of this would have been 
strange ; for this man was a great eater, 
an^ could^uot bear tho want of food, and 
so perished. But the other was in the 
habit of controlling himself; he endured, 
as was his wont, and was saved.’ 


STANZA* 

When to eat little is one’s natural wont. 

If hftwiqbip cross US, we eosily bear it: 

But if we pamper ourselves in our hour of ease, * 

' 'V^en want comes, we of hardship die. 

We have many stories to illustrate nothingness of earthly prosperity, 
the vanity of worldly grandeur, the even at its highest estate; and 

* Compare with this the beauti^ lines m another Fershm poet^ 

They say that once in a thousand years 
There cometh a true friend into our world: 

He came, and 1 had not risen from nothingness; • 

Ha sb>ll come, and I ha\^ lain down in sorrow, 
t Trench, ^udy cf Werdtf p. i>. 
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ihouglits like these must indeed hire 
often forced themselves on Sadi's 
mind when he sawthe devastations of 
Asia hj the scourge of the ]!if<^gul 
invasions. 

One of the Arabian kings was sick in 
his old age, and the hm of surviving 
was cut o£ Suddoily a horseman 
entered the portid, and brought good 


tidings, saying, By the aasi»cioas 
fortune'of my lord we have taken such 
a eutle, and the enmies are made 
prisoners, and the troops and peasantry 
in th 4 ^ quarter are entirely r^uced to 
obedience.’ When the king heard this 
speech he heaved a cold sigh, and said, 
'These joyful tidings are not for me, but 
for my enemies, that is, the heirs of my 
crown.* 


YEBSSS. 

In this hope, alas! hath precious life been passed. 

That what was in my heart might enter in at m gate; 

My long-bound ho^ hath come—yet what profit withal, 

Since hope is none that life passed con return! 

The hand of death hath struck the drum of departure. 

Eyes of mine, ye must bid adieu to my head; 

Palm of my hand, wrist, and arm. 

Ye too must bid farewcU to each other. 

On me ha'th fallen Death, the enemy of desire. 

And you, oh my friends,, must at last pass from mo. 

All my days hare passed in folly, * 

* 1 have failed, and do you by me take warning ! 

The old legendary splendours of Persia arc ransacked to bear a similar 
testimony, in the.inscription over the portico of ICing Feridun’s* palace. 
The world, oh brother, abides with none, 

Set thy heart on the world’s Maker—let that suffice thee. 

Best not thy pillow and support on this world’s domain, 

For many a one such as thee hath she fostered and slain. 

When the pure soul prepares to depart, 

What is death on a throne, or death on the bare ground? 

He reads also a like warning, ' written in letters^ of gold, upon £ai- 
Hhusraw's crown.* , 


What generations of mankind shall tread, 

What ages roll above my buried head, 

For hand from hand to me descends the crown. 

And hand from hand to others shall go down !t 
We have the following wild story hU body had dissolved and become dast, 

lie i V r e ^ s* y 


about the great Mahmud of Ghazni, 
the conqueror of India, and the 
iconoclast hero of the temple of 
^mnath. 

One of the kings Khurasan saw, in 
a dream, Sultan Mahmud Babuktagim a 
hundred yean after bis deat^ whenVU 


save his eyes, which, as heretofore 
moved in thoir sockets and looked about 
them. All the sages were at a Iom to 
interpret it, except a derwish, who made 
his obeisance, and said, * He is still look¬ 
ing about bim, because his kingdnm is 
in the possession of others.* 


YBUSSa. 

Many are the heroes whom they^hare buried under the ground. 

Of wnMe oxistence aboYe it not one Yestige is left; 

That old carcase which they committed to earth. 

Earth hath so deroured it that not one bone remains. 

Still UYes by bis justice Kushirwan’s glorioug name. 

Although long ^es hare passed with no Nushirwan here. 

Do good, my friend, while thou ca^t, and seize thy life as a prey. 

Ere the cry rises iii the street, * such an one is gone !*!{! 

I .*‘Sii . . .... I .. I I . 1.1. ...... . . 

* To this Mioient hero of Per^an rommioe, the discoveries of comparative 
fdrilolog^ have lately added a new anMeeper interest. He has besn identined with 
the Traitana of the Veda, and foims one great link between the ancient Persian 
and Hindu mythologies. 

+ We l^ye giyea ^ese fine lines in a ftiend’i tnnsUtion.' 
t Cbmpam what Jeremy Taylor says, that one day the b^ shall icdlf and it 
. sjbidl be asked * for whom 1* and answered ' fitf us.* 
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This insight into life ranethroi^h 
the GhtUitan t no tinsel deceiTea 
him for an instant. Hear how he 
weighs the lot of the deSpoi|||gnd the 
derwish in this life and tn^R^ 

A king was regarding with a Boorafol 
eye a company of- derwishes. One of 
them, acute enough to. divine his 
feelings, sai^ *Oh king, in this world 
we are inferior to thee in militaiy pomp, 


but happier in our enjoyment; in death, 
thy equals; and at the day of jud^ent, 
if it please the most Hi^ Go^ &y au* 
periors/ 

A similar feeling appears in the 
following, and how deeply beautiful 
is the couplet which closes it 

A king said to a holy man, * Dost thou 
ever remember mo f * Tes,’ he replied, 
* whenever I forget my God.* 


DISTICH. 

To every sido shall he wander whom God drives from His gate; 

But him whom He c^s to His gate. He will never let go to another's. 

Connected with the above, wo find in the first chapter a very striking 
parallel to Wolsey’s dying words,— 


Had I but served my God with half the zeal * 
X served my kins, he would not in mine age 
Have loft me naked to mine enemies. 


A vizier went to Zu’l-nun of Egypt, Zu’l-nun wept, and said, * If I bad 

and requested the aid of his^ prayers, feared tho nu^ llil?h God as thou 

saying, ' I am day and night employed fearest tho sultan, I should have been of 

bi the service of the sultan, hoping for the number of the just.* 

his favour and dreading faia wrath.' 

TEBSES. 

Could he cease from all thoughts of earthly ease and pain, 

Tho dorwish’s foot would touch the sky; 

And if th# vizier but feared his God 
As he fears his king, he would bo an angel. 

Nor arc Sadi's stories drawn only getful that these must lie bovond 

from human experience, as seen in its sphere, since no effort of the 

others’ lives or his own; the re- imagination can suppose beasts to 

sources of fable mre qJso at his com- share in their interests. Two of 

mand, and many a cnamiing sped- Sadi's are too well known to need 

men maybe quoted from his works, quotation,—the clay that gained its 

Bahle indeed baa been always perfume by association with the 

native to tho East, since the days rose, and the drop of rain that fell 

of Pilpay and Lokman; and its into the sea and became a pcarh 

graver writers have not scrupled. The following are less familiar; tho 
to employ it (like Dryden in his first we give in Professor Eastwick's 
Rind and Panther) in the service graceful translation 
of philosophy and religion—for- 


I saw some handfuls of the rose in bloom, 

* With bands of grass suspended from a dome; 

I said,' What means this wort^flras gross, that it 
Should in tho rose’s faiiy circle sitP* 

Then wept the grass and said, * Be still, and know 
The kind their old alsociates ne'er forego; 

Mine is no beauty, hue, or fragrance, true! 

But in the garden of my lord I grew I* 


In the leaves of the Koran I found a peacock's feather; 

* This place,' I said to it, * is higher than l^y worth.' 

' Silence,’ it made ansi^er, * for to the beautifiii, 

Wheresoever they set foot, all cross their hands in service 1 * 

Mr. Eastwick remarks in his pre- for hiin so eminent a ^ace, th^e 

face, with somewhat of a translator's can be no question uiat Sadi's 

naturd ptftiali^, that * Sadi in sporkliDg wit lends a great cham 
wit is not inferior to Horace, whom' to the ^lUian.. Bende the varied 
he also resembles in his ewrioea interest of {he stories, the sudden.. 
feliciiae,* Without however claim- turns of thought and quick re- 
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partccB of the dialogue add an air oonoeits. We hare selected a few 
of great lightness and riracity, of these scattered sajinga, some of 
which is heightened by a profusion which hare quite the point of pro¬ 
of lirely antitheses and ingeniqjis rerbsjA 

Though a Guebrc keep his fire aliguTw hundred years, 

If he once fall into Its fiame it will bum him. 


You must bear with patience suppliants like roe, 

For none throws a stone at a tree that bears no fruit. 


The deep sea is not turbid for a stone, 

The sage that is rezed is a shallow brook still. 

If the king declares that the day is night, 

You must answer, ‘ See, there are the moon and the Pleiads V 


}i!ither the merchant with both his 
Or else tho ware ono day tosses hi; 
Some of his shorter stories dis¬ 
play a good deal of caustic humour ; 
as that of the doctor, who gires to 
his pupil the following advice to 
get riel of his friends, when their 
visits took up too much of his 
time‘ Lend to such as arc poor, 
and ask to borrow of such as are 
rich j and neither will trouble you 
any moreor that of the derwish, 
who had been struck on the head by 
a stone, and having no power to 
return tho blow, had carefully laid 
the stone by, until, years after, 
finding his enemy in a pit, where 
the king’s displeasure has thrown 
him, he creeps stealthily up and 
returns the old blow with tho iden¬ 
tical stone! 


hands gathers gold into his bosom, 
n dead on the beach.* 

Sadi’s poetry is of no very high 
order, yet it is alw^s light and 
graceful. A vein of real feeling 
runs through it all, like a little 
silver tliread; and there is plenty 
of fancy in tho images and thoughts. 
Moreover, his verses in the GulU- 
tan ore always short; the subject 
is handled with so l\ght a touch, 
and the transitions are so rapid 
from theme to theme, that the 
reader is never wearied, but is lured 
on from story toffetory, verse to verse, 
with an ever-fresh variety. 

How beautiful, and yet how 
thoroughly Oriental, is the following 
tetrastich:— 


The mnezziuf unseasonably raised his voice from the minaret, 

Per he knows not how much of the night is gone. 

Ask the length of the night from my eyelashes. 

For not one moment haUi sleep passed on my eyes! 

Or these lines on youth and age:—* 

Wlicn thou art old, let go thy childishness; 

Leave to the young spoit and merriment. 

Seek not from the ola roan the gladness of youth; 

For the stream that hath flowed by shall never re^m; 

Now that the com is rimo for the sickle. 

It waves not in fjie wiD 4 like tho young blade. 

There are some striking lines on Jacob and Joseph, with a mystical 
reference under them to the changings state of tho holy roan in his com¬ 
munion with God, * for the vision of the pious is between effulgChce and 
obscurity 


One asked of that once desolate father, 

* 0 old man, bright of soul and wise of knowledge, 

Thou didst smell the breath of thy son's garment from E^pt, 
Why then sawest thou him not in ^^anaan’s pit P* 

* My state,* he answered, ‘is as the lightning, 

_ Which one moment gleams and the next d&ppears. __ 

* There is an untranslatable play on the two meanings of kondr, ‘ the boiotu' 
and ‘ the shore.* 

t.. was awakened this morning, about an hour before sunrise^ by the crowing 
and the voioe ol tho mnezkiti, heard beaufifiilly through the stillness of the 
as he summoned all true believers tb the houee of prayer, proclaiming that 
'*^prayeria better than sleep.* *—Pa8hley*8 'CWf^ i p. 405. 
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At one time I sit on heaven’s highest pinnacle. 

At another I see not my own feet for aarkness. 

If the derwish remained at one stay for ever. 

He might wasl^iis hands of both worlds.’* 

The following lines might almost singular that they occur in a story 
suggest the thought that Sadi had where Sadi represents himself aa 
read the words of St. Paul, that * if offering prayers at the tomb of 
one member suffer, all the members Tahya, or John the Baptist, at 
suffer with it;’ and it is at least Damascus: 

The sons of Adam aro members one of another, 

Por in their creation they haye a common origin; 

If fortune bring one member into pain, 

To the other members remains no rest; 

And tbou who feelcst not for another’s sorrow. 

Hast no claim to the name of man. 

Sadi was a man of deep religious is confined cbiefiy to scattered 
feeling, and there arcample proofs of verses, and incidental allusions, 
it in his books. Like most Persian which just servo to give a shade of 
authors, he adopts tlie mystical deeper colouring to the GndistarCi 
phraseology of the Sufis; but we varied picture. Such aro lines like 
find in him for less of this stylo than these 
in most of his contemporaries. It 

Know’|t thou what that nightingale of dswix said to me P 
‘ What man art thou who art ignorant of love P' 

All that thou seest is loud in extolling Him; 

The heart, that is an ear, well knows the mystery; 

’Tis not the nightingale alone that sings His praise to the rose, 

For in His praise its every thorn is a tongue f 

A deep feeling of natural piety breathes through such lines aa the 
following, which express a sentiment such as one would hardly have looked 
for in a Mohammedan:— 

I have brought an excuse for my defect of service, 

For in my obedience I bavo no claim. 

The wicked repent them of their sins, 

But the holy seek forgiveness for thcii^orship. 

Sadi, although a derwish and recluse (for the latter years of his life 
were spent in retirement), had too deep an insight into ch^cter to be de¬ 
ceived oy tlie hermit’s exterior; and hts true estimate of seclusion is thus 
given: 

If every moment thy heart be wandering, 

Fven in solitude thou wilt find no purity; 

And though wealtli, rank, fields, and merchandize bo thine, 

If thy heart be with God, Ihau art still a hermit. 

Tlie idea in the foUow'ing lines is a favoifrito with him, and occurs 
several times in different forms 

Should the creature injure thcc, sorrow not; 

For from the creature cometh neither joy nor pain. 

Know, from God is the contrariety of friend and foe. 

For tho heart of each is in his disposal. 

What though tho arrow speeds from the bow P ^ * 

The wise of heart know t^t the archer gave it aim. 

Sadi’s addresses to the Deity abound with striking thoughts; witness 
these fine lines from the opening of the Qulittan, 

Oh loftier than all thought. 

Conception, fancy, or surmise, 

AD. vainly thou art sought. 

Too high for feeble man's emprize ^ , 


* That is, attiun his re-ooion with God. 
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Past is OUT festire dar. 

And reached at length life*s latest span; 

Thy dues are yet to pay, 

The nrstlings jof thy prais^ by man! 


Kor mnst we forget, when we 
would estimate Sadi's true character 
and position, that theso thoughts 
and fWlings haye been the nroduct 
of Mohammedanism’s sterue soil. 
With all its gray© errors, by its un- 
w'avering admowledgment of the 
diyinc Unity, Mohanuncdanism has 
been an immense advance on the 
paganism and idolatry which it super¬ 
seded; and may we not affirm, that it 
is by this amount of truth inyolyed in 
its system, that it still keens its 
mund as it docs P Contrastca wdth 
^6 literature of a heathen nation^ 
even of Greece or Borne—how far 
more noble and elevating are the 
moral ideas of the Arabians and 
the Persians. 

Sadi may have met with Chris¬ 
tians in his various wanderings, 
especially with Nestorians and 
Amenions, but in his day the deep 
heartburnings which the successive 
invasions of ^e Crusaders had raised 
were not yet quelled; and in his 
own case, the treatment which he 
had received at their hands at Tri- 
polis, was little likely to prepossess 
him in favour of their doctrines. 
Sadi’s travels, in truth, except so 
far as they led him infK>ntact with 
individuals, were exclusively con¬ 
fined to the Mohammedan world. 
Within that wide cirdo ho wandered 


* with hungry heart,’ like Ulysses of 
old, and his keen eye read with in- 
tensest interest the ever-varying 
ictures of human character; but 
eyond that sphere all was hid from 
him in Cimmerian darkness. Dim 
rumours may have reached him of 
Europe ana its kingdoms, like 
Homer’s *greatriver.^gyptu8;’*but 
it was in Asia that he was at homo. 

It was to the Mohammedan world 
that all his sympathies were 
bounded; Europe, with all its rude 
strength and energy, is non-extant to 
him. The declining feudal system 
and the rising municipal towns lay 
beyond the Mohammedan’s gaze: 
modem Europe was slowly bursting 
into life, but he knew it not. The 
decrepit Byzantine e empire still 
lingered at Constantinople, and its 
shadow hid the substance from his 
eyes. Little did Sadi dream that 
during his very lifetime Asia's sun 
was finally setting, to rise with fresh 
splendour in the West. He could 
see and mourn the shadows which 
were fast gathering over the East, 
in the fall ok dynasties and the ruin 
of empires; but it was not for him 
to see, beyond the horizon, modem 
Europe slowly gathering together 
her latent elements, or to hear the 
herald of modern thonght, Dante, • 
singing his first song. 


SONNET, 

OOBBOW should v&it us when we are young, 

^ Not when tno journey of our life has pass’d 
Into the shadows tremulous and vast, 

That from our own ili-gov^rn’d hearts have sprung. 
Are not the leaves in looping autumn flung 
Upon the earth by the careering blast. 

While in fresh spring they bow to it and last? 
"Young spiiita thus can^nd and rise unwmng. 
Como, Sorrow, while my heart all venture braves, 
While to itself my nund i^ still a realm! 

Then, tho’ the thunder roars, the wbdrlwind raves, 
And hungiy surgestthreaten to o'erwhelm, 

Hope will unforl the sail, Love grasp the helm, 
And the good ship shall dash aside the waves! 


T. B. 


Odywey, iv. 447. 
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Chapteb IX. 


OO the bells rune merrily at Dan* 
^ eerfield, and the rustics huzzaed 
for tneir landlord, and the comely 
village maidens envied the bride; 
and Lucy was Lady Horsingham 
now, wim new duties and a high 
position, and a large, fine, gloomy 
Louse, and jewels m her hair, and 
an aching heart in her bosom. 
Nevertheless, she determined tb do, 
her duty as a wife; and every hour 
of the day she resolved not to think 
of Cousin Edward. 

Years elapsed, and pretty Lucy 
became a g^tle, handsome woman 
—kindly courteous, and beloved by 
all, timid and shrinking only with 
Sir Hugh. Her husband, wearied 
and discontented, mixed himself 
fiercely in all the intrigues of the 
day—became a stanch partisan of 
the ilouse of Stuart, and sought for 
excitement abroad in proportion as 
ho missed congeniality of feeling at 
homo. It was an unhappy house¬ 
hold. Their one child was the 
mother’s solo consolation; she 
scarcely ever let it out of her pre* 
sence. They were a pretty sight, 
that loving couple, as they basked, 
in the sun of a une summer's morn¬ 
ing, on the terrace in front of the 
manor-house. The boy with his 
mother’s blue eyes and his own 
golden curls, ana the arch, merry 
smile that he never got from stem 
Sir Hugh; and the fair, gracefiil 
woman, with her low white broT^ 
and her soft brown hair, .mid her 
quiet gestures and gentle, sorrowing 
face—that face that haunts poor 
Cousin Edward still. 

* Mamma!’ says the urchin, pout¬ 
ing his rosy lips, * why don’t ^ou 
play with me P—what are you think¬ 
ing off’ and a shade passes over 
that kind face, and she blushes, 
thoit(& there is no one with her but 
the Shild, and catches him up and 
smothers him in kisses, and says, 
f Yew, my darling;' but nevertheless, • 
I do not think at that moment she 


was thinking either of her boy or 
Sir Hugh. 

And where was Cousin Edward 
all the time? Why, at that par¬ 
ticular instant sword^int to sword- 
point with Colonel Bludyer of the 
Dragoons, slightly woimded in two 
places—cool and wary, and seeming 
to enjoy, with a sort of fierce 
pleasure, such a safety-valve for ex¬ 
citement as a duel with one of the 
best fencers in Europe. 

Cousin Edward was an altered 
man since ho stood with the future 
Lady Horsingham in the moonlight. 

* An evil counsellor is despair;’ and 
he had hugged that grim adviser to 
his heart. He had grown hand¬ 
somer, ipdeed, than ever; but the 
wilAcye, the haggard brow, and the 
deep lines about his mouth, spoke 
of days spent in fierce excitement— 
nighte passed in reckless dissipation. 
He had never forgotten j Luc^ 
through it all, but even her image 
only goad^ him to fresh extrava¬ 
gances—sflything to deaden the 
sting of remembrance—anything to 
efface the maddening past. So 
Cousin Edward, too, became a 
Jacobite; and was there a daring 
scheme to be executed, a fool¬ 
hardy exploit to be performed— 
life and lunb to bo risked without 

question—who so rco^ and so 
recKlesi as < handsome fied Mere¬ 
dith?’ 

‘ In the course of their secret- 
meetings and cabals, ho became 
slightly acquainted with Sir Hugh 
Horsingham; and with the inex^- 
cable infatuation peculiar to a man 
in love, he took a pleaSure in even 
being near one so mosely connected 
with Lucy, although that one wag 
the very person who hod deprived 
him of all he valued on earth. So 
it fell out that Sir Hugh Horsii^- 
hAw and Ked Meredith were 
supping at the Hose and Thistle, in 
dose AUianed; the talfie adjoining 
them being occupied hy those 
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stanch Hanoverians, Col. Bludyer 
and Mr. Thornton. 

* Here’s ‘ the Blackbird,’ ’* said 
Cousin Edward, tossing off a huge 
goblet of Bourdcanx, and looking 
round the room with an air of de¬ 
fiance as he proposed so well known 
a toast. Sir Hugh was a man of a 
certain ^im humour, and os he 
drained his goblet and nodded to 
his companion, he added, *May the 
rats dance to his whistle, and the 
devil—that’s yew, Ned—take the 
hindmost!’ 

Colonel Bludyor rose from his 
chair, placed his cocked-hat on his 
head, and turned the buckle of his 
sword-belt in front. * The Eing!’ 
he shouted, raising his hat with one 
hand and filling a bumper with the 
other. ‘The King!.’ he repeated, 
scowling fiercely at his two neigh¬ 
bours. 


‘Very pretty practice,’said Mr. 
Thornton, coolly taking a pinch of 
snuff, and offering his box to Sir 
Hngh j ‘ I’m in despair at not being 
able to oblige you this fine morning.’ 

‘ Some other time,’ replied Sir 
Hugh, with a grim smile j a- 
tion,’ he added, * Ned’s down.’ 

Sure enough, Cousin Edward was 
on the CTasB, striving in vain to raise 
himsclC and gasping out that he 
* wasn’t the least hurt.’ He had 
got it just between the ribs, and was 
trying to stanch the blood with a 
delicate laced handkerchief, in a 
corner of which, had he examined it 
closely, Sir Hugh would have found 
embroidered the well-known name 
of ‘ Lucy.’ Poor Cousin Edward! 
it was ^ he had belonging to bis 
lost love, and be would have been 
unwilling to die w'itbout that frag¬ 
ment of Taco in his hand. 


‘Over the water!’ roared Ned 
Mereditlx; and the Colonel, turning 
rapidly round, and mistaking his 
man, Hung his cocked-hat rignt in 
Sir Hngh Horsingham’s face. 
Swords were ^out in a second- 
thrust, parxy, ’ and returfi p^sed 
like lightning, but the bystanders 
s^orated the combatants; and 
Meredith, determining for the sake 
of Lucy that Sir Hugh should en¬ 
counter no unnecessary danger, took 
the whole quarrel oil himself, and 
arranged a meeting forttie follow¬ 
ing morning with the redoubtable 
Colonel Bludyer. Thus it ivas that 
while Lucy and her boy were bask¬ 
ing in the summer sunshine, Cousin 
Edward was exhausting all his 
knowledge of swordsmanship in 
vain endeavours to get within that 
iron colonel’s guard. The duel w'as 


Mr. Thornton oificiating as seconds, 
though the latter bemg disabled 
from the effects of a recent encoun¬ 
ter, they did not, as was usual in 
those days, fight to the death, merely- 
*pourse dSi^nuyer.’ Stripped to 
their shirts—in oreeches and silk 
stockings, with no shoes—the tm- 
tagonists lunged, and glared, and 
panted, and twice pausea for breath 
by mutual consent, with no further 
damage than two alight wounds in 
Ned's sword-arm. 


*A very promising fencer,* re¬ 
marked Colonel Bliulycr, as ho 
wiped hia rapier on the grass. ‘ If 
ho ever gets over it, he wont forget 
that *plongeant’ thrust in tierce. 
I never knew it fail, Thornton— 
never, with a man under thirty.* 
So the Colonel put Ids coat on, and 
drove off to breakfast; whilst Sir 
Hugh took charge of Ned Meredith, 
and os soon os he was recovered 
—for his wound was not mortal— 
carried him down with him to get 
thoroughly w*ell at Hangcrficld Hall. 

It is an old, old story. Love 
outraged and set at dofioucc, bides 
his tune, and takes his revenge. 
Dangerfield looked like a different 

1 >lace now, so thought Lucy; and 
ler spirits rose, and the colour came 
back to her choek, and she even 
summoned courage to speak without 
hesitati^ to Sir Hugh. When 
Cousin Edward was strong enough 
to limp about the house, it seemed 
that gUmpses of sunshine brightened 
those da» oak rooms, and ere he 
was able to t^e the air, onco more 
leaning on Lucy’s arm, alas! 
alas! he had become even dearer to 
the impassioned, thoughtful woman, 
thkn he ever was to the timid vacil¬ 
lating girL There was an addition 
now to the dinner party on the 
terrace in the bright autumn morn¬ 
ings, but the Utue boy needed no 
longer to ask mamma *What she was 


. One of file many pass-words by which the adherents of tne Chevalier disfin- 
thft ill fiitiri Prinnn 
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thinking of;* and tiie three would 
have seemed to a careless observer 
a happy family party—husband, 
wife, and child. On! that it could 
but haye been so. • 

In the mean time, Sir Hugh was 
again as usual busied with his State 
intrigues and party politics, and ab> 
seated himself for weeks together 
from the Hall; riding post to Lon> 
don night and day, returning at all 
sorts of unexpected hours, leaying 
again at a momenVs notice, and 
otherwise comporting himself in his 
usual mysterious, reserved manner. 
Yet those who l^cw him best 
opined there was something wrong 
about Sir Hugh. He was restless 
and prcoccupLcd; his temper less 
easily excited about trifles tnan was 
his wont, but perfectly ungoyernable 
when once ho gave way to il. Ho 
man dared to question mm. He had 
not a friend in the world who would 
haye ventured to offer him a word 
of advice or consolation, but it was 
evident to his servants and his inti¬ 
mates tliat Sir Hugh was ill at ease. 
Who can tell the struggles that rent 
that strong proud heart P Who 
could see beneath that cold surface, 
and read the intense feelings of lore, 
hatred, jealousy, or revenge that 
smouldered below, sLided and kept 
down by the iron wiU, the stubborn 
indomitable pride P There is a deep 
meaning in the legend of that 
Spartan boy who suffered tlic stolen 
fox to gnaw his very vitals, the 
while he covered him with his tunic, 
and preserved on his brave face a 
calm smile of unconoorn. Most of 
us have a stolen fox somewhere; 
but the weak nature writhes and 
moans, and is delivered from its 
torment, while the bold unflinching 
spirit preserves a gallant bearing 
before the world, and scorns to bo, 
relieved from the fangs tliat are 
draining its very life away. 

Whatever Sir Hugh saw or bub- 
pocted, he said not a word to Lucy, 
nor was it until surmise had become 
certaintythat ho forbade 'Cousin Ed¬ 
ward * the house. To him he would 
not condescend to explain his mo¬ 
tives; he simply wrote to him to 
say that on his return he should ez- 
pecfc'to find his raest had departed, 
and that he had sufficient reasons 
for requesting his visits might not • 
he repeated. With his wife he was 


if possible more austere and morose 
than ever, so once more the hall 
resumed its old aspect of cheerless- 
ness and desolation, and its mistress 
wdht moping about more than over, 
miserable and broken-hearted. Such 
a state of things could not long go 
on: the visits forbidden openly, took 
place by stealth, and the clima.v 
rapidly approached which was to 
result in the celebrated Dangerfleld 
tragedy. • 

At this period there was sot on 
foot another of those determined 
plots which, during the first two 
reigns of the House of Hanover, so 
constantly harassed that dynasty. 
Sir Hugh, of course, was a prime 
mover of the conspiracy, and was 
much in Loudon and elsewhere, 
gathering intelligenco, raising funds, 
and making converts to his opinions. 
Hcd Meredith, having, it is to be 
presumed, all his energies occupied 
in his own private intrigues, had 
somewhat withdrawn of late from 
the Jacobite party; aud Sir Hugh 
heard, with bis grim unmoved smile, 
many a jest and iunendo levelled at 
the absentee. 

One stormy winter's day the ba¬ 
ronet, well armed, cloaked, and 
booted, left his own house for the 
metropolis, accompanied by one 
trusty servant. He was bearing 
papers of importance, and was 
hurrying on to lay them with tlie 
greatest dispatch before his fellow 
conspirators. As the evening was 
drawing on, Sir Hugh’s horse shied 
away from a wild figure, looming 
like some spectre in the fading light, 
aud ere ho had forced the animal 
back into the path, his bridle was 
caught by a half-naked lad, whom 
the ridcf at once recognised as an 
emissary lie had often before em¬ 
ployed to bo the* bearer of secret 
mtelligcnce, and who, under an 
aflcctation of being half-witted, con¬ 
cealed much shreAvdness of obser¬ 
vation, and unimpeachable fidelity 
to the cause. .* 

‘ Whip and spur, Sir Hugh—whip 
and spur,* said the lad, who seemed 
flustered and confused with drink— 


* you may burst your best horse be¬ 
twixt this and ^London, and all to 
get there before you’re wanted. 
A dollar to drink. Sir Hugh, like 
Handsome Hefl gave mb this morn¬ 
ing—« dollar to drink, and I'll save 
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yon a journey for tho salce of the 
* Bonny White Boae* and the * Bird 
with tuo Yellow Bill.’-' 

Sir Hugh scrutinized the lad with 
a piercing eye, flung him a crofrn 
from his purse, and bid him *out 
with what ne h^ to say, for that he 
himself was hurried, and must push 
on to further the good cause.* The 
lad was sobered in an instant. 

'Look ye here. Sir Hugh,* he 
said, eagerly; 'Handsome Ned went 
down the road at a gallop this morn¬ 
ing. There’s some^Lng brewing in 
London, you may trust me. Sir 
Hugh, and I tried to stop him to 
learn his errand; but he tossed mo 
a crown, and galloped on. He took 
the hill-road. Sir Hugh, and you 
came up the vale, but he’s bound 
for Hangerfleld, 1 know, and may¬ 
hap he's got papers that will save 
your journey to London; no offence. 
Sir Hugh,’ added the lad, for the 
baronet’s face was black as mid¬ 
night. 

* None, my good boy,* was the 
reply in a hoarse, thick voice.' Hold, 
there’s another crown for you— 
drink it every farthing, you villain! 
or I never give you a sixpence again;* 
and Sir H^h rode on as though 
bound for London, but stopped a 
mile farther forward, at a place 
were two roads met, and entrust¬ 
ing his papers to his servant, bado 
him hasten on with them, whilst he 
galloped back through tlie darkness 
in the direction of his home. 

Home, indeed! had it ever been 
home to Sir Hugh? would it be 
home to-niffht P When he got back 
Hiere, ana skulked iuto Ms own 
house like a xnidnight thief—what 
would he do P—why was he gallop¬ 
ing back so fast P Sir Hugh set his 
teeth tight, and holding liis powerful 
horse by the head,' urged him 
on faster than before. Tho lights uo 
all out in the little willago of which 
he is sole master, and uis horse’s 
hoofs clattering through the str^t 
rouae the sleepy inmates for an in¬ 
stant, ere th^ return to their peace¬ 
ful rest. Sir Hugh is not sleepy, 
he feels as if he never should want 
to sleep agaiiu • 

How dark it is in the park, under 
^Kwe huge old ti^es. He fastens his 
ho^ to one of them with dtoo^g 
branches, ahd after *removing hk 
pistols from their holsters, steads 


his cloak over the heaving flanks of 
the heated animal. Habit is second 
nature, and he does not forget the 
good horse. He strides through 
the slarubberies, and across Lucy’s 
garden, crushing with his heavy 
boot-heel the last flower that had 
lingered on into the winter. There 
is a light streaming from one of the 
windows in tho gallery. Hal—he 
may he right—ho may not have re¬ 
turned in vain; for an instant a 
feeling of sicknpss comes over him, 
and he learns for the first time that 
he had cherished a hope he might bo 
deceived. ^ 

Ho can let himself in by tho 
garden gate with his own pass-key. 
£ro he is aware, he is tramping up 
the corridor in his heavy horseman’s 
boots—his hand is on tho door— 
there » a woman’s shriek—and Sir 
Hugh’s tall dark figure fills tho door¬ 
way of Lucy’s sitting-room, where, 
alas! she is not alone,'^or the stern, 
angry husband is confronted by Ned 
Meredith. 

Lucy cowers down in a corner of 
the room, with her face buried in 
her hands. CJousIn Edward draws 
lumself up to his full height, and 
looks his antagonist steadify in the 
face, but with an expression of calm 
despair that <Seem8 to say fate has 
now done her worst. Sir Hugh ia 
cool, collected, and polite, nay, he 
can oven smile, but he speaks 
strangely, almost in a whisper, and 
hisses through his set teeth. He 
has double-locked the door behind 
him, and turns to Cousin Edward 
with a grave courteous bow. 

*^ou have dono me the honour 
of on unexpected visit, Mr. Mere 
dith,’ he says; '1 trust Lady Hor 
singham has entertained you hos 
pitabWP Pray, do not stir, Madam 
^r. Meredith, we are now quits 
you saved my life when you en 
counterod Colonel Bludyer. I for¬ 
bore from taking yours, when 1 had 
proofs that it was my right. We 
have now entered on a fresh account, 
but the game shall be fairly played. 
Mr. Meredith, you are a man of 
honour—yes, it shall be fairly 
played.* Ned’s lip quivered, but 
he bowed, and stocM perfectly 
* Lady Horsingham,' oontmued 8ir 
Hu^ 'be good enough to hand me 
, thoae tables, they oonUin a dice-box. 
Nayj Mr. Meredith/ seeing Ned 
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about to assist the helpless, fright¬ 
ened woman, *wheu^resea^, at least, 

I expect my wife to obey me/ 
Lucy was forced to rise, and, trem¬ 
bling in every limb, to present the 
tables to her lord. Sir Hugh placed 
the dice-box on the table, laid his 
pistols beside it, and taking a seat, 
motioned to Cousin Hdward to do 
the same. *Toa are a man of 
honour, Mr. Meredith,' he repeated ; 
*we will throw throe times, and the 
highest caster shall blow the other’s 
brains out.' Lucy shrieked, and 
rushed to the’ door; it was fast, and 
her husband forced her to sit down 
and watch the ghastly game. 

* Gw)d God! Sir Hugh,' exclaimed 
Cousin Edward, 'this is too horrible, 
for your wife’s sake; any repara¬ 
tion 1 can make, X will, but this is 
murder, deliberate murder.' 

‘You are a man of honour,"Mr. 
Meredith,’ reiterated Sir Hugh; ‘ X 
ask for no reparation but this—the 
chances are equhl, if the stakes are 
high. You are my guest, or rather 
X should say Zrach Horsinaham't 
^eat. Begin.' Cousin Edward’s 
face turned ghastly pale: ho took 
the box, shook it, hesitated, but the 
immovable eye was fixed on 
him ; the stern lips repeated once 
more, ‘ You are a man of honour,* 
and he threw—* Four.’ It was now 
Sir Hugh’s turn. With a edhrteoua 
bow he received the box, and threw 
—‘ Seven.’ Again the adversaries 
cast, the one a six, the other a 
three; and now they were even 
in the ^astly match. Once more 
Cousin EdwaKl shook the box, and 
theleapingdice turned up—‘Eleven^ 
Lucy’s white face stood out in the 
lamp-light, as she watched with 
stony eyes that seemed to have 
lost the very power of sight. 

‘For God'^s 8ake,foi^o this fright- 
fuldetermination, Sir Hugh,’pieced 
Cousin Edward; ‘ take my life in a 
fiur field. I will offer no resistance, 
bnt you can hardly expect to outdo 
my throw, and nothing shall indime 
me to take advance of it: think 
better of it. Sir Hugh, I entreat« 
you.’ 

‘You are a of honour, Mr. 
Meredith, and so am I,' was the 
only ieply> os Sir Hugh brandished 
the DOT aloft, and thundered it down 
the tablj^'Sixesr ‘Goodcast- 
ing,* he remarked, and at tib.e aame* 


iiutant, cocking pistol nearest to 
him, dischai^ed it full into his anta¬ 
gonist’s bosom. The bullet sped 
tiiTough a delicate lace handkerchief 
whic]i he always wore there, straight 
and true into Cousin Edwam’s 
heart. As he fell forward across 
the table, a dark stream flowed 
slowly, slowly along the carpet, tiU 
it dyed the border of Lucy’s white 
dress with a crimson stain. She 
was on her knees, apparently in¬ 
sensible, but one small iWd felt the 
cold, wet contact, and she looked ab 
it, and saw that it was blood. Once 
more she uttered a shriek that rang 
through those vast buildings, ana 
rushed again to the door to ^d it 
locked. In sheer despair she made 
for the window, throw open the case¬ 
ment, and ere Sir Hugh could seize 
or stop her, flung herself het^long 
into the court below. When the hor¬ 
rified husband looked down into the 
dar^esB, a wisp of white garments, a 
bruised and lifeless body, was all that 
remained of Lady Horsingham. 

That night one-half of Danger- 
field Hall was consumed by ^e. 
Its mistress was said to have pe¬ 
rished in the flames. The good 
neighbours, the honest country 
people, pitied poor Sir Hugh, gal¬ 
loping back from Xiondon to find 
his house in ruins and his wife a 
corpse. His gay companions missed 
*^ed Meredith’ from bis usuid 
haunts, but it was generally sup¬ 
posed he luui obtained a musion to 
the court of St. Germains, and 
there was a romour that ho had 
perished in a duel with a French 
marquis. A certain half-witted lad 
miglit have elucidated the mystery, 
but ho had been kidnapped and sent 
to tbo plantations. After many 
years he returned to England, and 
on his death-bed left a written 
statement impUcatlng Sir Hugh in 
tlie double crime of arson and 
murder. But long ere this tho 
culprit had appeared before a 
tribunal which ac^ts of n^ prevari¬ 
cation, and the pretty boy with the 

f olden curls hM b^me lord of 
^angerfield Hall. The long cor¬ 
ridor had been but partially de- 
strojfed. It was repaired, and re¬ 
furnished by sucoessivo generations; 
but guests and servants alike 
refused to sleep again in th^t dreary 
wing, after m first trial. Every 
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night, 80 surely as the old clock 
tolled out the hour of twelve, a rush 
of feet was heard along the passage 
—a M’indow looking into the court 
was tlirowu open—a piercing scream 
from a woman’s voice rung through 
the building—and those who were 
bold enough to look out, averred 
that they beheld a white figure 
leap wildly into the air and disap¬ 
pear. Some oven w'ent so far as 
to affirm that drops of blood, freshly 
sprinkled, were found every morning 
on the pavement of the court. But 
no one ever doubted the Danger- 
field ghost to bo the nightly appa¬ 
rition of Lucy, Lady Horsingham. 
At length, in my grandfather’s time, 
certain boards being lifted to admit 
of fresh repairs in the accursed 
corridor, the silver-mounted guard 
of a rapier, the stock and barrel of 
a pistol, with a slired of lace on 
which the letter ‘L’ was yet visible, 
wore discovered by the workmen. 
They arc in existence still. What¬ 
ever other remains accompanied 
them turned to dust immediately 
on exposure to ilio air. That 
dust was however religiously col¬ 
lected and buried in the mauso¬ 
leum appropriated to the Horsing- 
hams. Since then tlie ghost has 
been less troublesome; but most 
of the family have scon or heard it 
at least once in their lives. I con¬ 
fess that if ever I lie awake at 
Dangcrfield till the clock strikes 
twelve, I invariably stop my ears, 
and buy^ my head under the bed¬ 
clothes for at least a quarter of an 
hour. By those means I have 
hitherto avoided any personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the spectre, but 
nothing on earth would iuduce me 
to walk down that corridor at mid¬ 
night, and risk a private interview 
with the Dangarfidd ghost 1 

CnaPTSB X. 

< As for spending a whole morning 
in drsjving-room with the ladies, 
it is. what I c^not and will not 
submit to. Working and scandal, 
scandal and working, from half-past 
ten till two, is more than I can 
stand, so the very first momiftg I 
was at Dangerfield I resolved to 
break the chain at once, and do as 
I always |neant to^o forthe.fiiture. 
Accordingly, immediately after 


breakfast I popped my bonnet on, 
the lavender one, that had done a 
good deal of London work, hut was 
still quite good enough for the 
country, and started off for a walk 
by myself, confiding my intentions 
to no one, as I wellknew if I did I 
should have Aunt Deborah’s * Xate, 
pray don't overheat yourself, my 
dear. Do wrap yourself up, and 
take caro not to catch cold;’ and 
Lady Horsingham’s sarcastic smile, 
and * In my time, Miss Coventry, 
young ladies wore not in the habit 
of trailing all over the country by 
themselves, hut 1 expect soon to 
hear of their •farming and fishing, 
and shooting, I shouldn’t wonder— 
not worse than huntingt at any rate. 
However, I say nothing.’ And 
Cousin Amelia, w ith her lackadaisi¬ 
cal sneer, and her avowal that sho 
* wa^ not equal to much walking 
and her oner to * go as far as tho 
garden with me in the afternoon.’ 
So I tripped down^he back stair¬ 
case, and away to the stables, with a 
bit of sugar for Brilliant, who had 
arrived safely by the train, in com¬ 
pany with Wliitc-Stockings; and on 
through the kitclicn-garden and 
the home farm to the free, fresh, 
breezy down. 1 do enjoy a walk 
by myself, audit was the lastcbanco 
I should fiave of one, for Cousin 
Jolm ^is expected that very day, 
and when Cousin John and I are any¬ 
where together, of course we are in¬ 
separable. But I am sure an occa¬ 
sional stroll Quite by oneself docs one 
more good than anything. I think 
of such quantities of mings that 

# ^y or’Occur to meat other times. 

airies, brigands, Imights, and daiH- 
scls, and all,sorts of wildadventuresi( 
and I feel so bravo and determined, 
as if I could face anything in aright 
cause, and so good, and 1 make such 
excellent resolutions, and walk faster 
and faster, and get more and more 
romantic, like a goose, as I know I 
am. Well, it was, a beautiful morn¬ 
ing, early in autumn—blue sky, light 
, fleecy clouds, a sharp clear oir from 
• the north, tho low country studded 
with com-ricks, and alive with 
reapers^ and cart teams, and cattle.f 
A CTeen valley belowme, ritik in fine 
old timber, and olothed with high 
tMek hedgerows, concealing the slug¬ 
gish river that stole softly away, and 
only gleamed out here uid there to 
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light up the distance, whilst above 
and around me stretched far and 


wide the vast expanse of down, cut¬ 
ting sharply against sky, and 
dwarfing to mere shrubs the clumps 
of old fir-trees that relieved its mag¬ 
nificent monotony. I was deep in a 
day-dream, and an Imag^ary con¬ 
versation with Frank Novell, in 
which I was running over with much 
mental eloquence what I should 
say, and what he would say, and 
what I should reply to that, when 
a shrill whistle caused me to start 
and turn suddenly round, whilst at 
the some instant a great block re¬ 
triever bounced up against my legs, 
and two handsome pointers raced 
by me as if just emancipated from 
the kennel. The consequence of all 
this was, that 1 stepped hastily on 
a loose stone, turned my foot tho 
w^pg way under me, and*came 
down with a slightly sprained ankle, 
and the blacky retriever, an animal 
of exceedingly noisome breath, 
afibctionately licking my face. 

‘Down, Juno! I beg your pardon 
amilliou times; get down, you hitch! 
How shall I ever apologize; confound 
you, get down;' said^an agitated 
voice above mo; and looking up, I 
espied thered-hmred stranger of the 
railway, dressed in a q^ost conspi¬ 
cuous shooting costume, white hat 
and all, whoso dogs had been the 
means of bringing mo thus suddenly 
to the earth, and on whom I was 
now de^ndent for succour and sup¬ 
port tiU X should be able to ream 
nome. 

In such an emergency my new 
friend was not half so confusm «|d 
shy as I should have expected. Se 
ei^emed to summon all his energies 
to consider what was best to be 
done; and as my foot pained mo 
considerably when I tried to walk, 
particularly down-hill, he ihade no 
more ado, out lifted me carefully in 
his arms, and proceeded iheonti- 
nently to carry me off in tho di¬ 
rection of Dangerfield Hall, where 
he seemed intuitively to know 1 was 
at present residing. * 

. It was, to say the least of it, an 
I unusual situation. A man 1 had 
never seen but once before in my 
life~and here was I lying in his 
arms (a precious weignt he must 
^ have found me!), and looking up in 
his face like a c^d in its nurse's, 
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and the usages of society making it 
incumbent on us both to attempt a 
sort of indifferent conversation 
about the weather, and the country, 
an(| the beauty of tho scenery, 
which the juxtaposition of our re¬ 
spective faces rendered ludicrous in 
tne extreme. 

‘A tempting day for a walk, Miss 
—ah—ah—’ The didn't know my 
name—^how anould he?—and was 
now beginning to get very red, 
partly from the return of his 
constitutional shyness, and partly 
from the severity of Ida exertions). 

* X hope your foot does not pain you 
quite so much; be good enough to 
lean a little more this way.' Poor 
man—how his arms must have 
ached!—whilst X replied somewhat 
in this fashion:—‘ Inank you; I’m 
better, I shall soon be able to walk, 
X think: this is indeed a lovely 
countiT; don't you find me very 
heavy r ‘ I think X could cany you 
a go^ many miles,' he said, quietly; 
and then seemed so shocked at such 
an avowal, that he hardly opened 
his lips again, and put me down tho 
very first time X asked him, and 
offered me his arm with an acces¬ 
sion of confusion that made me 
feel quite awkward myself. Truth 
to tell, my ankle was not sprained, 
only tioisted, and when the imme¬ 
diate pain wore off*, I was pretly 
sound again, and managed, witn 
the assistance of my new aoquain* 
tance's arm, to make a very good 
walk of it. So we plodded on quite 
sociably towards tho Hall, and my 
friend took leave of me at tho farm 
with a polite bow, and a sort of 
hesitating manner that most shy 
men possess, and which would lead 
ont> to infer they have always got 
somethin^ more to say that never 
ie said, x knew F should bo well 
scolded if 1 avowed my accident 
to any of the family; besides, I 
did not quite fancy facing all the 
inquiries as to how T got home, and 
Cousin Amelia’s ^eors about errant 
damsels and wandering knights, so 
I stole quietly up to my room, 
bathed my foot in eau de Cologne, 
an^ rem^ed perdue till dinneis 
time, in despite of repeated messageft 
fri)m my aunts, and the arrival of 
Cousin John. 

People may talk about country 
(leoaores and country duties, ana 

u 
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all the charms of country life, but 
it appears to me that a good many 
things ore done under the titles of 
pleasure and duty Ti hich belong in 
reality to neither; and that those 
who live entirely in the country, 
inflict on themselves a great 
variety of unnecessary disagreeables, 
as they lose a great many of its 
chief delights. Of all receipts for 
weariness, commend me to a dinner- 
party of country neighbours by day- 
lights —people who know each other 
just well enough to have opposite 
interests and secret jealousies,— 
who arrive ill at ease in their 
smart dresses to sit through a 
protracted meal with hot servants 
and forced conversation, till one 
young lady on her promotion 
being victimized at the piano-forte, 
enables them to yawn unobserved, 
and welcome ten o’clock brings 
round the carriage and tipsy coach¬ 
man, in order that they may enter 
on their long, dork, areaty drive 
home through lanes and bye-ways, 
which is oi^y endurable from the 
consideration that the annual ordeal 
has been accomplished, and that 
they need not do it again till this 
time next year. 

There was a dinner-party at Dan- 
gerfleld regularly once a month, and 
this was the day. Aunt Horsing- 
ham was great on these occasions, 
astonishing the neighbours as much 
with her London dresses, as did 
Cousin Amelia with her London 
manners. "We all assembled a few 
minutes earlier than usual in the 
drawing-room, so as to be ready to 
receive our guests, and great was 
the infliction on poor Aunt Deborali 
and my humble self. How ^oy 
trooped in, ono after another! Sir 
Brian and L^y Banneret, and 
Master Banneret, and two Miss, 
Bannerets: these were the ^eat 
cards of the party, so Lady Hor* 
aingham kissed Lady Bmineret and 
the youn^ladies, ana opined Master 
Banneret was grovm, much to the 
indignationof that young gentleman, 
*wbo being an Oxonian of course 
considered himself a man. Sir 
Brian was a good - humoured, 
jolly old bpy, wiUi a loud laimh, 
and stood with his coat-tails lined 
wd his bimk to the empty fire-place 
in pei^4^ ease afid contentment: 
not so his lady; first she scrutinued 


everything Lady Horsingham had 
got on, then she took a review of 
tho furniture, and specially marked 
one faded place in the carpet; lastly, 
she turned a curious and disap¬ 
pointed glance on myself. 1 ac* 
counted for the latter mark of dis¬ 
pleasure by the becoming shade of 
my gown; I knew it was a pretty 
one, and would meet with feminine 
censure accordingly. The Ban¬ 
nerets were soon followed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Plumridge, a newly- 
married couple, who were ffited ac¬ 
cordingly. Mr. Plumridge was a 
light-lmircd, unmeaning-looking in¬ 
dividual, partially bald, with a blue 
coat and white satin neckcloth; his 
bride a lively, sarcastic, black-eyed 
little woman, that must have mar¬ 
ried him for her own convenience— 
they jsaid afterwards she was once a 
governess, but at all events she held 
her own handsomely when alone 
with tlie ladies aftar dinner, and, 
partly from good humour, partly 
from an exceedingly olT-hand natural 
manner, forced even Lady Banneret 
to be civil to her. Then came tho 
Marmadukqs and tlie Marygolds, 
and old Miss Finch in a sedan-chair 
from the adjoining village, and a 

f oodish-looking man whose name 
never made out, and Mr. Sprigges, 
tho curate; and lastly, in a white 
heat and a state of utter confusion, 
my shy ocouaintance of the rail¬ 
way and tno pointers, who was 
ushered in by Lady Horsingham's 
pompous butler under the style and 
title of Mr. Haycock. Ho appeared 
to be a great friend of the lamily, 
and, much to lus own discomfiture, 
was immediately laid violent hands 
on by my aunt and cousin, th^ 
former not thinking it necessary to 
present him to me, till he offered 
me his arm to take me in to dinner, 
when her face of reproval on his 
stammering out he * had met Miss 
Coventry before,’ was worth any¬ 
thing, expressive as it was of shocked 
propriety and puzzled astonishment. 

when you have a secret only 
known to your two selves, even with 
a shy man, it is wonderful how it 
brings him on. Before the soup 
was off* the table, Squire Haycock 
and 1 had become wonderfully good 
fViends. He h^ ho^d ‘ my ankle ^ 
did not pain me,’ and I had tnuted 
arms did not ache;’ he had even 
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f oue the leogth of ' rowing' that 
e would have shot his clumsy re¬ 
triever for being the cause ot the 
accident, only he let him off because 
if it hadn’t been for the dog—’ and 
here, seeing Cousin Amelia’s eye 
fixed upon us, my companion stopped 
dead short, and concerned his blushes 
in a gloss of champagne. Taking 
courage from that weU-iced stimu¬ 
lant, he reverted to our railway 
journey in company. 

* I knew you again, this morning, 
Miss CoventzT, I assure you, a lo^ 
way off} in tact, I was going the 
other way, only, seeing you waking 
in that lonely part oftne Down, 1 
feared you might be frightened * (he 
was gettinghlight scarleiagain), * and 
X determined to watch you at a little 
distance, and be ready to assist you 
if you were alarmed by tramps, or 

sheep-dogs, or-’ 

I thought he was getting on too 
fast, BO 1 stopped him at once by 
replying: 

‘ I am well able to ^ako care of 
myself, Mr. Haycock, I assure you, 
and I like best walking quite alone;’ 
after which 1 turned^ my shoulder 
a little towards him, and completely 
discomfited liim for the rest of 
dinner.' One great advantage of 
diflidence in a man is, Chat one can 
so easily reduce him to the lowest 
depths of despondency; but then, 
on the other hand, ne is apt to 
think one means to be more cruel 
than one does, and one is obliged to 
be kind in proportion to one’s pre¬ 
vious coldness, or the stupid creature 
breaks away altogether. When the 
ladies got up to leave the dining¬ 
room, I dropped my handkerchief 
well under the table, and when it 
was returned to me by the Squire, 
I gave him such a look of gratitude 
as i knew would bring him back to* 
mo in the evening. Nobody hates 
flirting so much os myself, but 
what is one to do shut up in a 
country-house, with no earthly 
thing to oeen^ or amuse one P 
Tea and eonee served but little to 
produce cordiality amongst the ie~ 
male portion of the guests* after 
their Wht to the dmwiz^-room. 
Lady ^raingkam and La^ Ban¬ 
neret talked apart on a sofa; they 
were deep in the merits of their re- 
STOctive preachers end the failingB 
ot their respectiTe muds. Mrs. 


Marmaduke and Mrs. Marygold 
having had a * Book-Club’ feua, did 
not speak to each other, but com¬ 
municated through the medium of 
Mlss Finch, whose deafness ren¬ 
dered this a somewhat unsatisfactory 
process. Aunt Deborah went to 
sleep, as usual; and 1 tried the two 
Miss Bannerets consecutively, but 
ascertained that neither would open 
her lips, at least in the presence of 
mamma. At last I found a vacant 
place by the side of Mrs. Plumridge, 
and discovered immediately, with 
the peculiar freemasonry which 1 
believe men do not possess, tliat she 
was one of my sort. She liked walk¬ 
ing, riding, driving, dancing, all that 
I liked, m short; and she hated 
scandal'gossiping, sensible women, 
morning visits, and worsted-work, 
for all of which 1 confess to an un¬ 
qualified aversion. We were getting 
fast friends when the gentlemen 
came in from their wine, honest Sir 
Brian’s voice sounding long before 
he entered the room, and the worthy 
gentleman himself rolling in with an 
unsteady step, partly from incipient 
gout, and partly, 1 fancy, from a 
good deal of port wine. He took a 
vacant seal by me almost immedi¬ 
ately, chiefly, T think, because it was 
ike nearest seat; and avowing openly 
his great regard and admiration for 
my neighbour, Mrs. Plumridge, pro¬ 
ceeded to make himself agreeable to 
both of us in his own way,—though 
1 am concerned to state that hetzw 
heavily on my sprained foot, and 
spilt toe greater port of a cup of 
coffee over her satin gown. Tho 
Squire, whose nerves for the present 
were strung above blushing pitch, 
B(mn joinca our little party, and 
wnilst tko two Miss Bannerets per¬ 
formed an endless duet on Aunt 
Horsingham's luckless piano-forte, 
and their brother, choKing in his 
stiff white neckcloth, turned over 
the leaves. Sir Brian bantered Mr. 
Haycock gracefully ojf. his abste¬ 
miousness after dinner, an effort of 
self-denial of which no one could 
accuse Atm, and vowed, with much 
laughter, that * Haycock must be in 
l(We I in love. Miss Coventry, don’t 
you think so? A man that always 
used to take his two bottles as regu¬ 
larly as myself—I am a {oe to excess* 
• ladies, but Haycock’s an anchorite, 
d— me—a monk. Haycock! 
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monks must marry, you know!— 
wouldn't he look wcU with his feet 
shared, Miss Corentry, and his 
head bare, and a rope round his 
neck P* Sir Brian was getting con¬ 
fused, and had slightly transposed 
the clerical costume to which he 
aUuded; but was quite satisfied that 
his little badinage was witty and 
amusing in the extreme; indeed, 
Mrs. Pfumridge and I couldn’t help 
laughing; but poor Squire Hay cock^s 
embarrassment was so intense that 
he ordered his carriage immediately, 
and took leave, venturing however, 
at the rciT last, to shake me by the 
hand, and braving once again the 
banter of the inebriated baronet. 

* Stole aw^,* said Sir Brian: * a 
shy man. Miss Coventry, a sliy, 
diffident man, my friend Haycock, 
but true ns steel—not abetter land¬ 
lord in the county—-excellent neigh¬ 
bour — useful magistrate — good 
house—beautiful garden—lots of 
poultry, and a glass bee-hive^wants 
nothing but a wife:—order the car¬ 
riage, my lady. Mrs. Plumridge, 
you must come and sec us at Slop- 
perlcy, and don’t forget to bring 
Plumridge. Miss Coventry, you’re 
a charming young lady, mind you 
como tooso jolly Sir Brian wisned 
us both a most affectionate good¬ 
night, and shaking Aunt Horsing- 
ham violently by both hands, packed 
himself into nis carriage in a state 
of high good-humour and confusion. 
1 have since heard that on his arrival 
at Sloppcrley ho stoutly refused to 
get out, declaring that ne preferred 
to ^sit in the carriage whilst they 
changed horses,’ and avowing, much 
to his old butler’s astonishment, his 
resolution to go * at least one m^re 
stage that ni^t.’ • 

Chaptbb XL 

I must despair of being able in sim¬ 
ple narrative to convey tne remotest 
idea of tha- dulnoss of Hangerfield 
Hall; but as during jay residence 
there 1 beguiled the weary hours 
by keeping a Diary (bound in blue 
velvet, wiw brass clasps, and a Bra¬ 
mah lock), 1 have it m my pow*er, 
by transcribing a few of its pages, 
to present to my readers my own 
impressions of life in that well- 
icgnlatcd establishment. 1 put 
things down just as they happened. 


with my .own reflections, more or 
less philosophical, on the events of 
each day. My literary labours 
were invariably carried on after the 
family had retired for the night; and 
I may observe that a loose white 
droBsing-gown, trimmed with Mech¬ 
lin lace and pink ribbons, one’s 
hair of course being * taken down,’ 
is a costume extremely well adapted 
to the cflects of composition. I 
take a day from the Diary at random. 

Thursday.—^Up at hair* past seven: 
peeped in the glass the instant I 
was out of bed, and wondered how 
Cousin Amelia looks when she 
wakes; yellowish, I should think, 
and by no means captivating, par¬ 
ticularly if she wear# a nightcap. 
I don’t care how ugly a woman is, 
she has no right to look anything 
but ffesh in the morning, and yet 
how few possess this advantage. 
Hotliing like open air and plenty of 
exercise; saviny on&’s complexion 
is undoubtedly the very way to 
spoil it. SaV Brilliant and ‘Wnitc- 
Stockings going to exercise in the 
park: what coddles they look on 
tliese fine autumn mornings, covered 
with clothing. Felt very keen 
about hunting; the same feeling 
always comes on at the faH of tho 
leaf; shouldli’t wonder if *1 could 
jump a gate, with my present nerves. 
Should like once lu my life to 
plant a field of horsemen, and show 
these gentlemen how a woman can 
ride. Interrupted in my day-dreams 
by Lady Horsingham’s bell, and 
huddled on my things in a tremen¬ 
dous hurry; forced to wash my 
hands in cold water, which made the 
tips of my fingers as red as radishes 
for the rest of the day. Got down 
to prayers W half-past eight, and 
tooK Aunt Deborah her tea and 
I toast from tho breakfast-table at 
nine. 

Breakfast dull, and most of the 
party cross: Aunt Horsingham is 
generally out of humour at break¬ 
fast time, particularly on Sundays. 
Cousin Amelia suggested my towels 
were too coarse, * mey had rubbed 
a colour into my cheeks like a dfury- 
maid’s.* John said I looked like a 
rose; a tea-rose, he added, as I 
handed him his cup. Cousin John 
is getting quite poetical, and de- 
' cidedly improvea since he left 
London. 1 wonder whom he got that 
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letter from that was lying on his 
plate when he came down P 1 am 
910^ curious, but I just glanced at the 
direction, and I am certain it was in 
a lady's hand—not that it's any 
business of mine, only I should 
think Miss Molasses would hardly 
have the face to write to him. 1 
wonder whether there u anything 
between John and Miss Molasses. 

1 asked him, half spitctully, the 
other day, how he could bear to bo 
parted from her now the season was 
orer; and he seemed so pleased at 
my tiUcing an interest in the thing 
at all, that 1 had no patience to go 
on with my croas^questioning. 1 
don’t think she’s good enough for 
John, 1 must confess, but ho is 
easily imposed on by young ladies, 
as indeed, for that matter, are the 
rest of his great thick-hes^ed sex. 
When breakfast was 07cr, and 
Cousin Amelia went off as usual to 
practise her •music for an hour or 
two, I thought I might steal away 
fbr a visit to my favourites in the 
stable; indeed, 1 saw John at the 
front door, in a hideous wide>awake, 
with a long cigar in ^is mouth; but 
1 was waylaid oy Aunt Horsingham, 
and as these visits to the stable are 
strictly forbidden, I was obliged to 
follow her into the drawing-room, 
and resign myself for tho whole 
morning to that dreadful worsted- 
work, more especially as it was 
coming on a drizzling mist, and 
there was no pretext xor my usual 
walk. 

am glad to see you getting 
more sociable, Kate,’ said Lady 
Horsingham,in her dry, harsh voice, 
as I took a seat beside her and 
ojmned my work-basket; * it is never 
aovisable for any young lady to 
affect singularity, and I have ob¬ 
served wiui some concern thst yoqjr 
demeanour on many occasions is 
very unlike that of thefrest of your 
sex.' 

I never give in to Aunt Hor- 
singham; alter all, she’s not my own 
aunt, so I answered as pertly as 
ever I could. * 

*No; you mean I don’t SMnd 
the morning in looking in tha glass, 
and talldng evil of my neighbours; 
I don’t scream when 1 see a beetle, 
or go intoconvulsionsbecause there’s 
a mouse in, the room. I’vewt two, 
legs, very good legs, Aunt Horsing- 


ham—shall I show you them P—and 
I like to use them, and to bo out of 
doors amongst the trees, and the 
grass, and the daisies, instead of 
counting stitches for work that 
nobody wants, or writing letters 
that nobody reads. I bad rather 
give Brilliant a good * lucketing 
(Aunt Horsingham shuddered, I 
knew she would, and used the word 
on purpose) * over an open heath or 
a lino of grass, than go bodkin in a 
chariot, seven miles an hour, and 
both windows up. Thank you, 
Aunt Horsingham, you w'ould like 
to make a fine lady of me—a useless, 
sickly, lackadaisical being, instead 
of a healthy, active, plucky, light- 
hcartod woman; much obliged to 
you—I had rather stay as I am.' 

* Miss Coventry,’ said my aunt, 
who was completely posed by my 
volubility, and apparently shocked 
beyond the power of expression at 
my opinions; ‘ Miss Coventry,’ she 
repeated, *if those are indeed your 
sentiments, I must beg, nay, I 
must insist, on your keeping them 
to yourself whilst under thU roof. 

* Amelia, my dear’ (to my cousin, who 
was gliding quietly into the room), 

* Amelia, go back to your music for 
ten minutes. 1 must insist. Miss 
Coventry, that you do not inoculate 
my daughter with these pernicious 
doctrines—this mistaken view of 
the whole duties and essentials of 
your sex. Do you think men ap¬ 
preciate a woman who, if she had 
but a beard, would bo exactly like 
one of themselves P Do you think 
they like to see their ideal hot and 
^shovelled, plastered with mud, 
and .draggled with wet P Do you • 
think they wish her to be strong 
^d independent of them, and per¬ 
haps t!ieir superior at those very 
sports and exerctses on which they 
plume themselves P Do you think 
they are to be taken by storm, and, 
so to speak, bullied into admiration P 
You’re wrong, Kate, you’re wrong, 
and I believe I am ^ually wrong 
to talk to you in tiiis strain, inas¬ 
much as Uie admiration of the other 
sox ought to be the last thing coveted 
•r thought of by a young person of 
yours.’ 

* I’m sure, aunt, I don’t want tho 
men to admire me,’ 1 replied; ‘but 
I would not ^ve mu«h for ad¬ 
miration of one who could be jealous 
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of me for bo paltry a cause as my 
riding better than himself; and as 
for ideals* I don’t know much about 
such things, but I think a man*8 
ideal may do pretty well what she 
likes, and he is sure to think every¬ 
thing she dooH do is perfect. Be¬ 
sides* I don’t see why Ishould hully 
him into liking me because I am 
fond of the beautiful ’ oat of doors * 
instead of the firo-side. And 
courageous women* like courageous 
men, are generally a deal more 
gentle than the timid ones. I’ve 
known ladies who wonld not ven¬ 
ture in a carriage or into a boat* 
who could wage a war of words 
with their husbands bitterer than 
the veriest trooper would have at 
his command; and I’ve heard Cousin 
John say that there is scarcely an 
instance of a veritable heroino in 
history, from Joan of Arc down¬ 
wards, who was not in her private 
l^e as sweet, as gentle, and os 
womanly, as she was high-couraged 
and undaunted when the moment 
came tliat summoned all her energies 
to the encounter. Unselfishness is 
the cause in both cases, you may 
depend. People that are always so 
dreadfully afraid something is going 
to happen to them* think a great 
deal more of self than of any^ing 
else; and the same cause which 
makes them tremble at imagina^ 
danger for their own sakes, will 
make them forgetful of real suf¬ 
ferings in which they themselves 
have no share. I had rather be a 
hoyden* Aunt Horsingham* and go 
on in my own way. I have much 
more enjoyment, and upon my 
*word I don’t think I'm ono bit 
a worse member of society than if 
1 was the most delicate fine lad^ 
that ever fainted away at the over¬ 
powering smell of a rose-leaf or 
the merry peal of a noisy child’s 
lou^.’ 

. My aunt lifted up her hands and 
mve in,, for the return of Cousin 
Amelia from Hhe music-room effec¬ 
tually prevented further discussion, 
and we beguiled the time till lum 
cheon by a^mate fits of scandal and 
work, running through the choc 
racters of most of the neighbours 
within twenty ndl«, and completely 
demolishing tibe reputation of my 
friend -aa they called her, lively, 


sarcastic little Mrs. Plumridge. 
John was off rabbit-shooting, so of 
course he did not appear at that 
meal so essential to ladies; and 
after Cousin Amelia, by way 
of being delicate, had got through 
two cutlets* the best part of a 
chicken, a plateful of rice-pudding, 
and a l^e glass of sherry* I ven¬ 
tured to propose to her that if the 
afternoon held up we should have 
a walk. 

'I’m not equal to much fatigue/ 
said she* with a languid air and a 
heavy look about her eyes which I 
attributed to the luncheon, * but if 
you like we’ll go to the garden and 
the hothouses, and be back in time 
for a cup of tea at five o’clock.’ 

'Anything to get out of the 
house,* was my re^y, and forthwith 
I rushqd upstairs, two steps at a 
time, to put on my things, whilst my , 
aunt whispered to her daughter, 
loud enough for me h? hear,' Sho 
really ought to have been a man, 
Emmy; did you ever see such a 
hoyden in your life P’ 

It was pleasant to get out even 
into tliat formal garden. The day 
was soft and misty* such as one 
often finds it towaras the close of 
autumn—dark, without being chill, 
and the withexed leaves strewed the 
earth in all the beauty of wholesome 
natural decay. Autumn makes 
some people miserable; I confess it 
is the time of year that I like best. 
Spring makes me cross if it’s bad 
weather, and melancholy if it’s fine. 
Summer is very enjoyable, certainly, 
but it has a luxuriance of splendour 
that weiglis down my spirits; and 
in those glorious hot, dreamy, hay¬ 
making days, 1 seem unable to 
identify myself sufficiently with all 
the beauty around me, and to pine 
fi>r I don’t exactly know what. 
Winter is charming, when it don’t 
freeze, with* its early candle-light 
and long evening; but autumn 
combines everything that to me Is 
most delightful—the joys of reality 
and the pleasures of anticipation. 
Cohsin Amelia don’t think so at all. 

' A nasty raw day, Kate,’ she re¬ 
marked as we emer^;ed'from the 
hothouse into the moist, heavy air. 

' How 1 hate the coimby, except 
whilst tiie- strawberries^ are ripe. 

, Let’s go back to the house,, and read 
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with our feet on tho fender till tea- 
time.' 

* Ifot yet, Emmy,* I pleaded, for 
I really pined for a good walk; 

* let’s go on the high road as far as 
the mile-stone—it’s market-day at 
l^ddlebury, and we shall see the 
tipsy farmers riding home, and the 
carrier’s carts with their queer- 
looking loads; besides, think what 
a colour you'll have for dinner. 
Come on, there’s a dear 1’ 

The last argument was unanswer¬ 
able; and Cousin Amelia putting 
her best foot foremost, we soon 
cleared the garden and the approach, 
and emerged on the high road three 
miles from Muddlebury, and well 
out of sight of tho windows at 
Dangerfield Hall. As wo rose the 
hill, on the top of which is perched 
tho well-known milestone, and my 
cousin began already to complain of 
fatigue, the sound oi hoofs behind us 
caused us bothtostopaudlookround. 

‘ It’s cavalry,’ said Amelia, who 
jumps rather rapidly to conclusions, 
and IS no judge of a horse. 

‘It’s a stud,’ w'as my reply; 

* somebody coming to hunt with 
*the Heavy-top.’ l^et's stand in. 
this gateway and sec them pass.’ 
Wo took up a position accordingly, 
and if 1 felt keen about the com¬ 
mencement of the season previously, 
how much more so did 1 become to 


seen before, a beautiful black horse,, 
the very impersonation of strength, 
B^metry, courage, speed, ana all 
tnat a horse should be. 

*,A8k the groom whose they are,* 
wl^percd Amelia, as ho went by; 

* I don’t quite like to speak to him^ 
he looks an impudent fellow, mth 
those dark whiskers.’ 

I should like to see tho whiskers 
that would frighten fne; so I 
stepped boldly out into the road, 
and accosted him at once. 

* Wlioso horses are those, my 
manP* I asked, with my most com¬ 
manding air. 

* Captain Lovell’s, miss,’ was the 
reply. My heart jumped into my 
mouth,.andyou might have knocked 
me down with a feather. 

* Captain Lovell’s! ’ exclaimed 
Amelia j * w'hy, that’s your old flirt, 
Eate. I see it all now,’—but I 
hardly heard her, and when I looked 
up the horses were a mile off, and 
we were retracing our steps towards 
Hangerfleld Hall. 

Wliat a happy day this has been, 
and how unpromising was its begin¬ 
ning. And yet I don’t know why I 
shomd have been so happy. After 
all,, there is nothing extraordinary 
in Captain Lovell’s sending down a^ 
stud of horses to hunt with so 
favourite a pack as ‘ the Heavy-top* 
hounds. I wish I had summoned 


watch the string of gallant well- 
bred horses now jogging quietly 
towards us with all the parapher¬ 
nalia and accessories of the chase P 
Two, four, six, and a hack, all 
clothed and hooded, and packed for 
travelling. Such a chesnut in tho 
van, with a minute boy on him, who 
cannot have weighed four stone— 
strong, flat, sinewy logs (the ches- 
nut’s, not the boy’s), hocks and 
thighs clean, full, ana muscular as 
Buuliant’s, only twice the size; 8. 
long, square tail, and a«wicked eye, 
—how 1 should like to ride that 
chesnut. Then a brown and two 
bays, one of the latter scarcely big 
enou^ for S hunter, to my fancy, 
hut apparently os thoroughbred* as 
Eclipse; fiien a grey, who seemed 
to havo a strong objection to being 
led, and who held back and draped 
at. his rein in a most, provonng 
mayiTiflr • and lastly, by the »de cu 
a brown hack that 1 mneied 1 had^ 


courage to ask the man when his 
master was coming, and where he 
was going to stay; but I really 
couldn’t do it, no, not if my lira- 
had depended on it. All the way 
home Cousin Amelia laughed, and 
sneered, and chattered, and onco 
she acknowledged 1 was ’the best 
tempered girl lo the world,’ but 1 
aim sure I nave not an idea why X 
desorvef this character; her w'ords 
fell perfectly unheeded on my car.. 
I was glad to get to the solitude of 
my own room, when it was time to- 
dress for dinner, that 1 might have 
tho luxury, if it was only for five 
minutes, of •undisturbed ; 

but there was Aunt Deborah to he 
attended to, for po6r Aunt Deborah,. 
I am sorry to say, is by no means 
7611, and Gertrude came in * to dO' 
my hair;’ and then the dinner-belL 
rang, and tho wearisome meal, and 
the long evening dragged on in their 
accustomed monotony but X did 
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not find it as dull as usual, though 
I was more rmoiced than ever when 
the hand'Canmes came, and we were 
dismissed to go to bed. 

And now they are all fast asleep, 
and I can sit at mj open window, 
and think, think, thmk as much as I 
like. What a Iotc^ night it is; the 
mist has cleared ofif, and the moat is 
glistening in the moonlight, and the 
old trees are silyered over and black> 
ened alternately by its beams; the 
church tower stands out massively 
against the sky. How dark the old 
belfry looks on such a night as this, 
contrasting with the white tomb* 
stones in the churchyard, and the 
slated roof shimmering above the 
aisle ; there is a faint breeze sighing 
amongst the few remaining leaves, 
now rising into a pleading whisper, 
now dying away with a sad un¬ 
earthly moan: the deer are moving 
restlessly about the park, now stand¬ 
ing out m bold relief on some open 
space brightened by the moonlight, 
now flitting like spectres athwart 
the shade. Everything breathes of 
romance and illusion, and I do 
believe it is veiy bad for one to be 
watching here, dreaming wide awake, 
instead of snoring healthily in bed. 
I wonder what he is about at this 
moment? perhaps smoking a cigar 
out of doors, and enjoying beau¬ 

tiful night. 1 wonder what he is 
thinking of! Perhaps after all he’s 
stewed up in some lamplit drawing¬ 
room, tmking nonsense to Lady 
Scapegrace and Mrs. Lumley, or 
playing that odious whist at his 
club. Well, I suppose I may as 
well go to bed ; one more look into 
the night, and then—hark! what is 
itP how beautiful! howcharmiug^ 
distant music from the wood^at the 
low end of the park; the deer are 
all listening, and ^ow they troop 
down towards the noise in scores: 
how sofdy it dies away and rises 
4igain: ’tis a comet-o-piston, I think, 
and though not verr skilfully played, 
it 8oun(& hefrenly by moonlight. 
I never thought that old air of 
* You'll remember me,* half so 
beautiful before. Who can it be P I 
have never heard it since I came 
here. It can*t be Captain Lorell’s 
giwm, it's not ^uite impossible it 
might be Captain Lovell himself. 
Ah 1 if I lii9ught thdt I Well, it 
'has ceased now. 1 may as well go 


to bed. What a happy d^ this 
has been, and what dreams 1 shall 
have. 

Chaptbb XII. 

Friday.—This has been an event¬ 
ful day. I thought somehow it 
would be so, at all events the first 
day’s hunting is always an era to 
me—so when I came down to break¬ 
fast in my riding-habit, and braved 
the cold glances of my annt and the 
sarcasms of my cousin, I was pre¬ 
pared for a certain amount of ex¬ 
citement, although I confess I did 
not bargain for quite so much as I 
got. 

'You’ll enjoy yourself to-day, I 
trust. Miss Coventry,’ said Aunt 
Horsingham, looking as black as 
thundc^. 

' Mind you don’t get a fall,* 
observed Cousin Amelia, with a 
sneer; but I cared little for their 
remarks and remonstrances. White- 
Stockings was at the door. Cousin 
John ready to lift me into .my sad¬ 
dle, and J envied no mortal w'oman 
on earth, no, npt our gracious Queen 
upon the throne, when 1 found myself 
fairly mounted, and jogging gently 
down the pork, in all the delightful 
anticipation of a good day’s sport. 
I thic^ I would rather have ridden 
Hrilliant of the* two, but John 
suggested that the country was 
cramped and sticky, with small 
fields and blind fences. How, White- 
Stockings is an animal of great cir¬ 
cumspection, and allows no earthly 
consideration to hurry him. He is 
moreover as strong os a dray- 
horse, and as handy, so John de¬ 
clares, ' as a fiddle.' To him there¬ 
fore was entrusted the honour.of 
carrying me on my first appearance 
'vpth the Heavy-top houn^. The 
meet was at no great distance from 
Dangerfield ' Hul, and being the 
beginning of the season, and a 
favourite place, there was a con¬ 
siderable muster of the Slite of the 
county, and a goodly show of very 
respectable horses to grace the 
covert sldo. As we rode np to the 
mounted assemblage, I perceived, 
by the glances of curiosity, hot to 
say admiration, directed at myself 
and Whitc^tockings, that uidiea 
«were unusual visitors in that field, 
and that the Heavy-top gentlemen 
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were not prepared to be cut down, 
at all events by a woman. Cousin 
John seems to know them all, and 
to be a universal favourite. 

‘ Who’s the lady, Jones, my boy P’ 
whispered a fat squire in a purple 
garment, with a face to match; 
‘good seat on a horse, ehP rides like 
a bird, I’ll warrant her.* I did not 
catch John’s answer, but the cor¬ 
pulent sportsman nodded, and 
smiled, and winked, and wheezed 
out, ‘ Lucky dog—pretty cousin— 
double harness.* 

I don’t know what he meant, but 
that it was something intensely ludi¬ 
crous I gather from his nearly 
choking with laughter at his own 
con(!himn" observation, though 
John bliuned and looked rather like 
a fool. 

‘ Wlio’a that girl on a chcfinut P* 
1 again heard asked by a slang¬ 
looking man with red whiskers meet¬ 
ing under bis*chin; ‘looks like a 
larkcr—I must get introduced to 
her,’ added the conceited brute. 
How I hated him! If he had ven¬ 
tured to speak to me, I real^ think 
I could have struck Jiim over the 
face with my riding whip. 

* I told you it would not be long 
before wc met. Miss Coventry,’ said 
a well-known voice bd^ide me, and 
turning round I shook hands with 
Captain Lovell, and 1 am ashamed 
to confess, shook all over into the 


gerfieldP’ was the counter question 
from Frank; 'you see I know the 
name of the place already; 1 believe 
I could find my way now about the 
pafk; very picturesque it is too, by 
night, Miss Coventry. Bo you like 
music by moonlight P’ 

‘ Not if it’s played out of tune,* 1 
answered, with a lau^ and a blush; 
but just then Squire Haycock, whom 
I scarcely knew in his hunting cos¬ 
tume, rode up to us, and begged as 
a personal favour to himself that we 
would accompany him to a particular 
point, from which he coiud ensure 
us a good start if the fox went 
away, nis face becoming scarlet as 
he expressed a hope ' Miss Coventry 
would not allow her fondness for the 
chase to lead her into unnecessary 
danger;' whilst Frank looked at him 
with a half-amused, half-puzzled 
expression, that seemed to say, 
‘ What a queer creature you are, and 
what the deuce can that matter to 
you.* 

I wonder why people always want 
to oblige you when you don’t want 
to be obliged; ‘ too civil by half,’ is 
much more in the way than 'not 
half civil enough,' so we rode on 
with Squire Haycock, and took up 
a position at the end of the wood 
that commanded a view of the whole 
proceedings, and, os Frank whis¬ 
pered to mo, was ' the likeliest place 
in the world if we wanted to noad 


bargain. 1 am always a little ner¬ 
vous the first day of the season. 
How well he looked in his red coat 
and neat appointments, with his 
g^cful scat upon a horse, and so 
high-bred, amongst all the country 
squires and jolly yeomen that sur¬ 
rounded us. He had more colour, 
too, than when in London, and alto- 

f ether I thought I had never seen 
im looking so handsome. The* 
chesnut with the wicked eye, show¬ 
ing off his fine shape, now' divested of 
clothing, curvetted and bent to his 
rider’s hand as if he thoroughly 
enjoyed that light restraining touch: 
the pair looked what the gentleman 
call 'all over like going,^and I am 
sure one of them thought so too. 

* I saw your horses on their way 
to Muddlebury, yesterday/ 1 at 
length found courage to say; 'are 
you going to hunt all the season 
with the Heavy-top P* 

' How long do you stay at Ban- 


the fox.’ 

The Heavy-top hounds are an 
establishment such as, 1 am given 
to understand, is not usually kept 
in X^icestorshire, Northampton¬ 
shire, and other so called 'nying 
counties.’ Hike to gain all the in- 
fewm^ion I can—Cousin John colls 
thirst for knowledge 'female 
cariosity'--aDd I* gather from him 
that the Heavy-top consists of 
twenty-two couples of hunting 
hoimds, and that the whole twenty- 
two came out texee times a week 
during the season. 1 dpn't see why 
they wouldn’t, I’m sure—they loox 
very fat, and remind me of the 
otter hounds poor Uncle Horace 
used to keep when I was a child. 
Ho (that’s my oracle, Cousin John) 
further adds, that they are remark¬ 
ably 'steady,'—which is more than 
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Trliich, far from being a meritorious, 
wpears to me a disgimting tendency. 
Tjiey are capital ‘line-hunters/ so 
Bays John; a * line-huntcri I imagiae 
is a hound that keeps snuffing about 
under the horses* feet, and must be 
a most useful auxiliary, when, as is 
often the case, the sportsmen are 
standing on the identical spot where 
the fox has crossed. He considers 
them a very * killing* pack, not 
in manners or appearance, certainly, 
but in perseverance and undying 
determination. Their huntsman is 
what is called * one of the old sort 
if this is a correct description, I can 
only say that * the old sort * must 
have worn the browncxst and 
shabbiest of boots, the oldest of coats, 
and the greasiest of caps; must have 
smelt of brandy on all occasions, 
and lived in a besotted state of 
general confusion, vibrating between 

* delirium audacious * and * delirium 
tremens.’ They have however a 
certain whip, called ‘ Will,* who ap¬ 
pears to me to do all the work, and 
to keep eveiything right. When 
old Tippler drinks himself to death, 
a casuaity vf'hich must shortly hap< 
pen, Will is pretty sure to succeed 
niman event which I fancy will 
gpatly add to the efficiency of the 
Heavy-top hounds. To ciwn all, 
Trimk Lovell dubs the whole thing 

* slow,* but I have remarked, gentle¬ 
men make use of this epithet to 
convey their disapproval of that 
which they cannot nnd any positive 
fault with, just as we ladies coll a 
woman * baa style,' when we have 
nothing else to say in her disparage¬ 
ment. 

‘Gone away I* exclaims Squire 
Haycock, lifting his cap high above 
his red head; ‘yonder he goqsi^on’t 
yon see him, Miss Coventry P now 
whisking under ttie gate.* 

‘ Forward, forward! * holloas 
Frank, giving vent to his excite¬ 
ment in one of those prolonged 
screams that proclaim how the as¬ 
tonished Bpbrtsmmi has aotually 
seen the fox with his own eyes. The 
next ihstuit he is through the band¬ 
it at the end of the ride, and 
rising in his stinups, with the wicked 
chesnnt held, ha^ by the head, is 
q^eding away over the adjoining 
Mtore, alongside of the two or 
wee coupldt of leadiAg hounds that, 
* save jaat emerged fem the coxert 


Ah! we are all forgotten now, 
women, children, everything is lost 
in that first delirious five minutes 
when the hounds are really aw'ay. 
Frank was gazing at mo a minute 
ago as if his very life was at my 
disposal, and now he is speeding 
away a field a-head of me, and don’t 
care whether I break my neck fol¬ 
lowing him or not. But this is no 
time for such thoughts as tliesc, the 
drunken huntsman is sounding his 
horn in our rear. Will, the whip, 
cap in hand, is bringi^ up the body 
of the pack. Squire Haycock holds 
the gate open for me to pass, Cousin 
John goes by me like a flash of 
lightning; wTiite-Stockings, with 
a loose rein, submits to bo kicked 
along at any pace I like to ask him; 
the fence at the end of the field is 
nothing, I shall go exactly where 
Frank did; my blood thrills with 
ccstacy in my veins: moment of 
moments 1 1 have got ii capital start, 
and we are in for a run. 

As X sit here in my arm-chair and 
dx^ssing-gown, I see thewholc pano¬ 
rama o^ to-day passing once more 
before my ey^s. 1 see tlint dark, 
wet, ploughed field, with the white 
hounds slipping noiselessly over its 
furrowed surface. 1 can almost 
perceive the (fresh wholesome smell 
of the newly-turned earth. 1 sec 
the ragged, overgrown, straggling 
fence at the far end, glistening n'itli 
morning dew, and green with for¬ 
midable briars. I see Frank Lovell’s 
chesnut rising at the weakest place, 
the rider sitting well back, his spurs 
and stirrup-irons shining in the sun; 
1 see Squiro Haycock’s square 
scarlet back, as he diverges to a 
well-known comer for some finendly 
egress; I hear Cousin John’s voice 
shouting, * Give him bis head, ICatol’ 
^ White-Stockings and I rapidly 
approach the leap, my horse relapses 
of his own accord into a trot, points 
his small ears, crashes into the very 
middle of the fence, and just os X 
give myself up for lost, makes a 
second bound that settles me once 
more in the saddle, and lands gal¬ 
lantly in the adjoining field, Frank 
looking back over his shoulder in 
evident anxiety and admiration, 
whilst John's cneeiy voice, with its 
‘bravo, Hate !* rings in my delighted 
ears. We three are now nearest the 
hounds,, a. long strip of rushy mea- 
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doW'land before us, the pack stream¬ 
ing along the side of a high thick 
hedge that bounds it on our left; 
the south wind fans my face and 
lifite my hair, as I slacken my horse's 
rein and urge hi m to his speed. 1 
am alongside of Frank. I could ride 
anywhere now, or do anything. I 

f ass him with a smile and a jest. 

am the foremost with the chase. 
Wliat is ten years of common life, 
one's feet upon the fender, com¬ 
pared to five such golden minutes as 
these P The hounds stop suddenly, 
and after scattering and spreading 
themselves into the form of an open 
fan, look up in my face with an air 
of mute bewilderment. The hunts¬ 
men and the field come up, tlie 
gentlemen in a liigh state of delight 
and confusiou, but iVIr. Tippler in 
the worst of humours, and mustering 
as he trots off to a comer of the 
meadow with the pack about his 
horses’ heels :•*- 

Mlode ’em slap off the scent— 
drove 'cm to a check—wish she was 
at home and a-bed and asleep, and 
be d—d to hcrl’ 

A grim old lady ^ho has hut 
one eyo, and answera to the name 
of ‘ Jezebel,’ has tlireadedthe fence, 
aud proclaims in anything but a 
sweet voice to her comrades, that 
she has discovered the line of our 
fox. They join her in an instant, 
down go their heads in concert, and 
away w e all speed again, through on 
open gate, across a wide common, 
into a strip of plantation, over a 
stile and footboard that leads out 
of it, and I find myself once more 
following Captaiu Lovell, with 
Cousin John alongside of mo, and 
all the rest far, far behind. This is 
indeed glorious. I should like it to 
go on tQl dinner time. How I hope 
wo shan’t kill the fox. , 

* Take hold of his head, Kate,’ 
says my cousin, w'hoso hone has just 
blundered to his nose through a 
gap, *even White-Stockings wont 
last for ever, and this is going to 
be something out of the common.* 
‘Forward!’ is my reply as *I 
point with my whip towards f^e 
lessening pac^ now a whole field 
a-head or us, ‘forward!* If we 
hadn’t been going such a pace 1 
cotild have siuig for joy. 

There’s aline of pollarded willow- 
trees down, ia that hollow, and the 


hounds have already left these 
behind them,* they aro rising the 
opposite ground. A/min Frank 
Lovell looks anxiously Dack at me, 
but makes no sign. 

‘We must have it, Kate!’ says 
John, ‘there’s yourbestplacc,under 
the tree; send him at it as hard as 
he can lay legs to the ground.’ 

I ply my whip and loosen my 
reins in vain. White-Stockings 
stops dead short, and lowers lus 
nose to the water, as if he wanted 
to drink; all of a sudden the stream 
is behind mo, and with a flounder 
aud a struggle we are safe over the 
brook. Not so Cousin John; I see 
him on his legs on the bank, with 
his horse’s head Mng helplesdy 
between his feet, the rest of that 
valuable animal being completely 
submerged. 

‘ Go along, Kate!' he shouts en¬ 
couragingly, and again I speed after 
Frank I^vell, who is by this time 
nearly a quarter of a mile ahead of 
me, and at least that distance behind 
the hounds. Wliitc-Stockings ia 
going very plcasai^ly, but the 
ground is now entirely on the rise, 
aud he indulges occasionally in a trot 
without any hint on my part; the 
fences fortunately get weaker and 
weaker; Ihe fields are covered with 
stones, and are light good galloping 
enough, but the rise gets steeper 
every yard; round hills ore closing 
in about us; we are now on the 
Downs, and ^e pack is still fleeting 
ahead, like a boay of hounds in a 
dream, every moment increasing 
their distance from us, and making 
them more and more indistinct. 
Fi;ank Lovell disappears over the 
brow of that bill, and I urge White- 
Sfockiugs to overtake my only com¬ 
panion. He don’t seem to go much 
faster, for all that.* I strike him once 
or twice with my light riding whip; 
X shake my reins, and he comes 
back into a trot; X rise in my stirrup 
and rouse his energies in every way 
I can think of. X am afraid he muirt 
be ill, the trot degenerates to a jog, 
a walk ; he carries his head fucthn 
out from hint than is his woi^,. and 
tseats curb and snaffle with a like 
disregard and callousness of mouth. 
Now he stopa altogether, and catch* 
ing a aide view of nia hMd, his eye 
appears to me Inore proAiinent. then 
uaual,. and the whole animal seema 
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‘ Good-bye, Miss Coventry, good^ 
bye,* said tne Squire, shaking hands 
with a squeeze that crushed my 
favourite ring into my prettiest 
finger, * you have made mo the hafp^ 
piest of wen—good-bye!’ 

1 saw it all in an instant, just as I 
seo it now. The Squire means to 

S )so for me to-morrow, and he 
s 1 have accepted him. What 


shall 1 do! Mrf, S^cock —Kate 
Haycock—Catherine Haycock. Ho, 
I can’t make it look well, write it 
how I will; and then, to vow never 
to j.hink of anyone else; I s^pose 
I mightn’t even speak to Frank. 
Never, no, never; but what a scrape 
I have got into, and how I wish 
to-morrow was over. 


THE BEAD SEA KOBTE,* AND THE PILGRIMAGE TO 

MECCA. 

I N reviewing any work we con- ensure a ready sale.’ Wo trust 
sider that, generally speaking, that tlie gallant Captain's cloth and 
the matter contained in its pages is character will be received as a suffi- 
the legitimate subject for our obser- cient guarantee that he had no such 
vations, and that the style in which base intentions upon the public; 
it is written is hut of secondary eon- but as he has been guilty of a very 
sidcration, unless it ofiend Against similar oficnce, wc should abdicate 
good grammar or good manners; one of our most important duties as 
whil# the name is scarcely ever reviewere, and betray the trust 
deemed w'orthy of comment. There which the public repose in us, if we 
arc, however, occasions upon which passed it over without comment and 
the name deserves especial notice, condemnation. In a country so 
and such w'o conceive to be tbc case cmiuent for commercial enterprise 
in the present instance, for it is as Great Hrituin, and at a time 
calculated to mislead the public to when science is so especially occu- 
a considerable extent. Suppose for pied with improving the means of 
a moment that an author were to communication between distant 
produce a work, in^wo volumes, countries, who .can doubt that a 
entitled, in largo capitals, 'Thk work from the pen of a distinguished 
Heko of ttie Redan,’ and in and scientific olOccr, an F.R. S. and 
smaller text, ‘.with other Fragments an F.R.G.S., entitled The Bead Sea, 
and Gleanings on the Continent,’ a Ne%o Route to India, &c., would 
what would the reader say, if, upon attract no small attention P An 
turning over the pages, hd found officer of the gallant Captain’s repu- 
four-fifths of the book occupied in tation devoting two large volumes to 
discussing the galleries of Europe, such a subject, was of itself primd 
or the sites and scenes of remark- facie evidence that the passage w'as 
able events of antiquity, and the feasible, and that the q^uostion was 
remaining fifth the only portion handled in all its possible bearings, 
dedicated to thb hero and his gallant T^itli the utmost minuteness of dotoil 
efforts P surely the public might be as to edgiuccring difficulties, native 
tempted to say * this is a shomefi^ hostility, and coiffmercial advantage, 
imposition upon us: the author We are free to confess tliat wo 
knows that every hcart«throbs in a pounced upon the two volumes full 
unison of national pride and inte- of those high and legitimate expec- 
rest towards the hero; and taking tations to which the name naturally 
advantage of that fact, ho foists gives rise; andhaving^gouothrough 
upon us 5oo pages of continental both volumes and appendices, when 
tour; and, employing igo pages we laid them down, the conviction 
upon the Redan, he uses the soul- forced itself on our mind that we 
stirring title of The Hero of the had been (in familiar phraseolo^) 
Redan as a stalking horse where- regularly done. The information 
with to delude the unwary and to regarding the Dead Sea as a route 

* Dead Sea, a Neio Route to India ; with Fragments and Gleanings of 
Eastern Travel. By Captain AUen^ B.N., &c. London : Longman and Co. 
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to India miji;ht easily UaTc been 
printed in a pampklet form at the 
price of a few sliiUingR; and if the 
furtherance of such a scheme was 
the main purpose proposed bv the 
author, we feel satisned suon an 
0 ^‘cct would have been better 
enected by the publication of a 
cheap pamphlet, than by the two 
misnamed volumes before us. But 
while thus unequivocally condemn¬ 
ing the name it has pleased the 
writer to give his book, we must 
not be considered as condemning 
the book itself. 

Its legitimate title is, Fragments 
and Gleanings in the Fast^ with 
Suggestions for a New Route to India 
vid the Dead Sea —the Dead Sea 
question being merely subsidiary— 
and, as a book of fragments, it has 
much to recommend it. The style is 
clear and gentlemanly, and more free 
from heaviness than most books of 
its class, when written by scientific 
men, usually are: the little efibrts 
of facotiousuess which the Captain 
indulges in from time to time, if not 
facetious, present at all events a 
marked contrast to the*sober text 
whiclisurroundsthem. Bothvolumes 
are enlivened by well executed 
sketches from the author’s pencil. 
The gallant Captain having obtained 
a passage for himself and nephew 
on board H. M. S. GangeSy in No¬ 
vember, 1849 , pi'oceeds to Malta, 
from V’hich island he takes his de¬ 
parture on Christmas-day, and com¬ 
mences what may be termed a cruise 
in the Archipelago, enjoying, during 
port of the time the advantages of 
the late Lord Nugent’s society. 
He bears his testimony to the 
wretelied state of Smyrna as regards 
all law and autliority. ^ 

Few towns are cursed with So many 
bad characters as Cniyma. They are 
principally Greeks and lonians, who 
perform most atrocious acts with 
impunity; os, even if committed in the 
'open day, people are so afmid of thorn, 
they will not give evidence; or the 
misoreiaite purchase the protection of a 
fdTMgn principally Gre^ and 
Bussisn, and the conaw rescue them 
tlm hands of justice. Thus re¬ 
cognised muTdetrers walk about the 


streets without the fear of the law, and 
mdke the outskirts dangerous. Two 
instances occurred during my stay. In 
the first, a child was carried to the 
mountains, and a large ransom demanded 
from the fatlier, who could only collect 
half, which was refused. The unhappy 
parent then applied to the government 
and a party of soldiers was sent in pur¬ 
suit ; but they were so slow, and took 
their measures so badly, that the rascals 
had time to escape, leaving, however, 
the poor boy, with his throat cut, lying 
across the path his father would have to 
traverse. The other was on a grander 
and bolder scale. A band of robbers 
having ascertained that the Austrian 
consul had a laige sum of money in bis 
hous^ iuducea a servant, by threats or 
bribes, to let them in on a preconcertod 
signal. The young man being seized 
with remorse, 'acquainted his master 
with the plot, who told him to keep his 
engagement, but enjoined secrecy. In 
the me;(n time he introduced some reso¬ 
lute cawasses, or policemen, into his 
house. The fellows succeeded in ^ling 
the walls, and when the door was opened, 
as they thought to admit them, the 
cawasses fired. Two made their escape, 
and cut off the retreat of their four com¬ 
panions by drawing the ladder after 
them. The othprs defended themselves 
desperately, especially one, who, bring 
a French foncing-master, made good 
use of his sword. They were, however, 
all killed, and t}ie cawasses escaped witii 
only slight wounds.* 

Tho . author next proceeds to 
Mnkri, in Asia Minor, purposing to 
take a cruise into the interior. The 
Aga is consulted upon tho important 
point of danger. - Ho replies, with 
Oriental finesse, that the roads were 
dangerous, but that tho good rulo 
of the Padishah had rendered them 
safe; taking good caro, however, to 
add, that the Aga of tho next village 
would furnish nim frith an escort, 
who would in turn hand him over to 
escort of the next, and so on. ItL 
short, it became obvious that there 
was great rrisk in attempting to 
penetrate into the interior, and the 
Captain was reluctantly obliged to 
forego his intended trip. Hre many 
days there was oonvincing proof ii 
thb dai^er, by tUe fact of two of the 
banditti coming into the town to 
levy a black of 13,000 piastres 


* The reader of the above extract may compare it with a sketch given by the 
Rowng Englukmm in Turkey, of a suppened scene at Eel-pie Island, Mid thence 
htotensbled to iudge of the truthfulness of his assertions. Captrin Allen’s experience 
ef Consals in TbelAvani will also be found in diametrical opposition to the account 
^ven by the same wholesale and anonymous vituperator. 
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upon tho inhabitants; nor was it tho 
least singular feature in this cool 
demand, that ^c two who came to 
demand it, pro-Ted to be tw'o of the 
party present at the Aga's when tho 
state of the roads was discussed, 
and who, finding they were likely to 
miss the plucking oi the traTclIers, 
revenged thomselTes by levying a 
contribution on the town. The (Sip- 
tain being thus frustrated in his en¬ 
deavours, was fain to re-embark, and 
content himself with a cruise along 
shore, landing from time to time 
where safety permitted, and subse¬ 
quently continuing his cruiso among 
tno islands^all which portion of his 
Journal is further illustrated by 
well-executed sketches. He then 
starts for Syria, landing at Beirout 
early in November. 

Irom our author’s remarks, it 
would appear that a hrmar> is no 
longer tlio protection in Syria which 
it wagt and tlmt a system of com¬ 
promise with tlio Arabs is requisite 
lor personal safety in travelling. If 
this be so, tlicrc is indeed a sad 
falling-olT since * the pleasant day 
wo trod the Holy Lana.’ We have 
often heard that shr^d and deter¬ 
mined old pacha, Mohammed Ali, 
narrate the following anecdote, and 
have watched with picture his eagle 
glance of pride as ho narratef— 

* During the first years I was hero. 
Hr. Salt wished to visit the Pyra¬ 
mids ; to enable him to do so, I was 
obliged to give him an escort of 600 
cavalry :* now you may travel in 
safety with my fiman from the 
cataracts of the Nile to mv northern 
conquests in Syria.’ Well might 
ho feel proud of this anecdote, for 
it was true; and if things are fidling 
back again, I fear it must be taken 
as an evidence that the rule of the 

* sick man* is not os firm as that of 
the veteran from whom, by the aiJ 
of foreign powers, he wrested Syria. 
As for the rule in Egypt now, it is 

ainful to think that we Fat Baby, 
aid Pacha, has any of old Moham¬ 
med’s blood in his veins: Egypt is 
chiefly, if not entirely, held together 
by the remembrance of the old 
veteran, who is by many still be¬ 
lieved to bo alive. To return from 
this digression. 

Our author has hardly set foot 


on Syrian soil, ere wc find him on 
Jordan’s banks, at a spot dear to 
pilgrims, as being, in their belief, 
that on which the children of Israel 
firgt set foot after passing through 
tho miraculously dividea stream. 
From thence ho proceeds at once to 
the Dead Sen, wliere the usual ope¬ 
ration of bathing takes place, fol¬ 
lowed by observations on. tho ex¬ 
treme buoyancy of the water, and 
wonder that some other travellers 
have not found it equally buoyant. 
We cannot but feel astonished t^t 
the reason of these different opinions 
as to the buoyancy of the Dead Sea 
waters never occurred to so shrewd 
a man as tho gallant Captain. If he 
will only halt fill a tub with rum, 
and gathering a few jolly tars round 
the edge, bid them as he pours in a 
bucket of water help tliemsolves, 
he will find that their instincts will 
make thorn dip their pannikins in 
at the furthest possible aistance &om 
the spot where the water falls on the 
spirit, by doing which they will ob¬ 
tain very nearly raw rum; whereas, 
had any greenhorn dipped in his 
pannikin at the point of contact, he 
would have obtained a feeble mix¬ 
ture known among sailors as tho- 
rougli-go-nimbles. So it is in the 
Salt L^c: those who bathe close to 
the entrance of the river might as 
well bathe in the river, and the far¬ 
ther tho bather enters from that spot, 
the more buoyant will the water be 
found. The scientific Captain does 
not, however, dwell long on these 
minor points; he does not dally in 
the lake, but he boldly plunges at 
once into an ocean of controversy- 
theological and geological, but chiefly 
the latter. Despite all the texts 
bA>ught forward to prove that the 
*damnofl cities’ lio buried beneath 
the waters of thc*lake, and despite 
travellers, with wonderful orbs of 
vision, having declared that the 
ruins speared above the surface, 
he boldly ferrets out tbe interpo¬ 
lations of Scripture which have been 
added to make the text intelligible, 
and puts in a strong claim for the 
additional interpolation of the word 
* ^or.* He argues to his satis- 
faction that the basin of tbe lake is 
of too small dimensions; that the 
position, if admitted, does not bar* 


« ^stanoe from Cl&io to the Pyramids is only a fbw mUae, 
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monize with other tcxU ; and winds 
up by assigning them a position in 
tlie neighbourhood. Those who are 
curious as to localities, will find the 
question fully discussed in'chap. ix. 
vol. i. 

The author then mounts a gee- 
logical hobby, and. casting his 
mental vision back into the infinity 
of the past, beholds the tide of the 
ocean bathing the shores of Tiberias. 
Fear not, reader; wo do not propose 
to assail you with * horizontal strata 
of sedimentaiw formation, raised 
beaches, parallel lines of pebbles, 
post-tertiary deposits,’ &c. The 
arguments and references by wliich 
the author comes to his conclusions 
arc too long for the pages of a re¬ 
view, but as the reader may have 
some w'ish to know how a gcutlcman 
can, even in imagination, float down 
from Tiberias to the ocean, wo sub¬ 
join a rieume in the author’s own 
words 

A mere glance at a map will show that 
the region in question is a part of an 
immense fissure in the earth’s surface, 
extending from the base of Mount Hcr- 
mon or Anti-Libanus to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, nearly in a straight 
line; but at that point it turns to 
eastward in the Gulf of Sokatra. The 
whole lei^th of ilie fissure is about 1500 
miles. Ihc breadth increases from a 
few yards at the outlet of the Lake 
Hul^, the waters of Mcrom, to ^00 
miles at the opening to the Indian 
Ocean. The depth is unknown, except 
in the basin of the Dead Sea, where the 
maximum, according to Captain Lyudi, 
is more than 400 ia^oms below the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea. By the con¬ 
traction of breadth at three places, this 
fissure is divided into as many basins; 
of these the largest—^the lied Sea—has 
two branches at its northern end,—vie., 
the Gulf of Suez, trending nerth-west, 
and the Gulf of Ak^bali, north-east In 
ancient times, but within the historical 
period, the Gulf of Suez was prolonged 
northward through a narrow etndt to 
^e Bitter and TimsahLakes, which were 
^led from it with salt water. An up¬ 
heaval of the INu^h’s surface in that part 
converted the narrow strut into dry 
land, and cut off the communication be¬ 
tween the Gulf of Suez and those small 
lakes, which by evaporation have be¬ 
come nearly dry, and are much belbw 
the aut^e of the Bed Sea. The north¬ 
east branch—^the Gulf of Akabah, or the 
iElanitic Sea—has likewise Us prolonga¬ 
tion in the*’ depression of the W^y( 
Arabah, including the basin of the Dead 
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Sea and the Valley of the Jordan, which 
* lie in a straight line with the ■ gulf, be¬ 
tween which depressiem and the Gulf of 
Akabah the fissure is very much con¬ 
tracted in breadth. In these branches 
or gulfs, Suez and Akabah, there is great 
similarity of character, each having 
an extension of the fissure, as shown by 
the depression which has been cut off 
or separated by the contraction at the 
head of each gulf. Therefore, as there 
is so much rimilariiy in the result, it is 
reasonable to look for identity in the 
cause. One on a much larger scale than 
the oUier. it is true ; but this does not 
destroy the analogy. So that, as we 
know that the basin of the Bitter Lakes 
was once filled with salt waterfrom tboBed 
Sea, by their communication through the 
means of a narrow strait at the head of 
the Gulf of Suez, so the basin of the 
Dead Sea, we may presume, was origin¬ 
ally filled with^ salt water from the Bed 
Sea, by its communication tlirough a 
narrow strait at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah. And they were at that time 
all at the same level,—^that is, the sur¬ 
face of the water in the Bitter 4 jakes 
and that of the basin of the Dead Sea 
were on the same level as the surface of 
the Red Sea, and therefore at the slhne 
level as the surface of the Mediterranean. 
The Gulf of Akabah, like the Iie<l Sea, 
is excessively deep. No bottom is found 
with 100 fathoms of line in any part of 
it, except at some narrow ledges .of de¬ 
posit from the mouths of vaUeys; and 
we now know*that if the basin of the 
Dead Sea had been soimded when its 
water was at the ocean level, it would 
have been found to be equally unfathom¬ 
able, except near tho extremities and 
close to the sides of the basin; while tlie 
deepest part would have required nearly 
45olathomB of lino to reach the*bottom. 
We do not know lyhat is the greatest 
depth of the Gulf of Akabah. 1 there¬ 
fore assumo tliat the basin of the Dead 
Sea at some very remote period was 
analogous in most respects with the 
Gulf of Akabah, —that is, it was a gulf 
filled with water from the ocean, by 
•reason of its communication through a 
strait at Akabah, in the suue way as 
the latter is fiU^ fiom the Bed Sea 
through the strait at Tirahn, and as the 
Bed Sea is filled from the ocoati 
through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The volcanic action, which is proved to 
, l»ve ent off the communication of the 
' Gulf of Suez with the Bitter Lakes, may 
have extended with more or less energy 
across the Sinaitic peninsula to the h^ 
of the Gulf of Akabah, where^ Inr 
raising the bottom of. m presumed 
strait, it may have had the same re¬ 
sulted—namely, to have separated 
water^ of the Dead Sea from those of 
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T^hicli he lays it before us. Let the 
reader judge for himself:— 

Wlien I had come to the eonclusion 
that there is strong probability that l^e 
southern extremity of the groat depres¬ 
sion is very little removed in distance 
from the head of the G-ulf of Akabah, 
and, moreover, that tliere is ground for 
believing that this small intervening 
tract may have very little elevation above 
the level of the Bed Soa, I was struck 
with the extraordinary coincidence that 
the part of the depression nearest to the 
Hediterrancan Sea has the only breiik 
in the long monntmn wall, and is occu¬ 
pied by the low lev^ of the plain of Es- 
draelon. It immediately Hashed across 
my mind that Providence has here almost 
fumisiied industrious nations, at a time 
when growing intercourae Is seeking for 
improved channels of communication, 
with the means of constructing a noble 
canal l>etweeD the two seas, which con¬ 
tain the storehouses of the elements of 
produce and skill which it is so desirable 
should be brought nearer together. Na¬ 
ture has, in faci^ performed for us the 
greater {)art of the work in a 8 tu])endous 
cutting of some loo miles in length, and 
separated from a sea at either end by a 
barrier apparently slight at the north; 
namely, the alluvial plain of Esdraelon, 
already deeply furrowetl by the brook 
Kisbon, which might be cut through at 
very little expense, the rec^uired length 
of the cutting being about twenty-five 
miles only. At the oilier end, if the 
hypothesis of the ^dried-up strait* should 
prove to be correct, the distance for the 
required canal would not be greater, and 
the depth of the cutting may be small. 
This, however, is mere conjecture, 
fdunded on the arguments in the preced¬ 
ing pages. Tlie truth can only be ascer¬ 
tained by a oarefiil survey of the locali¬ 
ties. If they should be found practi¬ 
cable, tlic operation might be very much 
facilitated by making use of the immei^ 
weight and force of back water of the 
two oceans, if not a cutting power, 
at all events to carry into the abyss or 
depression, the earth, &c., which could 
bo loosened by the liberal use of gun¬ 
powder, saving thereby nearly the vdiolo 
trouble of digging and carrying away. 
Communicatidn being thus establish^ 

canals sufficiently broad and deep, 
toe rushing in df the two seas would re¬ 
store the now Bead Sea to its ancient 
level, and convert it into the active 
channel of intercourse between Europe 
«id Asia; the whole bulky cornm^^^ of 
which might thus pass through this 
canal, instep of taking the circuitous 
route of the Cape of Go^ Hope^ short- ( 
ening the voyage between Englrad and 
India to the time in which it is per¬ 
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formed by the ov^land route. The 
canal route is indeed a little longer; but 
time would be equalized, owing to the de¬ 
lay caused by the transit through Egypt. 
The execution of a project so vast could 
not of course be carried out without 
some sacrifices; but th^e will bo trifling 
when compared with the magnitude of 
the advantages to be derived in exchange. 
F'«r instance, a large portion, some 2000 
square miles of the territories belot^ging 
to our fmtbfol and gallant ally, hia 
Highness the Sultan, will be submeigcd; 
together with a city of perhaps some 
thousands of inhabitants and some Arab 
villages. 13 ut the territory is useless, 
being for the most part incapable of cul¬ 
tivation, especially the southern ghor, 
or Wady Ai-abali. The northern ghor,' 
or valley of the Jordan, has some fer¬ 
tility, of which but litUe advantage is 
taken by the wandering tribes of Arabs, 
who capriciously cultivate small portions 
of it hw'j and there. Tlie city of Tibe¬ 
rias is a filthy heap of ruined buildings, 
hemmed in TOtween the lake and steep 
barren mountains, for ^bich a forced 
removal to a fertile and adjacent neigh- 
bnurhooU would be a blessing to the de¬ 
based, apathetic, and wretched inhabi¬ 
tants. The vill^es consist of mud huts, 
temporary by their nature, or of tents 
which are intedlionally so. From all 
these the occupants derive little advan¬ 
tage, and his Highness less revenue. 
Their conditio^, brides, might be im¬ 
mensely improved by the activity 4 knd 
trade which would be stimulated through 
the navigation of the canal by ships of 
all nations; and the Sultan would draw 
great revenues by transit dues, where he 
now receives nothing. 

Tho author then proceeds to 
point out further advantages beyond 
those of commerce merely. The 
new' canal is to facilitate the move¬ 
ments of Moslems on their pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, and of Christians and 
owers on their pilgrimage to Jem- 
saJom, carrying them also, if neces¬ 
sary, up to the fountain head of the 
Jordan; a^d lest the Jews should 
curse him in their synagogues for 
the wholesale submersion of thoir 
sacred city of Tiberias, ho reminds 
them that it is only held sacred 
from the ei^ctatiou that our 
Saviour is to rise from the centre of 
the lake, and as such an event must 
of course be a miracle, he suggests 
for their consolation th^ such being 
the case, a fathom or two more of 
salt water upon the surface can 
make no possible difference, 
appears, however, upon reflcctiou, to 
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A Bait for the Hebrews. 


lia^etUou^lil tliattlicy miglit find but 
poor comfort in tbe mregoing expla* 
zmtion; be therefore proceeds in tbe 
eecond volume to suggest a more 
tempting bait for their Adhesion, by 
proposing that tboj should benefit 
by tlio enterprise, and oble>in a solid 
footing as a community upon the 
soil of their afi'ections and their 
hopes. The author conveys his 
ideas in the following words 

As ono of my principal objects in 
writing this book was to advocate my 
own peculiar project, — namely, the 
formation of a ship canal through the 
Dead Sea, —I may be excused for sug* 
gesting that, if it should be canied out, 
it would bo a favourable circumstance 
in pi'umoting the settlement of the Jews 
In Palestine. For who could be so 
much interested in such a great work as 
those through whose country it is to ho 
carried, anil whom it will he the means 
of enriching 1 In such case, xterhaps, 
the best slto for the experiment of a 
Jewish colony Vould be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the entrances of that caual, 
which would also have tho benefit of 
being a locality among tho dearest of 
their historical recollections. Of course, 
with the present feeling of the JTurks, 
Jerusalem must be out^f the question. 
But if a concession of tho territory of 
'Mount Camel, with the plains of 
Sharon and Esdraelon, wore made to a 
community of Jews, witn certain privi¬ 
leges, and ’ under certain obligations, 
they would have some of tlio best ele¬ 
ments of prosperity that the la^l of 
their inherit^ce ^ could oiter. The 
change from the present occupiers of 
that territory, who draw a mere sub¬ 
sistence from tho soil, to an indus¬ 
trious population, which working con 
amore would be interested in bringing 
it to the highest state of cultivation, 
might be of itacalculable benefit to the 
coffers of the Sultan, and soon make it 
the brightest jewel in his crown. But 
whore are the colonists to come from ? 
The Jews of England and of other eivU^ 
ized countries ore well satisfied with 
thefr lot, and would not, *perhapa, bo 
willing to risk it for mi experiment. In 
olber countries—^by which I mean those 
which are not sufficiently advanced in 
civUization to accord equu liberty to all 
(thou^ we a^ not ourselves yet arrived 
at perfection in that respect)—the Jews 
are in such a state of poverty as not to 
be able, without great assistance from 
their biethren, to make another Exodus, 
especially when they may be opposed by 
another Pharaoh in those countries 
where thgy- are the poorest as well as 
the most numerous. But the com¬ 


mencement of a Jewish nationality in 
Palestine, if peritiitted by Him who 
banished them from it, should have 
within it a certain degree of dignity and 
element of prosperity, which could not 
be found by an immigration of paupers. 
For this reason, the present population 
of Jerusalem would be useless for the 
purpose; besides being poor, they are 
effete. If tho beads of the nation enter- 
tiun the idea, of course they will be able 
to form the best judgment on the sub¬ 
ject. Without pretending to have ex- 
Xierience enough to guide me, I woidd 
venture to say, from all I have been 
able to learn, that the Karaite Jews 
possess all Uic requisites to form at once 
a very prosperous settlement, and to be 
the nucleus around which the nation 
may rally. Unfortunately, there are 
always special interests and secret 
jealousies in every community, wliich 
may mar the l)CBt project tlmt can be 
devised for thoir advantage by strangers 
ignorant of these peculiar circumstances^ 
and therefore it maybethatl am ti'cading 
on dangerous ground ; and after all, tbe 
carrying out must bo left to the rulers 
in Isr^,—men with the 
benevolence, and power of a 8 ir Moses' 
Hontofiore. I only say that they 
will have my sincere wishes for their 
prosperity. Indeed, considering that 
they are the channel by which Chris¬ 
tians received their salvation, it behoves 
all to lend assistanco to this work, 
h.apjiy if they be permitted to be among 
the humble iustruments that Provi¬ 
dence may use for cai'rying out its pur¬ 
poses. There arc some, perhaps, who 
tiiink that it is impious to make any at¬ 
tempt for the reatorafion of the Jews, as 
opposing tbe decrees of the Almighty, 
and that the gatliering of His people 
will be by miraculous interjiMition. To 
this it may be said unanswerably, tlmt 
what God wills, not all the powers of 
man cmi reverse; and tbe miracle may 
bq, at this inomont, in stirring up men’s 
hearts to^combino for this pious end. 

W(3 confess t|)at the Captain’s 
proposition charms us with its gran¬ 
deur and orinnali^. There is 
something sublime in the idea of 
the volcanic barriers which have 
been thrown up beugg shaken by 
tbe agency of gunpowefer, and then 
letting in the ocean wave to huri 
their tottering summits into the 

S 33 below; and one feels ap¬ 
ed, as, watching l;ho resiat- 
sweep of the maddened waters, 
they bury Tiberias, swamp Gen- 
nesareth, and, rushing^ onward in 
•their mad career, bunt the last 
crest of their mighty waves at t>ii« 
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fountains of the sacred Jordan, which he refers abundantly prove. 
But the ipestion arises—can these A man who cannot visit JecCualem 
things her We have not sufficient with pleasure, unless secured^ iVem 
data to assert cither tlieir possibility the assaults of monkish superstition, 
or-~which in these days is the moot had fur better stay at home; and 
important poinWtb answer the he who will not be satisfied with 
question, will the spec, pay P Of the aught less than a sight of the un* 
grandeur of the conception, or of disputed position of the Holy Sepul*> 
the great benefits to be acrived from chre, had better follow his example, 
it, if completed, there can be no We must express our regret at find- 
doubt. The puny canal which it is ing the Captain wasting both his 
proposed to cut through to Suez, own time and the reader's by user 
sinks into insignificance before it. less dissertations on the authenticity 
The advantages both to commerce of sites. It may be pardonable in 
and civilization are infinitely greater, a man who, like Ur. Bobinson, 
and it is provided with an available travels with almost exclusively a 
harbour at each end: Aero is topographical object; and even in 
already built at tlio one extremity, his pages, those who have read them 
and by making the exit at Akabah, as carefully as we have, cannot fail 
the intricate and dangerous naviga- to feel misgivings as to his correct- 
tion of the Gulf of Suez will be ness, when they observe the vain 
avoided. We will not, however, self-satisfaction with which, while 
discuss the subject farther at pre- assailinh the authority of others as 
sent, 08 we trust some abler pen doubtfiu, he so frequently gives his 
may be induced to devote a paper own opinion as inaisputablc. The 
to the relative importance and proc- simple fact is, that as long as pil- 
ticability of the routes proposed by grimages are made to the Holy City, 
M. Lesseps and the Captain. The priests will bo found to cater for the 
question merits serious considera. superstition and credulity of the piU 
tiOD, and requires more scientific grims: forming as it docs, to thenr, 
and commercial Imowledge than wc an endless topic of conversation, and 
profess to be able to bring to bear an enduring source of wealth. They 
upon it. will also u^iold the authenticity of 

Having devoted so much space to the sites of many sacred places on 
this subject, we will conclude our the ground of tradition; and we feel 
paper with a rapid glance at the re- indebted to them for respecting 

mainingportionoftbeworkbeforcus. tradition, if it be only to avoid 

The sectond volume of this work maldng Jerusalem a city of contro- 
chiefly consists in a Journal of a versy. It is presumption in any 
tour in Syria, and is, like the first, one to pretend to fix definitively the 
enlivened with sketches from the exact positions. The only object 
author’s pencil. Having gone from of fixing them at all, is to assist in 
Beyrout to Baalbee, he next appears gathering in the ideas to a particular 
in Jerusalem—a point to which, he association—for it is to be hoped we 
says, * all hurry, and where disap- do not fall down and worship atocks 
peuntment awaits them.' Hero we and stones in the nineteenth century, 
must at once iqip issue with him. And we cannot conceive a more un- 
and we have the less difficulty in 9ro^ble frame of mind wherewith 
doing so, as hia subsequent pages to visit Uie Holy City than that of a 
exhibit the cause of this feeling in doubting tepographer, who is eter- 
his own breast. He found a mass of nally thinking vmether thia spot 
supentition 8 ,<ind ridiculous legends, ougnt to be that spot, and that spot 
for which nine books of travels out this spot, instead of thanldng past 
often might have prepared him; generations for having done their 
and he was perplexed in nis mind as best to ascertain the correct sttua- 
to the authenticity of the sites of tions, and building a temple thereon 
many of the boly places, as the con- to assist the believer in concentrat- 
troversial works on the subject to ing and solemnizing his thoughts. 

■ I I I ' « ■ ■ . \ l ' 

* An able article in the Edinburgh Review, No. 209, condemns all thS^proposed 
canals as visionary. What portion of the arguments contained therein' jure just or 
not, we will not presume to dedde. On many points we agree, on otheit^ we^iffer. 
Thoee inUrestisd in tbs question will do well to refer to the number. 
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So satisfied are we of the truth of 
oar obaerratioDs, that we only 
further allude to the Captain and hia 
controversy, for the purpose of re¬ 
commending him to leave hia topo¬ 
graphical doubts behind him, and to 
revisit Mount Zion clothed in a 
little tunic of innocent orodulity, in 
which cose we will insure hhn 
against disappointment. 

The author, having finished his 
observations at Jerusalem, returns 
to Beyrout to organize a trip into 
Cilicia, which lays out of the beaten 
track of tourists. The arrangements 
completed, we soon find him in the 
hills of Lebanon, and ere long in 
that *fix’ so common to travellers 
in the East, viz., overburdened with 
expensive civility. The Maronite 
chief or prince insists, to his great 
annoyance, upon his becoufing his 
guest, hopit^, doubtless, that the 
Captain w'oivd turn out a liord 
Bountiful in disguise ; but a 
* backsheesh* of one dollar to tho 
servant dispelled the hallucination. 
The Maronite prince 'spoke with 
pride of having served in the cam¬ 
paign with Sir C. Napier; tiding 
care to appropriate to himself the 
principal share in the conduct of it.* 
Erom the foregoing, ib would appear 
that in one art at least he had 
profited by the Admiral’s ao*ciety. 
following tho Captain over the hills, 
we at last find him at the village of 
Akura, gazing at' the cedars,’ Irom 
which ho is seoarated by an impass¬ 
able barrier ot snow. Having oeen 
foiled last year in his endeavours to 
visit them by arriving two days too 
late, he was naturally irate at find¬ 
ing this year he was two weeks too 
soon. In revenge for his disap¬ 
pointment, although admitting * the 
mauifesUy great age of the few sur^ 
vivors point to the strong proba¬ 
bility that they are the &t of a 
primeval forest/ he stirs up hU 
topographical bile, and says, 'The 
identity is at . best questionable.* 
Descending from the hills he Tui|s 
Gebail, furnUhiog the reader with 
a sketch of tho castle and port. He 
thence proceeds to Tripoli, where he 
jneets the British Vice-Ccmsul. of 
whom he pithily observes; ‘He 
I apologized, as he it said to do to all 
iravdlerst for not being able to 
chow any hospitality.' 

The mountainous country be¬ 


tween Tripoli and Latakis being 
inhabited oy lawless bands of An- 
Bai'ri, who levy black mail on tra- 
vellers—ond who had recently 
killed some Americans who fought 
for their rights and cents,-^ur 
author was constrained to prosecute 
his journey by w’ater. lie visits 
the island of Buad, which lies 
out of tho ordinary route of tra¬ 
vellers, and enters into a critical 
examination of the rains of the old 
port, from W’hieh it is clearly proved 
to have been a place of consiaerahle 
importance. Continui ng hia journey, 
ho nas a dispute ^vith tlie ^cds, w'ho 
exhibits such a rebellious and pira¬ 
tical disposition, that arms and 
numerical superiority constituted 
his only safety: a fact from which 
we learn how lamentably the ma¬ 
jesty of the law has fallen since the 
Christian powers wrested the coun¬ 
ty from the vigorous rule of old 
Mohammed Alt. He succeeds, how¬ 
ever, in reaching Latakia in SAfety, 
where he finds the Hon. Mr. Wm- 
pole, and a Church of England mis¬ 
sionary, discussing religion with 
some Ansairi chima. Ho plunges 
into an examination of old rums, &o., 
and then, enlivening the chapter 
with an amusing sketch of the cos¬ 
tume of Madame Elias—alias Mrs. 
Consul,—ho hurries rapidly on¬ 
ward to the Orontes, putting upat 
the house of his ola friend Dr. 
Yates, at Swedish; and visiting the 
beautiful horticultural garden or the 
late Mr. Barker, formerly Consul- 
General in Egypt, and recently 
Consul at Aleppo; thence he visits 
tho bay of Antioch, surveys the old 
port of Seleucia, pointing out its 
advantoges as an Eastern emporium; 
travels onwards the famous psM 
of Bailan, down to Iskandoroun, 
and thence once more to Beyrout, 
where ho finishes his Eastern travel, 
winding up liis second volume with 
a chapter of aneroid elevations, 
and a hundred pages of scientific 
appendices. 

Having now conveyed as correct 
an impression of the author’s wmk 
as the circumscribed ^imits of a 
Beview permit, we beg to recom¬ 
mend these volumes to the atten¬ 
tion of our rq^ers, aa^ring them 
• that where they do not mid subject 
for amusement, they will find 
matter worthy of reflection; and 
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Surion's Pilgrimage to Meceak, 


confident that at CTery page they 
wiii fed themselves in the company 
of an educated gentleman. 

We shall now close this article 
with a few remarks upon the third 
and concludingYolume of Lieutenant 
Burton’s Pilgrimage.* To tUoso 
who prefer gleaning ideas from the 
pages of a review, to poring over the 
work of an author, we would ob¬ 
serve that a sketch of Lieutenant 
Burton’s two first volumes will be 
found in the September number of 
last year, and of which the following 
is merely a continuation. 

The march of a caravan, like that 
of an army, requires that a certain 
degree of order be strictly observed; 
accordingly, wc are informed that a 
gun sounds the order to strike tents, 
and a second bids you march off 
with all speed. There are short 
holts, of haJf-an-hour each, at dawn, 
noon, tho ailernoon, and sunset, for 
devotional purposes. A discharge 
of three guns denotes the station, 
and when the caravan moves by 
night, a single cannon sounds three 
or four halts at irregular intervals. 
The principal officers are the Emir 
el Hajj, and under him a W'akil or 
lieutenant, who manage the execu¬ 
tive j an Emir el Surrah (the 
purse), who has charge of the cara¬ 
van treasure, and remittances to the 
holy cities ; lastly, tlio Commander 
of the Forces (Bashat el Askar), 
whose force consisted of about looo 
irrcj^lar horsemen, half bandits, 
hal^oldiers, each habited and armed 
after his own fashion, exceedingly 
dirty, picturesque-looking, brave, 
and in such a country of no use 
whatever. To prevent eonfusion 
during tho marca, each person is 
supposed to keep the position he has 
seated in the caravan at starting. 

In tho former paper, we gave 
laeutenant Burton’s reasons for 
preferring the Darb el Sharki road 
to the other three and better known 
routes; wo need not, therefore, 
a)iude further to them. The note 
ai the foot of page lo, which is in¬ 
tended tOr explain distances, tedds 
rather to complicate and confuse 


than to make clear; we there finct 
that tho day's journey in Aralna is 

* reckoned at twen^-four or twenty- 
five Arab miles.' We also find that 

* three kadam (man’s foot) = one 
pace, and 4000 paces=one mile;' 
and the note concludes thus—* The 
only ideas of distance knowm to the 
Bedouin of El Hejaz are the fanciful 
saat, or hour, and the uncertain 
mauzil, or halt; the former varies 
from two and a half to three miles, 
the latt(»r from fifteen to twenty- 
five.’ The foregoing shows that tho 
Arab mile is twice as lon^ as the 
English, aud that twenty-fave miles 
is a daily average of journey; 
nevertheless, at page 148, we find 
that the total distance toiversed in 
eleven days amounted to 248 miles 
JSngli^i, which would barely make 
twmvc miles Arabic, daily. Wo 
must therefore assiimo a misprint,t 
and take tho English mile as tlio 
one always intended. With respect 
to the numbers of which the caravan 
was composed, our author estimates 
it at 7000; the accounts which 
reach Europe^ of their amounting 
Bomeiimes to 15,000 and 20,000, ho 
conceives to bo pure fiction. 

Our pilgrim having gone through 
a pro])er qithntity of ‘aflcctionate 
cn^raccs and parting mementos,' 
the caravan commenced its journey 
at nine a.m., ^ist August, 1853, 
his young Flibbertigibbet vuet 
(Mohammed) still following him. 
The night marches, w'hich were fre¬ 
quent, proved a great source of 
annoyance to Mr. Burton, not 
merely from the perilous nature of 
many of tlie mountain paths, with 
tho expected accompaniments of 
camels fallin;|, and shugdufs bodily 
pulled ofi* their backs by the thorny 
acacias ; but from their preventing 
his making ftiose observations upon 
the couQt^ for which he possesses 
BO keen an eye, backed ^0 by a 
most retentive memory; the moro 
these difficuHics are home in mind, 
the more remarkable will appear 
the vast amount of information he 
affords.' on the sul^’ect. At one 
time those extraordmaiy pillars of 
sand, with the existence of ^vhioh 


* PenoMi NwttqHw of a PUgrimaat to Bl Medinah and Mecedh. By Lieut. 
B. F. Bubtoh, Bombay Army. Vol. ill. Ixingmas ft Co. 

f A competent authority has informed us that the Arab mile is much ohoHer 
than the En^ish mile, and measures 1000 paces only. 
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ail refers of Eastern travel will be 
familiar, filled the air, and are thua 
described:— 

They scudded on the wings of the 
whirlwind over the plain—huge yellow 
shafts, with lofty heads, borisontally 
bent backwards, in the form of clouds; 
an<l on more tluin one occasion ofl-nrala 
Were overthrown by them. It required 
little stretch of fancy to enter intone 
Arab’s superstition. These said columns 
are supposed to be genii of the waste, 
which cannot bo caught—a notion 
arising from the fitful movements of tho 
wind-eddy tluat raises them—and as 
they advance, the pious Moslem stretches 
out his finger, exclaiming, 'Iron! O 
thou ill-omened one.* * 

Such a climate and atmosphere 
naturally lead our author to remarks 
on thirst, and wc find his oxperioucc 
on an important point thus recorded 
in a foot*noto t 

The Eastern Arabs allay the torments 
of thirst by a^poonful of clarified butter, 
carried on journeys in a leathern bottle. 
Every European traveller has somo 
recipe of his own. One chews a 
musket-ball, or a small stone. A second 
smears his legs with butter. Another eats 
a crust of dry bread^ which exacerbates 
the torments, and afterwards brings 
relief. A fourth throws water over bis 
face and hands, or his legs and feet; 
a fifth smokes, and ^ sixth turns hU 
dorsal region (raising his coat-tails) to^ 
the fire. * I have always found that the 
only way is to be patient and not to 
talk. TI)e more you drink tho more 
you require to drink—water or strong 
waters. But after the first two hours’ 
abstinence you have mastered the over- 
powering feeling of thirst, and then to 
refrain is easy. 

The recollection of a certain bottle 
of port which, for tvant of water, 
wc onco drank under a midday 
Syrian sun, in our younger days, 
and for which wc sufierod pains that 
baffle description, induced our^fel- 
low'traveller, the late amiable and 
lamented Sir K. Inklis, to recom< 
meud ns to follow the same co^irso 
as that advocated by Mr. Burton, 
and of the advantage of so doing we 
can speak from some little expedience 
of desert life thus dearly lx>ught4 


Our traveller, however, found other 
diiUculties besides thirst. At a 
village called El Sufayna, they fell 
in with the Bagdad caravan, con* 
Asting of about 2000 persons. 
Scarcely was the tent of our pil¬ 
grim pitched, Avhen a distant palter¬ 
ing of musketry and tappmg of 
kettle-drums announced a quarrel 
between the two caravans as to 
precedence; a pugnacious feeling 
w'hich, despite of their small number, 
they manfully kept up. Some idea 
of Hxe pleasures of a night march 
may be gathered from the following 
graphic description 

I)aikne.<i0 fell upon us like a jpall. 
The camels tripped and stumbled, 
tossing their litters like cock-boats in a 
short sea; at times the shugdufs were 
well nigh tom off their bacu. When 
we came to a ridge worse than usual, old 
Masud (tho camel shayk) would seize 
my camel's halter, and accompanied by 
his son and nephew bearing lights, en¬ 
couraged the animals with gesture and 
voice. It was a strange wild scene. 
The black basaltic field was dotted with 
the huge and doubtful forms of spongy- 
footed camels with silent tread, looming 
like phantoms iu the midnight air; 
the hot wind moaned, and whirled from 
the torches sheets of flame and fiery 
smoke, whilst ever and anon a swif^ 
travelling takhtrawan, drawn by mule^ 
and surrounded by runners bearing 
gigantic mashals,i’ threw a passing glow 
of red light upon the da^ road and 
dusky multitude, Ac. 

The tentli day brought them to 
El Zaribah, twenty-three miles dis¬ 
tant from Mecca. This is tho 
appointed place for El lliram (as¬ 
suming the pilgrim ^arb); heads 
had to be shaved, noils cut, inus- 
tachios trimmed; then followed the 
batl^ and perfume, and finally tho 
garb, consisting of two new cott<Mi 
cloths, six fe^t long bv three and a 
half brood, white, with narrow red 
stripes and iiinges; heads bare, 
and nothing allowed on the instep. 
Thus purified and prepared, faces 
were turned to ^eccah, pra^rs 
made, and resolutions formed. The 
ceremonies and restrictions are 


* An old Eastern has often told U 8 ,*that among certain tribes with whom he 
travelled, a very common and successful method of obtaining relief, when oppressed 
by fatigue or thirst, is to sit cl(Me round a fire, with both knees elevated and ex-* 
tended, over which they gather up their loose and solitary robe; a [M'actice fton 
which he frequently experienced tho greatest comfort.* » 

t A wiftabul is an open-sided cylinder of iron, with a long handle, and in which 
the torch is carried. 
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numerous, and the pilgrim who is 
caught offending is compelled to 
sacrifice a sheep, of which he is not 
allowed to partake. The following 
morning they resumed their march, 
but though so near their journey's 
end, their troubles were not over. 
The road lay through a gorge flanked 
with precipitous nills. A damp 
seemea to fall on their spirits; 
Yoices were hushed. Let our hajj 
explain the reason« 

While bUU speculating upon the 
cause of this phenomenon, it became 
apparent. A small curl of smoke, like 
a liuiy’s ringlet, on the summit of the 
right-band precipice, caught my eye, 
and* simultaneously with tho echoing 
crack of the matchlock, a high-trotting 
dromedaiy in front of me rolled over 
upon the sand—a bullet had split his 
heart, throwing his rider a goodly 
somerset of five or six yards, luisu^ 
terrible confusion. Women screamed, 
children shrieked, and men vociferated, 
each one striving with might and main 
to urge his animal out of the place of 
death. But the road being narrow, they 
only managed to jam the vehicles in a 
solid immovable mass. At every match¬ 
lock shot a shudder ran through the 
huge body, as when the surgeon's scalpel 
touches some more sensitive nerve. The 
arr^ular horsemen, perfectly useless^ 
galloped up and down over the stones, 
shouting to and ordering one anoUier. 
The Pacha of the army had his carpet 
spread at the foot of the left hand pre¬ 
cipice, and debated over his pipe with 
the officers what ought to be done. 
No good genius whispered, * Crown the 
heights.’ Then it was that the conduct 
of the Wahabbis found favour in my 
eyes. They came up galloping their 
camels. 

Torrents less rapid, and less rash, 

with their elf-locks tossing in the wind, 
and their flaring matches casting a 
lurid light over their futures. Taking 
up a position, one bo<^ b^an to fire 
upon the Utaybah robbers, whilst two 
or three hundred dismounring, swarmed 
up the bill under the guidance of the 
Sheof Zayd. 

The robbers *'fled; what lives 
were lost was not ascertained, but 
evidently no small number. Danger 
over, the forced halt became a flight, 
and a scene of ridiculous confusion 
followed; gradually, order was re¬ 
stored. On nearing the city, the 
Sherif of Meccah pas8ed,^is dignity 
.l>eine overshadowed by the roym 
emblem of the East-^the umbrella^ 


of large dimension, and made of 
green satin; ho was accompanied 
by a large cavalcade. The caravan 
halted in the evening, and about 
one x.H. resumed its march, reaching 
Meecah early upon Sunday morning, 
the iith September, which day the 
pilgrims dedicated to repose, pre¬ 
vious to entering upon their round 
of sacred duties. 

The account which Mr. Burton 
gives of his journey is bisected by 
a copter on Arab races, introduced 
for the benefit of physiologists, but 
written in so happy a style as to 
make it highly interesting to the 
general reader, whom we recommend 
not to be deterred by a plateful of 
heads from the author's pencil, and 
among which it is difficult to say 
which is the most hideous. He also 
furnishcii a sketch of a Bedouin girl, 
warning the reader at the same 
time, that such beauty must not be 
anticipated by the traveller. If she 
is to be taken as the Clarissa of 
her race, Tjovelaces may well be 
scarce. Of the fair sex in the Hijaz, 
he says:— 

Her eyes are fieii e, her features harsh, 
and her face haggard ; like all people of 
the south, she soon fades, and in old age 
her appearance is truly witeb-like. 
Witherra crones Vbound iu the camps, 
'' where old men are seldom seen. The 
sword and the sun are fatal to 
* A green old age, imconscious of decay.* 

He thus sums up the description 
of tho men. 

The Bedouins of El Hijaz are short 
men, about the height of tho Indiana 
near Bombay, but weighing on an 
average a stone more. As usual, in 
this stage of society, stature varies little, 
you rarely see a giant, and scarcely ever 
sec a dwaif. Deformity is checked by the 
Spartan resiraintupon population, and no 
weakly infant can five through a Bedouin 
life^ The figure, though spare, is square, 
and well knit; fulness of limb never ap¬ 
pears but about spring, when milk 
abounds. 1 have seen two or three mus¬ 
cular figures, but never a fat man. The 
neck is sinewy, the chest broad, the 
flank jdiin, and the stomach in-drawn; 
the 1 ^, though fleshless, are well made, 
espeeuwy when the knee and ankle are 
, not bowed by too early riding. The 
shins seldom bend to the fVont, as in the 
African race. The arma are thin, with 
muscles like wbip-oord; and the hands 
and feet are, in point of size and deli- 
edby, a link between Europe and India. 
As in the Celt, the Arab thumb is re- 
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marka^ long, extendiDg abnoat \o the 
first joint of the indexi which/ with its 
easy rotation, makes it a perfect pro* 
hensile instmment; the palm also is 
flMhless, stnaU-boned, and elastic. With 
his small active fi^r^ it is not strange 
that the wildest ^douin’s gait should 
he pleasing; he neither unfits himself 
for walking, nor distorts his ankles by 
turning out his toes, according to th^ 
ikrcical rule of fashion; and his shoulders 
are not dressed like a drill seijeant’s, to 
throw all the weight of the body on Uie 
heels. Yet there is no slouch in his 
walk, it is light and springy, and errs 
only in one point, sometimes becoming 
a kind of strut. Such is the Bedouin, 

and such he has been for ages. 

Their manners are free and simple: vul¬ 
garity and afTectaiion, awkwardness and 
embarrassmont, are weeds of civilized 
^owth unknown to the people of the 

desert.The valour of the 

Bedouin is fitful and uncertain. Shvages 
and semi-borbarous nations are always 
cdutious, becauf^ they have nothing 
valuable but their lives and limbs. 

He vindicates the songs of Antar 
from the want of chivalrous feeling 
attributed to them by the late ana 
lamented author of T/ie Crescent and 
the Cross. In proof bf his favour¬ 
able judgment, he quotes such 
sayings as the following; ‘Mercy, 
my lord, is the noblest quality of 
the noble.* ‘ It is the most ignomi¬ 
nious of deeds to take free-bom 
women prisoners.* ‘ Bear not 
malice, O Shibnb! for of malice 
good never came.* Ho appeals to 
tho reader, whether there be no true 
greatness inthefollowingsentiments. 

* Birth is the boast of the faxniant ; 
noble is the youth who besreth ever^ 
ill, who clotheth himself in mail 
during tho noontide heat, and who 
wandoreth thro^h the outer dark¬ 
ness of night.* He then asks, ‘Why 
does the knight of knights love Iblaf' % 
Because ‘she is blooming as the 
sun at dawn, with hair blMk as the 
midnight shades, with paradise in 
her eye, her bosom an enchantment^ 
and a form warering like the tama¬ 
risk when the soft wind blows from 
the hills of Nejd.’ Descending 
from poctiy, he throws dirt, in hum¬ 
ble prose at the Arabs of the tovms ; 
but of the children of the desert, 
he says, ‘ Your guide will protect 
you with blade and smst, even 
against his kindred, and he expects 
you to do the same for him.* ‘ You 
may give a man the lie, but you 


most lose no time in baring yonr 
sword.* The local memory which 
they possess, he asserts to bo won- 
deijhf, but their power of trackin^^ 
08 Jonathan would say—* whips 
creation.' Let us quote the Pilgrim’s 
words—‘ Such is their instinct in 
the art of Asar, or tracking, that 
it is popularly said of the Zubayd 
clan, which lives between Meccah 
and £1 Medinah, a man will lose a 
she camel and know her four year 
old colt by its foot.* Such wonder¬ 
ful power of identifying totally 
eclipses that of poor Faddy, who 
recognised a rock, after three years 
absence, by the gull sitting on tho 
top of it. Enough of the Arab; 
our paper warns us we must hasten 
back to the Prophet’s shrine, and to 
our haij, who is lodging at his ser¬ 
vant Mohammed's house in Meccah. 

The city having been fully des¬ 
cribed by other travellers, Mr. Bur¬ 
ton merely reminds the reader in a 
foot note, that it dates from about 
A.D. 450; cousins about 30,000 
inhabitants, witli lodgings for about 
treble that number; its site isawind- 
ing valley; the utmost length is two 
mucs and a half from the Mab'daA 
(north) to the southern Mount 
Jisad; tho extreme breadth is three 
garters of a mile, between Abu 
Kubays eastward—upon whose wes¬ 
tern b 1(^ most of the town clusters 
—and Jcbcl Hindi, westward of the 
city. The Jlaram, or sanctuary, 
stands in the centre of this line, and 
is about 250 paces long by a 10 broad, 
and entered by nineteen gates. 
Bound the walls inside are cloisters, 
supported by forests of columns, 
covered in at the top, but open at 
the side. In the middle of tho open 
space stands the Kaahoh —fuso 
called Bait Allah, fir House of God; 
and on the south-east corner thereof 
the Hajar Aswad, or Black Stone. 
These are the two principal objects 
of attraction to the pilgrim. The 
author, paying a just hfimage to the 
learned Burcluiardt,and having veri¬ 
fied his accuracy, extracts from his 
pages, the description and histo^ 
of^hese Ultima Thule of a hajj s 
hopes. We there find thkt, accord¬ 
ing to their legends, the Kaabah 
hu been btlilt and rebuilt ten times, 
originally by *Allah, aboo years 
bemre the creation of the present 
earth, at a period when the finna- 
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ments were spread abore, and seren 
earths beoeatn. Adam is supposed 
to have had a hand in the rebuilding 
of it, also, at a future period, Abra> 
ham and his son. The last builder 
is said to have been Hwaj bin Yus- 
suf, the general of the Ual^h Abd el 
Malik, in tlie year of the Hegira 74. 
The legendaries of the Block Stono 
are also equally desirous of estab¬ 
lishing its antiquity, some asserting 
that wen Allah made covenant with 
thesonsof Adam, on the day of fealty, 
he placed the paper inside the stone, 
whence it is supposed it will come 
forth at the dayofjudgmcnt,andbear 
witness to all who liavc touched it. 
Those v'hose minds delight in wan¬ 
dering through mtizes of architec¬ 
ture, measuremenis, and ceremonies, 
will find a rich feast in the text; 
lot us rather behold the daring pil¬ 
grim, clothed in appropriate garb, 
entering the sanctuary, and the 
Bait Allah standing before him. On 
an occasion so well calculated to 
excite in his hreoskthe most intense 
feelings, let him speak for himself:— 

^ero at last it lay, the bourn of my 
long and weary pilgrimage, realizing tlia 
plans and hopes of many and many a 
year. The mirage medium of fancy 
invested the huge catafalque and 
•^oomy pall with peculiar charms. 
Ihere were no giant fragments of hoar 
antiquity, as in £g3q)t; no remains of 
naoeful and harmonious beauty, as in 
Greece and Italy; no barbaric gorgeous¬ 
ness, as in the buildings of India. Yet 
'the view was strange, unique, and how 
few have looked upon the f^elebrated 
shrine I 1 may tnfiy say, that of all 
the worahippers who clung weeping to 
the oortain, or who pressed their beating 
hearts to the stone, none felt for tlie 
moment a deeper emotion than did the 
hajj from the far north. It was as if 
the poetical lint’s of the Arab spoke 
truth, imd that the waving wings of 
not the sweet breeze of morning, 
were nutating and swelling the black 
covering of the shrine. But, to confess 
Immbling tpith, theirs was the high 
fisding of rdigious enthuaasm, mine 
WM the ecstaey of gratified pride. 

Having allowed our Pilgrim to 
express his feelings at the fint sight 
nf the hoMS of s^iany years resitted, 
we will allow him to describe the 
scene as it presented itself at night. 

The mqpn, now approaching the full, 
tipped the.brow of Adu Kubayg* and ht 


up the spectacle with a more solenm 
light. In the midst stood the huge 
bier-like erection, 

* Black as file wings 

Which some qiirit of ill o’er a sepulchre 

flings,—’ 

except where the moon-beams streaked 
it like jets of silver falling upon the 
darkest marble. It formed the point 
' of rest for the eye; the little pagoda¬ 
like biiildings and domes around it, with 
all their gilding and fret-work, vanished. 
One ohjee^ unique in appearance, stood 
in view—tlie temple of the one Allah, 
the God uf Abraham, of Ishmael, and of 
his posterity. Sublime it was, and ex¬ 
pressing by all the eloquence of fancy 
the grandeur of the one idea which 
vitalized £1 Islam, and the sternness 
and steadfastness of its votaries. 

The oval jiavement round the Kaabah 
was crowded with men, women, and 
children, mostly divided into parties, 
whicli followed a Mutawwif; some 
walking staidly, and others running, 
whilst many stood in ^^ups of prayer. 
■\Vbat a scene of contrast f Here stalked 
the Bedouin woman, in her long black 
rob^ like a nun’s serge, and poppy- 
coloured face-veil, pierc^ to show two 
fiercely flashing orl^. There an Indian 
woman, with <hcr semi-Tartar features, 
nakedly hideous, and her thin paren¬ 
thetical le|^, encased in wrinkled tights, 
hurried round the fane. Every now and 
then a corpSb, borne upon its wooden 
shell, circuit^ the shrine by means of 
four bearers, whom other Moslems, as 
is the custom, occasionally relieved. 
A few fair-skinned Turks lounged about, 
looking cold and repulsive, as their wont 
is. In one place a fast Calcutta ' Khit- 
mugar’ stood, with turban awry and 
arms a-kimbo, contemplating the view 
jauntily, as those gentlemen’s gentle¬ 
men will do. In another, some poor 
wretch, with arms thrown on high, so 
that every part of his person might 
touch the KfMbah, was clinging to the 
curtain, and sobbing as though hb heart 
would break. 

Onr indomitable hajj was not 
satisfied bith the exterior, he must 
needs penetrate into the interior— 
a test of his dis^piise sufficient to 
shake the most iron nerves. His 
, de8cripti<m ^ this event he narrates 
with tke cool indifference of a man 
to whom the word * fear* was un¬ 
known, and the only effect of a dis- 
»tant sense of danger seems to have 
been njoke, 

A crowd bad gathered round tbe^ 
Kaabah, and I had no wish to stand 


* Tide dietch of Meees^ ante. 
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barebaiided aod barefooted in the mid* 
day September sun. At the cry of 
' Open a path for the hajj who would 
enter the boase^' the gasers made way. 
Two stout Meccans, who stood below 
^e door,* raised me in their amis, 
whilst a third drew me {h)ni above into 
the building. At the entrance 1 was 
accosted by several officials, daric'look- 
ing Meccans, bf whom the darkest ai^ 
plainest was a youth of the Beni Shay- 
bah family (who keep the keys of the 
house), the true sonyi'e azul of El Hijaz. 
He held in his hand the huge silver’gilt 
padlock of the Kaabah, and presently 
taking his seat upon a kind of wooden 
press in the left-hand comer of the 
hall, he officially inquired my name, 
nation, and other particulars. The re- 

S lies were satisfactory, and the boy 
lobammed was authoritatively ordered 
to ' conduct mo round the building, 
and recite the prayers. I will not 
deny that, looking at the wigdowlcss 
walls, the officials at the door, and the 

crowd below,— 

§ 

And tlio place death, considering who I 
was, 

my feelings were of the trapped-rat de¬ 
scription acknowledged by the immor¬ 
tal nephew of his uncle Perez. This 
did not, however, pregont roy carefully 
observing the scene daring our long 
prayers, and making a rough plan with 
a pencil upon my white Ihmm. 

It is an old saying, ^Nothing risk, 
nothing have but Mr. Burton 
might claim as a motto, * Who risk, 
have.’ 

One of the pilgrim’s duties is to 
attend the ceremonies of Mount- 
Arafat, a hill rendered sacred to 
them by a legend, which states that 
our first parents having lost their 
primeval purity by eating wlienty 
were cast down upon earth. The 
serpent descended at Ispahan; the 
peiUK>ok at Cabal (what finger had 
ne in the pie P); Satan at Bilbos; 
Eve at Anfat; and Adam at Cey¬ 
lon. The latter wandering over the 
earth in search of hisVite, at last 
found her on the Mountmn of 
Mer(y, where she was continually 
calling upon his name; and in token 
of recognition the Mount was caf^ied 
Arafat. It was during this pi^im* 
age of our author that he ^got 
mmself in a manner- for which it is 
Tmn to seek extenuation. The 
great event of theday wasasermcm. 


the burden of which would have been 
full of interest to the reader ; and 
where is our pilgrim P where is our 
hari of iron nerve and resolute will? 
wlferd the seientifio traveller, to 
whom dai^cr and privation are 
welcome, it ^nly he can gather one 
new fact or idea P Propudor! he 
is dating with an Arab Delilah, 
and so far from acknowledging his 
error, and claiming forgiveness on 
the ground of repentance, he dares 
the reviewer’s wrath, and the cen¬ 
sure of the public, by revelling in 
the descriptive charms of his * Flir- 
tilla.’ 

She was a tall girl, about eighteen 
years old, with regular fcatui'es, a skin 
somewhat citron-coloured, but soft imd 
clear, symmetrical eyebrows, the most 
beautiful eyes, and a figure all grace. 
There was no head thrown ba^, no 
straiglitoned neck, no flat shoulders, no 
toes turned out; in foot, no elegant 
barbarisms, but the sbiq^e was what 
tho Aj^bs love—soft, bending, and re¬ 
laxed, as a woman's figure should be. 

Behold the substitute for a ser¬ 
mon ! behold what a traveller of iron, 
brass, and brains, is reduced to, by 
the charm of a transient glance at a 

{ lair of ‘ most beautiful eyes!’ Tho 
adies, it is true, may canonize him, 
but what will his patrons of Uie 
Hoyal Geographical Society sav P 
The only excuse we can suggest lor 
him is, that there was danger iu the 
flirtation, which gave it an irresist¬ 
ible attrition. Let us hope he has 
'since seen the error of his ways, and 
only records his misdemeanour from 
an exaggerated feeling of truthful¬ 
ness. * One swallow does not make 
a summer*—let not one blot deface 
^e haji’s whole face. 

ChuJ^Iimits warn us we must bring 
this paper to a close, and we feel 
how feebly we liare convevod any 
idea of the interest whicn every 
reader will find in the volume we 
have been reviewing. We could have 
dwelt upon ceremonies and supersti¬ 
tions as startling as^Winking Vir- 
g^, Bleeding Madonnas, and Holy 
Uoate; we might have touriicd upon 
the absurd ceremony of * pelting Uie 
Devil with stones,’ and various^her 
amusing passages most graphieaUT 
written; or we might have extracted 


* The entrance to the is by,a door seven feet above tbeigrouud. T 3 m 

author’s impression is that the soil around has been worn away to tlmt depth, and 
that the entrance was originally on a level with the court. 
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a feast for the geo^apher, the ctli* 
nologist, and the historian. So full 
is the information his volume con> 
tains, that a weekly critic, whose 
strictures upon Lieutenant Burton’s 
earlier works he manfully repelled, 
is forced to declare, * To those who 
wisli to learn details which Gibbon 
would have read w'ith interest, and 
Sale with rapture, we recommend 
the topographical portion of the 
work.’ We might add much more, 
but space cries, Halt! 

Let every class of reader, then, 
rest assured that in the hajj’s 


volumes, he will find many pages to 
amnse, and many to instruct} the 
former written in a most lively and 
attractive style, thb* latter in lan¬ 
guage equally clear and terse. We 
take leave of Lieutenant Burton, 
sincerely hoping his health may 
enable him to reap further laurels 
in the field of scientific travel; a 
task- to which he may well bo en¬ 
couraged by a conviction that the 
record of his pilgrimage will be en¬ 
rolled among the standard works of 
his country. 

H. A. M. 


PBOTESTANTISM—ZWINGLE AND HIS TIMES. 


S INCE the Founder of thcrelimon 
of Christendom bcqueatlica to 
twelve chosen witnesses the sacred 
task of spreading that religion 
within and beyond the limits of the 
Holy Land, the process of Chris¬ 
tianity has been ma^ed by chango 
and nuctuation; it rhas been often 
checked, often brought to an appa¬ 
rent stand-still; it has not advanced 
with even pace; sometimes it has 
crept,sometimesithas rushed; it has 
had its groat epochs, and each epoch 
has produced its great men. The 
^eatest of these epochs was un¬ 
doubtedly thelleformatioD. Frotes- 
tantismmay well be called the revival 
of Christianity; and if in the course of 
time it has, like all great movements^ 
degenerated, or rather has been dis- 
ciMited by certain spurious imita¬ 
tions usurping its name, but ignoring 
its spirit, we cannot do better than 
keep alive our respect for the great 
original, by remembering from tiiqe 
to time what it really was,; if we 
have lived to see a mirty claiming 
the exclusive title bf Protestant, we 
shall best measure their claim by 
dwellingonthehvesandactionsofone 
or other of the acknowledged Pro¬ 
testant worthies. In the great drama 
of the Gemian Keformation one 
figure stands forward prominent 
a^ve all others—that of Martin 
Luther, accompanied by his gentle, 
melaucholy, anastudionscompanion, 

Switzerland, 
id, not so much 
^idespot, but as be- 
Hhafland of moun- 
tiunB^1gMf^l]bexty«-*'by a republic of 


faithful hearts, such as Oswald My- 
conius, Leon Juda, Calvin. Still 
there is one name which will always 
be especially associated with the 
Swiss itcformation--^a name which 
in the annals of Protestantism ranks 
second only to that of Luther—the 
name of Llric Zwingle. 

On New Year’s Day, 1484, 
Europe was st^l on the eve of great 
events; some of those destined to 
play important parts in the coming 
struggle, such as Henry VIII. of 
England and'Charles V. of Austria, 
were not yet bom; Luther, an infant 
of seven weeks old, lay in his cradle 
at Eisleben; on that day in a remote 
Swiss village, high up in Bie moun- 
• tains, 2000 feet above the Lake of 
Zurich, at Wildhaus, a place so 
named to si^ify its wild and dreary 
solitude, IJ&ic Zw'ingle, the third 
son of his parents, was bom. His 
family was of considerable repute in 
that secluded region; his father was 
landamman of the commune; his 
uncle dean of the neighbouring 
town of Wesen. But reputation in 
that Swiss valley implied rather tho 
reverence iblt ior a patriarch, than 
the more artificial re^ct paid to 
mi aristocrat. The family of Zwingle 
were not exempt friim, nor supenor 
to«,the pastoral toils which occupied 
their less distinguished neighbours, 
and Ulric, one of a large family, 
with seven brothers and one sister, 
grew up accustomed to the labour, 
and enjoying the pleasures of a 
mountain boy. It is often found 
uthat those vmo live in a beautiful 
country arc insensible of the privi- 
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lege they enjoy; it was not so with 
Zwingle; from his earliest years he 
loved and admired the moimtains 
among which he lived. So loving, 
doubtless he derived early strength 
from that dutiful worship of ms 
mother earth; doubtless it was not 
without reason that his friend 
Oswald MycoDius said of him in 
after years, that from that early* 
mountain home, *£rom living so 
near to Heaven, he had caught 
something of a divine influence.* 

But if the little Ulric showed no 
impatience of his pastoral life, his 
fatner soon perceived that the b^ 
was capable of higher things, llo 
took him to Wesen, where, under 
the fatherlike care of his uncle, the 
dean, he justided the expectations 
of his father, and it was determined 
to send him to Bale. In a short 
time ho left schoolmaster and school' 
fellows behind him, as he had 
done at Wesoii, and in 140^ was 
removed, being still only tmrteen 
years old, to Berne. At Berne, and 
at Vienna, where ho was sent to 
study philosophy, he completed his 
education. In 1503, ho returned 
to his father's house, but as it seems 
only to discover that he had pledged 
himself too deeply; hod too far 
sophisticated himself tver again to 
rest contented with the simple duties 
and pleasures of a pastoral life; and 
so, at the age of eighteen, he re¬ 
turned to B&lc, entered himself at 
University there, took his degree 
soon after as Master of Arts, and 
then deliberately devoted himself 
to the study of theology. 

This study produced upon him 
much the same effect as it appears 
to have done upon Luther. xuU of 
human feelings and affections, he 
could not bring himself to believe 
that the subtleties so much prizet^ 
and disputed were of vital con- 
scc^ucncc to man; of a very strong 
religious temperament, he fonnd 
little food for it in the arid theology 
of the schools; he pronounced tho 
study to be a loss or time. At the 
critical moment, when hecameto this 
negative conclusion, he received a 
startling positive confirmation of it in 
tliepreachingofone Thomas Wittem- 
bach, who declared openly, to the os- 
> tonishcdanddoubtlessshockedyouth 

of BMe, that the time was at hand 
for the scholastic theology to be 


abolished, and the ancient doctrine 
of the Church restored; that * the 
death of Christ was the one only 
ransom for souls.' Fired by this 
newedoctrine, so accordant with his 
own previous conviction, Zwingle 
became, in T.J06, cure' of Gloria, a 
place not far from his native village 
of Wildhaus. 

His first labours were far other 
than controversial. Quarrelsome¬ 
ness has always been charged upon 
the Swiss as the discreditable com¬ 
panion quality of their unquestioned 
courage. At the bennning of the 
sixteenth century this disposition 
seemed to have oecome chronic in 
the blood. Every Swiss was a 
soldier, ready, not to defend his 
country, but to sell his sword and 
his courage to the highest bidder. 
War was the national trade and the 
national vice. It was as a patriot, 
no less than as a Christian, that 
Zwingle deplored this evil: he 
preached against it; he wrote 
against it. He used sarcasm and 
exhortation, po^ry and prose. In 
an allegorical poem called The 
Lahyrinthf he compared the im¬ 
morality, and especially the indul¬ 
gence of the ruling passion of the 
Swiss—their lawless love of war— 
to the fabled * Minotaur:' the chil¬ 
dren of the people were by this 
monster destroyed both in body and 
soul: where was the Theseus who 
should deliver his country from so 
. great a calamity P That a reformer 
was wanted he thus began to feel 
himself, and allcgoriooUy shadowed 
forth to others. To a Christian 
minister it would readily occur that 
the weapons of this now Theseus 
mpst not bo carnal. * There is one 
cause’—ho concludes his poem, 
leaving the allegory for energetic 
exhortation—' thm^e is one cause of 
all these misfortunes. No man 
among us is an imitator of J^sus 
Christ.' This, then, was Zwingle’s 
first idea of the Boformation: not 
to match doctrine agdbist doctrine, 
theory against theory; not to ex¬ 
change the subtleties of the school- • 
men for those of more modem 
divines; but to oppose morality to 
immorality, virtue to viCe; to con¬ 
front and put down the besetting 
sins of his countrymen; and for 
• this end ho belfbved that filliristianify 
was the only means ^ and this 
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Cluistianity, not tlio rites or doc¬ 
trines of tne Church, hut * an imi¬ 
tation of Jesus Christ.’ 

ButZwinslc’s exhortations ai* ailed 
little with his countrymen ^amst 
their passion for war and tho hribes 
and entreaties of Komo. Tho war 
between France and the Papacy w as 
at its height, and tho members of 
the^wiss Confederacy were tempted 
in 1512 to descend again from their 
mountains to the phuns of Italy 
to ^ht the cause of God and 
the Church. The entire commune 
of Claris marched to the war, its 
landamman and pastor at the head ; 
if Zwinglc could not avert the 
expedition, it only remained for 
him to accompany it. The result 
of the campaign was to the 
Swiss victory — a fresh impulse 
to their warlike propensities; the 
result to Zwingle was a dcteruiina- 
tion more important, perhaps, to 
Switzerland and to Europe tlmn tho 
victories of l\is compouions—ho re¬ 
solved to learn Greek. 

He had been in Italy; he had 
looked more closely tipon the reality 
of the Papacy; he had heard the great 
sin of Ins countrymen encouraged 
by those who called themselves tho 
ministers of Christ; he had seen 
his country’s fields abandoned, his 
countrymen not slain merely, but 
debased, brutalized, given up to all 
licence and shamelessness by long 
habits of mercenary warfare, and 
this in the name of God and the 
Church; and the end of it all was 
that he woul<^ learn Greek. The 
importance of this study ho himself 
always estimated as notliing less 
than vital. When taunted in after 
years with being a Lutheran, his 
reply was that lio studied Grelk 
before he had hoard of Lutlfer. 

Scarcely less important, perhaps, 
was the auict time, tlioso two years 
during wnich, at Claris, and in com¬ 
pany with the great Erasmus at 
3 dble, ho pursuea his studies. He 
became well • acq^uainted with and 
deeply attached to the ancient 
authors; so much so, that his fond¬ 
ness for them, no less than his love 
of sinsic, was made matter of re¬ 
proach to *him by some of his 
religious friends. But those who 
honour Zwingle, not as a good 
ProteBtant,«but as a noblo man, , 
will find no impiety in his reply to 


one of these objections, that * Plato 
had surelv drwk at the divine 
source.’ They will think that, in 
interchanging his biblical studies 
with that of Cicero, ofBemosllienes, 
of Thucydides, of Pindar, of Homer, 
in laying up in his treasure-house 
things new and old, he imitated the 
example rather than violated the 
precepts of his great Master. 

There is always something fascL 
nating to the imagination, no less 
than instructive to the heart, in 
dwelfing upon that season of tran¬ 
quillity M Inch with so mtuiy great 
meu has preceded a life ot enter¬ 
prise—the peaceful seed-time when 
the harvest of future action has been 
sown in quiet refiection. This two 
years’ interval in Zwdngle’s life— 
during which he became acquainted 
with his dear friend and biugrapher, 
the M'ilanclhon of the Swiss Refor¬ 
mation, Oswald Myconius—was in 
frequent cornmunicatipn witli Eras¬ 
mus, tho man of the most cultivated 
intellect of the age—in daily inter¬ 
course with the great masters of 
ancient wisdom,—must have been a 
period to wliicli he himself often 
looked bock with pleasure. It re¬ 
minds US of the forty years spent 
by Oliver Cromwell on the banks of 
the Ouse, of the convent life of 
Luther, of the Tarsus retirement of 
Paul, and of those thirty years at 
liazarcth where a greater than 
Zwingle, or Luther, or Paul, lived 
and worked, and was not known. 

In 151 r^, the French and the Italian 
troops were again opposed to each 
other; again the Swiss communes 
descended to the valley of the Po, 
to defend the standard which the 
Church had hallowed. Zwingle was 
again with them; again he grieved, 
and now more than formerly, be- 
pause the arts of tho Frcncn had 
sowm discord in the ranks of the 
confederaios, and treachery, division, 
and probable defeat were added to 
unprofitable and unhallowed war¬ 
fare. Five days before the battle* 
of Marignan, he preached to an 
ailined audience, exhorting them, 
not when it was too late to return, 
but to tho practical and most urgent 
duties of fidelily and union. Again 
he preached invain,and tho slaughter 
of the flower of the Swiss youth 
upon that fatal field was the result 
01 Ills neglected counsel. In the heat 
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of that dreadful conflict, Zwisgie, 
aeeme his countrymen cut down, 
and the side for which they fought 
pressed hard, himself seized a sword, 
and bore himself manfully, fighting 
for what was always his country^ 
for what w'u still his Church. Again 
some of his'fncuds were scandalized 
at the unolcrical act. Even JVC. 
d’Aubignd, the enthusiastic and^ 
eloquent adrocato of the Befonna- 
tion, stigmatizes the act as a moum< 
ful error, and ventures to quote as a 
prophecy applicable to Zwingle the 
words, that * th^ who take the 
sword shah perish by the sword.’ 
Others, again, think that the old 
command given to more modem 
soldiers, ‘ to put their trust in Grod 
and keep their powder dry,* was no 
less pious than prudent; and sec 
in the bravely-drawn and nobly- 
wiclded sword of Zwingle aq elo¬ 
quent continuation of his previous 
sermon. Hod^wingle at the ago 
of ihiriy-onc stood still, a calm spec¬ 
tator in that dreadful crisis, content 
to ejaculate or to preach, while his 
countiymon and the cause they 
fought for were struggling in a death 
agony, he might hav(? been a more 
faultless model for modem platform 
panegyric, but he would not bo re¬ 
membered and honoured as the great 
Swiss Befomier. 

But to the excitement of the con¬ 
flict, to the wretchedness of defeat, 
succeeded calmer and more sugges¬ 
tive reflections. He had again 
looked upon the papacy ; again had 
he seen liis countrymen shed their 
blood, aad as ho believed imperil 
their souls, in needless war, and 
now he again saw the cause for 
which they were called upon to do 
this. He saw a godless pope pro¬ 
claiming himself the successor of 
the godly Peter; ho saw a cormpt, 
priesthood declaring that the mys¬ 
tery of righteousness was hid with 
them, that they alone were ac¬ 
credited to reveal it: he saw a 
pompous and a sensu^ worship, a 
low and base morality, a degraded 
and ignorant people looking for iil- 
struction to a scarcely less ignorant 
clergy; and again the thought of 
Theseus movedhim, again he sighed 
that in all this be found no imita¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ, and he re¬ 
turned to Switzerland, not as 
Luther had been forced to do, to 


denounce the Church and its abuses, 
but to preach that gospel which he 
had now received in the very words 
of those who wrote it. 

Z^iqgle himself dates the Swiss 
Reformation from the year 1516, 
the year in which, having, returned 
from Italy, he was transferred from 
tlm cure of Glaris to that of 
Einsidlen. Luther’s celebrated 
theses were published in 1517, and 
it was while repudiating the charge 
of being a mere imitator of the 
great German Reformer tliat Zwin¬ 
gle named the above date as an 
epoch. The year, however, was not 
unreasonably chosen. \l’'hat he 
had conceived in Italy, he wrought 
out and declared at Einsidlen. The 
place was, and still is, one of ^eat 
resort for pilgrims. The Virgin 
herself was said to have claimed the 
church for her own the night be¬ 
fore the consecration, and was be¬ 
lieved to bo cspecidly present in 
this favoured and sclf-choscn spot. 
Zwingle saw the pilgrims come iu 
throngs to satisfy a scruple or to 
enjoy a sentimdiiit, and his heart 
was moved, even as Paul’s was 

* when he saw the city wholly given 
to idolatry.’ And Zwingle’s decla¬ 
ration was the some as Paul’s. He 
was no rude iconoclast; he did not 
break down the sentiment nor shock 
the scruple with irritating severity. 
‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that 
in all things ye pay great reverence 
to the gods: ‘ Ye pilgrims of Eiu- 
sidlcn, God is with you here in the 
church of our Lady of Einsidlen, 
but he is with you everywhere.’ 
Yes, iliat was the answer, that 
was the solemn doctrine of both, 

* God dvvclleth not in temples made 
with hands:’ *it is the heart tliat 
God rc^^ds, and our heart,’ said 
Zwingle, *is fantfi-om him.* As 
usual the audience was divided. 
To many it was a hard saying; to 
many it was a word of emancipation. 
Tlie tide of pilgrims fell oir for a 
time, and again incrcaiKd; and still 

n go up to the chapel of oup 
/ of Einsidlen, and And no 
Zwingle there: neither is Paul's 
dgetrine to be heard on the hiU of 
Mars, and yet we may well believe 
that neither Paul nor Zwingle have 
spoken in vain. 

, Thus the dn'iss Reformer con¬ 
fined himself, as it were, to a nega- 
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tive attack upon the Cliiirch, and 
therefore was a more difficult ad« 
verflaiy for Rome to deal with than 
Luther. The indulgence did indeed 
about this time appear in Spt^er- 
land, and Zwingle preached zeal* 
ousIt i^ainst it; and its bearer> the 
mona Samson, was forced to beat a 
precipitate retreat; but the indul¬ 
gence was a far less prominent 
question here than in Uermany. 
Zwingle's attacks upon the Church 
consisted at this time not so much 
in theses, in the assertion of doc¬ 
trines, but rather in the direct 
preaching and reading of the Bible, 
without auyreference to the Church. 
It was difficult to prohibit such a 
course to a regularly ordained priest, 
and yet dangerous to allow it. It 
was sought to win him by pensions 
and ^pointments. A pension from 
the Pope he actually did receive 
for some time, unwilling to come to 
a breacli with Borne, unconscious 
doubtless of the full extent of the 
gulf which divided him from tho 
papaey ; ‘ but think not,’ he said to 
the legate who presiicd him to keep 
it, when he himself in 1518 w'ished 
to give it up, * that for uie sake of 
money I will keep back one syllable 
of the truth.’ An opportunity was 
soon given him to show that he could 
bera his word. 

The office of preacher to the 
cathedral church of Zurich, an im¬ 
portant ecclesiastical post, was 
vacant. Zwingle had no immediate 
connexion with Zurich; he had not 
yet done any work to which the 
w'orld could point, and say, ‘ He did 
this: ’ but he hod that strong 
character which makes itself felt 
now, which in tho sixteenth 
century made itself felt, pdV- 
haps, yet more; and tlid young 
priest was known, had his warm 
friends and his hearty enemies 
throughout Switzerland. Ho was 
noniiuated as a candidate: great 
'efibrta were made both by his 
friends and ibes. He had those 
qualities of amiability, of liveliness, 
inat indescribable grace, which 
make friends so devoted; that 
fearless love of truth which makes 
foes so deadly. The former urged 
his learning, uis piety, his honour¬ 
able reputation; the latter re- 
proachea him with 'being an in- » 
novator, a scholar, and a flute- 


player. The transgresBioDB of his 
earliest manhood (and let it not 
be denied, Zwingle himself never 
did deny, that ho had not passed 
through the Arc altogether scathe¬ 
less) were raked up against him. 
Friends prevailed; and on the nth 
of December, 1518, ZWingle was 
elected preacher of Zorich. The 
phapter, half repenting their bold¬ 
ness, received the now official in 
fear and trembling. They sketched 
out for him tho duties of his office, 
deprecating above all tilings inno¬ 
vation, and prescribing caution. 

On the ist of January, 1519, his 
thirty-fifth birthday, he ascended for 
the nrst time the pulpit of Zurich. 
An eager crowd was collected to hear 
him, but he simply announced that 
he intended *to preach Christ. 1 
wish,’ he said, * to conduct you to 
him; ’ »and that he should commence 
a series of discourses on Matthew’s 
Gospel. These sonpons produced 
a great sensation and no little 
offence in Zurich; but there was 
still the same difficulty of laying 
hold upon him so long as he con¬ 
fined himself to simple reading and 
expounding of the Bible, and thus 
attacked the abuses of the Church 
only by implication. Moreover, 
Zwingle appears to have had a 
sweet temper, ill-disposed for strife. 
He had a zeal equally removed 
from fanaticism and indifibr- 
cncc; he had the toleration of * 
Robert Hall, who declared that 
* He who is good enough for Christ, 
is good enough for me; ’ he had the 
toleration of Paul, who beeamo all 
things to all men, that by all means 
ho might save some; even in the 
same spirit, said Zwingle, in words 
which deserve to bo clironiclcd in 
the scanty repository of golden 
liayings which steer clear equally, of 
fanaticism and indiflercnce, ‘Ho 
must closceliis eyes to much, who 
would win sinners to Christ.' He 
possessed also that spirit of 
genuine republicanism v^ch so 
commends itself to the affections of 
m'en. He mixed with tho poor 
largely, not as a patron nor as a 
priest, but as a brother. His musical 
talent was known, and had been 
exercised at many a humble hearth 
in Zurich. Of Luther, it has been 
said, that *he had compassion on 
the people.’ Had Zwingle not 
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shared the feeling, he would not 
have been what he was. Com¬ 
passion for the people 1 Sympatliy 
with ’ the people! Love for the 
people! I^hrases all so polluted 
and abused, so sullied by hypocrisy, 
80 stained by insolence, that they 
are scarcely in good repute, but 
feelings which hare never been 
wanting to the best and, greatest • 
men of the world, those in whom 
largeness of intellect and goodness 
of heart have been most united: 
feelings without which no great 
hero has ever lived, and no world¬ 
wide movement has ever been 
accomplished, whether known as 
Democracy, or Bepublioanism, or 
Pliilauthropy—or under that older, 
more hallowed, and less abused 
name of Charity. 

Thus the opening of Zwingle’s 
career at Zurich was not unpeace- 
ful. lie was indeed soon engaged 
ill a second resistance to the monk 
Samson, who, with hU indulgences, 
made anotlier visit to Switzerland 
in the couMe of tliis year (1519), 
but either Samson was less per- 
suasivo than Tetzel, or tlio Swiss 
wore loss credulous tltau the Ger- 
mans, for the indulgence made 
little way .imong the former, and 
Zwinglo in opposing was sup¬ 
ported by a consiacrable pubne 
opinion. 

• Tint a change was soon to come 
over himself and those with whom 
he had to deal. Zwingle was re¬ 
cruiting his health and strength at 
ITeffera, when a terrible plague, 
‘the Great Death,* broke out in 
many parts of Switzerland, and 
with isjiocial severity at Zurich. 
Zwinglo forthwith returned to his 
post, and immediately after his 
amval was attacked by the pes¬ 
tilence. tiong time he lay between 
life and death. The Swiss Jlefor- 
mation seemed in as immiifent peril 
as did that of Germany when 
Luther went to Worms. Ho re¬ 
covered, but from this time much 
of the gaiety of youth seems to have . 
deserted liizn. Zurich had been 
stricken down by the pestilence. 
Some of his own friends had died. 
At the same time his dearest and 
most intimate friend- and com- 
lianion, Oswald Myconius, waa 
Taken from him, b^'i® removed 
from Zurich to Lucerne. It was 
voi.. Liii. NO. ceexv. 


with an enfeebled body, but with a 
chastened, if not a sterner spirit, that 
Zwingle henc^eforth devoted himself 
to the wurk of church reform. 

He brgan to preach more boldly; 
the assembly of the Helvetic Diet 
brought many strangers to Zurich, 
and Z wingle’s fame vras spread more 
and more throughout Switzerland. 
He still observed the same policy, 
if it may be so-called, of preaching 
the gospel, and declaring its supre¬ 
macy, rather than attacking the 
Homan Church. The monks were 
restive under the prAess, but could 
only taunt th?ir opponent with 
always uttering the same things 
over and over a^ain. So far from 
offending those in authority, how¬ 
ever, this course of Zwingle’s ob¬ 
tained their approbation ; and an 
edict was issued by the Council of 
Zurich, which is itself curious, as 
remiuding us how intimate was the 
connexionbetweonChurcliand State, 
that nobody should preach any¬ 
thing which was not to bo found m 
or immediately ^L'duced from ‘ fcho 
sacred sources of tlio Old and 
New Testaments.’ As M. d’Aubignd 
observes, this pul the monks iuto an 
awkward predicament: they were 
to preach nothing but the Bible, 
whicli the greater part of them had 
never read. That the lay author!-^ 
lies, however, were not disposed to 
go to any great lengths in reform, 
was proved about the same time by 
the cruel death of a poor man called 
Galster, who, fired by the emanci¬ 
pating doctrine, had not the discre¬ 
tion to keep him from carrying it 
Out to all its logical conclusions. 
Ho openly denounced the worship 
of tl^o saints and of relies, attacked 
tlio priestip and the si^crstilion of 
their ritual. The Council was 
• aghast at the audacity; thew retched 
man’s own family renounced him, as 
Hindu castes would renounce a 
fallen brother; nil authorities, civil 
and ecclesiastical, joinejJ to exter¬ 
minate him ; he fled to the woods, 
was hunted down by dogs like a 
beast, and publicly beheaded. This 
was at the end of the year 1520. 
Doubtless Zwingle laid the lesson 
to heart, and learnt not to \ru8t too 
much in Councils—perceived that 
tho ]\finotaur wopld not die without 
a*8truggle—that the new^Theseus 
would Imve no bloodless triumph. 
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In 1,521*22, ixro events occurred 
which further irritated the enemies 
of the Reformation, and tended to 
hriuR matters to a crisis. The war¬ 
like spirit had grown rather ^lan 
decayed in Switzerland, and when 
tJie people of Lucerne w^ere exhorted 
by Zwingle not to yield to the papal 
seductions, not only did they refuse 
the counsel, but regarded it a.s the 
treacherous advice of a Lutheran, 
for that alreatly began to be a name 
of reproach even in Switzerland. 
Before this irritation had subsided, 
there arose a eintroTersy about fast¬ 
ing in Lent. TheS’c were many, 
less earnest perhaps than Zwingle 
in essentials, but more zealous in 
things indifferent, who violently 
opposed the practice. This at once 
brought the two parties into colli¬ 
sion. Zwingle, when appealed to, 
ave an opinion in harmony with 
is usual quiet sense and modera¬ 
tion. Fasting, he said, was un- 
douhtedly a custom prescribed by 
ecclesiastical authority, which those 
who respected tlitV^ authority would 
do well to observe; but as un¬ 
doubtedly, it had no divine sanction, 
and was not enjoined by the word 
of God. This answer did not con¬ 
tent the adversaries; a growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction prevailed, 
and, on the 7th of April, 1523, three 
oonimissioiiers appointed by the 
Bishop of Constance, authorized by 
him to inquire into certain strange 
doctrines and practices said to bo 
taught and tolerated, presented 
themselves before the Council of 
Zurich. Tlio commissioners, after 
some preliminary discussion, were 
admitted before the great Council 
of Two Hundred. Zw'ingle^has 
himself left us, in a letter to Eras¬ 
mus, a graphic Recount of what fol¬ 
lowed. At first it was attempted to < 
exclude Zwingle. * The commis¬ 
sioners had resolved to £ght the 
Reformers with their own w eapons, 
to give ihe^p nothing to lay hold of. 
Ho charge! they said, was preferreef 
against Zwingle or any individual; 
and he had no ^ht to be present. 
A sense of .justice, however, over¬ 
came the, quibble, and the respond¬ 
ent, as he was universally felt to be, 
was admitted. Melchior Battli, 
the Bishop’s coadjptor, opened the 
proceedings. True to his ^liey, he 
avoided aU mention of Swingle’s 


name. In eloquent tones, which 
Zwingle records his admiration of, 
he complained that certain persons 
were allowed to teach new and sedi¬ 
tious doctrines; such as tliat cere¬ 
monies ought not to be observed; 
whereas ceremonies w'erc indeed the 
only mode by which''the vulgar 
could he brought to recognise the 
f truth. These doctrines, it was 
urged, caused schism in the churdi, 
and were contrary to ancient custom. 
Those who so taught, separated 
themselves from the Church of 
Christ, and incurred the woe dc- 
nouDced against those wlio offend ; 
these teachers did ill in presuming 
on their own opinion rather than 
the ancient authority and usage of 
the church. 

When the coadjutor had con¬ 
cluded, Zwingle rose to reply; but 
Melchior and his companions de¬ 
clared that they had said nothing 
against Zwingle, luid no authority 
to dispute with him, and prepared 
to leave the room. Tlicre were, 
ho wcver,murmur8 of disapprobation. 
Zwiiiglo appealed to tlie council. 

* My name lias not been mentioned, 
but w ho dol‘8 not feci that I have 
been attacked, and will you not 1 
hear my answ’erF There were 
murmft's among the Council that 
ho ought to he heard. Still the 
commissioners pleaded that they had 
no aulhoi’ity to dispute with any 
man, and were still bent on de¬ 
parture, when Zwingle turned to 
them and reproached them for their 
unfairness. * I adjure you,’ he said, 

* in the name of our common faith, 
in llic name of our common baptism, 
in the name of Christ, the author of 
life and salvation, if not as commis¬ 
sioners, at least as Christians, hear 
me.’ The appeal was solemn, and 
the feeling of the assembly sup¬ 
ported it. The commissi on era re¬ 
sumed Ijheir seats, and Zwingle 
began. He candidly acknowledged 
that he thought it desirable that 
some of the ceremonies should be 

, abolished, for that they were, as 
Peter had declared of other cere¬ 
monies, a burden too heavy to be 
borne; but that he did not deny the 
right of a lawful authority to esta¬ 
blish ceremonies. But that ^the 
vulgar can only be brought td 
acknowledge the truth by means 01 
ceremonies, I find not,’ said Zwingle^ 
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^ that Christ or tho Apostles thought 
so.’ As to the charge of presump¬ 
tion, they rather were amenable to 
it who laid such stress on human 
desires and institutions as to prefer 
them to the Divine authority; for 
the inatt<ff of schism, ‘when it is 
said that tne people of Zurich have 
separated tliemselves from the 
church’—(here the coadjutor ins- 
terrupted him,) ‘I did not say that.’ 
The audience, however, bore witness 
to the correctness of Zwingle’s re¬ 
presentation; he himself courteously 
exjjrcsaed his willingness to forget 
^^hat at any rate appeared not to 
have been intended; ‘ but you men 
of Zurich,’ he added, * let no taunt 
move you—that ye have deserted 
tlie church of Christ. From my 
late discourse on Matthew's Gospel, 
YOU must rcjhemberwhat is written: 
how Christ declared to Petef, con¬ 
fessing his name—^that on this rock 
I build my church; and other foun¬ 
dation no man lays or can lay. He 
who believes in Jesus, bo lie who 
he may, ho he what he may, be ho 
.low or Scythian, he is not separated 
from the eliurch of JJhrist.’* The 
Council separated without coming 
to any more de/lnite resolution tlian 
that the matter should be referred 
to Komc; thus citlie» side might 
claim a victory; the important re¬ 
sult, however, was that the veil was 
taken away, the sword was drawn; 
Zwingle had openly confronted 
as fin opponent the ofilccra of 
the church; henceforth ho was 
to be regarded as a professed ad¬ 
versary. 

Tlio Helvetic Diet in 1522, being 
forced to take cognizance of tho 
religious movement at Zurich, pro¬ 
hibited tho teaching of new doc¬ 
trines, a blow which irom its vague¬ 
ness fell but lightly. Tho Council • 
of Zurich meanwnilc took upon 
them to decide a- mor^ defmito 
issue. Tho monks complained that 
them old liberty was encroached 
upon by the order to preach the 
Bible; they demanded to preach 
St. Thomas .^uinas and the other 
schoolmen. Tne Council ruled the 
point against them, and this ruling 
left the reformers virtually in sole 
possession of the field. Tne year 
^ 1522 was eventful to Zwingle. On 


the whole he liad mode considerable 
progi'ess at Zurich, where he 
prcfiolied without impediment, and 
began now to oppose freely the 
wotslfip of Mary and Die saints. 
But patriotism was still his ruling 
passion; and once more he had 
seen his countrymen iu Die battle of 
the Bic^uo defeated iu au alien 
cause. That Zwingle was no mem¬ 
ber of tho Peace Society his sub- 
Requent life amply proved; he re- 
caUed with pride the former wars 
in which Swiss had fought and 
conquered; hut ‘your fathera,’ he 
wrote to the men of Schwyz, ‘ fought 
not for money, hut for liberty.’ lie 
laid all these thiugs up in his licort, 
and his views of church reform 
became more and more identified 
with his aspirations for national 
liberty. In the end of this year he 
married Anna lieUiliardt, a widow, 
and one of his own parishioners. 
It is not, perhaps, to the discredit 
of Anna, and I'asts no suspicion upon 
the ha])piuoBS of Zwinglc’s married 
life, that her n^me seldom occurs 
in his subsequent Jiistory. His 
biography did not consist, like that 
of some modern Protestants, in a 
record of prayers, self-reproaches, 
and painful self-analysis; he was 
from this time till his death, 
gaged in vigorous action, not merely 
the head of a sect, but the life and 
soul of his nation; not merely a 
great I?rotostant, but a great Swiss; 
ayd in such a life the donuHjtic his¬ 
tory is not the less complete because 
it is silent. 

In July, 1522, Zwingle and 
several other clergymen met at 
Einsidlcn, in the cure of. which 
pl{w:c, Leo Juda, a staucli friend of 
reform, hiul succeeded Zu ingle, to 
consider what wa% the actual state 
of the ‘ Gospel’ movement, for this 
was tho name by which friends 
delighted, and even foes did not 
always refuse, to designate th%now 
agitation. It was agregd to petition 
tho Bish<^ of Constance and the 
Helvetic Diet on two points:—ist. 
Die freedom of preaching; 2ud, the 
celibacy of tho clergy. In thus 
reducing the questions discussed to 
two, and in the two so selected, wo 
trace particularly the character of 
Zwingle; ever practical, caring 
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less for subtleties of doctrino thivi ho hod acted riolontly and without 

for liberty of speech and the esta- warrant, but he was not guilty of 

blishmcnt of morality. Zwinglo death. Fresh conferences and dis- 

was now sufficiently sure of his putations followed this commotion, 

ground at Zurich to assumd tiio The old question of Church mom* 

offensive. He published theses, as bership was brought forward. ‘ The 

Luther had done, the tenor of which Church,’so Zwinglc plainly declared, 

was, that Christianity conaialed in *is not the clergy.* The opposite 

obedience to Clxrist, not in mcm- doctrine was not without equally 

bership of a visible Church. A plain-spoken advocates. ‘Tliepope, 

Conference mot at Zurich, on the the cardinals, the bishops, and the 

29th January, 1523, to discuss the councils, they are my Church,’ said 

propositions so laid down. Either one old man, impatient of an^ more 

because the place of meeting-^ modern, or less tangible dehniiion. 

Zurich—w'aa thought to be too The Evangelical doctors were led on 

favourable to Zwinglc to admit of a to question one point after another, 

successful oi)posiiion, or for some and to the dispute about images, 

other reason, the adversaries kept discussioiis on tho mass wore now 

silent, and the Council, wlw acted for llic first lime added. Tho re- 

as judges, suffered judgment to go, suits of this Conference wore ini- 

as it were, by dcihuit, and pro- portant. Zurich, long inclined to 

nounced Zwinglc justified Jn the the new doctrine, now declared for 

course he liad taken. The Uiiurch it in Sbme sort openly, by separa- 

was not likely, however, to remain ting herself from the see of Con- 

quiet \inder a defeat, especially after stance. This was ihc first (ivil 

tho outrages which soon followed. declaration in favour of refonn 
The question of crosses and pic- wliich had been witnessed in Switz- 

tures in churclics|> though appa- ciiand ; it may be regarded as the 

rently not dwelt upon by Zwin- cud of one chapter, perhaps the 

glo, was nevertheless creating at most pleasing^ certainly the nnwt 

this time considerable excitement, successful, in Zwingle’s life. His 

While the dispute was going on, contest in Zurich itself was over; 

a man of the name of llottinger, lie had gained his point; henceforth 

entered a church at Stadelhof, took that town was to serve him as a 

down a cross which he found there, base for more extended but scarcely 

and deliberately destroyed it. All more fortunate operations. This 

Switzcrlaud was in an uproar; the declaration of tho Ziirichers was, 

[Romanist cantons in a stale of however, a signal for renewed and 

frenzy, such as those who have wi^- fiercer opposition throughout Suitz- 

nessed the disturbances created of erland. The Diet met at Lucerne, 

late years in Hindu towns by tho ever the centre both of military 

first introduction of tho European and icligious fanaticism; they de- 

custom of slaughtering the sacred manded that Zurich should put 

cow, can easily picture to them- down the Ilefonnation, and expel 

selves. Hottinger was seized, atid Zwinglc. The Zurichers replied by 

his death loudly clamoured for. taking down all the images out of 

T 9 io Evangclici party looked tho churches, and prohibiting pro- 

anxiously to Zwinglc. His answer * cessions. The Diet then proceeded 

was immediate, and such os an en- to pronounce Zurich out of tlio 

lightened mau at the present day Confederaby; the latter met the 

wouH give upon a calm review of sentence by the suppression of the 

the circumstances. Hottinger, he mass, substituting for that cere- 

said, was clearly wrong; he had no mony tho celebration of tlip Lord’s 

authority for what he had done; supper.* The Churchmen resolved 

* In connexion with tbis subject wc would glacUy have described Zwingle’a 
interview with Luther, and the cclelirated Marburg Conference. We have been 
forced to othit it for want of space. It is interesting from the dramatic record pre¬ 
served of it, and the light thrown thereby on the character both of Zwingle and 
Luther. It was, however, but an episode in the llfo of the former. His object 
was to bring about uifity among the friends of reform, much more than to settle 
the doctrine of the eucharist. ^us, when all efforts on both sides had failed, and 
IrfUther still pointed with unreasoning obstinacy to tbe words which he had written 
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once more to bring the dUputcd 
Questions to the issue of a con* 
fcronce. 

It was determined, however, by 
the diet, to change the venue; 
Zurich was too favourable to the 
Reforma^on and to Zwingle: Raden 
was well disposed to Sonic, tlie 
men of Baden would not be always 
insisting on the Bible like tSe 
Zurichers, Baden should bo the 
place. The men of Zurich objected, 
quoting the rule of the confederation 
wliich required that every dispute 
should be settled in the pl^ wnere 
it had occurred. Zwingle was 
ready to waive his objection, and to 
meet his opponents at Sigall or 
SchafThausen j but this the council 
would not permit. The place then 
stood fixed for Baden; the nc.xt 
CTcat point was to Ibid a man. T)r. 
Eck, Luther’s old opponent, was 
chosen. lie was favourably known 
by his (!ontcni*ptuou8 remark on tho 
Swiss reformer, that ‘Zwingle had 
milked more cows than he had read 
books;’ he gladly accepted the in¬ 
vitation of the Diet. The Con- 
forcDco was fixed f*r tho ipth of 
May. Zwiugle’s friends and indeed 
all Zurich, were urgent upon him 
to stay away. It was said that 
everytniiig indicated ^ho intention 
of foul play. Eck had for years 
been preaching tho root and branch 
extirpation of heresy; Baden had, 
even within the last .year, been 
stained by the blood of martyrs to 
reform; what could such a man 
and such a portend but 

violence P Theee arguments pre¬ 
vailed, and Zw'inglc did not go to 
Baden. 

Doubtless our first impression at 
hearing this fact is disappointment. 
We are involuntarily reminded 
the great act of Luther’s life: how 
ho was dissuaded fronj going to 
Worms, how boldly ho answered, 
how' valiantly lie went, how nobly 
he overcame. But upon reflection 
this feeling appears unreasonable. 
Prudence and indeed justice, afe 
not to bo sacrificed, except on the 
stage, to great scenes or thrilling 
situations. Zwingle was a very 
different<jnan to Luther; in some 


respects his character, if less attrac¬ 
tive, is more rare. He was enthusi¬ 
astic, but never imprudent. A true 
wari^-hcarted Swiss, he seems never 
to have been led aw'ay cither by 
success or failure into folly or 
cruelty. Bnsily occupied at Zurich, 
he probably regarded this question 
of going to Baden soberly and de¬ 
liberately. Tho law did not bid 
him go, on the contrary, the local 
authorities and the fundamental law 
of the confederation wore in favour 
of Ills staying away; the points to 
be discussed nad already been the 
subject of repeated conference; W'hy 
should he go f Botli his former and 
his subsequent life entirely redeem 
him from tho charge of cowardice; 
in short wo are inclined to believe 
tliat his absUneucc from the Badeu 
Conference, if it deprives us of ii 
biograpliical effect, ^lls rather in 
favour of than against the cha¬ 
racter of Zwingle. CEcolanipadius 
himself, who did go aud w ns 
Dr. Eck*s successful opponent, so 
successful that lifter the conference, 
no less than three cantons—Basel, 
Bcmc,ana St.Gul],immcdiatelyde- 
clared with Zurich in favour of tho 
iteformation, expressed liis grati¬ 
tude to Zwingle, for tho help which 
the latter by his written counsg), 
had daily afibrded him throughout 
tlie controversy. 

The Baden conference did not 
answer the intention of ilsprojec- 
iiors. Perhaps they had chosen 
their man ill. The loose luxurious 
living, and tho overbearing manner 
of Kck and Ids companions, hud 
conti'asted unfavourably with the 
temperance, the frugality, tho meek 
bat winning eloquence of the vene¬ 
rable (Scolampaaius. As has been 
said, three cantons declared in 
favour of tho Keformation, aud 
these were joined soon alter bv 
Schaffhausen, Glarus, and Appeiizcl. 
Tho question was no longer one 
of doctrine, a dispute for doctors 
and tbeologians; owitzcrhmd was 
divided against herself. 

The five Wood Cantons, Uri, Lu- 
^rne, Schwyz, Untcrwaldcn, aud 
ZdMQ, joined m a countes lea^e for 
the extirpation of heresy. It was 


on the table, ffoe ett metim corpta, Zwingle with tears in*his eyes sjud, 'At any 
rate we may stiU be friends.’ Luther, however, had more of the theologian in 
liim, aud refused Zwingle's proffered hand. 
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with them the cause of conseiratism 
and war, against the new>faiigled 
doctrines of reform and peace, 
liucome had ever been fo^mcrat 
in advocating those leagues with 
foreigners, which Zwinglc, and 
latterly under his auspices Zurich, 
had opposed. But besides this, 
those highland Swiss had the love 
of all mountaineers for whatever 
was established among them. They 
seemed to have derived from the 
*everlasting hills,* among which they 
dwelt, a hatred for all change. 
Catholicism was the faith of their 
fathers, tlte chapels and crosses of 
the ancient Church adorned their 
hills and hallowed their homes, 
while the abuses of the Church 
were comparatively far from them. 
But however fair the motives which 
actuated the aiili-cvangclical league, 
its first step was one which could 
not fail to repel the sympathy, and 
rouse the indignation of every true 
Swiss. Too truly did it appear 
that the constant practice of mer¬ 
cenary warfare, n it had not 
diminished Swiss valour, bad sadly 
impaired Swiss patriotism. In 
February 1529, the hill cantons 
after much mscussion, and an oppo¬ 
sition raised by some of their own 
V^pporters who still preferred their 
country to their party, invited 
Austria to interfere to h^p them to 
put down the heresy of the neigh¬ 
bouring cantons. Tne league so in- 
auspiciously commenced by treasoa 
was yet further to bo cemented by 
innocent blood. A priest of the 
name of Kayser was seized, on no 
other charge than that of being an 
innovator, Drought before the as¬ 
sembly of the Catholic cantons *at 
.Schwyz, condemned and eifecuted. 

The crisis of Zwingle's life was 
come. The evil which in his earhest 
years ho had deprecated, the dread 
of which had fint brought him in 
conflict with the Church, the loss of 
Swiss natiomdity, this had now come 
to a head and openly declared it¬ 
self. It was not enough that Swiss 
blood should have been shed on 
distant fields in an alien cause, tlrnt 
the peacefiU Swiss villages shomd 
have been corrupted by the licence 
of soldiers continually returning 
frinn unpatriotic wars, that piou^ 
prints should have been depriv^ of 
their cures for speaking according to 


tbeir conscience—all this had been 
done and borne with; but now on 
old man, a preacher of the Gospel, 
had been murdered because he would 
not forego freedom of speech, and 
the sons of those who fought at 
Sempach and Morgartov^ had in¬ 
vited the assistance of the House of 
Hapsburgh to suppress tho liberty 
of their countrymen. War must 
be met by war: so great a treason 
could only be chastised by the 
BW’ord. Prom this time forth 
Zwingle was no more the cheerful 
pastor, the amiable and gentle 
preacher, the learned and acute lo¬ 
gician*. the time required an able 
statesman, an energetic; soldier, and 
Zwingle was the man of tho time. 
He protested, he preached, and all 
for wrar; he declared that peace to 
be no peace which was maintained 
writh an oligarchy who would betray 
their country; he called upon the 
eople to remember Gideon and 
osnua, and to be ready to serve 
God bv shedding their blood in be¬ 
half of their country. Berne would 
not consent to the vigorous measures 
proposed, but. at Zurich Zwingle 
was ail in all. War was declared on 
the 5th June, 1529, and the Ee- 
former himself, amidst the prayers 
and blessbig^ of the people, w'ent 
forth with the army. 

Zwingle's infiuence was predomi- * 
nant in the camp, os it had been in 
the city. Every day the troops 
assembled to hear him preach; the 
strictest discipline was maintained; 
cheerfulness was promoted to the 
utmost, but all licence rigidly re¬ 
pressed. The men were occupied 
m military exercises, in athletic 
games, in musical entertainments; 
but cords, dice, and other ordina^ 

,concomitants of Swiss military lim 
were prohibited. These soldiers, 
under Zwi/igle, exhibited that spec¬ 
tacle which some writers of the pre¬ 
sent day have been inclined to deny 
the ve^ possibility of; viz., the 
union of high discipline and military 
efficiency with strict morality and a 
religious public sentiment: a spec¬ 
tacle, however, which the world 
has witnessed in other troops be¬ 
sides those who served with Zwingle 
—in the English Ironsides of Crom¬ 
well, and the Swede •ddiei's of Gus- 
taroB Adolphus. 

The Catholic cantons were not 
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prepared for this vigoitr on tl;e part 
of their enemies. Austria had her 
hands too much occupied by the 
Turks to send them anv immediate 
succour. They were forced to de¬ 
precate the horrors of civil war, 
and pro^e negotiations. To these 
Zwingle was vehemently opposed. 
He forfeited his character yet a 
third time with that class or mdh 
who had deprecated his drawing a 
sword at Mari^an, and had been 
scandalised by nis Autc-playlng in 
Zurich, by the tenacity with which 
he opposed peace, and still argued 
for war. He knew that the enemy 
only negotiated in order to gain 
time; that when Austria was dis¬ 
engaged, the war would be recom¬ 
menced under conditions less favour¬ 
able to Zurich; and he thought it 
not inconsistent with iho pastoral 
office to advise that the conduct of 
a war which w'as just should also be 
politic. Bu^ he met little or no 
support. The coldness of Berne 
had discouraged the Keformers, and 
terras were agreed upon, the chief of 
which were that the Austrian al¬ 
liance should be g'enounced, and 
compensation made to the family of 
the murdered Kayser. The war was 
over for a season; but the time was 
gone by for Zwingle to return to his 
quiet calling as preacher and pastor 
to the Cathedral Church of Zurich. 
The cause of reform had become 


cal, and his German friends, being 
used to obedience and subjection, 
regarded Zwingle os little bettes 
thu an enthusiast and a visionary. 
Hb ^as engaged for some time m 
active correspondence on the sub¬ 
ject of a Swiss-French alliance; but 
acre also he exacted his own game 
too frankly, ana was met but coldly 
^ the trained diplomatists of 
France. 

Meanwhile Zwingle’s influence in 
his owm Zurich had declined. The 
event had indeed justihed his objec¬ 
tions to a hollow peace; the spirit 
of the Five Cantons soon revived, 
and in the beginning of 1531 they 
again declared their uncompromising 
opposition to the now doctrine— 
their determination to pursue the 
preachers ofit to the death. Zwiuglo 
was still for war: tUo cause of 3 ie 
persecution was the cause of ty¬ 
ranny : its allies, natural and actual, 
were those foreign pensioners w'ho 
had been his earSesi enemies; men 
who, living on the bounty of neigh¬ 
bouring states earned their base 
hire by raising the mercenary levies, 
to sell their courage to the^ighest 
bidder. In the cause of reform 
therefore was bound up the sepa¬ 
rate independent existence of Swit¬ 
zerland ; the other party had ^- 
ready shown their true colours m 
appealing to Austria. But the men 
of Berne were averse to war, and 


identified witii the nationality of 
Switzerland; the enemies of reioTm 
had thrown in their lot with the 
hereditary champions and repre¬ 
sentatives of anti-popular despotic 
institutions. Zwingle committed 
himself to the wido sea of political 
speculation, where if his visions 
were not always sober, they were 
never unpatriotic. ^ 

His scheme was that Philip, the 
Landgrave of Hesse,, a friend of 
Luther and the German Befor- 
mation, should be elected to the 
Imperial crown; that in the mean¬ 
time Charles V. was to be re¬ 
garded as tbo natural enemy* of 
qwitzcrlwd, and, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, France conciliated as her 
natural ally. But in the field of diplo¬ 
macy Zwingle found that his. own 
sanguine temperament and republi¬ 
can views met with little reciprocity. ^ 
The movement in Germany had 
been far more religious than politi¬ 


their coldness had spread to Zurich. 
A- blockade of the i^ood Cantons 
was instituted, scarcely less cruel in 
its effect than war, for these hilly 
regions were almost absolutely de¬ 
pendent on their neighbours for 
BubsistoDce. The blocxado caused 
great misery: it produced all the 
heart-bumiog, without the decisivo 
results of war. # The storm of im¬ 
pending conflict gathered darker 
and darker. Zwingle, feeling that 
his position in Zurich was different 
from what it had been, at last stood 
before the Council > ho told them 
that for twelve years he had preached 
the Word of God among them; 
that from tlie first he had denoun^d 
the foreign levies and their hireling 
advocates; but these last were Btili 
tolerated and listened to, and zmw 
he conld do no more, and must de¬ 
part. Tho Council wu horrified: 
Zw^le bad become i^ntified with 
Zuricu, and Zurich felt that she 
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could not exist without him. The 
Council implored him to take three 
slays to reconsider his determination. 
For three days, accordingly, he re¬ 
solved withinhimself what he shohld 
do. Should he return to his native 
mountains, and after so much labour 
end his days in peace; or should he 
still devote himself to his country, 
even u cro it to thankless labour and 
painful death P The latter seemed 
the nobler choice; he appeared 
again before the Council and con¬ 
sented to remain. 

War was indeed imminent; but 
all was changed since that time, only 
two short years before, when Zurich 
marched forth in proud defiance of 
lier enemies. JVow, os then, war 
threatened, but the reformers were 
ill prepared and unwilling to meet 
it. The five cantons had, as Zwingle 
foretold, used the treacherous truce 
to strengthen themselves for future 
eflbrts. The cruel and yet feeble 
policy of Berne, which would sub¬ 
stitute commercial edicts for the 
sword and musket, (had inspired all 
the hill people with the deadliest 
hatred^gainstthe reformed cantons. 
They laboured for war; message 
after message came to Zurich im¬ 
ploring the citizens to arm against 
t|^ (doming danger. But the spirit 
or Zwingle had departed from tneir 
councils. They convoked assemblies, 
they sent deputations, they did 
everything but send out men and 
guns, and w'ere still muttering peac^ 
while the enemy was already at their 
gates. Zwingle himself w'cnt heavily 
and full of s^nesa. His conviction 
WM as firm as ever that friendship 
with the persecutors was treason 
to Switzerland, but he perceived 
that the coming contest would bring 
only the miseries cf a civil and re¬ 
ligious w ar, without the fruits which 
energy might have wrested out of 
bitterness. 

The loth and nth of October, 
1531, were days long remembered 
iu Zurich. It was reported that 
the army of the five cantons was in 
motion, was at Zug, and on the 
point of advancing to Zurich. Truly 
those whoiu the ^ gods will destroy 
they first dement. The council sat 
all ^y,and doubted, and disbelieved, 
and discus^d, and still nothing was ^ 
done. At last a thousand men were ' 
sent to occupy the table-ground 


which, at Cappel, on the southern 
slope of the ridge of Albis, looks 
down to Zurich on the one side, and 
Zug. These soon sent on the other 
word that they had seen the enemy 
crossing the Lake of Zug. It w'bs 
evident that Cappel woii?d be the 
first point of attack. The poor 
arrison of a thousand men who 
eld that natural stronghold must, 
above all, be reinforced. Then the 
council became aware of their danger 
when it was too late. Tlie great 
banner of the canton was set up in 
the market-place; the alarm bells 
were rung; nut morning broke, and 
scarcely more than five hundred men 
were assembled, many of them old 
and foeble,aud time pressed; Cappel 
was perhaps already being allaeked, 
it seemed, indeed, that all was lost. 
Then, in the eleventh hour, men’s 
hearts' and eyes were turned again 
to Zwingle; they remembered then 
how long he had be^u their guide, 
their councillor, their priest, states¬ 
man, general; and it was with an 
instinct of self-preservation tliat a 
crowd gathered at ten o'clock on 
the morning ofitbo 12th of October 
before the Reformer’s door. But it 
was too late. Zwingle could no 
longer help—he could only die w itli 
them. He adsepted on the spot the 
appointment of field preacher, and 
straightway mounted his horse to 
joiu the little army. He parted 
from his wife, nor did he conceal 
his conviction that it was for the 
last time. * The hour is come,’ ho 
said, * for us to part; it is the 
Lord’s will, may He be with Ihco 
and jnc, and our people.’ Anna 
creoived his thought, and asked 
im plainly, * Shall wo meet again P’ 
*As the Lord will; His will‘be 
done.* ‘ And w hat will your return 
€eP’ ‘Blessing after a night of 
darkness.' this bo kissed his 

children, mounted his horse, and 
joined the banner. At eleven o’clock 
the forlorn hope of Zurich moved 
forward. 

^Meanwhile, the little army at 
Cappel was making brave resist¬ 
ance. About midday the attack cona- 
menced, and lasted the whole day. 
The Zurichers, though so inferior 
in number (the army of the five 
cantons was about eight thousand 
strong) had a strong position, and 
fought with a desperate courage, 
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which showed how different the 
event might have been had the 
council been brought earlier to a 
sense of its danger. The afternoon 
was already far advanced when the 
great banner reached the summit oi 
the A^is. The autumn sun still 
lighted up one of the most glorious 
landscapes of that glorious land; 
but for those Zuriehors there ^cre 
in all the gorgeous prospc<!t only 
two objects — behind them their 
native town and its smiling lake, 
before them a handful of country¬ 
men sorely pressed, the sole bul¬ 
wark left between Zurich and a 
fierce, revengeful enemy. Zwingle, 
mounted on his horse and (as the 
manner was in those days for a 
field preacher) clothed in armour, 
arrived, with some few others, at 


the weary, 'unsuspicious Zurichen* 
Growing darkness favoured the 
manocuvro—the surprise f/ta com¬ 
plete ; but the Zuncliers, with un- 
hb^ed courage, sprang to their 
arms, and a terrific comWt ensued. 
Then was lieard for the last time 
the voice of the preacher. * Bravo 
men, be not faint-hearted; our cause 
is good, even if w'e fall: commend 
yourselves to the Lord, who alone 
can help us and oui’s.* Then no 
more words, save those which were 
interchanged in the deadly bitter¬ 
ness of hand-to-hand battle. * Here¬ 
tics!’ ‘Templespoilers!’ ‘Idolaters!’ 
‘Godless papists V Bach w ord cost a 
life. The Zuricliers had recovered 
from their surprise and had tho'ad- 
vantage, but now' the whole army 
of the five cantons moved to the 


the top of the ridge overlooking the rescue, and numbers prevailed, 

field, before the main bodj^with the The Zurichers still fought, every 

artillery had toiled up. Tlie supe- man to tho death; tho forlorn hope 

riority of the enemy was at once yielded not, but was destroyed; 

apparent. * We must w'ait,’ said and tho great Banner, saved by a 

some, ‘till our whole force is col- prodigy of valour, which in itself 

lected.’ ‘ Ay,* said Lavatcr, ‘ if we forms one o^ the most brilliant and 

had a force, but we have only a heart-stimng episodes in the hls- 

banner, nud no soldiers.* ‘ Shall we tory of war, was brought back alono 

remain li(*re,’ Zwmglo cried, ‘and to Zurich. 

listen to the shots which fall among Meanw'hile, Zwingle had but one 
our fellow-citizens P I w'ill on, in duty left. He bore himself man- 

God’s name, to tUbso brave men, fully in the field, though it was said 

and gladly die in the midst of them.' that tho grief which had sat so 

And so they descended from tho heavily upon him for many months 

Albis. did not leave him to the end. It 


It was now four o’clock. The 
Zurichers had bravely held their 
own, their position was yet in¬ 
violate, and the combat which had 
raged for four hours had now sub¬ 
sided, the enemy had drawn off, 
and, as it seemed, did not intend to 
renew tho attack that evening. 
But a Swiss of the Uri canton, 
named Jauefi, having by a stealthy 
reconnoissance ascertained the /eal 
weakness of the Zurichers, that 
their reinforcement tnily consisted, 
as Lavater had said in bitter jest, 
of little more than a banner, re- 


chanced that a young man, a rela¬ 
tive of his own, Anna s son-in-law, 
was struck down at his side. 
Zwingle dismounted, and resuming 
for tho last time the pastoral olBce, 
spoke to the dying man words of 
consolation. WhDc so employed 
••he w'as struck on the head by a 
stona; he fell, but rising im¬ 
mediately received two stabs in tho 
side, and again fell speechless. 
Twice more Jic rOsc, but was again 
struck down by the blow of a lanco. 
Then Zwingle knew that his hour 
was come. ‘Wljat matters itP 


ported his discovery to tho loaders. They may kill my body, but they 
and ui^ed an immediate rencnul of cannot kill my soul.* These were 
the fight. The leaders were obsti- his last words. Ho lay down be- 

nate, and insisted on a halt; when ncath a pear-tree to die, and the 

Jauch, with a freedom which was * battle raged on. • 
at once tho strength and weakness Night had fallen when two sol- 
of the republican armies, called on diers going over the, field to strip 
those who would to follow him, and the slain c»me to ^wingle, ana 
with three hundred picked com- finding him with his hands folded 
panions proceedednoiselesslyagainst as in prayer, still alive, asked if he 
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would have a priest. Zwiugle 
shook his head. * So then/ said 
one of the soldiers, *thou art a 
heretic from the town yonder P’ 
The other came nearer, and looking 
closely at him, said, * I believe it is 
Zwi^le!’ An officer standing by, 
one Fackinger, an old supporter of 
the mercenary levies, heard the 
wcnrdj he drew his sword, *Dio, 
obstinate heretic!' ho exclaimed, 
and so killed him with a blow. 

Zwingle was dead, ana Borne, 
after her manner, burnt the body j 
but his works followed him, and 
his name is alive to this day. Some, 
indeed, would still shout with his 
last enemy, * Obstinate heretic!’ and 
would join with a pcraecuting 
church in insulting the remains of 
a dead eneniy whom living she had 
feared; others who profess a Re¬ 
formed religion have nothing bettor 
to remember of this great Reformer 
than certain ^Zwinglian infide¬ 
lities/* others again, who claim 
exclusively the name of Protestant, 
would fain persuade ut that Zwinglc 
was in their sense of the wora a 
Protestant hero. But if there be 
any who, having followed this im¬ 
perfect sketch, believe that we have 
rightly viewed the diaracter of 
Z^5^gle, they will agree with us in 
repudiating for him the praise of 
such friends no less than the in¬ 
vective of open enemies. Zwingle’s 
life was that not of a priest, a 
churchman, a thGologi{ui,*~^ut of a « 
Swiss, a patriot, a man. He did 
not begin life with a cut-and-dried 
religious system which lie was re¬ 
solved to impose upon the world; 
he did not insist, that all truth was 
contained in certain religious dogmas* 
more or less difficult of compre¬ 
hension. He was bom among tlio 
mountains, and early learnt from 
Nature’s teaching* the love of God 
and of his country. As he grew 
Vp» he perceived in the mercenary 
levies by which> for no cause hut 
money, life was sacrificed and so¬ 
ciety corrupted, a grievous sin 
agamst Goa and a heavy blow and 
scandal to’ Switzerland. The cir¬ 
cumstances of his education, no less* 
than the cast of his own mind, led 
him to seek ibr a remedy in a 
healthier stafe of morels, and this, 


he believed, could on^ be brought 
about by rehgion. Ho found re¬ 
ligion, as it existed, corrupt, and 
a&gether inadequate for this pur¬ 
pose, and thus he was brought mto 
collision with the established doc¬ 
trines, not with the furiou^f uncal¬ 
culating enthusiasm of a speculative 
theorist, but with all tbe tem- 
pehite energy of a practical Re¬ 
former. This was the olyect of his 
life, which he pursued steadily, 
though perhaps not always wisely. 
It may be that at the end of ms 
life be played too deep a stake— 
that not even the greatness of the 
evil, not even the Austrian alliance, 

i 'usi^cd the dreadful remedy which 
Ld sought to epply> If this be so, 
at least he paid the penalty; his 
error, if such it was, may be buried 
on the field of Capped; his virtue, 
his patriotism, and his courage, 
softened as these qu^ities were by 
his gentle temper ahd winning 
manners, his proficiency in hu¬ 
manizing arts, his familiarity with 
what is noblest in letters, those re¬ 
main purified and illumined by the 
fire of posthumous persecution. 
His character liad not the brilliant 
light nor the deep shade of Luther's; 
he had not that rugged honesty, 
that tempcstilous encr^, that 
deeply*stirring humour wnich se¬ 
cure for the German Reformer the 
first place among European heroes; 
hut he had an even, well-balanced 
temperament, whichif less attractive 
is certainly not less rare. There is 
no passage in his life, except indeed 
the last, equal in thrillinu interest 
to Luther’s journey to and appear¬ 
ance at Worms; but his whole career 
up to 1523 was one most remark¬ 
able for its deliberate progressive 
success. Such a life must have 
much to teach ns at any time, but 
at this particular season it contains 
perhaps no more significant moral 
than the difierence which it seems 
to indicate between fhe Protes¬ 
tantism which existed in the six¬ 
teenth centnryand the Protestantism 
which is so-c^ed in the nineteenth. 

The Protestantism of the Re¬ 
formers was not a creed; it was 
not an assertion, hut a denial. Some 
have been unwilling to admit this; 
^ they have said thattaeoiMtruct is 


* Biabop Wilberforce's Charge, reported in newspaper, Nov. 11,1854. 
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nobler than to destroy, and they 
have thought it a reproach to be 
told that Proteatantism destroyed 
rather than created. They forget 
that the Creation has been from the 
beginning; that he who from timo 
to timc% clears away tho rubbisli 
which accumulates on the surface 
of truth is effecting a wholesome 
work of destruction, which* it 
is but an abuse of words to call 
a creation. They* who would trans¬ 
form Protestantism from a nega¬ 
tive into a positive, do violence 
to histoiy, and at the smne time no 
service to the memory of the Re¬ 
formers. Those great men re<juirc 
no sophistry to justify their actions. 
They found the world lying at the 
mercy of a set of men c^Ied priests, 
asserting the thing to be which was 
not, and they freed the world from 
this injurious supremacy; they 
found hui^an speech, the great 
means given by God for the promo¬ 
tion of truth among men,limited by 
certain dogmas called the catholic 
faith; these limits th^ removed, 
or greatly extended. They found 
Christian men burdened by cere¬ 
monies grievous to be borne; they 
cased them of this harden. Surely 
all this was a work of destruction, 
but none tho less f<Tr that a work of 
truth, well deserving the grateful 
honour of humanity. Strong in 
this purpose, Protestantism went 
forth, a true protest against the 
tyranny which oppressed men’s • 
conscience, already sufficiently op¬ 
pressed by the devil; a protest 
against the idolatry which diverted 
men from the worship of God, from 
the contemplation of the thousand 
wonders which bear witness to him * 
in every place and during every 
hour, to the worship of some ear^y 
idol, to the fond acimiration of some 
grotesque miracle. Strong in this 
purpose, Protestantism met kings 
and conquered them, spoke to king¬ 
doms and gained them. For this 
Protestantism, t^ protest against 
falsehood and oppression, * this 
struggle against a weight which lay 
upon every man’s he^ and home, , 
warriors were found ready to fight, - 
and martyrs glad to die. This was 
the ProtMtantism of Zwingle. But 
what is Protestantism now P Wheip 
do we hear of it, from whom, and 


how P' Proteatantism is the cry of 
a party; it has its votaries at the 
tea-table, its advocates in tho pul¬ 
pit^ its bishops in the church, its 
representatives in the Parliament, 
its organs in the press; but it has 
not a place in tho hearts of the 
people. And this, because it has 
mrgotten its origin, and assumed 
iu great measure the place of the 
foe whom once it so gloriously over¬ 
came. 

Bui this is not the Protestantism 
for which Zwingle laboured; this 
is not the Protestantism which in 
its development produced an Eliza¬ 
bethan age, a Milton, a Cromwell. 
This IS not the Protestantism 
which shook the world. And vet 
the spirit of Zwingle is not dead, out 
it is to be sought elsewhere than 
within the limits of a party, wliich, 
retaining a certain phraseology, 
think that it retains also a certain 
reality. 

Where liberty is oppressed, 
where good men suffer wrong, where 
tyranny triumphs, where injustice 
riots, there would Zwingle now os 
then be found—to strive and to re¬ 
sist. The spirit of Zwingle—G<>d 
grant it!—yet lives among us ; the 
spirit which has led so many brave 
men to a hard life and a bitter Jeath 
ou the shores of the Crimea,—this 
does truly represeut the spirit of the 
sixteenth century, the spirit in 
which Luther lived and Zwingle 
died. 

In recent Parliamentary history, 
the modem Protestantism has 
played a conspicuous part. War 
has its good as well as evil conse¬ 
quences ; it produces earnestness, 
a more careftil appreeiatiotA)f fact, 
a m<fre vigorous ojiposition to cant. 
May wc not hope that the true, the 
old Protestantism may find its 
place once more in tlie deeds rather 
than the^eeches of tho le^slature; 
not the Pretestantism of Gunnery 
Bills, or Sunday Trading Bills, 
but that of hearty reforming 
energy; not the Protestantism to 
the Uaderihif of which Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli is invite by the Protestants 
of Ireland, but that for which 
Zwingle laid down his life on the 
blood-stained heights of Albis P 

* W. D. A. 
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SUTLER'S 

T>UTLER stands alone among our 
L) poets. He struck out tor Ipm- 
self a path 'nliich had been as ycb 
untrodden, aud every attempt to 
follow him lias ended in signal 
failure. Kay, further, bis own cele¬ 
brity rests almost entirely upon the 
merits of his one great work, the 
Jiudihras. Into this single poem 
are thrown the reading, the observa¬ 
tion, the thought, the accumu¬ 
lated gall of a life spent in the 
midst of great events, in which 
the poet saw himself cast into obscu¬ 
rity by the ascendancy of a party 
lie hated; and the result has been 
a work of art, not indeed of tlie 
highest order, but of the liighcst 
excellence in its kind. Even those 
peculiarities which at first sight 
appear to be faults, will be found 
on closer examination eminently 
calculated to produce the effect 
which Butler had in view. The 
poem perfectly answered its im¬ 
mediate object; the nf^dwly emanci¬ 
pated nation ibund in its biting 
sarcasms and broad humour an 
adequate expression fot the mingled 
feelings of spite aud contempt with 
which they regarded the strait- 
laced* Pui‘itauB, under whose social 
tyranny they had long been groan¬ 
ing ; wJiile its various excellences, 
stressed to readers of all capacities 
and evc*ry degree of information, 
have ensured it a place among those 
books wbich, liko Mohinson Crusoe 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress, every¬ 
body reads, and every reader more 
or less appreciates. A thoroughly 
good laugh, in which all the powers 
of the ^ul bear their part, in which * 
reason, memory, imagination,^feel¬ 
ing, each contriDutes to the universal 
merriment of the whole man—a 
laugh, which, like the echoes in a 
mountain gorge, now makes itself 
heard in a low guttural chuckle, now 
bursts into an im;pressible roar, and 
after it has apparently died away, 
returns upon us again and again— 
is indeed one of the most pleasing 
and healthful exercises we can enjoy; . 
and of sucK^laugbs, Uudibras is 
an inexhaustible magazine. Every 
school-boy is capable of tasting the 

* Poetical fVorl's of Samuel Butler. 
London : John W. Parker and Son, We 
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humorous descriptions and the bur¬ 
lesque rhymes which, while they 
materially contribute to the comic 
effect, fix the passages of interest 
indelibly on the memorj/ What 
risible muscles con resist the humour 
of ^hese well-known passages:— 

Beside he was a shrewd philosopher, 
And hod read every text and gloss over. 

The oyster-women locked their fish up, 
And trudged .way to cry ‘ No Bishop!* 

Ay me I what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 

Such churcli must surely he a monster 
Witli many heads; for if we coustcr 
"What in th’Apocalypse, &c. 

Or, where speaking of ordination by 
imposition of hands—a ceremony, by 
the way, ^which is common both to 
the presbyterion discipline which ho 
ridicules and the episcopalian which 
he, by implication, at least, defends 
—he says:— 

He'll lay on gifts with hands, and place 
On dullest noddle light and grace, 

The manufacture of the kirk, 

AVhose p.astors are hut th' handiwork 
Of his mechanic paws, instilling 
Bivmity in them by fccliug: 

Fi'om whence theystartup chosen vessels. 
Made by contact,^s men get measles. 

Here much of the humour 
depends on tlie ridiculous rhymes, 
which any one can appreciate. But 
the interest of the reader of more 
information is maintained by the 
necessity of continually exercising 
his memory and ingenuity to dis¬ 
cover the allusions to all possible 
brandies of knowledge, which 
crowd upon one another in eveiy 
line. He is not for a moment per¬ 
mitted to bo the mere passive rcci- 
piqut of his author's ideas; he must 
w'ork himself, if he w ould have his 
due share ofcEmuscmcnt. True it 
is that many of our modem poets, 
whose learning is not equal to that 
of Butler, require their readers to 
work very hard indeed to under¬ 
stand them; but it often happens 
that after we have laboured to dis¬ 
cover the author’s point, we find that 
he has really failed to make it, and 
are thus oarl^ deterred from any 
further effort, just as a weU trained 

Ehited by Robert Bell. Three Volumes. 

st Strand. 1855. 
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pointer becomes sulky at tbc re¬ 
pealed misses of the cockney sports- 
3nan, and runs homo in dis^st. But 
tlio longer and more carefully we 
bunt witli Butler» tlie more amply 
arc our pains rewarded. The game 
falls Uk each of his barrels at every 
discharge. 

But though there is but one 
opinion upon the literary merij of 
Itudihras, it appears to us that jus¬ 
tice is not always done to the breadth 
of the principles which it is its object 
to maintain. It is generally con¬ 
sidered a clever hut coarse satire on 
the Puritans, to whom the nation is 
so deeply indebted for their noble 
assertion of political liberty. This 
seems to us to be a very inadequate 
view of the scope of the poem. Its 
primary object is indeed to hold up 
to ridicule lauaticism, a vice fraught 
witli the most baneful ef^cts upou 
the well-being of society, but in tlic 
pursuit of tJie object, almost every 

} )ubU« abuse and private vice or 
oily receives its due share of cas¬ 
tigation, applied with so much good 
sense and discrimination as to place 
Butler only second to Horace as a 
moralist. • 

ft is extremely difficult for us at 
the present day, to realize the fans- 
tieiaui that prevailed in the sixteenth 
aud seventeenth centuries, or the 
institutions wliich were partly its 
cfFcet, aud partly its cause; for 
while the penal laws enacted against 
any class of religionists who hap¬ 
pened to bo for the time subdued, • 
were, no doubt, the result of the 
fanatical spirit which was abroad, 
they also tended to foster and in¬ 
crease it indefinitely. The Cal- 
vinistic republican of Butler’s time, 
W'ith his strange personal pecu¬ 
liarities, and his llorco determination 
to make everybody else conform to 
them, by * apostolic blows and 
knocks,’ is now, like the Ichthyosau¬ 
rus, only known in books, or by 
detached and mutilated parts ^ hieU 
arc sometimes brought to light in a 
fossil state by convulsions of n^ure. 
We, who are Episcopalians in Eng¬ 
land, and M'hcnwc cross the border, 
Presbyterians — who listen with « 
equal edification to Dr. Gumming in 
the morning and to Dr. Wordsworth 
in the afternoon, and never dream 
of inquiring^ whether they haw 
acquired their right to address us 


from the imposition of the hands of 
the bisJiop or of those of the presby¬ 
tery—cun with difficulty understand 
the excessive zeal for each other’s 
desi-ruction exhibited by the rival 
sects iu the seveutcenth century; and 
yet w'ithout having some idea of the 
practical grounds of tlio quarrel, 
much of Butler’s satire is lost, and 
its real tcndency.misapprehcnded. 

The real grievance, common to 
both the Episcopalian and Presby¬ 
terian disciplines, lay in their adding 
a temporal sanction to spiritual cen¬ 
sures. The two seels contended 
not only for the cndoinnonts and 
emoluments of a national church, 
but for the power of coercing by 
temporal punishments—by fine, im- 
prisonmeul, banishment, or death— 
those whom the eccloBiMstical autho¬ 
rities had pronounced guilty of 
oiTenccs against faith and morals. 
The dillercnco between them lay 
only in the mode of administering 
this power. Under the Episcopalian 
rtyime, the heretic or moral delin¬ 
quent was first presented or in¬ 
formed agaiifst by the minister and 
cliufchwardens of his parish, to the 
Ordinary, who adjudicated on his 
ease; if he was found guilty, he w as 
fined; if he refused to pay the fine 
and to make satisfaction, he w'as 
handed over to the Court of INian- 
ccry, which might imprison him until 
he souglit for absolution, or the re¬ 
lease from ecclesiastical censures. 
From the Ordinary lay an appeal to 
the Archbishop, and from liiiu to the 
Sovereign, in the Court of Star- 
chamber. This system is embodied 
in the canons of the present es¬ 
tablished church, but it is uow 
liapjiily obsolete. The^scveral 
statutes passed for the relief of 
dissenters, and the force of public 
opinion, havo flow made tliese canons 
almost a dead letter. 

The Presbyterian distnplino re¬ 
sembled this in every respect, ex¬ 
cept that the lay elders took the 
place of the chflrehwardciis, the 
clossis of the bishops, the provin¬ 
cial synod of the archbishop, and 
the national synod of tbc Sovereign 
in the Court of Star-chamber. 

But the Presbytefian discipline 
infinitely excelled the Episcopalian 
in its activity, and in the extent of 
the jurisdiction it clmmod over the 
conauct of the people. Every one 
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wlio absented himself from liia 
])nrish church, who did not receive 
the sacrament three times a year, 
or wlio was ^ilty of blasphemy, 
immorality, slander, or malici<)U8^ 
injury, was liable, by the Episco* 
paiian canons, to be Resented to 
the Ordinary. The ^esbyterian 
code of morula was much more com¬ 
prehensive. AU i41e amusements, 
such as bull and bear-baiting, 
dancing, and stage plays, no less 
than offences against morality 
and the orthodo.\y of Calvinism, 
were searched out and punished 
witli severity; and the result was 
that in every parish was established 
alittle Inquisition. Such a tyranny 
must have been almost insupport¬ 
able, and yet it co-cxisted with a 
strong assertion of political liberty. 
By the subversion of the throne and 
the Episcopalian establishment, the 
nation had asserted its right to 
choose its own form of government 
and its own religion} but the re¬ 
ligion it chose turned out to be a 
social tyranny so searching, active, 
and comprehensive, ^at a vast 
majority of tlie people welcolneJ 
with transport the restoration of 
a political despotism,' whicli pro¬ 
mised them a mitigation at least of 
civil and religious slavery. The 
liost#ruUon was not so much the 
result of^a return to the principles 
of hereditary monarchy and the 
faith of the Church, as of the anxiety 
felt by all parties to get rid of a 
vexatious ecclesiastical discipliuo en¬ 
forced by the temporal sanctions of 
the civil power. 

Againstthis phascof Presbyterian¬ 
ism, Cromwell naving 6rst used it for 
hifl own^purposes, aicerwards found 
it necessary to make a stand, while ho 
described it coarsely but forcibly, a^ 
*a strange itch upon*the spirits of 
men,’ which made them dissatisfied 
unless they could * press their finger 
upon their bretlircn's consciences to 
' moh them there.’ Milton lifted up 
is voice against it^'and declared that 
‘Now presbyter is but old priest 
writ large.’ While Ealpli, who re¬ 
presents the party to which both 
Cromwell and Hilton, in the latter 
years of theinterregnum, belonged, 
thus delineates its most striking 
features 

Synods are mysUcal bear-ga^ens, 

'V^ere elders, deputies, churchwardens, 
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And other members of the court, 
Manage the Babylonish sport; 

For prolocutor, scribe, and bear-ward, 
Do ihffer only in a mere word. 

Both are but several synagogues 
Of carnal men, and bears, and dogs; 
Both antichristian assemblies 
To mischief bent, as far’s in then lies. 
But stave and tail with fierce contests, 
The one with men, the other with l}easts. 
The fdifiereuce is, the one fights with 
Tlio tongue, the other with his teeth; 
And that they bait but bears in tliis, 
in ih’ other souls and eouscionces ; 
AViicre saints themselves are brought to 
st.'vkc 

For Gospel light anti conscience’ sake ; 
Fxposetl to scribes and presbyters, 
Instead of mastiff-dogs and curs ; 

'I*liau whom tiiey'ave less humanity, 

For these at souls of men will fly. 

This to the prophet did appear, 

Who in a vision saw a bear^ 

Prefiguring tbo beastly rage 
Of churcli-inilo in this latter age, 

As is demonstrated at full 
By liim who baited the pope’s bull. 
Bears natumlly are beasts prey 
That live by rapine; so arc they. 

What are tlieir orders, constitutions. 
Church-censures, curses, absolutions. 
But several mystic chains they make 
To tie poor Christians to the stake ? 

And tlicn set be.'ithd!ii officers, 

Instead of dogs, about their cars. 

For to prohibit and dispense, 

To find out or to make offence; 

Of hell and heaven to dispose; * 

To pUy with souls at fast and loose; 

To set what characters they please, 

And mulcts on sin or godliness ; 

Heduce the church to Gospel order 
^By rapine, sacrilege, and murder; 

To make presbytery supreme, 

And kings themselves submit to them; 
And force all puoplc, though against 
Their consciences, to turn saints ;— 
Must prove a pretty thriving trade. 
When saints monopolists are made. 
When pious frauds and holy sliifts 
Are dispensations and gifts. 

Then godliness becomes mere ware. 

And every synod but a fair. 

Synods are whelps of th’ Inquisition, 

A mongrel breed of like pcmicion. 

Butler was a zealous and effective 
opponent of Presbyterianism, but 
his zeal appears to have been 
founded upon political rather than 
religious mun^. Mr. Bell, in the 
memoir of liis life, suggests that his 
Protestantism have been one 
cause of the indifierenco of Charles 
to his merits; but we should imagine 
fnom lus writings that his Protes- 
tantasm was like that 'of the Irish 
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^entlcmau, who, in rcpl^ to a friend’s 
inquiry as to the religion of a pro¬ 
posed tenant said, *Oh! 1 do not 
think he has any religion, but he is 
a good Protestant.’ The religious 
dissensions of tho sixteenth and 
Bcvcnteqpth centuries had induced 
hard-headed men like Butler and 
his friend Hobbes, who knew that 
the first object of governnieni is in¬ 
ternal peace, to look upon all rcC- 
gions as equally peniicious. But 
inasmuch as men ioill hare some 
religion, they inferred that the state 
should choose for them a form of 
worship, from which all zeal should 
be carefully eliminated. For this 
puiqiose tho Episcopalian establish¬ 
ment, devised by the Tudors, 
seemed eminently adapted. Ita 
head was identical with the head of 
the state, who therefore had a veto 
upon all its proceedings; while the 
crown, by liolding m its' hands 
the appointt^ent of its superior 
officers, the bishops and deans, 
besides a vast amount of lower 
patronage, might, by the influence 
so obtained, clTcctuafly check every 
incipient bud of independence 
among the clergy. ^c shall, there¬ 
fore, find that in this age the strenu¬ 
ous advocacy of Episcopaliani.mi was 
often combined with a disbelief in 
tho Christian religion. 

But though the primary object of 
Budihras be to cover u ith obloquy 
and ridicule the politics and religious 
discipline of the two leading sects 
which had supplanted the Epis¬ 
copalian establishment, tho satire 
deals with a much fl ider range of 
subjects. General censures are 
easily answered; for all abuses 
are the corruption of a use, and 
to state the latter is a sufficient 
reply to objection. But Butler 
depicts the particular corrujitiop 
with a distinctness wdiich leaves no 
room for evasion. He photographs 
the offender, who is then easdy re¬ 
cognised, under whatever disguise 
he may attempt to conceal himself. 
The tricks of the judicial astrologers, 
who in that age exercised a strarfge 
influence over the minds of men, 
and the follies of the experimental 
pliUosophers, who were now begin¬ 
ning, with imperfect light, to set 
the Novum Organum to work in 
the investigation of nature, afforded 
tempting themes of ridicule to a 


mind, like Butler’s, practical even to 
hardness. But the-lawyers come 
in for a Benjamin’s mess of ridicule. 
His knowledge of the details of 
the ^ofession—^whether learned, as 
some suppose, in an attorney’s 
cilice, or in his capacity of magis¬ 
trate's clerk—give him an enormous 
advantage in this encounter. It is 
possible, too, that he may have had 
a practical experience of the law 
which sharpened the virulence of 
his sarcasm, fur it is stated by the 
author of his Lifet which appeared 
in T 710 , that his wife once had a 
competent fortune, the greater part 
of which was lost by being put out 
on bad securities. If the lawyers 
robbed him of his money, ho was 
determined to pay himself out of 
their reputation. 

Butler’s peculiar excellence lies 
in his practical good sense and un¬ 
rivalled powers of sarcasm; his 
great fault, partly the result of 
natural disposition, and partly of 
the age in which ho lived, consists 
ill the hardness of his mind, and its 
want of symplithy with the higher 
feelings of humanity. And yet to 
say that in his poi^try there are no 
traces of high fbeling, and even ten¬ 
derness, would be to do his genius 
^reat injustice. Throughout the 
Iludibras here and there are scat¬ 
tered passages of exquisite beauty 
and pathos, and they come upon us 
with all the more effect from the 
contrast tliey present to his general 
wuanuer. The following fine reflec¬ 
tion occurs in the midst of one of 
the knight’s most absurd speeches: 
Nor shall they bo deceived, unless 
Wo’re slurred and outed by success; 
Success, tlic mark no mortal wit 
Or surest hand can always hit: ^ 

For wlmtsoe’er wo perpetrate, 

We do but row, wt’ are steered by fate, 
Which in success oft disinherits, 

For s|)uriou8 causes, noblest mcritq. 
Great actions are not always true ifons 
Of great and mighty resolutions^ 

Nor do the bold’st attempts bring forth 
Events still equal to tlTeir worth, 

But sometimes fail, and in thrir stead 
Fortune and cowardice succeed. 

The following admirable ftimile 
winds up another of the knight’s 
harangues* 

For as we see th’ eclipsM sua 
^ mortals is more gazed upon, 

Than when, adorned with«aU his light. 
He shines in serene sky most bright; 
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So valour in a lovr estate 

Is most admired and wondered at. 

Mr. Bell, in a nolo, justly styles 
the following description of night a 
* very exquisite passage:’— • , 

Tlie sun grew low, and left the skies, 
Put down, some write, by ladies’ eyes; 
The moon pulled olF her veil of light. 
That hides her face by day from sigh^— 
Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
That’s both her lustre and her shade-^ 
And in the night as freely slione 
As if her rays had been her own : 

For darkness is the proper sphere 
Where all false glories use t'appear. 

In the last couplet the poet resumes 
his satirical vpin with admirable 
effect. The illustration at the close 
of the well-known description of 
loyalty, which we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting for the benefit 
of those who have been in the habit 
of considering JIudihras a mere 
burlesque, is but loo applicable to 
the situation of many of the royalists, 
even after the liestoratiou: 

Tills when the royalists perceived— 
Who to their faith as firmly cleaved. 
And owned the right they had jiaid down 
So dearly for, the church and crown— 
Th’ united constanter, and sided 
The more, the more tlicir foes divided: 
For though out-numbered, overthrown. 
And by the fate of war I'un down, 

Thcr duty never was defeated, 

Nor from their oaths and faith retreated; 
For loyalty is still the same, 

Whether it win or lose the gamti, 

True as the dial to the sun, 

AlUiough it be not shined upon. ^ 

It has often been objected to 
JIudihras that the story is insipid 
and unnatural, and its conduct des¬ 
titute of dramatic effect. Wliile w e 
acknowledge the allogalion to be 
true, wc doubt whether it he an ob^ 
jeetion. In sucli questions of ta^te 
the object the poet had in view 
should occupy a prominent place; 
if he accomplish inis, he cannot be 
censured for missing a mark at 
which he never aimed. It was 


would liave withdrawn the reader’s 
attention from that which is essen¬ 
tial to that which is merely acciden¬ 
tal and subordinate. It appears to 
us that the Hudibras is more or less 
an allegory, and that the Knight 
and Squire arc not only representa¬ 
tions of Presbyterians and,Indepen¬ 
dents, but of Presbyterianism and 
Independentism. So little,however, 
d6cs the interest depend on the 
allegorical meaning, that while 
Grey, Nash, and Mr. Bell have all 
traced in their notes the allegorical 
meaning of certain passages, none 
of tliem have thought it worth while 
to enter into a detailed explanation 
of the hidden import of the v hole. 
In this they are no doubt right; for 
the explanation must, after all, be a 
matter of conjecture, ^^ith which it 
is not the editor’s diity to encumber 
his author. In this respect Hudi~ 
bras has only shared the fate of all 
compositions founded upon alle¬ 
gory ; for who ever troubles himself 
about tlie mystical meaning of tlio 
Bivina Comedian The Faci'ic Qweew, 
or The Pihfrim's J^rofjress'f In¬ 
deed. the cJiief use of allegory 
appears in its ellcet upon the 
author’s, rather than upon the 
reader’s mind. The esoteric mean¬ 
ing which plan's before the poet’s 
fancy as he Writes, gives streiigtlx 
and consistency to his mode of 
handling the exoteric, in which alone 
the great mass of readers take any 
interest. But however little the 
esoteric import of lludibras adds 
to our enjoyment of the poem, it 
seems to ns obvious that if the 
knight and squire bo allegorical 
personages, as appears to bo gcnc- 
rallv implied, the rich widow, uho 
is the otficT chief character, must be 
also an allegorical personage. The 
explanation we should offer is, that 
she represents the State, widowed 
by the dest^metion of the Episco¬ 
palian establishment; and tliat the 
efforts of Hudibras to obtain her 


clearly not Butler’s object to tell an 
iuten'Sting story, nor to present 
scenes of dramatic interest before 
the reader’s eye. His fable is pur- 


hung. The satire, the reliections, 
the illustrations, are the real sub¬ 
stance of thepoem, and a more art¬ 
fully contrived or striking fable 


hand typify the endeavours of the 
IVesby terian party to be united with 
tlid State, or, in other words, to be¬ 
come the established church of 
England. If the poem had been 
comuleted, its allegorical import 
would probably have been placed 
beyond a doubt. 

luutler’s poetry, abounding as it 
does in allasions to every branch of 
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knowledge, no less than to contem¬ 
porary customs, events, and per¬ 
sonages, stands in greater need than 
any other of careful editing. To 
this task Mr. Bell has addressed 
himself with all the zeal of one to 
whom it ^ labour of love, and his 
success, as may be anticipated, is 
proportionately great. The bare 
enumeration of the contents of the* 
volumes will give the reader some 
idea of the extent and minuboncss 
of the caro ho has bestowed upon it. 
The two first volumes contain a life 
of the poet, and the Hudibras, with 
copious notes; the third volume is 
composed of The JSlepkant in the 
Moon, a satire on the early labours 
of the Royal Society, which Butler, 
sworn enemy to all doctrinaires, 
seems to have regarded with es^ciid 
contempt. This is followed by 
satires on various subjects, %omc 
translated from Boileau; by ballads, 
chiefly directetf against Cromw'oll 
and the Puritans, and by most curi¬ 
ous and interesting extracts from 
Butler’s commonplace-book. These 
consist of various readings of Jludi- 
hras, and of miscellaneous thoughts, 
short passages and reflections, some 
^ of M'hicli were afterwards incorpo¬ 
rated into Ilia great poem. Ihe 
process of its forraatiofe from the 
raw material, as it first arose in the 
author’s mind till its final issue in 
the form in which w’e now have it, 
is thus exhibited, and affords a veiy 
interesting study. To the whole 
arc appended Supplemental Notes, 
containing curious translations of 
Hudibras into Latin, hVench, 
and German, and explanations of 
some few points upon which the 
editor ^pears to have obtained 
fuller information after the first two 
volumes had been published. It is 
not OUT intention to follow the ex¬ 
ample of some of our ^contem¬ 
poraries, who, having incorporated 
the editor’s labours into their article, 
and paraded his information as the 
fruit of their own knowde(^e and 
research, dismiss him with a flippant • 
criticism on one of his facts; wo 
shall therefore endeavour to follow 
Mr. Bell through some of those new 
stores of illustration which he has 
collected for the benefit of Butler’s 
'♦eaders. 

Of a poet who was more read by 
his contemporaries than perhaps 
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any other that ever lived, and who 
is still, after au interval of nearly 
two hundred ^ears, in everybody’s 
han^s,*' little is known, except that 
he was born in humble circum¬ 
stances, and died in want.’ Bom at 
Strensham in i6ii or lOti, for the 
Kogistor supplies the date of his 
baptism in the February of the 
latter year, he was educated at the 
College school at Worcester, and 
early in life became a magistrateB’ 
clerk. This situation he quitted for 
some offleo in the household of the 
Earl of Kent, which he relinauished 
for tho service of Sir Samuel Luke, 
an oflicer of Cromwell’s, and the 
prototype of Hudibras. In these 
Ignoble employments were passed 
the first fifty years of the poors life, 
dui'ing whicli he probably laid up 
those stores of learning, observation, 
and sarcasm wdiich afterwards as¬ 
tonished and delighted his party. 
On the liestoralion he was maao 
secretary to Lord Carbery, Lord 
President of Walts, and shortly 
afterwards stewafd of the Castle of 
Ludlow. About tins period he 
married a Mrs. Herbert. In the 
l>cginniug of 1663* ho published the 
first part of Hudibras, and towards 
the latter end of the same year, 
llio second part. From this tim^ 
till 1678, when tho third part 
appeared, absolutely nothing is 
know’n of bim till the close of his 
unhappy life on tho 25th of Septem* 
bei, 1080. To tlicBO facts may be 
added the tradition, preserved by 
Otway, Dryden, and Oldham, that 
he lived Neglected by the party to 
whom he had done such simal 
service with his pen, and dic^^n 
penftry. 

To theift meagre details Mr. Bell 
has added a largo mass of collateral 
* information, bearing more or less 
^on the TOet’s lif^. From the 
Hiarics of Pepys and Evelyn he ex¬ 
tracts much amusing and charac¬ 
teristic gossip relative tb the extra¬ 
ordinary popularity of the Hudib ras 
on its ]^t appearance, and makes 
the reader acquainted with the kind 
of society in which tho poet lived, 
by carious and minute accounts of 
his schoolfellows, and of the few 
associates by whose sympathy his 
li{e was cheered.* He has eiren gone 
to the trouble of obtaining an accu¬ 
rate account of the present state of 
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the house at Strensham in which 
Butler was born, and of all the 
original portraits of him still in ex> 
istence. By a careful compa^son 
of contemporary biographies, the 
dates of some events in his life are 
ascertained, and gratuitous conjec¬ 
tures reduced to their due value. 
But it is in establishing beyond a 
doubt the fact that Butler was 
neglected by the Court—a fact 
bitoerto involved in some obscurity 
—^that Mr. Bell has chiefly increased 
our stores of biographical know¬ 
ledge. The question is discussed in 
the following extract, and its illus¬ 
trative notes 


It is said that the King bestowed a 
gratuity upon him; but the anecdote is 
accompanied by details wbidi render it 
incredible, and which, if true, show that 
the benevolence of his Majesty bore no 
proportion to the necessities it professed 
to relieve. As tlie story runs, Charles 
II. ordered Butler a donation of £5000, 
which, considering the state of his 
Majesty's exchequer, the illustrious pro- 
dignity with whiqh its funds were 
squandered upon courtesans, and the 
parsimony with which they were ad¬ 
minister^ to the, wants of men of 
genius, may be reganled, without much 
hesitation, as a pure fable. The order was 
written in figures, and some person to 
^hoee hands it was confided cut off a 
cipher, and reduced the amount to £300. 
In this mutilated fonn itpaHsed through 
the public offices, free of fees, at the 
soUcitation of Mr. Longueville ;* but 
Butler, being overwhelmed with de^ts, 
requested that gentleman to disburse 
the money amongst bis creditors; so 
that the mnt—supposing y: to have 
been realfy made—never reached his 
bands. The grounds upon which this 
aqgodote may be confidently rejected are 
obvious. That any person should bave 
ventured to deface King's t^arrant 
is as unlikely as that the King granted ^ 
a warrant for so enormous an amount; 
and that the story in this shape was 
mther unknown to Butler's biographers, 
or tot^ly disbelieved by them, may be 
inferred from the fact that none.of them 
allude to with the single exception of 
Chalmers, who doM not appear to have 


believed it himself. The whole merit 
claimed for the l^ing by any of the 
writers of Butler’s life is that he be¬ 
stowed a gratuity of £300 upon the 
poet; but if we tiaoe this statement to 
its origin, we shall find that it rests on 
no better foundation than that of a loose 
report. The earliest notice of it occurs 
in the pleasant, but not always reliable, 

, pages of Aubrey, who says that the 
^ng and the Glumcellor promised 
Butler ' great matters, hut to this day 
he has got no employment, only the 
king gaVe him . . . Hb.' It is clear, 
from the careless way in which this 
piece of information is-communicated, 
that Aubrey merely repeated the idle 
gossip of the day, without being able to 
verify the fact, or simply the particulars. 
The writer of the BrPe prefixed to tlie 
edition of 17 lo, makes no reference to 
such a gratuity, nor to any bounty of 
any kind bestowed by the king on 
Butler; and the sum of £300 is specifi¬ 
cally Vnentioned for the first time in the 
Qtneral Dictimary, published in 1734- 
41. The genealogy df the tradition is 
&tal to its authenticity; and of the 
subsequent biographers who have re¬ 
peated it, Dr. Nash alone considers it 
entitled to credit. Dr. Johnson casually 
refers to it as a report, and is careful to 
add that he cafi find no proof of its tnitb. 

It is also said at second-hand, on the / 
authority of Mr. Lowndes, who was 
Secretary to the Treasury in the reigns 
of King William and Queen Anne, that 
Charles II. allowed Butler a pension of 
£100 a year. This statement is not 
only unsupported by a shred of evidence, 
but is contradicted in a very remarkable 
manner by all the evidence we possess. 
If Butler enjoyed a pension it must 
have been known to Mr. Longueville^ 
or some of his other friends; but Mr. 
Longueville, who appears to have com¬ 
municated dl the particulars he knew, 
evidently never bemrd of it; and there is 
no fact in the life of Butler so unani¬ 
mously testified by his contemporaries 
as the fact that he was neglected by the 
party he served, and that he died in 
want. That fact was patent and noto¬ 
rious at the time; it is almost the only 
fact about which no doubt exists; it was 
proclaimed from the stage four years 
after Ms death, in words wMch received 
his own sanction;f. it was made a 


* This story is related in a note by Chalmen^ without any r^erence to the 
source from whence it was derived. 

'f' , Tell *em how Spen&er died, how Cowley mourned, 

How Butler’s faith and service were retnme^ 

—OrwAT, Prologue to ConsUvsii'M iht Qreat. 
These Uses, written by a Royalist poet, who himself died of starvation in th# 
ibllowiagiyear, were*not spoken on the stage till after Butler’s death, as the dat^ 
shows: but it appears, from a passi^ m Dr. Nadi's prefiMS to that they 

were written during hia Ufetime, sanctioned by his adoptioDi Butler having 
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nmimon theme of reproach by the poets a point is above suspicion j* it was re- 
and writers of the Restoration, and corded by Voltaire, in his account of 
chiefly by those who were attached to Hadibraat on the authority of our then 
the Court, and whose testimony on such cnirent literary historyji* and if addi* 

twice transcribed them, with a slight variati<&, in his hfS. Couunon*plaoe 
Although Butler's fidelity to his principles restrained him from nythiy ig his own case 
a ground bf direct complaint against the king and his advissn, the reader cannot 
fail to perceive that the third part of HudihnUf published in 1678, when he must 
have relinquished all hope of reward, is full of satirical allusions to the follies and 
vices of the Court. In these allusions we cannot detect tiie language of a 
pensioner. 

* On Butler who can tiiink without just n^e. 

The glory, and the scandal of the age ? 

Fair stood his hopes, when first he came to town, 

Mot everywhere with welcomes of renown. 

Courted, and loved by all, with wonder read, 

And promises of princely favonr fed; 

But what reward for all had he at last. 

After a life in dull expectance passed t 
The wretch at summing up his misspent days, 

Found nothing left, but poverty and praise; 

Of all his gains by verse he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave ; 

Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 

^ Was fain to die, and be interred on rick; 

And well might bless the fever that was sent, 

T(f rid him hence, and his worse fate prevent.—O ldbah. 

Oldham was contemporary with Butler, and surviv^ him only three years. These 
lines were quoted by Winstaiiley, also a contemporary, as an illustration of the 
treatment men of letters received from the Cour^ in the preface to his Livts of the 
Pott$, licensed in Jime, 1686. 

Aubrey says that, in the latter part of his life, Butler had no employment, and 
'died in want.’ * • 

\ But perhaps the most remarkable contemporary authority on tlus subject is 
Roger North, the author of the Exaaun, who says iti his Life of Lord O^ildford, 

* Mr. Longueville was the last patron and friend that poor old Butler, the author 
of Hudibnu, bad, andinlis old age he supported him, otherwise he might hath 
been literally staged.' 

Dryden bears the following testimony to Butloris destitution, and makes the 
skilful Hind throw the blame upon the Church:— 

Unpitled Hudibras, your chignpion friend, ^ 

Has shown how far your dirties extend; 

This lasting verse shall on bis tomb be re^, 

' He shamed yon living, and upbraids you dead.* 

—IfiTid and Panther. 

In a letter, conjectured to have been written about 1683, to the Earl of Rochester, 
Bryden, pleading his own distresses, i^in alludes to the case of Butler:—'It is 
enough for one age to have neglect^ Mr. Cowley and starved Mr. Butler’^^md 
this, too, whUe Cmarles II. yet occupied the t&rone. 

' Butler,* says Dennis, * was starved at the sa^e tfhie that the king had his book 
in his pockot.' * Was not his book,' say^ Colley Cibber, '^waQrs in the pocket of 
his prince? And what did the mighty prowess of this knigbt>eiTant amount to? 
Why, he died, ^th the highest esteem of the Court, in a gan^.* • 

To riiese passages may 8e added the following lines by Butler himself, which 
may be prMumed to have a direct reference to his own experience 
Great wite have only been preferred 
In princes’ trains to be interred; 

And, when they oos^ them nothing, placed 
Among their followers not the last; 

But, while they lived, were &r enough 
From all admittances kept pff.— Miec. Tkayghte, 

*1* Butler toumait les ennemis du Roi Cmu'les II. en ridicule, et touts la rd(3om> 
pense qu’il en eut Ait que le roi oitaii souvent ses vers. Les combats du chevalier 
Hudibras furent plus oonnus qve lea combats des anges et des diables du Paaadis 
yperda; mus la Cour d’Angleterre ne truta pas mieux le plaisant Bntier, que la 
oour cdleste ne tralta le sdnduz ^ton, at lous deux moururent de faim du a peo 
prbs.—ZeMrsf far lei Aa^sf. 
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tional evidence were neceseary to prove 
that Butler lived and died in deatitutiou, 
it might be found inscribed upon his 
monument. Had Butlor been in the 
receipt of a pension, it is not t<Ll>^ be¬ 
lieved that his contemporaries should all 
have concurred in representing that he 
was nearly reduced to starvation by 
neglect; and that which was unknown 
to them cannot be implicitly accepted 
on the mere assertion of Mr. Lowndes, 
a hundred and twenty years afterwards. 

Of the fact that tne poet did live 
neglected, and die in want, there 
can be no doubt; the evidence is too 
strong to admit of palliation. But 
that the fault lay entirely with the 
Court, we cannot so easily admit. 
Scarcely had the king returned, 
when Butler, though Hudibras was 
yet unborn, was appointed to the 
lucrative and important post of 
secretary to Lord Carbery, in his 
capacity of Lord President of the 
Pnncipality of Wales; and shortly 
afterwards to the stewardship of 
Ludlow Castle. How did he come 


to lose these situations P Ifhethrew 
them up on the strength of his pros¬ 
pects as an author, the least that can 
be said of him is, that he was guilty, 
at the age of fifty, of a piece of folly 
which would be excusaole only in a 
youth. This supposition is strength- 
^ed by a remark of Aubrey, 
quoted oy Mr. Bell. viz. that Butler 
*might have hadbel^rcmployments, 
but that his expectations were too 
ambitious, and so at last he had no 
emplojrment at all.’ The only alter¬ 
native is to suppose that he was dis¬ 
missed from his offices for miscon¬ 
duct. This is not likely ; but from 
the anecdotes preserved of his social 
tastes, he seems to have been marked 
by^ri.Dj]o of the peculiarities of 
his party, which is certainly not con¬ 
ducive to babit^, of business^ and 
which, though it was of no detri- 
mant to a minister of the Crown, as 
the duties of ministers were then 


performed, or to Court favourites, 
like Buckingham and Kochester, 
would have been intolerable in one 
who had the actual superintendence 
of a department. * A good fellow,’ 
and a 'three-bottle man,' as he ap¬ 
pears to ]iave been from some anec¬ 
dotes quoted by Mr. Bell, might 
have made a very good soldier or 
Mer; hut, if this were his character, 
the couil can harihy be blamed fbr 
not appointing him to an office of 


e Buckingham and Kochester, 
luld have been intolerable in one 
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responsibility. It may bo urged, 
however, that though Butler did 
throw up his employments, or 
though he was unfitted to retain 
them, Charles might have employed 
his money better, in allowing him a 
small pension, to be spent among 
the dens of Covent garden, than in 
lavishing it upon the Clevelands 
und Querouailles. This cannot be 
denied. 

There seems, however, to be a 
general tradition, that the king did 
present him with a gratuity on the 
appearance of Hudihras; this, 
as we have seen, was by some placed 
at an incredible amount, by others 
magnified into a pension. But 
supposing it to have been £300, 
this would have been scarcely enough 
to support Butler for six months, 
even if he had lived economically; 
and therefore his having received 
this donation is bj no means incom¬ 
patible with his complaints of 
neglect and poverty. And yet, if 
Butler were unwilling or unfit to 
hold office, £300 would be a hand¬ 
some donation. 

Mr. Bell, justly as wo think, 
rejects the c^lanation of the 
neglect of the Court founded upon 
* the integrity of his religious con¬ 
victions tke expression we should 
have used w oula have been rather 
' the integrity of his irreligious con¬ 
victions.’ 

In the Memoir, the present editor 
seems to have collected and digested 
absolutely all that is known, or can 
be surmised from collateral evidence, 
respecting the history of the poet’s 
life; but it is in his annotations 
that he has conferred the greatest 
boon upon the admirers of Butler. 
His extensive and minute acquain¬ 
tance with the literature 01 the 
Bestoration, has enabled him to 
hunt out many an^allusion which 
would eA^ape an ordinary reader, • 
but without a knowledge of which 
the author’s point would be wholly 
lost. In these respects he has had 
^the advantage over previous editors 
in having at his command the la¬ 
bours or the Percy, Camden, and 
Shakspeare Societies, of whose re¬ 
searches he has made diligent use. 
Here the curious in the Be ves* 
tiarid of the sixteenth century, w ill^ 
find theroselres initiated into all 
the mysteries of sloshed doublets, 
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trank hose, rufifs, farthingales, dud¬ 
geons, points, and a world of 
fashions, which supply Butler with 
illustration. The personal history 
of the various characters satirized 
or cursorily alluded to, is discussed 
with a Viinuteness which leaves 
nothiugiha^at all bears upon the text 
unelucidatcd; while the customs, 
habits, and popular superstitionsf 
the riding the Stang, the Skimming- 
ton, the bear-gardens, coffee-house, 
law-courts, mmberry-gardens, fairs, 
and scieutiBc clubs of the mad age of 
the Restoration, are resuscitated for 
our amusement. There is one 
feature of these notes which appears 
to us to be peculiarly valuable. 
The author is made to illustrate 
himself. Wherever the some or a 
similar train of thought is observ¬ 
able in Butler's prose writings, or 
in other parts of his poema^ it is 
referred to at the bottom of the 
page, thus cnftbling the reader to 
perceive the different guises in 
which the same thought arose in the 
poet’s mind. We are not aware 
that this plau has been carried out 
by any previous anni^tator. Its ex¬ 
cellent effect is exemplified in the 
following. In vol. ii., p. 141, 
occur the lines 

Quoth he, * Tbere'a> noting makes me 
doubt 

Our last outgoingi brought about,' &c. 

To illustrate the use of the word 
outgoings, the editor extracts the 
following passage from Butler's 
Character of an Hypocritical iVbn- 
conformist .— 

* The Nonconformist does not care to 
have anythinp; founded in rights but left 
at large to dispensations and o\U-goii^gi 
of Providence. He cries down the 
Common Prayer, because there is no 
ostentation of to be used in the 
reading of it; and like the Church or 
Home {whi(di be abominates), addresses 
himself to the rabble in a'language of 
which they understand not one word. 
As the Apostles made their divine call¬ 
ing appear |dainly to all the world by 
speaking languages which they never 
understood before, he endeavours to fio 
the same thing most preposterously by 
speaking that which is no language at 
all, nor understood by anybo<fy, but a 
Collection of affected and fanta^o ex¬ 
pressions, wholly abstract from sense, 
as NoHiingnoif to^U-demningneUy and 
iWfingnest, &c., in such a fustian style 
as the Turks and Fersians use; that 


signify nothing but the vanity and want 
of ju(4rment of the speaker, though they 
believe it to be the tiuo property of the 
spirit, and highest perfection of all 
sanstitf. ’ 

To enter minutely into the 
various points of interest touched 
upon in these notes, would carry 
us too far; but we must give our 
readers os an example one which 
strikes us as particularly curious, 
showing, as it does, that the 

* mirac&B' and * mysteries * of the 
middle ages, survived to a late 
period in the pu^et-shows of Bar¬ 
tholomew fair. The note occurs on 
the following passage^ 

The chaos, too, he had descried, 

And seen quite through, or else he lied. 
Not that of pasteboard, which men show 
For groats, at fair of Barthol'mew. 

Upon this Mr. Bell observes 
Puppet-shows were amongst the most 
popular amusement of Bartholomew 
Fair; and here chaos, the creation, the 
deluge, and other passages of sacred 
history were represented with paste¬ 
board scenery. Ben Jonson, in his 
play of Bartholotheto Fair, enumerates 
some of the * motions,' as the pantomime 
on these occasions was called, which 
were enacted in the booths eriiibiting 
a curious mixture of sacred and profane 
subjects—such as Jerusalem, Nineveh, 
and the city of Norwich; ^dom aud 
Gomorrah, and the Gunpowder Pftt. 
The admission, it appears, to the best 
of these establishments was as much as 
eighteen or twenty pence; to others as 
low as four-pence. The fair. lasted 
fourteen days, during which the regular 
theatres were closed. But these enter¬ 
tainments led to such excesses thaA early 
in the last century tlie iair was reduced 
to its original limit of three davs, and 
from that time has gradually declined. 

•In a note on tho well-imown 
co^lety 

Pur those that fly may fight again, 
Wbicli he can never do that’s slain, 

tbe editor has collected the largest 
amount of annotation and illustra¬ 
tion that has ever been brought to 
bear upon this witty excuse for 
cowardice. "We are surprised that 
we have no version of it by Fhl- 
staff'. The note is so curious that 
we will quote it entire. 

* The substance of the couplet is M old 
as Demosthenes, who, being reproached 
for running away from Philip of Maeedon 
at Chmronea, replied, 'AV^p h 

* Kal irdXiv fiaxh^trai. T&is saring ef 
Demoeffienes is alluded to by Jeremy 
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Taylor : * In other coses it is true that 
Demosthenes said, in apology for his 
own escaping irom a lost held,— A man 
that t'um away m.ayjtght ayam.— Great 
Examples, 1649. The same iidei^ is 
found in Scarrou, who died in 1660: 

Qui fait, pent revenir auBsi; 

Qui meui% il n’en est pas ainsi. 

It appears also in the famous Satyr 
Menipp 6 e, published in 1594: 

Souvent celuy qui demeure 
iEst cause de son meaehef; 

Celuy qui fuit de bonne heure 
Pent combats derechef. 

Thus rendered in an English rersion, 
published in 1595 : 

Oft he that doth abide 
Is cause of his own pain ; 

But he that flieth in good tide 
Perhaps may fight again. 

Mr. Bimbault has pointed out, in 
Notes and Queries, a couplet amongst the 
Latin Apothegms compiled by Erasmus, 
and translated into English by Nicholas 
XTdali, the author of Ralph Roister 
Ihisier^ which is obviously a metrical 
vernon of the saying of Demosthenes. 
The ApothegTMyeem published in 1541: 

That same man that^nneth awaie 
Male again fight, an other daie. 

To these passages may be added the 
well-known doggrel, generally supposed 
to be found in ffvdibras, but really 
pubU^ed some years before: 

He that is in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again ; 

^t he t^t fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 

These lines were written by Sir «rohn 
Kennis; the author, in conjunction with 
James Smith, of the Miuarum Ddieic^t 
a collection of miscellaneous poems, 
published in 1656. 

This may truly be called the ex¬ 
haustive style of annotation. We 
mighl..9ite much moro of the san^e 
curious kind of information ;^for in- 
Btance,on the word mum, occurring at 
page 198 of the sa&e volume, thwe 
18 a note in which it given the receipt 
for making this celebrated liquor, 
obtained at the Court of Brunswick 
by no less a personage than General 
Monk. But we cannot dismiss 
this excellent edition of Butler^s 
Tosiical Worles without calling to 
the reader's attention the contents 
of the third volume. ^ 

The Elegant in the Moon^ which 
stands at the head of the collection, 
is a ^tire upon the ewly labours of 
the Boval society, aha has never 
before been illustrated with any 


care. The strange surmises of the 
experimental philosophers of this 
age are here stated in terms of such 
broad ridicule, as to induce one to 
believe that the absurdities alluded 
to could only have existed in the 
imagination of the poet. Blit in tho 
notes, the editor has traced almost 
all those w'ild theories to some one 
or other of the learned Thebans who 
undertook to apply to practice the 
principles of the Novum Organum. 

But while many of the theories 
they broached have deservedly sunk 
into obscurity, there are some which 
later experiments have abun¬ 
dantly sustained; and it is not a 
little amusing to find Sir £enelm 
Digby and Sir Isaac Newton in¬ 
volved in the same category of 
ridicule. Hero was discussed the 
question of a Plurality of Worldst 
which ^till divides the learned in 
our own days, in the same sitting 
which was partly occupied witli in¬ 
vestigating the virtues of an elder 
stick in curing those who had lost 
leather either by riding a high- 
trotting horse or by the blows of 
a birch rod. Upon the couplet— 
Bat for an tmprid weekly shilling’s 

pensimi, 

fined for wit, and judgment, and 

invention, a 

the following curious note occurs 

Sir Isaac Newton seems to be plainly 
indicated here. 'When he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1671, he 
was said to have been so poor that he 
was obliged to apply to the Society for 
a dispensation to exempt him from the 
usual contribution of a shilling a week, 
which all the other Fellows regularly 
pud. 

An amusing little bit of personal 
history is disclosed in a note upon 
some of Sir Kenelm Dij^by’a strange 
iUncies, alluded to in the text. 
In one of his communications to the 
society, he tatated that * the calcined 
powder of toads reverberated, if 
anpiied in bags u^n the stomach 
01 a pestiferate body, would cure it 
by. severd applications ;* and he is 
said to have fed his wife, the cele¬ 
brated courtezan, Venetia Stanley, 
upon capons fattened with the 
flesh of vipers, as a means of pre¬ 
serving her beau^. Aubrey says, 
'that after her death, which took 
place snddenly, her head being 
opened, discovered but little brain, 
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which Sir Kenelm attributed to her 
drinking viper.winc.* 

Such were the speculations of the 
early practitioners of that philoso¬ 
phy which has resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of the steam-engine. 

Amoi4g the minor poems is a 
ballad which appears to us to have 
given rise to a tradition mentioned 
in the Life, vol. i. p. 9. It is there 
stated, that Butler was food df 
painting, and that amongst other 
portraits from his hand was one of 
Oliver Cromwell. It is so unlikely 
that he should have actually painted 
the Protector, that we cannot help 
thinking that the tradition is founded 
upon a metaphorical application of 
tlio Xcvm painting a pofU'ait. Wo 
can fandy that some Cavalier may 
haver observed, *What an admirable 
portrait Butler has drawn of Oliver!’ 
meaning, metaphorically, in the 
salirical ballad occurring %it page 
132 of the third volume; and that 
this metaphorical observation was 
taken in a literal sense. This is of 
course merely offered as a conjec¬ 
ture to account for a tradition 
w hich otherwise appears unaccount¬ 
able. • 

But the Miscellaneout Tl^ughts 
ere certainly the most curious part 
of the volume, illustrating as they 
do Butler's peculiar 4 iabit of compo¬ 
sition. Tills is pointed out in the 
note by which the editor introduces 
them. 

The title—ifuceUaneotM Thonghta — 
was given to these fragments by Mr. 
Tbyer, who found them fairly written 
out by Butler in a book he kept for 
that purpose. They posses an interest 
beyond mat of their intrinsic value, as 
illustrations of Butler’s mode of com¬ 
position. He evidently did not write 
continuouslyorsystematically. Thoughts 
were seized and thrown into form as 
they presented themselves to his mind, 
afid were afterwards fitted into suitable 
places. Some of Uie snoet brilliant 
points in Sheridan’s comedies were pre¬ 
served for use in the same way. Of 
the scraps of wit and wisdom thus col¬ 
lected, diaae MiactUaneoua Tkoughfs 
appear to l)e the only fragments ^ch 
were not transplanted into Iludibraa 
and the other poems. 

The followring displays the con¬ 
tempt for mankind which was pro- 
babfy partW the cause and partly 
the effect of Butler’s bad success in 
life. 


How various and innumerable 
Are those who live upon the rabble: 

’Tia they maintaiu the churcii and states 
Employ the priest and magistrate; 

Bear all the charge of government, 

Aad pay the public fines and rent; 
Defray all taxes and excises, 

And impositions of all prices; 

Bear all th' expense of peace and war. 
And pay the pulpit and the bar; 
Maintain all churches and religions, 

And give their pastors exhibitions, 

And those who have the greatest flocks 
Are primitive and orthodox; 

Support all schismatics and sects. 

And pay thorn for tormenting texts. 

Take all their doctrines off their hands, 
And pay them in good rent and lands; 
Discharge all costly offices, 

The doctor's and the lawyer’s fees, 

The hangman’s wages, and the soores 
Of caterpillar bawds and whores; 
Dischargo all damages and costs 
Of knights and squires of the posts ; 

All statesmen, cut-purscs, and padders, 
And pay for all their ropes and ladders; 
All pettifoggers, and all sorts 
Of mercats, churches, and of courts; 

AH sums of money paid or spent, 

With all the charges incident. 

Laid out, or thrown away, or given 
To purchase thiS world, hell, or heaven. 

His hatred of zeal is forcibly ex¬ 
pressed in the^ollowiog 

No searhd conscience is so fell 
As that which has been burned with zeal; 
For Christian charity’s as well 
A great impediment to zeal, • 

As zeal a pestilent disease 
To Christian charity and peace. 

A teacher’s doctrine, and his proofs 
Is all his province, and enough; 

•But is no more concerned in use 
Than shoemakers to wear all shoes. 

Our next quotation is in a strain 
which Butler seldom sings. 

Love is too great a happiness 
For wretched mortals to possess; 

For could it hold inviolate 
AgauAt those cruelties of fate 
Which all felicities bebw 
By rigid laws are subject to, 

It would become a bliss too high 
For perishing mortality. 

Translate to earth the joys above, 

For nothing goes to he<^ven but love, 

Butler, of all men who ever 
existed, ought to have been able to 
catch and iaentify the subtle essence 
of wit; and yet the following defi- 
* nitlon is surely very in^equate 

All wit docs but divert men from the road 
In which things vulgarly are understood. 
And force mistake and ignorance to own 
A better sense than oon&only is knorwi. 
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Tliifl reminds us sligbtlj of Bar¬ 
row’s far more comprekensive and 
accurate analysis:— 

' It is, in short, a manner of speaking 
out of the Btinple and plain way (sach^ 
reason teacheth and proveth tnlngs by), 
which by a pretty surprizing uncouth- 
ness in conceit or expression doth affect 
and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some 
wonder, and breraing some delight 
thereto. It raiseth admiration as sig¬ 
nifying a nimble sagacity of apprehen¬ 
sion, a special felicity of invention, a 
vivacity of spirit and reach of wit more 
than vulgar, it seeming to argue a rare 
quickness of parts, that one can fetch in 
remote conceits applicable; a notable 
skill tliat he can dexterously accommo¬ 
date them to the purpose before him, 
together with .a lively briskness of 
humour, not apt to damp those sportful 
fliishes of imi^nation .—Sermon on 
FooU^ Talking and Jetiing. 

The extracts from the transla¬ 
tion of Iludibrasioio Latin, French, 
and German, given in the supple¬ 
mental notes, are well uorth con¬ 
sulting. In these we see how much 
of the humour and spirit of the 
original may be trabsferred to a 
foreign language, and how much 
evaporates in the process. Of all 
these versions Voltaifc’s is by far the 
worst. lie was not content to render 
his author literally, but must needs, 
witt characteristic vanity, introduce 
images and ideas of his own, which, it 
is needless to say, do not harmonize 
at all with those of Butler. The 
translation of the Sie%tr Jean 
Towiley, Chevalier de V Ordre Mi-* 
litaire de St. JuouU, an Englishman 
by birth, but employed in the French 
service, being probably by his reli¬ 
gion debarred from serving his own 
country, is remarkable for the feli¬ 
city >mh which the difficulty of 
rendering Butler’s idiomaticEhdiph 
into French is oiercome. The 
opening lines will enable the reader 
to judge of their comparative merits. 
Voltaure’s begins— 

Quand les profane et lea saints 
Dans rAngleterre*dtaient aux prises; 
Qu'on se battaient pour des ^glisea 
Aussi fort que pour des catins; 
Lon(|'AngIioaDS et puritains 
Faisaient une si rude guerr^ « 

Et qu’au sortir du calmt 
Les oratemi de Nazareth 
Allaient battre la oaisse en chairs; 

Que partouty sans savoir pourquui, . 

Au nom du cid, au nom du roi. 


lies gens d'armes couvraient la terre, 
Alors Monsieur le chevalier. 

Long-temps oiaif, oinei qu’Achille, 

Tout rempli d’une sainte bile, 

Suivi de son grand ecuyer, 

S’ 4 cbappa de sou pouhdUer, 

Avec son sabre et I'EvangUe, 

£t s’avisa de guerroyer. * 

After this miserable attempt, 
Townley appears to great advan¬ 
tage. 

Quand lea hommes en deearroi 
^ brouilloicnt sans s^avoir pouiquoi; 
Quand gros mote, craintes, jalousies 
Causoient partout des batteries, 

Et les gens en dissension 
Pour la Dame Religion, 

Se chamailloient dans la dispute 
Comme gens ivres font pour puts, 

Dont chacuu disoit tant de bieo, 

Saus que personne y connOt rieu ; 

Quand la Trompette d’Evangile 
Sonnoit la charge par la Vibe; 

Et pour tambour, la Chairc au loin 
Retentiefioit k coups de poing. 

This is a faithful trj^nslation, and 
conveys much of the spirit of the 
original; hut the last couplet can¬ 
not attain to the humour of— 

When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was heat with fist instead of a stick. 

Wo have referred to various parts 
of Mr. Townley's volume, u'hieh is 
very scarce; and we find that 
throughout tfa^re is no attempt to 
imitate the burlesque rhymes of 
Butler. 

This clement of humour is ob¬ 
tained with more case in the Latin 
version, because rhyme itself in 
Latin strikes the ear as barbarous, 
an effect which is heightened by tlie 
false quantities occurring in the 
rhyming syllables. The following 
will remind the reader of Father 
Prout;— 

Oum arsit civics phrenesis 
Facis hominibuB pertmais, 

• N'ec cuiquam nota fuit causa 
Tam dira quie produxit ausa,. 

Cam tristes irs et furores 
Miiltum riicerent cruoris, 

Et velut qui mmt mente capti 
Pne mere ire parum apti. 

Sic hi pugnabant, dum pro more 

, Rriigio quisque est in ore: 

. ♦ • ♦ * 

Et manu tusna ecclesiastioa, 

Pulvinar movit vi elastioa. 

* • • 

Sed multus author litem gerat 
An fortior, au prudenUor erat. 

Hi illud, illi hoe defendant, 

* Sed licet acriter oontendant. 
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Tmu parva fuit differentia, 

Vix et ne viz vicit prudentia. 

Before dismissing this most com¬ 
plete edition of Butler 9 Poetical 
norlcSi we cannot help noticing the 
vast improvement upon the text of 
all prevlbus issues which has been 
effected by the editor. It is necessary 
for the metre to elide many vowels; 
but apparently from the fear of ln» 
torfering with these essential varia¬ 
tions from common practice, pre¬ 
vious editions have retained the 
obsolete mode of spelling practised 
ill Butler’s time, and many marks of 
elision which were wholly unneces- 
'saiy. These deformed the page, 
and made it extremely difficult to 
read Butler. The present editor has 


modernized the spelling, and re¬ 
tained only those marks of elision 
which are absolutely necessary for 
the metre. To this may be added, 
that the text which received Butler’s 
latest corrections has been adopted, 
the earlier readings being exhibited 
in the foot-notes, whenever they 
call for special notice. Upon the 
whole, wnether we regard theSe 
volumes on their intrinsic merits, or 
consider them as forming part of 
Annotated Edition of the EnglUh 
PoeU, there can bo no doubt that 
Mr. Bell is successfully grappliug 
with a task which might well fifl 
the mind of a literary man of the 
highest attainments with appre¬ 
hension. 


THE OBGAN.* 


"pNGLISH tnusical literature is 
-LJ to be commended neither for its 
abundance nor its excellence. And 
possibly this remark may admit 
of a wider application; since the 
same difficulty must attend all art 
history and criticism^ in the fact of 
its being addressed to two very 
different classes of persons—the 
student and the geD%^ reader,— 
to both of whom it is next to 
impossible that the same matter 
aud the same manner should ever 
be perfectly acceptable. From 
whatever cause, however, writers 
about music have contended with 
this difficulty with the least success, 
and indeed may bo said to have ex¬ 
hibited, in the contest, a special 
proneness for * falling between two 
stools to the ground.' Useless to the 
student from its want of technical 
exactness, musical history or criti¬ 
cism is too often distasteful also to' 
the general reader ^m the absence 
of that literary charm ih the vain 
struggle after which technical exact¬ 
ness has been lost. 

Take the case of Dr. Burney’s 
Sistory of Mueie, ^our volume^, 
quarto; contained m which is a 
mass of facts, the cdlection and col¬ 
lation of which were the work of a 
long and laborious life. The author, 

, besides being a musician of decent 


acquirements, was a scholar and a 
gentleman, one who kept company 
with Dr. Johnson, Burke, Warton, 
Eeynolds, and Topham Beauclerc. 
The work is of course a valuable 
one. Facts arc facts: and wo are 
grateful to him who puts them before 
us, in proportion to their importance 
or the labour which has been under¬ 
gone in ^tting them together. 
But Dr. Burney was tormen^d 
with a cra'iing to write a ' readable * 
book: to adless himself not only 
to the student. But to the generm 
reader. With a pardonable am¬ 
bition to be held 

-sesto tra cotanto aenno, 

ho addressed his book not so much 
to those by whom it w'as most 
wanted, and to whom it ought te 
hftfro been most useful, but 4 o his 
personal friends,—men, one and all, 
wli(f would have blackballed Or¬ 
pheus himself, bad he been proposed 
as a member of‘the club.’ The pro¬ 
babilities are, that not one of the 
persons Burney most wished to 
please ever read half-dozen of the 
pages, which for their sakes he had 
striven to render ‘readable’ by 
•' classical allusion,’ ‘ elegant disqtu- 
sition,’ and ‘strokes of humour, 
o&er words, inapposite ,quotation, 
tiresome digression, and very dull 
jokes. 

By Edward J. Hopkina and 


* The Organ'. it» Hitiory and ComtAiction. 
Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D. Cocks and Co. 
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On the other hand, we hare 
the work of Sir John Hawkins, 
Jive volumes, quarto i going over 
much the same ground, and pre¬ 
senting for the most parif the 
same facts as are presented in 
Burney’s. Sparing in * classical 
allusion,’ insensible to the temp¬ 
tations of * elegant disquisition,' 
and altogether incapable of and in¬ 
sensible to ‘strokes of humour,’ the 
grim knight tramps sturdily on, 
and carries his reader with him. 

Over hill, over dale, 

Hiorough bush, thorough briar, 

without a word of apology for the 
roughness of the road; pausing never 
till ho has reached his destination, 
be it where it may. Even in these 
shori-hreaihed days we believe 
that Hawkins’s work is not infre¬ 
quently read through. We doubt 
whether anybody ever did, or ever 
will, read through Burney’s, Of 
easy writing, fresh, and in small 
quantities, we can and must, all of 
us, swallow our portion; but four 
volumes quarto, Enlivened with 
strokes or humour three quarters 
of a century old, ar^ practically the 
hardest of all readi^; and save for 
the really valuable information thus 
fantastically would be 

uifoearable, even in instalments. 

We have before us a work much 
more afterthemodclof Hawkins than 
of Burney ; a book without a lino 
of tine writing in it; abounding in 
information sometimes curious uiU 
always valuable, put before us in a 
simple straightforward manner, by 
two writers who have little in com* 
mon save the important qualifica¬ 
tion qf thorough knowledge of th§ir 
subject. Organs iU Hittorg 
and Construction, is an honest book, 
and therefore a readable book—^ad- 
able not only to the musical student 
who has a purpose in ascertaining 
what it contains, hut readable to any¬ 
one for whom successful research 
and lucid explanation, in connexion 
with a suldect of general interest, 
have any cnarm. For the organ is 
not bro^ht before us in the pages 
of Dr. mmbault and Mr. Hopkins 
in its poetfcalor picturesque aspect; 
they leave its sesthetical influences 
where they found them, and abstain 
from all afiusion to fhe dominion of 
the king of instruments over the 


heart of man. The organ with them 
is, for the time being, not so much 
the most ‘noble,’ as ‘the most 
ingenious and complex of musical 
instruments.’ 

Lest the bulk of * The Organ 
symbolizing as it does,' in this 
respect, the instrument^of which it 
treats—should intimidate those who 
^ould attack a cube of smaller 
dimensions more courageously, it is 
right to say that the volume before 
us is not ono book, but three—a 
trilogy, the two first pa^ of which 
have no other connexion than a 
common subject; while the third 
consists rather of matter supplemen--^ 
ta^ to the second, and intended for 
ref^nce, not consecutive reading. 
Indeed we see no particular reason 
why Hr. Eimbauit’s history and 
Mr. Hopkins’s treatise should have 
been sgnt forth to the world in the 
same wrapper, seeing that they are 
books written with independent 
views and purposes, the inodes of 
presenting ana furthering wJiich 
neither have nor demand anything 
in common. Wc shall deal with 
them therefore separately and suc¬ 
cessively, foUdwing the order in 
which they come before us in the 
volume. 

Dr. Kimb^dt divides the history 
of the organ into periods or ‘epochs;’ 
the first being occupied by ‘the 
ancient organ, anterior to the inven¬ 
tion of the key-board; the second, 
by ‘the mediaval organ, after the in¬ 
vention of the key-board; the third, 
by ' the first organ-builders by ^ro- 
fession; and me fourth, by ‘the 
founders of modern organ-huuding.* 
A fifth epoch, contemporary organa 
and organ building, would be matter 
for description rather than history, 
and belongs therefore to the dopart- 
•ment of Mr. Hopkins. 

Dr. Bimboult opens his Sistovical 
Account with a definition. 

‘ The word organ, used in the Old 
Testament and in the Psalms, waa 
taken from the Greelc translation; 
but the ancient Greeks had no par¬ 
ticular instrument called an organs* 
representing by bpyavov, like the 
Bomans by organum, ‘ not an organ, 
in our sense of the term, but an in¬ 
strument of any kind; applying the 
egression, however, more par- L 
tieularly to musical instruments.’ 

‘ T^ organ {ougah) mentioned in 
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OeneBiS) ch. ir. 3 X, certainly little 
resembled the modern instrument 
of that name, although it may be 
regarded os furnishing the first 
hint. It was probablr a series of 
reeds of unequal length and thick¬ 
ness joihed together; being nearly 
idontical with the pipe of Pan among 
the Greeks, or iasA simple instru¬ 
ment Called a mouth-organ, which 
is still ill common use.' 

The development of this toy into 
such vast and coi^licated structures 
as the organs of Haarlem, Freiburg, 
or Birmingham, is hardly to be par¬ 
alleled in the history of inventions. 

- The process of development was, as 
might bo expected, a slow cue. 
Those of our readers who have ever 
assisted at one of those instructive 
and venerable entertainments of 
which the hero is Mr. Punch — the 
Don Giovanni of the peoplcy—or at 
the now riurcr exhibition of Fanio^ 
cini, will hav^ noticed the mode of 
operation of the functionary who 
does duty for an orchestra. His 
principal instrument is the very 
pipe of Pan under consideration, ^e 
conditions of performance on which 
are, that each partiAilar reed must 
be brouglit exactly under the lip as 
the note which it produces is called 
into requisition. the hands of 
the functionary in question being 
already full—devotea to the per¬ 
formance of a bass, of wUch the 
characteristic is rather intensity 
than variety dr justness of into¬ 
nation—there remain no means at 
his disposal of moving the mouth- 
organ m the manner described as 
requisite to the production of 
melody. Ihe organ is therefore 
made a fixture, and the mouth 
ranges over the reeds, puffing its 
little jet of air into this or that one 
as it passes; the performer mean* 
while having the mr of a man en¬ 
gaged in gesticulating *ince 88 ant)y 
very decided dissent or refusal. 
Thetnountain wont go to Mahomet, 
80 Mahomet mtist go to the moun¬ 
tain . The organ or the mou^ mqst 
move perpetually during perfor¬ 
mance. 

To obviate the &tigumg moUon of 
the head or hands, by inflating the pipes 
in some other manner, men seem to 
have laboured for oenturies. The first 
step towards this end was the invention 
of a wooden box, the top of which was 


b<wed with just so many holes as there 
were pipes to stand on it. In these tb^ 
now placed the pipes in the same ordw 
as they occupied in the Pui-pipes. 
From^he chest (the modem wind chett) 
proceeded a sm^ reed (now the wind 
trunk), into which they blew with the 
mouth. But as, by this means all the 
pipes spoke simultaneously, they were 
obliged to stop with the fingers the tope 
of uose pipes intended to be silent—a 
process which was soon found to be very 
troubleeome, and, as the number of pi^ 
increased, impossible. Now, in order 
to prevent the siinultanoous intonation 
of all tho pipes, a slider (now called the 
valvt) was placed under the aperture 
of each pipe, which either opened or 
stopped the entrance of the wind into 
the pipes. The slides stood in an in¬ 
cline position, and in order to open 
them levers were added, which were con¬ 
nected with the slides by cords or strings 
(the origin of thepttff*doi0n«). A farther 
increase of the number of pipes at length 
caused an enlaigement of the pipe-chest 
(the modem wind ch< 4 t) consequently 
human breath was no longer sufficient 
to supply the instrument, and then a 
more suitabld contrivance for the pro¬ 
duction of windewas devised. Thus we 
have a new class of instrument, caltod 
by the Greeks opyavov wvevporucdv, 
and by the Romans, tibia utrieularU. 


• These terms, however, by Dr. 
Himbault’s own showing, refer to 
instruments of very dinbrent in¬ 
struction and powers. 

When soberly considered, the tibia 
utricvlaru appears to be nothing more 
than the origin of the bagpipe. It con¬ 
sisted of piups pierced with lateral holes, 
and an infUting pipe, which the per¬ 
former applied to his mouth to fill the 
leathern bag with wind. The appli¬ 
cation of the inflating tube^ it is evident^ 
related only to the smaller iostruments^ 
such as that described by Virgil i the 
l^kger ones were supplied with Wind by 
the confpreasion of the leathern bug or 
. bclf^s. This contrivance proved of so 
much advantage to the improving in¬ 
strument, that, in order to obttun a more 
powerful tone, a second row of ppes of 
the same pitch was added to the formv. 
The pipes having been thus increased 
and enlarged, smd the Vue widened, the 
next improvement was the enlaigemeat 
of the wind-tube (trunk). It now be¬ 
came evident that the leathern bag was 
Sufficient to supply the proper quantity 
of wind required. The vmnt of wind 
thus occasioned by the enlargement of 
the instrument was remedied by the in¬ 
vention of beUov*$ yielding a continuous 

* supply to the lea^em bag,*which, from 
this time, served the office of our modem 
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vrind cheat. From the progressive iU' 
veutions we have recorded^ it will be 
observed that many portions of the 
modem oi^n were already to be met 
with in the instruments of the anpients 
in a more or less complete state. We 
may therefore justly assign the invention 
of the organ to this period^ though no 
precise date can be given; thus much 
only can be stated with certainty, that 
all these inventions date from a period 
before the birth of Christ. 

Dr. Himbault devotes a chapter 
to the consideration of the hydraulic 
wgan, in relation to which a passive 
in the Architectura of Vitruvius 
'has much puzzled the learned/ 
whose state of bewildermeut seems 
likely to prove chronic. * TJie me¬ 
chanical operation of the water- 
organ is scarcely intelligible/ even 
when Vitruvius is helped out by 
comparison with, or commentary or, 
writers so various and so remote as 
Claudiati, Atheneus, TertuUian, 
William of Malmesbury, or Pub- 
lilius Optatianus, the author of a 
poem descriptive of the instrument, 

* composed of verses so constructed 
as^ show both the lower part 
winch contained the bellows, the 
wind chest which lay upon it, and 
oyer this the row of twenty-sir 
pipes. The latter are represented 
by twenty-six lines, which increase 
in length each by one letter, until 
the last line is twice as long as the 
first!' The contest for supremacy 
between verbal and pictorial ropre- 
soniation should have ended in this 
poem, like that of the W hire and ^d!* 
^ses in the person of Heniy VII. 

The hydraulic organ, whatever 
may have been the pecaliarities of 
its mechanism, certainly attained no 
permanent success. The celebrate^ 

* eni^atical cpimm,' attributed to 
the Emperor Jmian (written abeut 
the middle of the Tourth century), 
has reference evidently to the pneu¬ 
matic organ. * Prom it w'e learn 
that the instrument was still un- 

rovided with a clavieri or key- 
oard, and theft the bellows were 
made of bull's hide.' 

* The organ was early used in the 
service of the church,^according to 
some authorities as early as the 
beginning oT the fifih century, or at 
the latest in the middle of the 
seventh. Its general adoption in 
the churches of Europe seems to > 
have been due to Pepin, the father 


of Charlemagne, who, in reply to 
an application to the Byzantine 
Emperor ConstantineCophronymus, 
in or about the year 757, received 
one from the East, which was 
placed in the church of St. Corneille 
at Oompibgne, a favourite residence, 
down to a recent period, of the 
kings of France. Nor do the 
obligations of the Western Church 
to Oriental potentates end here. 
There is little doubt that the or^an, 
'which Walafrid Strabo described 
as existing in the ninth century in 
a church at Aix-Ia-Chapelle,’ was a 
present to Charlemagne from no 
less interesting a personage than 
the Caliph Haroun Alraschid; of 
which instrument the maker was 
' an Arabi an named Giafer’—w hetl ler 
the vizier so dear to the readers of 
Arabian Nighta, Dr. Kimbault 
does nol- tell us. These instruments 
so stimulated the ingenuity of 
French and German artists, tliat an 
organ and a master to instruct 
Italian workmen were solicited of a 
Cisalpine bishop by Pope John VIII. 
' Soon afterwaras wo mid organs in 
common use in England, constructed 
by English artists, with pipes of 
copper, fixed in gilt frames.^ These 
instruments however, it is evident, 
notwithstanding the grandiloc^ueiit 
descriptions of contemporary writers, 
were of the rudest descriptionr The 
key-board was not yet invented; 
and the compass probably rarely 
exceeded ten notes, although (as we 
have seen) the art of increasing the 
intensity of each note by additional 
pipes had been long practised. 

Notwithstanding tbo imperfections of 
these instruments (says Dr. Bimbault), 
they everywhere produced the greatest 
astonishment, and the churches were 
desirous of possessing so efficacious 
wmeansof attractingacongregation. We 
therefore find, in this century (tbo tenth), 
that organs multiplied not only in the 
oatfaedm churches of the episcopal 
seats, but also in many ohurcheS' and 
monastic establishments. 

history of the organ proper 
begins at the close of the eleventh 
cento^, up to which period it was 
a wind instrument of greater power 
and of more imposing quality than 
anyother in nse, but unprovided with 
any of those peculiar contrivances 
by which the simplest modern instru¬ 
ment becomes, under the hand of a 
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skilful performer, the medium of such 
various and beautiful effects. The 
organ of the * dark ’ ages was but a 
box of pipes made vocal by the 
clumsiest contrivances—a monster 
Pan’s'pipe blown by machineiy. 
For at Whatever moment any effect 
worthy ofihename. or even susses- 
tive of the possibility of muaicaThar- 
mony may nave first dawned on the 
horizon of precentor or minstrel, 
is certain that, with its early ap¬ 
pliances, the organ was incompetent 
to the simultaneous production of 
different sounds, or at least to any 
successions of such. The treasures 
. of harmony must have been inacces¬ 
sible to the most imaginative artist 
furnished only with the cords or 
strings (progenitors of the modem 
* pull-downs ’) of antiquity, and 
were only to bo reached—through 
how many doors!—by a talisman 
of more recent invention. • 

' The closn of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury,’ says Dr. Rimbault, ‘forma 
an (;ra in the history of organ¬ 
building, when an org&n is said to 
have been erected in the catliedral 
at I^agdcburg, with a key-hoard con¬ 
sisting of svjUeen keys.’ Even with 
this contrivance—wonderful as it 
was, and important as it proved— 
harmony of more than two parts was 
still as impossible td the player as 
ever; for * the keys of tho Magde¬ 
burg organ were an ell long and 
three inches broad!’ And ‘Dom 
Bodos^ speaks of some early organs 
whose keys were five inches and a 
half wide!’ 

The finger of the modem per¬ 
former— pianist or organist— 
habituated to the repetition action 
and tho pneumatic lover, might ache 
at the very thought of the resistance 
presented by such surfaces, but 
that in the next sentence we 
told that the jvnyer had no slmre 
whateverin the perforntance on these 
Brobdignagian claviers, which were 
not, like ours, diyitaU, but literally 
manuals^ * struck down by the jUt 
of the player, even to a considerable 
depth; whence, according to Seidel, 
arose the sxpression organ-6ea^. 

The organ-beater survives yet in 
the carilloneur. The curio^ reader 
may have ocular demonstration, both 
of the apparatus and the m(^e of 

- — - - - —!■ 

* A BenedioUna, who published in 


using it described in the preceding 
paragraph, by mounting the steps 
of almost any old belfry in the 
Netherlands. The last performance 
oq as?Atmcs key-hoard to which wo 
were eye-witnesses, was in the tower 
of St. Gertmde's Church at Louvain. 
It fully answered to the description 
quoted by Dr. Bimbault from 
Bum^. Tho carilloneur at the 
end of a performance lasting but a 
few minutes, was in a state of com¬ 
plete exhaustion. 

No considerable alteration in the 
key-board seems to have been made 
till about the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, when, after nearly 
three hundred years of organ- 
beating, tho keys being diminimed 
in length and breadth, tho finger 
took tho place of tho fist. This step 
once made, the key-board would 
from very early times have taken 
its present proportions, since finger¬ 
ing on keys much wider, or even 
much narrower, than tliose now in 
use would be attended with con¬ 
siderable difficulty. This improve¬ 
ment naturally suggested another, 
which would have been useless 
under the old regime—the extension 
of the compasd^ and the more minute 
division of the scale; these again 
being accompanied, or soon fol¬ 
lowed, by another—the addition of 
WiQ pedal board. 

In 1359 or 1361, Nicholas Taber, a 
priest, built the great organ in the 
cathedral at Halberstadt. It had four* 
*teen diatonic and eight chromatic keys, 
extending from great 
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The g^t B stood in front, wsa thirty- 
two feet long and three and a quarter 
inches (?) in diameter. According to 
Pcetorios, who gives us this account, 
this oigan had mur claviers, one being 
pedaU for the feet, and twenty bellows, 
requiring ten men to ^supply the wind. 

‘ This,' says Dr. Bimbault, * is 
the earliest authentic acedunt of an 
organ provided with semitones of 
^the scale.’ It gives to their in- 
*vention a date later by about two 
hundred years than that of Dom 
Bedos. Brsetoriua’a statement re- 
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Bpecting the pedala, on the other arms, who relies on his own strong 
hand, seems to want confirmation, arm and his o^m gfood courage to 
since there is good reason to believe do the work which is before him; 
that those important additions were the organist is the captain, at whose 
made to the Halberstadt org^ word a hundred swords start from 
a later hand, in 1494. Pedm pipes thmr scabbards, and the roar of 
however were, without doubt, in artillery rends the air. 
use before tliis; the date 1418 It seems that the organ pr<roer 
having, some years since, been dis*- dales at least from the twelfth 
covered on some pedal pipes in a century; that at this early period 
church at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. not only had the force of each 
It would seem, then, that the in- individual note been increased by 
yentions both of finger and of feet bringing its key into connexion 
keys are due, one to the middle, the with more than one pipe, but that 
other to the end, of the fourteenth some of those pipes were of dif- 
century. ferent pitch from one another. This 

The least musical reader need not arrangement is technicidly called* 
be told that the modern organ excels * mixture j’ three or more rows of 
all other instruments in intensity, pipes, one in each of which is con- 
compass, and variety. A fully- nected with each individual k^ of 
appointed instrument often contains the finger-board, being said to form 
within itself means and appliances a mixture stop, or register. For 
for the imitation, more or less per- some two or three centuries (as we 
fectly, of almost every different have seen) the keys were of such a 
quality of sound. It may in turn size and weight that only one, or 
speak with the voice of the flute, one each hand, could he struck 
oboe, clarionet, or bassoon—of the at a time. The only harmony there- 
hom, trumpet, or trombone. But fore which, ‘during this period, could 
this Protean gift, however delight- have been evoeable from the organ, 
fill, is really external to the instru- must have been that which result's 
ment, which, failing it entirely, may from the imitation, or more pro- 
still contain all that is essential to pcrly confirmation, of natural har- 
the organ proper. That which seta mony—the combination of harmo- 
it apart from and above all indi- nics and their prime. It is impos- 
vidAial instruments, that to which sible, at this aistance of time, to 
the organ proper,—the ‘ pealing judge how fw the intensity of 
organ* of the poet and the Chris- these harmonic pipes wm pro^r- 
tiau worshipper, owes its speciality, tioned to that of their primes; out 
is its power of bringing under one unless it was in some degree sub- 
finger many sounds of difiereni ordinate, unless the 8^* and 12*^ w^e 
quality and pitch; so that placing more delicately voiced than the 
we hands and feet on a chord the only counterpoint Mssible in the 
represented in musical notation by thirteenth century—tne ‘ dark* age 
six or seven ao^es,themouthB of some in which the Sainte Chapelle was 
sixty or seventy, or more,will finished and the Divine Comedy 
be op^ed, and their voices, high begun*—must have violated ev^ 
and low, rough and smooth,<*he^ law which has governed musical 
acoordingly at the same instant, oomposition for we last four hun- 
The performer on the violin or dred years. We give a medioeval 
clarionet is like the single man-at- edition of the First Tone. 


ja. -q. ^ 





Not only was this kind of arrange- The supply of wind,.iA sufficient 

ment tolerated in instrumental quantity and with regularity, to the 
music, hot imitated in vocal; the‘ earlier instruments, was naturally 
medisval practice termed * organ- not one of the least of the difficulties 
ising* having consisted, without with which their builders had to 
doubt, of tiie accompaniment of , contend. 

canto ferm& in oonseeuiive oetavee. We caanot but wonder (says Br. 
J^hs, and/bwrt/i# / lUmbauU) at the perseverance of our 
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ftncestonf whon we consider the Tftrious 
efforts that were made from time to 
time to improve the bellows. For 
centuries they remained in the most 
imperfect stato-^somctlmes twenty or 
more being necessary to supply the wind 
to a moderate-sized organ. According 
to Wulstan, the organ at Winchester was 
provided with twenty-six bellows. The 
great organ of the cathedral at Halber* 
stadt twenty, and that of Magde* 
burg twenty-four small bellows. The)' 
were fashioned in folds like the forge or 
smith’s bellows, and were not provided 
with weights as in our modem organs. 

Our ancestors had no idea of pro¬ 
portioning the wind; but its force de¬ 
pended solely on the strength of the 
bellows-blowers. It is easy to conceive 
that by this means the organ could never 
have l^n in tune, because tbe wind was 
admitted unequally. 

Dr. BimbauU devotes two short 
but interesting sections to the eoU' 
sidcratiou of the two earlief forms 
of organ, the regal or portative, and 
the positive ; * and. another to the 
meaning of * a pair of organs,’ the 
explanation of which will be new to 
many of otir readers. 

The truth is, that *a pair of organs’ 
meant simply an org:isi mtk more pipes 
than one. Jonson, Hey wood, and other 
of the older poets, always use the term 
pair in the sense of an aggregate, and as 
synonymous wiUi wt; thus we have *a 
patV of chessmen,’^apatrofbeads,’ 'a 
pair of cards,’ a * pair of organs,’Ac. 
When sj>eakmg of Kfiighi of stairs, we 
often say * a pair of stairs.’ Therefore 
this ancient form of expression, although 
obsolete in most cases, is still in use at 
tbe present day. 

Tho * second epoch’ is concluded 
by an account of ’ monastic organa 
in England;’ from which we gather 
that the practice, still universal on 
the Continent,' of placing *two 
organs in large churches; one largo, 
the other small, ’dates from & 
fourteenth century.* 

In entering on tho third epoch, 
we come upon the first otgan* 
builders ’by profession.’ Many, 
perhaps the majority, of the instru- 
menta of the middle ages wero the 
work of ecclesiastics, and it is ^ot 
till a comparativelv recent period 
that we are enabled to individualise 
any considerable number of le^ 
organ*builder8, although there is no 
doubt of their having ’ existed as 
early at least as the fifteenHi een*» 
tu^.* 

Dr. Bimbault particularizes many 
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of these patriarchs of the art, among 
whom our countrymen make a con¬ 
siderable figure, CKith in regard to 
number and remoteness of date. 
Williim Wotton, of Oxford, who 
flourished in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, is the first of these 
of whom we have any certain infor¬ 
mation i and John Cnamberlyn and 
Thomas Smyth practised soon after 
in London. In the diary of Allejm, 
the founder of Dulwich College, 
the name of Gibl» is mentioned 
as having furnished ’a pair of 
orgaues’ to the cl^pel of that esta¬ 
blishment, iu the year i6i8; and as 
we get further into tho soventoenth 
century, we meet the names of Pres¬ 
ton of York, Thamar of Peterboro’, 
Loosemore of Exeter, and toe Dal- 
Ians of London. 

’ Loosemore is one of the few 
artists of this date any appreciable 
portion of whoso works have come 
down to us. He constructed the 
organ in toe cathedral of his native 
city, Exeter, ve^ shortly before 
the restoration of Charles II.’ For 
we musbread after i for Dr. 

' Bimbault adds, in a note, ' dU tho 
outoide of tho instrument is an in- 
^ scriptiou—J^olfti Loosemore made 
this organ, 1665.’ Dr. Bimbault 
quotes an interesting piece of criti¬ 
cism on this instrument from^tho 
Life of the Lord Ke^er Ouil^rd, 
by the Hon. Koger Horth, for wMch 
we have not space. 

To the Germans,however, must be 
sasBigncd the credit of having made 
toe most important discoveries and 
the moat rapid progress in tho 
organ-building and orgw-playing of 
the third epoch. * Great organs 
and great organists,' says Dr. Bur- 
fley, * seem for more than tovo cen- 
tqfies* to have been the natural 
growth of Germany.* 

In Germany, and other parts of the 
Continent, the reformer, Ulric Zwiogle, 
had succeeded in banishing for a tinm 
toe use of organs in public worship. . 
But eM-ly in the siztoMth century this 
noble instrument was remstated in the 
ehnreh, and many improvemento were 
made in its oonstruetion. It was in this 
cratury, according to Prstoriua, that 
•registers, by which alone a variety of 
stops eodd be formed, wdto invented 1^ 
toe Germans. Improvements at this 
gMriod were also made in the pipes, par¬ 
ticularly the*invention gf the stopped 
pipe, whereby expense m saved, a^ 
that soft, pleasing tone obtained w^b 
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open pi{)e8 are unable to yield. By 
employing the wkoU sc<de, a number of 
registers with a penetrating, yet pleasing^ 
tone were obtained, in imitation of the 
violin, viol dc gamba, &c. By the large 
scale, on the contrary, was presetred 
that full, round tone which we always 
hear in good organs. Besides these, 
certain kinds of pipes were made to 
taper upwards, whereby some other re¬ 
gisters were added to the former, such 
as the spUz-flute, tJte gemshom, &c. 
In the course of the sixteenth century, 
reed registers were invented, with which 
it was sought to imitate the tone of 
other instruments, and even the voices 
of men and animals—for instance, the 
posanne, trumpet, shalm, vox-humana, 
bear'spipe, &c. 

In the same century, the key-board 
was extended to four octaves; but the 
lowest octave was seldom nr never com¬ 
plete. An instrument of tliis kind was 
called an organ with a short octave. 

In 1570, Hans lx)b8inger, of Nurem- 
beig, invented the bellows with one fold, 
which is still found in old organs. In 
1576, an organ with sixty practicable 
registers and a ' back choir,’ was erected 
at Bernan, in the Russian province of 
Blaiidenderg. This organ, which is 
still in existence hits fbrty-eight keys in 
the manual, and sixteen in the pedal.' 
It has four bellows, each of which is 
twelve feet Jong, and* six feet wide. ^ 
The workmanship is said to be masterly,' 
the W'hole mechanism bearing evidence 
of the great progress in organ building 
at ^is period. 

Kor did the indisputable and un¬ 
disputed excellence of the Italians 
of this epoch in vocal science and 
skill render them insensible to the 
importance of the noblest musical 
instrument of human facturc. * The 
mechanism of the organ appears to 
have been well understood by the 
Italians in early times.' The An- 
tegnati*. of Brescia, Oolumbi, Co- 
lonna, Perugino, and the •Jesuit 
Hermann, obtained u’orld-wide re¬ 
putations iu the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries; and 
many Italian travellers of those 
dars mention with surprise and de¬ 
light the organs, ^specially at Orvieto, 
Milan, Bergamo, Genoa, Florence, 
and Venice. In the latter city alone, 
according to Sir John Bereshy, were 
to be found, in the middle of the 
seventeenth.centu^, no less than' 
*one hundred and forty-three pairs 
of organs.* 

The excellence of the organs of 
the Low CoVmtries is not a thing of 


yesterday. In the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, several instruments at Amster¬ 
dam called forth the notice and ad¬ 
miration of an English writer, 
while Haarlem was mrcady distin¬ 
guished among continental cities by 
the possession of nn instnu.icnt less 
perfect, but not less ^astonishing 
considering its date, than the * worlf 
renowned’ monarch of sound now 
Veigning in its stead. 

A curious but painful episode in 
the history which we have before 
us, is preseuted in a section headed 
‘ The Destruction of O^ans during 
the Great Rebellion.’ This section, 
which is too full for compression- 
and too long for extract in its in- 
has evidently been penned, 
not con amore but con furore. Our 
impassible author is not merely an 
historian, but an artist; and the true 
artist, if not always a Tory at heart, 
belongs to the class who can never 
be made to understai^d how religion 
and morality are promoted by 
knocking the nose oiT a statue, 
thrusting a halberd through a 
painted window, or stalling horses 
in a cathedral choir. 

Wc must leave the account of 
* the devastation committed upon 
organs by those misguided rufiians, 
the soldiers and commanders of Ihe 
ParliamentanTarmy,’ as we find it iu 
the pages of l)r. liimbault; but w'e 
cannot resist the temptation of pro¬ 
mising his readers the pleasure of 
finding the tradition of UromweH’s 
fondness for the organ utterly de¬ 
molished, and the story of his having 
saved from destruction the instru¬ 
ment in Magdalen College proved 
to be without foundation. 

‘ The Founders of modern Organ- 
building,' form the subject of the 
fourth and lost division of Dr. Rim- 
bault’s history, materials for which, 
it might have been supposed, were 
both abundqpt and accessible. Such, 
ho wever,hn8 no t pro ved to be the case; 
since, though many of the instru¬ 
ments built in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and the'first part of the 
eighteenth centuries are still exist¬ 
ent, and to all appearance intact, a 
closer inspection will prove that in 
most cases their internal mechanism 
has been partially, if not entirely, 
renovated; while of their original 
architects next to nothing but the 
names has survived compara- 
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tiTcly few years that semrato tia from ‘We possess more cathedral and 

them. Thus, though Dr. !Rimbault collegiate oi^ans of Samuel Green’s 

gives us, on the authority of Burney, constructiou, than of any other 

the weli-knovru story of the contest* builder’s,’ says a uTitcr in the C//m- 

betweeu Bernard Schmidt and tian *Remembt'anc€r j yet can Dr. 

Benatus Harris, each of whom Kimbault tell us nothing about him, 

erected and maintained for many save that, being a man of an inven- 

mouths ara organ in the Temple tivc turn, he lived a laborious life 

Church, London, his researches have and died poor. Of John Avery, who 

not as yet been rewarded by auv died os late as 1808, ‘ very little is 

additional particulars—wo had at- known, save tliat ‘ he is said to have 

most said, by any particulars—■ been a dissipated characterwhile 

respecting cither of those remark- concerning the two Englauds, whose 

able persons. In this respect the instruments are so numerous and 

fate of the great organ-butldcrs of so excellent, all that we learn, is, 

former days closely resembles tliat that posterity has been so indifferent 

of the arcliiiects of the churches in to their individual merits os gene- 

which so many of their works have rally to confound the father with 

been erected, whose names even the son. 

liavo, ill many instances, not come Nor have the researches of Dr. 
down to us, and concerning whoso lilmbault been more successful in 

studies, habits of life, pi'rsonal ap- regard to tlio great continental 

pearance—everything in shqft that builders of his fourth epoch. Of 

wc should care to know—history is the Silbermanns, Andreas, his bro- 

hopelessly silent. Thus, of the ther Gottfried, and his sons, Joliann 

Jordans, father and son, to one of Andreas and Johan Daniel, except- 

whom Dr. Kimbaull attributes the ing the foci that Gottfried ‘ w'as the 

invention of the swell, we Icam inventor of tUg clavecin d'amouCt 

nothing but that the former had and one of the earliest makers of the 

beeu a distiller, am^ beiug ‘ an in- pianoforte,* we learn nothing but 

geuioLis man, betook himself to the that they lived* and died. Nor is 

making of organs, and succeeded %ur natural curiosify about famous 

beyonu expectation.’ Of the bio- men at all satisfied by a bald record 

gmphy of another eminent and of the names of some of their 

tsucccssfiil builder, Byficld, ‘ nothing tempoi’aries and successors, or by 

vvbalever is told, save that be died,^ being told that the organ in tho 

accorilliig to a MS. note of Dr. Benedictine Abb^bf Wfilngarten, 

CiJoke’s, aslatca8i774. OfSnctzlor, is tho work of Johann Gabler of 

whose reputation was entirely made yim, and the ‘world-famed* iustru- 

in this country, and who ‘ lived to ment at Haarlem that of Christian 

an advanced age, and died either at Muller of Amsterdam, 

the end of the last or at the com- We connothelpthinking that more 
meucemeut of the present century,’ extended researches in Continental 
a bon mot and an anecdote are re- musical literature would enable Dr. 
corded. He ‘ told tlio churchwar- Bimbault to add greatly to tile inte- 

dens of Lynn, upon their asking rest of Wie close of his memoir, in a 
him what their old organ would bo^ soedhd edition. £ven the few facts 
worth if repaired, that if they would collect’d by M. Fetis, especicdly 
lay out a hundred poun^ upon it, respecting the Silbermann family, 
perhaps it would bo worth fifty.* would have been new to many of 
‘ He is said to liave saved sufficient Dr. B-imbault’s readers, who, not 
money to return and settle in his sympathizing in the* author’s anti* 
uallve countnr (Germany), which quarion predilections, will wonder 
he accordingly did; but having why, having disinterred such a mass 
been so long accustomed to Ixmdon of information about the builders of 
porter and English faro, he found the middle ages, hehasleftthem so ill 

in liis old age that he could not do informed about those of more recent 
without them, so he came back to date, 
j London, where he died.’ The ‘ Comprehensive Treatise’ of 

* Tenninatcd by the casting vote of 5 ^udge Jefferies, which (pd^ Macaulay) 
seems, in this instance, to have been given on the right side. 
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Mr. Hoplcius, which forms the 
second part of, or rather the second 
work included in, the volume before 
us, is by far the moat important 
attempt to describe tho * stracture 
and capabilities ’ of the organ which 
has come under our notice. In¬ 
deed, since the first publication of 
Dom Bedos’ treatise, now nearly a 
century ago, such attempts hare 
been but few and comparatirely 
feeble. So far indeed has the theory 
or literature of organ-building been 
from keeping pace with the practice, 
that it has been thought worth while 
lately to put forth the worthy 
Bencdicline 8 work in a new dress. 
It was reprinted in 1849 as one of 
the numbers of i^jc well-known 
Snvgrlopedw’Roret. How far the 
inevitable shortcomings of any 
treatise a century old have been 
remedied in the rci)riut by the 
labours of modern editorshiii, wc 
are not in a (condition to pronounce. 
So many, so various, and so impor¬ 
tant have been the alterations and 
improvements in ijic modem prac¬ 
tice of organ-building, that in order 
to incorporate them with L'Art du 
Racteur des Orgiiei, an amount of 
aupplcmehtary labour must liavc 
been undergone hardly inferior to 
tl^at rec^uired for the production of 
An original work. Mr. liopkins, 
well aenuainted without doubt with 
the resims of Dom Bodos’ labours, 
has not felt himself bound to follow 
in his track; seeing, as everybody 
must see, that the organ-builcung of 
the uineteeulh century is a new 
art, and believing rightlv that a new 
art demands a new meiuod of expo¬ 
sition. Mr. Bopkins’s method is 
briei)^’ and clearly explained in ^is 
own words t— « 

The structural portions of an organ 
are classed into three great divisions ; 
namely (i), the machine by which tho 
wind is collected for the production of 
sound, the channels through which it is 
conducted to various depcWtinents of 
the instrument and then redistributed 
among the numerous pipes of each ; (3) 
the mechanism by which the several 
departments are individually or con- 
iointly brought into use, and their stpps 
brought obder perfect control; and (5) 
the sound-producing parts, namely, the 
pipe work. These several divisions, 
together with the case, constitute what 
is known** par txcdUnc* as *THa 
Obqan;* the construction and operation 


of which form the subject matter of the 
following chapters. 

It must be obvious that anything 
like the same method we have fol¬ 
lowed in respect to Dr. Kimbault’s 
Hiatorg w ould be altogether inap¬ 
plicable to Mr. Hopkins’s 
To present to our readers an 
analysis, however condensed, of tho 
contents of up wards of threohundred 
closely printed royal octavo pages, 
descriptive on the one band of pro¬ 
cesses the most various and minute, 
in respect to materials of every sort 
and kind, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral; aud on the other, exposi- 
tional of results dependent on con¬ 
siderations among the most recon¬ 
dite in science,—even to bring before 
our readers a list of the matters, 
great and small, which have been 
discussed by Mr. Hopkins in rela¬ 
tion to his multifarious task, would 
demand far more space than we can 
alTortJ. The pjirpoLe we have in 
view—that of referring our readers 
from onr own pages to his—will be 
better answered by a few extracts 
bearing on subjects of popular inte¬ 
rest, and intcpigible without Ulus- 
truii(/iis. 

Of the thousands and tens of 
thousands who, once in the week at 
least, are brought under the in¬ 
fluence of an organ, few, wo take 
it, have anything like a clear con¬ 
ception of the mode in which its 
pipes give tongue, or, to use the 
more sedate expression of tho 
builder, speak. Mr. Hopkins’s ex¬ 
planation, carefully read (for tho 
subject of it is not an easy one), will 
make the matter plain. 

A iMtal flue pipe is made to sound by 
tbe admission pf a jet of wind at the 
apex of the foot, which, rushing up- 
) wards, passes through the wind-way, 
and strikes against upper-lip, pn)- 
during a Gpneussion which prevento the 
air from issuing in a continuous manner 
from the mouth, and causes it to pro¬ 
ceed intermittiiigly. The vibrations 
thus caused are communicated to the 
golumu of air within the body of the 
pipe; and, the air being set in motion, 
a sound is produced, which sound how¬ 
ever cannot strictly be said to be 
produced by the pipe itself, nor by 
the elastic motion of its body, but by 
tbe vibrations at its mouth, and thi^ 
notion of the column of air contained^ 
within its body. The former circum¬ 
stance is sufficiently evidenced by the 
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&ct that tbo pitcli ib nearly tlie same, 
whatever may be the tlnukncas or tho 
character of tho material employed in 
the construction of the pipe. The 
stoutness, toughness, and elasticity of 
the material have nevertheless some¬ 
thing do with the quality and ttrengih 
of the tone, as wiU presently be ex¬ 
plained. ^ 

A slight motion of the body of the 
pipe may indeed be detected, which 
however is a conseq^uence and not a 
cause, and arises from the friction of the 
cMumn of air within, having nothing to 
do with tho production of the sound, 
which is to bo attributed solely to the 
cii'cumstances already mentioned. 

A wood fine pipe is made to sound in 
much tho satne manner as a metal pipe 
of the same kind. The wind, on being 
adjuitte<I, passes up the pipe-foot into 
the throat, and fr(')m thence into the hol¬ 
lowed ptaii of tiie cap, up which it forces 
itself; then, after passing through the 
wind-way between the upper of the 
cap and block, it strikes ag.ainst the 
upper Up, and^is thus made to vibrate, 
the vibrations, as* already described, 
being communicated to the air in the 
body of tho pipe. 

It is worthy of remark that, whereas 
the sides of a wood pipe beat violently 
while the pipe is speajfing, the front and 
back remain perfectly quiescent. 

The sound from a pipe continues so 
long as the organ-wind is allowed to 
enter that pipe, and ^ the same un¬ 
abated strength. 

In a stopped pipe the current of air 
in the body of tho pipe takes a some¬ 
what .altered course, and produces a re¬ 
markably different result from what it 
does in an open one. 

The consideration of this subject 
affords an opportunity for explaining 
what might otherwise appear to be an 
inaccuracy in regard to flue pipes de¬ 
pending on the dimensions of their 
bodies for the gravity or acuteness of 
thoir sound. A stopped flue pipe of a 
given length will produce a sound as 
low as that of an open pipe of twiet tJtt 
length. Ibis fact, h^ever, is soon ac¬ 
counted for. Instead of 4 ho air elca- 
ping out at the top of the shorter pipe, 
as it does out of the longer, it is checked 
by the stopper that closes the upper end. 
In consequence of this interruption, the 
wind is reflected back agtun down the 
pipe before it can make its exit, which 
it does through the mouth. The wind 
in a stopped pipe therefore traverses the 
distance of the length of the body twice 
over—first up, then down—and conse¬ 
quently produces a sound of increased 
gravity in proportion. 

Thus, a stopped pipe of two feet gives 


the same sound os an open one of four 
feet; a stopped pipe of eight feet tho 
same sound as an open one of sixteen 
feet: and so on. 

• Tfie following justification of tlie 
use karmonic-corrohorating stops 
is intercatiug and well put:— 

Tt should not be omitted to be noticed 
that some theorists take exception to 
some of the harmonic-cr)rroborating 
stops—some objecting to the tierce, be¬ 
cause of its sounding tho major thi^ to 
the key stiiick, which it is thought 
must be offensive in a fRt 7 ior key; 
others, to the twelfth, on tho ground 
that it causes all musical progressing 
passages to be played in conseculwe 
fifths; and others, again, to the double 
diapason downwards, and the principal 
and smaller foundation-ranks upwards, 
as they play in consecutive octaves to tlie 
diapasons. According to the laws of 
musie:tl composition, all such progres¬ 
sions, in strict writing, are forbidden, 
and all tho above objections arc equally 
strong, and entitled to attention. 

The rules of mnsical composition, how¬ 
ever, are scarcely the tests by w-hich tho 
admissibility of organ stops can be truly 
judged. An organ never sounds so well 
os when it contains most of these * theo¬ 
retically' objectionable stops. This fact 
may be soon evhlenced on an organ that 

* contains them, though it will be neces¬ 
sary to proceed inversely. It may be 
ascertained thus: flist, draw al^ the 
open flue-work; if the twelfth, the 
' consccutive-fifth’ stop be shut in, there 
is then nothing to break the bare octave- 
work from the diapason, till you come 
to tlie mutation i*anks of the compound- 
estops, and the tone consequently loses 

some of its roundness—becomes top and 
bottom. Close the mutation-ranks of 
the compound-stops, and the tone be¬ 
comes more thin and cutting, because 
the sonnds designed to fill up some of 
the intervals lietween the fowndation- 
ranks, io bind tho wbule together, are 
silAicea. Next shut in all the * conse¬ 
cutive octave’ stops upwards, and the 
tone will be deprived of all brightness ; 
and Lastly, put in the double diapason— 
the stop which sounds in unison with 
the adult male voices in the melody of 
a chorale, and the manual will lose its 
greatest gravity. Nothing but the 
open diapason wrill be left; the organ 
will be theorized down from a magnifi¬ 
cent instrument to certainly a solemn, 
but, at the same tim^ dull^nd monoto¬ 
nous single set of pipes. 

Tlie laws of musical ftTogression, and 
the phenomenon of harmonic a^cnda/Kt 

• sounds are, in reality, tws^ery distinct 
subjects. As *Si 3 x illustration ^ this, it 

kk2 
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is only necessary to play on a full organ, 
with tbe mutation and compound'stops 
drawn, first, a series of single notes, and 
then the same succession in fifths, when 
the differences between harmonic 
dant sounds and harmonic progrtmonal 
sounds must at once become apparent. 

No organ-fancier who has tra- 
Telied can have failed to remark the 
solidity or homogeneity of sound 
produced the majority of the in¬ 
struments in Dutch and German 
churches, in comparison with those 
of our own country. The volume 
of tone, strange to say, is at once 
CTeatcr and less stunning. Somc- 
tningof this may be due to the vast- 
ncss of tbo structures in which the 
continental organs stand; but tbo 
main cause is to bo found in the 
instruments themselves—in the pro¬ 
portions of their registers one to 
another. Mr. Hopkins’s evidence 
here is most valuable. 

Much paina was taken by the writer, 
while abroad, to test several continental 
organs, with precisely tho same stops 
drawn that are usually found in old 
English organs, and ftlie experiments 
were invariably attended with the same 
effect as that witnessed from some of the 
best old instruments cf this country, 
namely, the'production of a clear and> 
ringing character of sound, but accom¬ 
panied by an over amount of mixture- 
ton£ It was also obscried that, on 
adding the remaining stops, the accurate 
balance of tone ]vas immediately re¬ 
stored. An indisputable proof was in 
this manner obtained of tbe caute of the 
misproportion originally existing in se 
many English organs; as well as a clear 
illustration of tbe most correct way of 
remedying that defect The * fathers of 
modem organ-building in England,’ 
Harris and Smith, studied their art 
a&road,cwhere it was tlie custom to pip- 
duce a fine and well-balanced <^an by 
disposing a certain proportion of nix- 
turo-work to secure clearness, boldness, 
and vivacity; one or more double stops 
to impart gravity and dignity ; and a 
good number of eight and four feet 
stops to give^rmnm and definitiveness 
to the whole, by blending the various 
elements in harmonious amalgamation. 
On arriving in this country they en¬ 
countered a serious difficulty in being 
compelled to keep their organs within 
restricted climensions. Perhaps they 
were also sometimes straitened in the 
matter of terms, and they might even 
have had to contend with a want of ap¬ 
preciation ^d co-operation on the parU 
of contemporary organirts. 

Being deni^ the necessary room 
vbaraiQ to complete their manual 


organs, even independently of a separate 
pedal organ, which was invariably 
omitted, they had to relinquish some 
of those stops which would require the 
most space for their accommodation; 
hence tbe double stops were generally 
expunged, and, in some casa*, even 
some of the unison and octave stops 
also. The due proportion ^f tbe three 
great elements being thus disturbed, by 
the entire omission of one and the 
weakening of a second, the third then 
naturally stood out with undue promi¬ 
nence. * 

The influence of his instrument 
on an instrumental performer is 
fairly discussed in the following:— 

It would be interesting to ascertain, 
if it W'ere possible to do so, whether the 
trifling and irreverent notions concerning 
organ-playing in cburcli, so much in 
vogue throughout the last century, w-ero 
so .at the time of Smith and Harris’s 
arrival this country, and, conse¬ 
quently, whether the incapacity to ap- 
precia^ and therefore ,^o advocate the 
broad and *dignifidd’ instruments which 
those builders were prepared to con¬ 
struct, w'as to be attribute to the then, 
prevailing musical taste, or, whether 
the frivolous and tasteless manner in 
question of using^tlie organ was the con¬ 
sequence of their usually being composed 
chiefly of 'little' stops, as some of the 
Germans have expressed themselves 
somewhat contfn>ptuously, when speak¬ 
ing of uur old organs. One thing is at 
any rate certain, tliat the organs were 
not calculated to encourage the con¬ 
ception of elevated musical ideas, nor, 
if they arose independently of external 
assistance, were they capable of realizing 
them; hence the production of so much 
music, specially written for such instru¬ 
ments, that now reflects nought but 
discredit upon the contemporary musical 
taste of this country. 

Mr. Hopkins sums up tlic arga> 
ments for and against 'oven tem¬ 
perament,’ and tho present supposed 
* high pitch of the musical scale,’ as 
follows. His decision is so much 
the more to be respected as it 
will inevitably lav him open to the 
charge of insensioility to one of the 
principal (supposed) sources of mu¬ 
sical enjoyment—vafiety of key 

The probability is that neither tem¬ 
perament nor pitchf although both 
capable of exercising great influence, 
have so much to do with giving ‘ greater 
power of colouring to the musical art,’ 
by means of the establishment of the so- 
called * character of scale,’ as tho inter¬ 
nal resources of the art itself. For since 
music has become a language, as well 
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as a icxence and an art, composers liavo 
been enabled to express iohatever Uiey 
pleate, in any scale thej^ pleaso. They 
have drawn music of a given ‘character,’ 
and Us opposite, from one and the same 
scale. Thus, if Handel selected the 
*boId, Vigorous, and commanding’ scale 
of C inajor^ for the ‘Horse and his 
Kider* chorus, he employed it with 
equal success also for his ' Dead March 
in Saul.' If Mendelssohn adopted tfie 
same scale, ‘ expressive of war and en¬ 
terprise,’ for his ‘Military Duet^' ho 
used it no less felicitously for his sweet 
and peaceful aria, ‘ O rest in the Lord.’ 
If he fixed upon the scale of 6 minor, 
'replete with melancholy,’ for his most 
pathetic second movement in the instru- 
incut:d introduction to the Lobgteany, 
he adopted the same ' meek and pensive 
scale' with e<pially perfect success also 
for two of his most vivacious 'scherzos,’ 
those in the Otetto and the Mideunimer 
Night's JJream music. Weber selectwl 
the 'awfully dark and tragic’*scale of 
D flat major for his inspiriting ‘ Invi¬ 
tation to the Dftnce.^ But to wiialever 
circumstances, or combination of circuim 
stances, the distinction of scale obser-, 
vablc on an equally tempered pianoforte 
or organ is to be ascril^d, one thing is 
evident,—if the unequal temperament 
was felt to be ineui^iAU for the purpose 
of church-organ accompaniment in the 
seventeenth century, as is evidenced by 
the unwearied attempts that were made 
to get rid of it, it cann<A be sufficient in 
the nineteenth, now that the use of afar 
greater number of scales has become un¬ 
avoidable from a variety of causes. 

Mr. Hopkins’s opinion on another 
of the vexed questions of our day 
will bo valuable, as the result of 
much experience and careful con¬ 
sideration. His argument seems to 
\i8 irrefragable:— 

In suggesting the adoption of the CC 
compass fi>r the manual, it must not be 
concluded thatthenotes MowCC are not 
requireil anywhei'e, but simply that they 
are not required on that clavier a# 
manual notes. This leads to the tliM 
objection, that, ‘ shortenin^he compass 
is going backwards instead of forwards.' 
This appears, at first, to be a ^ well- 
grounded objection ; yet, in reality, it 
admits of a ready reply. The great 
question is nofl#which is the longest, 
but which is the most correct, complete, 
convenient, compact, and economical 
compass. These questions have already 
been once considered, but they may be 
further illustrated by a return to our 
' former parallel. Supposing a fifth and 
sixth stt'lngH to have been added to a 
violin, and, no legitimate use being 
found for them, they were taken off 
agiun; the violin would not, on that 


account, become a less perfect instru¬ 
ment : there would be no ' going back¬ 
wards.* Or, to (Iraw the parallel more 
closely, to supply the two extra 
strings for the viulin, two Inid been 
abstracted from the violoncello; and it 
was afterwards desired that both should 
bo rendered efficient, there could be no 
question as to the propriety of reducing 
the former and increasing tlie latter to 
the properand precise dimensions. This 
latter comparUou is the more exact one 
to draw, for tho essential lowest octavo 
of the swell, or the equally essential 
upper octave of the pedal organ, liavo 
been but too often omitted, where the 
one or the other might liave been intro¬ 
duced but for the uncssentLil notes from 
DB to 6G on the great oigan. It is 
believed there could be but one opinion 
as to the most correct course to pursue 
in regard to the stringed instruments; 
and it would seem surprising thereshould 
be a second one ag.ain8t an equally con¬ 
sistent proimrtioning of the different 
departments of an oigan. 

With a passage of universal in¬ 
terest, as bearing ratlier on morals 
than on music, wo bring our ex¬ 
tracts to a close. 

An organ with, say, fifty stops, will 
cost ^looo or nearly £iOOO, according 
to circumstancA. If itej^specification 
*be drawn up in a spirit consistent with 
the magnitude of the work, aa implied 
by the number of its stops—if the |^p8 
chosen arc introduced mostly in a * com¬ 
plete’ form, and if a just pioportion be 
observed in the distribution oi tiie stops 
between the manuals and pedal, ue 
cost of such an instrument will cer- 
llunly approach the higher of tlie two 
rough estimates above given. But then 
it will also be a genuine specimen of tho 
German system of oigan-building, car^ 
ried out in its amplitude and integrity. 
Among tho fundamental laws of that 
system are these: if a great^manual 
be furiushed with sixteen stops, tiiose 
shotld include at l|ast two double stops, 
one of which must be a double open 
diapason tliroughout; or, to follow the 
Qornian form of expression more closely, 
the great organ should be a ' sixteen- 
feet manual.’ Then all the manuals, 
by which is meant tbe^rpaiiS as well as 
the keys, should l>e of equal, that is, C 0 
range; and the pedal moreover should, 
as a minimum proportion, have at least 
one-third aa many stops as the great 
manual. • 

These and other governing rules of 
the science, however, can only be re- 
cc^nised, or qt loast followed, when 
• * the price’ will admit of th^ir being so. 
But it too frequently happens that the 
approximate price for tlie otgan hae 
already been fixed, and the hoped-for 
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number of stops also considered; in 
which case all that is left for an organ- 
builder to do, who desires to secure the 
order, is to prepare a design that will 
as little as possible run counter to Chete 
preformed expectations. He sees clearly 
that a plan fur an instrument on tlio 
genuine Genuan principle will exclude 
itself hy its appended estimate; that 
there is every probability of the prize 
falling into the hands of him who can 
prepare the most 'promising’ specifica¬ 
tion ; therefore ideas about * art* must 
subserve to those relating to 'busiiiess.’ 

Kor can organ-builders fairly bo held 
accountable for adopting the obvious al¬ 
ternative tiius imposed ufton them, and 
which amounts to this in effect, if not in 
words ; he wlio will pre))are tlie s])ecift- 
cation that seems to promise tlie most 
extensivo instrument for the stated 
terras—who, in fact, can the most suc¬ 
cessfully make what would form a 
smaller organ look like a lutger, upon 
paper—will stand the best chance of se¬ 
curing * the order.’ And the ingenuity 
sometimes displayed in estimates drawn 
up to meet such expectations almost 
calls for admiration. First, instead of 
the specification statii^ that the pro- 

g ised instrument shall be built on the 
ennan systr/n, whicli would be embody¬ 
ing a great de^ ; all it }yill promise, if it 
be prudently<vlrawn up, is that it shall be i 
made to the Gennan compoM, which is at 
the same time the old English compass of 
two'.enturiesago, and implies but little. 
Next, several of the stops are planned 
to draw in halve^, every such divided 
stop thus appearing as two ; or they are 
iutroduced in an incomplete form, to 
meet other incomplete stops. In thi^ 
maimer a great step is made towards se¬ 
curing the necessary array of 'stops,* 
many persons judging of the excellence 
of an organ by the number of its handles, 
rather ^an by the excellence and com- 
plotene^ of what those handles govern.' 
Tbo couplers, even, to swell the number, 
are sometimes enumerated as ^ st^ps/ 
Then the important distinction between 
'standard size’ and * size of tone' is over¬ 
looked, and the two (rortions of the 
•topped diapason, which together form 
in reality but one stop nf eight feet to7ie, 
in conse<]uence 4ear the aspect of two 
stops of eight feet. The bourdon, alsc^ 
if divided, appears as two stops of six¬ 
teen feet. In tblB manner the stops in 
question, and by consequence the depart¬ 
ment to which they belong, are left opep 
to a flattering estimate of their real di¬ 
mensions. The one sesqui-altera of 
five ranks, again, which is to be found in 
all the most itnportant'organs of Ger¬ 
many, as >^cll as in those of Bridge, 
Byfield. Harris, and Snctzler, has to bo 
made to draw as two or even three sto^. 


Then the swell organ->which is essen¬ 
tially of English invention and develop* 
ment—is more highly and justly appre¬ 
ciated in ^8 country than in anT other 
in Europe, is a department in the con* 
struction of which an organ-builder takes 
peculiar pride and interest, this must be 
cut short at tenor 0, which^denudation 
deprives the swell of its finest octave, 
though to be suio at the same time it 
effects a saving of nearly £ too in the 
cost of that department alone, in the 
instance of a design for a large swell, 
and must therefore be resorted to as 
one meivns of keeping down the price of 
the instrument. 1'he swell manual in* 
deed perha{>s runs ‘ throughout,’ though 
that is (if little value without its proper 
pipes. Numerous small and iuexjiensive 
stops, again, find admission, whicih assist 
in making up the required number at 
no great outlay, while mauy large 
and costly ones are necessarily ex¬ 
cluded to bring the instrument within 
the raTi')w bounds prescribed by the 
stipulated terms. In this manner the 
admirable rule whi(:h libs at the very 
foundation of the German system of 
.organ-building — tbat the ])edal shall 
have at the least ouc-third aa many stops 
as tlie great manual, and which is spe¬ 
cially intended to check all excess in 
snmll or incomplete stops, as well as the 
slighting of laigc and more important 
ones—is perforce treated as though it 
had no existence. By the above and 
other such roealTs, a specification for an 
or^n of almost any number of stops, 
i. e., handles, may be produced to suit 
almost any sum tliat may he named. 

In aiiappendixarepreBeufcedsi)Cci> 
iicatioQS of no less than three liun* 
dred organs, foreign and British. 
This, though a very necessary comple* 
ment to Mr. Hopkins’s treatise, af¬ 
fords little material for comment, and 
less for extract. Though thcloastroad* 
able and, save to students, the least 
interesting portion of the work, it is 
that which must have demanded the 

K test expenditure of time and 
ur.' Ullcing for granted its accu¬ 
racy—for to tcsl it in every instance 
would be the work of a life—it must ’ 
be regarded as an invaluable digest 
of authorities, in refiiience to a kind 
of pracCice only to be advanced by 
the inductive method. 

We cannot quit this interesting 
volume w'ithout repeating the sug¬ 
gestion of a contemporary, that the ^ 
practical portions should bo pre¬ 
sented in some more compact, and 
therefore more generally aeecssiblo, 
form. 'Every mau,' says Mr. 
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iBnskin, * has, at somo time of 
his life^ersonal interest in architect 
ture. He has influence on the design 
of some public building, or ho has 
to buy, or build, or uter his own 
house.^ A great truth is limitless 
in its application. Organ-building 
is oue or the forms of architecture, 
and a church organ is assuredly a 
• ‘public building* in whose perfection 
and preservation every Christian 
man has an interest, renewable in 
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every act of public worship; which 
perfection and preservation, too, he 
may ‘ at some time of his life,’ per¬ 
sonally influence. The construction, 
net tlie history, of the organ, is 
therefore a matter of univei*8al inte¬ 
rest, and the publication of aa 
abstract of Mr. Hopkins’s treatise 
would do much towards making it 
more generally understood. 

J. H. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCES. 


T he })lenipotentiarie8 at Paris 
may have virtually concluded a 

{ leaee before these pages are pub- 
ishod \ but on the present occasion 
it is only possible to deal with the 
progress and prospects of tlio ne¬ 
gotiations down to the eve of tho 
Congress. Of the ultima^ result 
there can !*• little doubt. Tho 
English Government is pledged tp 
accept tho concessions wlueh Russia 
has consented to make; France is 
eager to be relieved from the burden 
of tho war, and Austria dreads the 
eventual iicecasity 5f taking a part 
in tho struggle. Sardinia, lutliough 
nmresented at the Congress, can 
oifor DO oppo.sition ^o the unani¬ 
mous determination of the greatesr 
powers. When all parties are re¬ 
solved to make a bargain, no difler- 
ciicc as to the details of the contract 
will prevent its completion. An in¬ 
genious French publicist has sug¬ 
gested that the allied sovereigns 
arc not yet supposed to know that 
the Emperor Alexander has suc¬ 
ceeded his father on the throne. It 
would appear, however, that this 
difficulty also has been set aside, 
nor will Count Orloff and Baron 
Brunnow be rejected as presenting 
credeutials fr^ unknown poten¬ 
tate. Court Chambcrlatns who still 
entertain scruples may bo com¬ 
forted by the reflection that the 
death of Nicholas shares the conven¬ 
tional uncertainty which attaches 
to the accession of his son. 

Tho main conditions of the peace 
are already settled; nor ore tho 
disputes which may be expected to 
arise likely to involve issues which 
could justify the renewal of the war. 
It is not impossible that Count 
Walewski may be found more 
yielding than Lord Clarendon, or 


that Ooimt Buol may be disposed to 
construe doubtful phrases iu a 
Russian sense; but tiie Eeberhazy 
proposals, which form the rcoo- 
gnised ground of the negotiations, 
admit only of a limited elasticity. 
England must consent to be bound 
by any reasonable interpretation 
which receives the sanction of her 
allies. France and Austria must, 
from regard to their own reputa¬ 
tion, enibree the substantial per¬ 
formance of ^0 promises wmich 
have been extorted from Russia. 
Tlic left bankpf the Lower Danube 
• will be incorporated wwitb Mol¬ 
davia, although discussions may 
arise respecting the fortress of 
Cliotym. The fleet which lie^be- 
neatli t!ie harbour of Sebastopol: 
will not be replaced* Sweden will 
probably be secured against the 
menace implied in the fortlflcation 
of the Aland Isles. A main gua¬ 
rantee for the acceptance of the 
allied terms is to be found in the 
fact that they are already in force. 
It is comparatively easy to reoo- 

f iiisof^ywrewliatover facto. 

'he sjpiplest form of treaty is that 
wWcli involves ^no executory con¬ 
tract. The walls of Bomarsund and 
the ships of the Black Sea having 
disappeared from tho visible world, 
may be conveniently regarded by 
diplomatists as thcof(;tical violatione 
or the future public law of Europe. 
Is was formerly a maxim tliat aU 
treaties of peace must comnienoe 
either with the basis of xtti postil 
Lett's, or with the status quo ante 
helium. Iu the present negotia* 
tioDs, the actual position of the 
belligerents |prms the rule, subject 
* to certain minor modifleations. The 
conditions of pcaco will of them¬ 
selves prove both that Russia haa 
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been orermatched, and that she has 
not been conquered. 

A formal difOculty which has 
arisen from the mismanagement of 
the war in Asia, may become 
substantial obstacle to peace, if the 
Bnglish and French plenipotcnti* 
aries display any want of fitness. 
The basis of negotiation to which 
Bussia is pledg^ consists in the 
proposals forwarded from Vienna to 
St. Petersburg in December, in¬ 
cluding the so-called fifth point, or 
clause of reservation. The subse¬ 
quent acceptance, as it took place 
within the limited time, must bo 
construed with reference to the 

E roposal. The Western Powers 
avo promised Austria, and Austria 
has promised Hussia, that the war 
shall terminate, and that the terri¬ 
tory occupied by the allied forces 
shall be evacuated on the terms 
ofiered through Count Eslcrhazy. 
It was after the departure of the 
Envoy from Vienna that Kars was 
inexcusablyahandoDcd to thcenemy. 
Count Orloff may therefore argue, 
with plausibility, tha'^ his sovereign 
is entitled either to retain his con¬ 
quest, or to obtain 8q;me mitigation 
in the conditions of peace, in consi- , 
deration of his restoring it toTurkey. 
On the part of the Allies, an answ'cr 
may-be given which will be logical 
in proportion to the firmness with 
which it is enforced. England and 
France, already proved by the cap¬ 
ture of Sebastopol to be the stronger 
party, have hitherto put forth but a^ 
fraction of their strength. In meet¬ 
ing the enemy half way in overtures 
for peace, they have declared the 
minimum of concession which they 
dcmanc^ Hussia may have a righ^ 
to profit by a change of circum¬ 
stances ; hut the Allies are equally 
entitled to revoke {heir consent to 
enter into negotiations. A month 
of renewed war w'ould be sufficient 
^ to provide more than an equivalent 
* for Kars; and Bussia will fyid the 
cession of the conquered tow'o and 
province a cheaper solution of .the 
difficulty. The reserving clause for¬ 
tunately provides a formal escape 
from any diplomatic puzzle which« 
may be louna to exist. When the 
conditions were drawn up, the posi¬ 
tion of the belligerents^ was such as 
to supply wii;h definite modifications 
an iumUsible basis of peace. If the 
original data are altered, the calcu¬ 


lations based upon them must be re¬ 
commenced. 'The gun-boats w hich 
have been launched from the Eng¬ 
lish dock-yards since the conquest 
of Kars n^ fairly be set off against 
MouraviefFs victory. It has been 
said that the French Government 
has regarded with comparative in- 
difierence the progress of the enemy 
in Asia; but both Allies arc equally . 
interested in preventing the enemy 
from terminating the war with an 
accession of terntoiy at the expcDse 
of Turkey.' Whatever may have 
been the fortune of war at the close 
of the campaign, the cause ofBussia 
is not more righteous nor her com¬ 
parative strength greater, than at 
the time when the cabinet of Lon¬ 
don and Paris laid down the condi¬ 
tions of their adhesion to the pro¬ 
posals of Austria. 

The statesmen assembled at Paris, 
notwithdtandiog their high rank and 
great experience, ougl^t^ to coiwidor 
that their functiofls ire rather exe¬ 
cutive than deliberative. It is their 
business to fill up an outline w hich 
is already distinctly traced. The 
circumstances arc not favourable to 
elaborate politicul creations, such as 
those which were devised at the 
Congress of Vienna. Belligerents 
fresh irom active, warfare can 
scarcely eonsuh with advantage on 
organic arrangements. If any such 
measures be indispensable, they may 
at least be postponed untu the 
primary object of the meeting has 
been attained. The ^cal of the ple¬ 
nipotentiaries will be stimulated by 
the knowledge that until the^ have 
arrived at a decisive conclusion, no 
suspension of hostilities will be se¬ 
cured, except by a tacit armistice. 
During the recent discussions, suffi¬ 
cient attention has scarcely been 
paid to the distinction between the 
protocols which record the basis of 
negotiation^ and the' preliminary 
treaty of peace. Coimt Esierhazy 
was authorized, on tho acceptance 
of his proposals by Count INessol- 
roje, *to agree that negotiations 
should be instituted. The repre¬ 
sentatives of England, France, 
Bussia, Austria, and Turkey after¬ 
wards executed at Vienna a protocol 
providing for the assemblage of a 
Congress at Paris, to frame a treaty 
on the ground of tho conditions on 
which the belligerents had already 
agreed. The next step will consist 
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in the signature of the preliminaries; 
and as soon as they arc ratified, the 
war, according to all former prece* 
dents, must be considered at an end. 
The definitive treaty only confirms 
the stimulations which have already 
been sanctioned by the contracting 
Governments. It is on the prelimi¬ 
nary treaty that the most formal 
parliamentary debates have taken 
lace; and the relations which exilt 
ctween the former belligerents 
during the interval are nearer to 
peace than to war. In more than 
one instance, a government, after 
the signature of the preliminaries, 
has been allowed to carry out au 
expedition ^^'hich w'ould have been 
impossible during the continuance 
of hostilities. During ilio six 
months which elapsed betw een the 
convention of Leohen and the treaty 
of Campo Formio, General Dona- 
parte consented to the oeftupation 
of the Ven«^n territory by the 
Austrian army. *Afler the signa¬ 
ture of the prcUminarics by Lorfi 
Haukesbury and M. Otto, in 1801, 
the English Government, then in 
absolute command of the sea, a,llowed 
the First Consul t<f dispatch a great 
naval armament to st. Domingo, 
and issued orders to its ofiicers in 
all parts of the world to treat the 
French flag with respect. The sub¬ 
sequent conclusion of the definitive 
Peace of Amiens ofiers the most for¬ 
cible illustration of the decisive cha¬ 
racter of a preliminary treaty. 
During the long delay interposed by 
the artifices of the French plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, the relative position of 
the contracting parties had under- 

f onc matenal alterations. The 
'irst Consul had profited by the 
peace to declare himself President 
of the Cisalpine Republic, to incor¬ 
porate Parma with his system ^f 
dependent siates, and to mterfere, 
force, in^the internal afiaiA of 
Switzerland. Lord Grenville and 
the other advocates of war, strongly 
censured the conduct of the Ministry 
in concluding the final peace i\ith- 
out demandmg an equivalent for 
the recent aggrandizement of 
France: but, although the just dis¬ 
content of the nation prepared the 
way for the rupture which soon 
after followed, no serious efiort was 
made in Parliament to interfere* 
with the ordinary sequence of nego¬ 
tiation. There has probably been no 
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instance in which war has been re¬ 
newed after the ratification of a 
preliminary treaty. 

On the present occasion the sig¬ 
nature of the final treaty will pro- 
ba*bly follow in two or three weeks 
from the ratification of the prelimi¬ 
naries. There seems to ho no reason 
for prolonging the labours of the 
Congress beyond the beginning or 
middle of April. Seldom has a 
W'ork of equal magnitude left so few 
difficult points to settle. The short 
duration and limited area of the 
struggle reduced it to a mere trial of 
strength among the belligerents, in¬ 
volving no material disturbance of 
their previous relative position. 
There nave been no conquests ex¬ 
cept the ground occupied by the 
allied armies on one side, and Kars 
on the other. The only territorial 
change which is contemplated refers 
to au almost uninhabited district, 
and requires no political arrange¬ 
ments. The so-called organization 
of Ihe Danubian Prmcip^ities will 
probably be postponed till the con¬ 
clusion of the^peace. 

The facility of the task imposed 
on Lord Clarendon and his col¬ 
leagues will he most^ully appre¬ 
ciated by comparison w'ith formei; 
treaties of peace. At Utrecht, the 
contracting powers divided* the 
vast monarchy of Spain and the 
Indies among numerous claimants. 
The Bourbons wctc established in 
the Peninsula and in the Indies; 

* Austria received the Duchy of 
Milan and the Kingdom of Naples; 
Sicily was awarded to Savoy; and 
the great object of Holland was 
carried out by the provisions which 
were made for ihe protection of the 
*Austrian Ncthcrlauds * against 
French ambition. The Peace of 
Paris, in 1763,* confirmed England 
in the possession of Canada, and in 
the supremacy of India; while 
Prussia emerged from the Seven 
Years’ War as a great European • 
power. By the •treaties of 1783, 
the United States acquired an inde¬ 
pendent existence. At Luneville 
and at Amiens the whole positive 
public law of Europe was altered by 
the deliberate resolution of ibe con¬ 
tracting parties that all former trea¬ 
ties should expire. During the Kevo- 
lutionary War the maaof the world 
had been remodellea by English 
conquests in the eastern aud west- 
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era hemisphcreB, and hj French 
conquests on the Continent. The 
old lioman Empire was on the eve 
of dissolution, and the German 
princes were extorting from ^dr 
weaker neighbours equivalents ror 
the territory which France had ap¬ 
propriated on the left bank of the 
Jlhine. Within ten years nearly a 
third of the inhabitants of Europe 
found their allegiance transferred to 
strangers, designated by the fortune 
of war and by the skill and caprice 
of diplomacy. A few years passed, 
and the Congress of Vienna once 
more undertook the repartition of 
the Continent. Questions whether 
Poland should be a province of 
Eussia, whether Saxony should be 
incoraorated with Prussia, whether 
the German princes should be in¬ 
stalled as petty sovereigns, or sub¬ 
ordinated to arc constituted Empire, 
these were problems widely differ¬ 
ent from the reduction of the four or 
five points accepted at St.Petcrsburg 
into special and definite stipulations. 

Lord de liedcliffc and his col¬ 
leagues at Constantidople have an¬ 
ticipated one troublesome portion of 
the labours imposed i^n the Con¬ 
fess. As far as words go, the 
iHirkish Christians are already in- 
vostod with all the privileges for 
whicl the belligerents on both sides 
have expressed so enthusiastic a 
desire. Ihcre is^ no doubt that all 
formal docnmenis, firmans, and 
hatti-scheriffs, will be forthcoming 
at the proper time in official per- 
formance of the official promises 
made by the Forte to the Allies. 
The obedience of local functionaries, 
the wiUingness of the Christians to 
undertake the bhrdensomo honour, 
of military service, the general coin¬ 
cidence of fact with law, mult re¬ 
main for the present *(uiccrtam; but 
if the diplomatists of Constantinoplo 
have not done all that might be 
wished, the members of tlm Con- 
'' gresB at Paris could do no morq. The 
Sultan can only be asked to moke 
promises, nor will the Powers bo 
unduly anxious to dlow each other 
the right of enforcing the perform¬ 
ance of his undertakings. Turkey 
u in many Respects ill-governed; 
but .the attempt of a powerftd 
neighbour to supersede the Ic^tl- 
mate authorities of the country nas 
cost Europe half a milUon of lives 
and a hundred and fifty millions of 


money. It will be necessary to as¬ 
sume, for the purposes of the treaty, 
that in Turkey, as elsewhere, laws 
arc intended to be enforced. The 
Ottoman Government will probably 
inflict less evil on its own subjccta 
than that which would result from 
the interference of apy foreign 
pow'er wdth the internal adminislra- 
tiou; but however this may be, a 
edrrupt pacha would afford a less 
alarming spcctaclo than a new 
Menschikoff mission to Constanti¬ 
nople. Lord John Russell’s gra¬ 
tuitous admission, that tlic Emperor 
of Russia had a right of protection 
over the Turkish Christians, will cer¬ 
tainly not be repeated by any of the 
statesmen assembled at Paris. 

Roth the condition of the Rayahs 
and the political constitution of the 
Principalities will be determined 
more effectually by circumstances 
than by H;hc formal conditions of the 
treaijr. The power^ ^ucerned in 
negotiation are prffiirily anxious 
guard against reciprocal encroach¬ 
ments. It is impossible to suppose 
that disinterested philanthropy w'ill 
predominate in their councils, v^ hen 
it is remembered that England and 
. Austria have adopted ilie same 
phrases in referouce to the future 
organization of Moldavia aud Wal- 
limhia. It is impossible that they 
can mean the same, or that they 
can believe tbcmselves to have the 
same meaning. A constitution, 
established under the joint auspices 
of the sovereign of Canada aud of 
the sovereign of Lombardy, ought 
perhaps to combine perfect frc(*dom 
with meddling and intrusive despo¬ 
tism ; but there is much rcasuu to 
fear that the influence of Austria 
aud Russia will predomiuate in the 
Principalities. The inhabitants have 
already become painfully iumiliar 
with the policy, or racier w ith the 
police systeifi, which emanates from 
Vienna. The first condition of their 
nominal independence will be a 
government which shall render it 
impossible tliat they should set an 
example of freedom to their neigh¬ 
bours. Lord Clarendon will not 
perhaps be so eager as Lord John 
iiussell to stipulate that the pro¬ 
posed institutions shall involve no 
menace to the alleged security of 
•Austria: but he wul unavoidLablw 
content himself with phrases whica 
may lead to the same practical re- 
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suit. In all tiiat concerns tlie 
Ottoman provinces, tlie Congress 
will seriously attempt only to repel 
foreign aggression. In 1815, wUeu 
all the efforts of Austria and of 
England in favour of Poland had 
broKcn down. Lord Castlereagb, for 
the purposc^f concealing his defeat, 
urged on the partitioning powers 
tho necessity of roeonciiing 
Polish nation to foreign supremacy 
by wise government, founded on 
lincral institutions. All the sove* 
reigns who had been pushing their 
jarring pretensions to the verge of 
war, at once acemiesced in the easy 
termination of the dispute, and cor¬ 
dially adopted the English pro¬ 
posal. The Wallachians and the 
KayiUis will probably find in the 
forthcoming Iroaty of Paris securi¬ 
ties as valid as those which the 
Poles have enjoyed under thg Treaty 
of Vienna. 

The only^^l struggle which is 
to bo expected will J^ear upon tlip 
only practical limitation to be im¬ 
posed on ItuBsian pou'cr. The un¬ 
meaning term of neutralization ap¬ 
plied to the Black ^ea leaves room 
for interminable discussion. Neu¬ 
trality implies peace in tho midst of 
the war; but it is not for a state of 
war that the plenipotentiaries ai’C 
preparing. A neutral country, susli 
as Switzerland, keeps its peculiar 
character in abeyance as long us the 
temple of Janus is closed; nor docs 
it lose, cither in peace or war, the 
right to guard by armaments against 
aggression. No word could be less 
applicable to the intended prohibi¬ 
tion of warlike flags in ilic Black 
Sea: but there can have been no 
mistake os to the iutcution of the 
Western Powers. It must depend 
in some measure on the good fa^h 
of Austria whether the agreement 
to abandon Aie inaintcuanee of naval 
arsenals shall be extended to Nico- 
laieff. A dockyard on a river must 
in fairness be considered as apper¬ 
taining to the shore ^f the* nearest 
sea. The works at Nicolaicff would 
be mere absurdities but for the 
proximity of thoEuxino; nor is it 
possible to suppose that France and 
England intended to tolerate a 
nursery for the marine which they 
oODsidered dangerous to the peac^ 
of Europe. On this question there 
is room for a quibble, hut scarcely 
excuse for an argument. 


There is greater risk of a dispnto 
in relation to the Circassian torts 
formerly occupied as a check on the 
mountaineers, llie tribes of tho 
Caveaeus have neither served the 
cause of the Allies nor cutered into 
engagements which impose corre¬ 
sponding obligations; but Circassia 
has never been recognised as 
Kussian territory, although Europe 
tacitly submitted to the forcible ex¬ 
clusion of all foreign commerce from 
the Caucasian coast. With the co¬ 
operation of France, England may 
probably be able to insist success¬ 
fully oil free access to at least a 
portion of the country between tho 
Black Sea and the Caspian. If no 
satisfactory concession can bo ob- 
,tained, it may perhaps be prudent 
to leave the qm'stion undentemiined. 
Some time must elapse before the 
Kussian power can bo re-established 
at the foot of the mountains; nor 
will the highlanders be more easily 
subdued smeuihey have ascertained 
that there exist in Europe forces 
even more formidable than those of 
the dreaded C%ar. 

There is no reason to doubt, that in 
all the discus^ons wliicU may arise, 

• the English plenipotentiaries will be 
duly tenacious of the honour and 
rights of their country ;bat in common 
with the Government which tl#y re¬ 
present, tlicy are entitled to protest 
ajgainst the unre^onablc expecta¬ 
tions which may be popularly enter- 
plained. Au oUiance among inde¬ 
pendent states realizes the old fiction 
of a social compact under which 
every individual surrenders a 
portion of his natural liberty. One 
of several confederates can neither 
•control the military operations of 
the ^league nor negotiate alone* 
Tho inconvenience of a divided com¬ 
mand, involving sometimes unequal 
degrees of ze^ for tlie eomiuou 
cause, has not been iinfcit in tho 
Crimea. Tlie harmony which has 
characterized the various diplomati(^ 
proceedings since* the beginning of 
1853, has necessarily been purchased 
by mutual concessions. At the be¬ 
ginning of the third, your of the 
’ war, France and England* find a 
tendency to divergence in their 
wishes if not in their interests. 
Tlie suddqp prospect of peace was 
unwillingly received on this side the 
Channel; but there can be no doubt 
that it was eagerly welcomed by the 
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Grorernmcnt of the Tuilorics, and it 
has caused clamorous and indecent 
demonstrations of joy among those 
classes of the French nation uho 
enjoy the greatest facilities foitmak- 
ing themselves heard. The scrupu* 
lous good faith with which tlie 
£)mperor J^apoleon has acted from 
the first allbrds a security for the 
substantial adherenceof his ministers 
to the text of the Esterliazy pro¬ 
posals; but if France proves her* 
self on any matter of detail 
less exacting than England, it 
will not be surprising if liussia 
profits by the diiu*rcnuo. Towards 
the enemy the Allies present but 
a single front. Count Orlof}‘ and 
Baron Brunnow u ill insist on 
the most favourable interpretation 
of the conditions which are put for¬ 
ward by any member of the Con¬ 
federation. The basis and the terms 
of the negotiation might perhaps 
have been widely different if an ex¬ 
clusively English policy had pre¬ 
dominated in the councils of Eu¬ 
rope ; but such a position could 
onV have obtained by sacrilices far 
greater than those \thich have been 
luiposed upon us in th(! present war. 

Mr. Jioeb’ick may perhaps bo 
right in declaring that England is 
strong enough to continue the war 
singk -handed, and to bring it to a 
triumphant conclusion. The enor¬ 
mous armament prepared for the 
Baltic might inllVct heavy blows on 
Bussia, and the army now serving 
under the English flag in the Crimea ^ 
is strong enough to turn the fortune 
of war in Asia; but no prudent 
statesman would break up the pre¬ 
sent alliance for the sake of military 
glory, leaving France and Austria* 
at liberty\o enter into new political 
combinations. Tho expected peafo 
will accomplish somc'at least of tho 
objects which justified the original 
declaration of war. Constantinople 
is saved for the present—Austria 
^and Sweden have profited by tho 
opjiortunity to cTeclarc their inde¬ 
pendence of the Power which claimed 
them as subservient allies — tho 
Danube is liberated — the Euxine 
bears no Bussian fleet—above all, 
the mischievous, and insidious trea¬ 
ties imposed upon Turkey during 
the last century have ]peen abro- 
aied by tho, war. assembled 
iplomutists will be inexcusable if 
they allow the extinct conventions 


to bo renewed, even subject to the 
most plausible limitations. As the 
Principalities are to be provided 
with a new constitutioft, and as all 
the relations between Bussia and 
Turkey arc to be remodelled, it may 
well be doubted whether the revivm 
of any single stipulation from the 
treaties ofiCainardji or of Adriano- 
e CO] be necessary or advisable, 
nder any circumstances, re-enact- 
nicnt should be preferred to renewal. 
The experience of past difficulties 
may perhaps suggest tho use of 
language not obviously liable to per¬ 
version, and the signataries of the 
Treaty of Paris will be the natural 
and authorised interpreters of their 
own meaning. Tt is peffcctly use¬ 
less to revive ancient territorial 
arrangements; for in nil matters 
not expressly regulated by treaty, 
possession forms a Ruiffcieiit title. 
The possession of Jjorraine by 
France, or of Silesja ^'Prussia, was 
originally sut^clionca by treaties 
recognising the right of conquest; 
but a territory once occupied with 
the assent of foreign States, becomes 
an integral ^xirtion of the dominion 
which includes it. The right of 
Bussia to the left bank of the Pruth 
n ill be secure, although the treaty 
of i8i 2 may be consigned to oblivion. 

Mere promises and executory 
contracts render any treaty in¬ 
secure ; but if Turkey is to under¬ 
take any duties, towards Bussia 
beyond those of good neighbour¬ 
hood, it is better that every possible 
liability should be defined within 
the limits of a single instrument. 
The incredible subservience of Eu¬ 
ropean diplomacy in 1853 to tho 
claims of Bussia, although it has 
become obsolete for tho moment, 
may possibly reappear under some 
future combination of circumstances. 
Ko pretext ^ould be furnished for 
the renewal of the disgraceful efforts 
which were made for the purpose 
of imposing the notorious Vienna 
note upon Tu^'key. In this matter 
Frarce has a common interest with 
England. All Europe is concerned 
in precautions which may prevent 
colossal Powers from a second time 
drifting into war. The political 
relations of the I’orte may profit, 
like an Irish property, by an En¬ 
cumbered Efllates Act, which sub¬ 
stitutes a' new title for & mass of 
old and questionable deeds. 
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The peace at the best will excite 
no enthusiasm in Enj;land. Mr. 
Bright and his small party maj’ 
perhaps attempt to recover their 
hold on popular sympathies by 
dwelling on the limited results which 
will have been attaiued by a costly 
war. During the continuance of the 
struggle they found no hearers M hen 
they dwelt upon the alleged^jpcon- 
sistency of the Ministerial policj 
with the national expectations. The 
mass of the people desired to pro¬ 
mote the cause of European liberty, 
and they willingly shut their eyes to 
the avowed objects of their own Go¬ 
vernment and to the obvious motives 
which inllucnccd the Emperor of the 
French. It was in vam tliat the 
Manchester leaders declared that the 
Allies were indifferent to tlie repres¬ 
sion of despotism and to the regene¬ 
ration of Poland. It was felt that in 
tho meantime they were fighting 
against Rus^; n^rwas it certain 
that statesmen who had been forcce^ 
into the war were infallible judges 
of its ultimate tendencies. A little 
more obstinacy on the part of the 
original aggressor, and ilie national 
instinct might at th^ end, as well as 
at tho beginning of tho war, have 
proved sounder tlianthe calculations 
of professional politicyin.s. Tho re¬ 
storation of Poland, the virtual 
emancipation of Germany, the 
reorganization of Ilaly, were, 
even as possible contingencies, well 
worth tlie efforts which have for 
tho moment been rewarded only by 
far smaller results. It is something 
to have even contemplated achieve¬ 
ments so great in opposition to the 
fears of every Court on the Conti¬ 
nent and to the wishes of the Eng¬ 
lish aristocracy. 

If, however, tho English people 
were in the right, it does not follo^f 
that the G^cmment was in ^he 
wrong. The Coalition winch by arms 
and by menaces has checked tho 
encroachments of Russia, couldncver 
have beenformedfor la^crpujposes. 
Although a portion oCme press has 
factiously contrasted the backward¬ 
ness of England with the supposed 
energy of her great confederate, it 
is well known that the French Go¬ 
vernment and the French generals 
bavealwaysdiscounteiianeeddecisive 
measures against the enemy. There 
can be no (teubt that Sweden might 
haVfe been long since incorporated 


into the League at the cheap price of 
a moderate subsidy; but a Scandi¬ 
navian alliance would have involved 
the necessity of an active campaign 
on^hs coasts of tho Baltic, with all 
the incalculable contingencies of a 
Polish •insurrection. Tho policy 
which shrinks from an internecine 
war is not always censurable; and 
when it is adopted by one member 
of a confederacy, allies must deal 
wdth it as a fact. Tho wild language 
of impatient exiles has done much to 
excuse the alarm with which esta¬ 
blished governments regarded any 
plan for ro-arranging the map of 
Europe. Proselytizing democrats 
cannot reasonably ask tixe aid of mo¬ 
narchies towards tho recovery of 
n«atio?ial imlependoncc. Only nations 
accustomed to freedom arec.apahlc of 
appreciatirig the truth which often 
lies at the bottom of alarming and 
exaggerated phrases. 

It is to be regretted that Sardinia 
has gained nothing by tlic war except 
tho compliment of admission to a 
Congress of tho Great Powers. Tho 
voice of Austrft was too potential 
in the allied councils lo leave room 
for any extension of Italian freedom; 
•but the IIon.se of Savi^ has e.sta- 
blishcd an additional claim on the 
Western Powers, and h^ secured 
the cordial sympathy and csiccfli of 
the English pimple. The ex-dictator 
Maiiin expresses tJ^ opinion of the 
best patriots of his country when he 
declares that if an Italian kingdom 
thould ever become possible, the 
only dynasty which can bo selected 
for the throne is that of Charles 
Albert and Victor Emmanuel. Tho 
extension of an organized state and 
()faw’orkiug constitution j^umoro 
rcasoyblo object of hope than the 
crAition of a pajier kingdom or re¬ 
public. 

The participation of a secondary 
State in the war, while one of tho 
live Powers stood aloof, may intro¬ 
duce little modification into the rule 
which has constituted a privileged 
Dirccioiy of Governments. It w'as 
at Paris in 1814, and at the adjourned 
Congress of Sovereigns at Vienna, 
•that the Great Powers first for¬ 
mally asserted tlieir exclusive con¬ 
trol over affairs^of Europe. The 
representativeB of Spain and Sweden 
’ were only allowed a v<vce on ques¬ 
tions which directly concerned their 
separate interests. Many of the 
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smaller States were obliged to sub¬ 
mit to arrangcmeuls in which their 
wishes liad never been consulted. 
The claim of Prussia to take a part 
in the negotiati^s cannot be^epog- 
nised by the Western Powers ns 
long as the Court of PerUn with¬ 
holds the undertaking to enforce by 
arms the decisions of the Conference. 
The interests of England would, 
how'ever, not be furthered by any 
ermanent diminution in the nuin- 
era of the Supreme Inlemational 
Council. Austria, w’ho has gained 
influence and consideration by a war 
in which she 1ms taken no part, is 
more remote than Prussia from the 
political sympathies of Englishmen ; 
but it may be prudent to punish by 
an exceptional exclusion a Govern¬ 
ment which has openly declined to 
undertake the responsibility bclojjg- 
ing to its rank. The fjueslion is 
one of form and of dignity rather 
than of subsLincc. The decisions 
of a Congress are not formed by a 
majority of votes, hut by adjustment 
of rival interests, and by estimates 
of comparative fon-cs. Sooner or 
later, ihe conclusions of the nego¬ 
tiating Stales will be accepted by 
Prussia; l>*lt the only essential sig-i 
natarics of the treaty arc those who 
are prepared in case of need to vin¬ 
dicate it by arms. 

The consent of the Ottoman Ple¬ 
nipotentiaries to stipulations affect¬ 
ing the interests of the Porto, is 
evidently indispensable. Diploma¬ 
tists delight to assort that a gredi 
point will have been gained by the 
admission of Turkey into the Euro- 
ean sjrstem; but tlio relations of 
tates seldom depend upon tech¬ 
nical phrases. The Western Powers 
have afready proved by their acts 
what Austria and Prussia bkvc«d- 
mitted in numerous slate papers, 
that Europe is interested m pre- 
yeniing the absorption of tlie Otto¬ 
man provinces and capital into the 
Bussian Empire. The policy which 
has long been rbeogniaed by states¬ 
men is henceforth to be embodied 
in a formula. If circumstances or 
opinions hereafter change, the doc- 
trine'^will again, at a due intervaly 
follow the practice which may pre- 
TaU. It is not to give ^lo Porte a 
voice in questions of general policy, 
but to secure the assent of the Sul¬ 
tan to new obligations, and to pre¬ 
dude aeparato conventions with 


Kusaia, that the Turkish Ambas¬ 
sador is invited to Paris. 

It is impossible to foresee the 
duration of the peace vrhich will 
probably be concluded. The long 
impending danger.of direetBussian 
aggression on Turkey has been 
averted or postponed \)y the t brta 
of tho Western Powers. Austria 
andj^reden liave had an opportu¬ 
nity*"of declaring their independence 
of their powerful neighbour. An 
armed alliance with Franco has 
proved itself pnwticablc; and, not- 
wilhstauding the frantic exultation 
of the servile party throughout 
Euro])c, founded on the exagge¬ 
rated confessions of our ow’ii press, 
all statesmen arc aware that the 
jx)wcr of England is greater than 
at any former epoch, and that tlie 
nation is more than ever jealous of 
its honour. Any one of those con¬ 
siderations would probably have re¬ 
strained the Enipero/wNicholas from 
his insolent at^ck upon Turkey; 
'but the dechunations of ihe peace- 
mongers, and the criticisms of the 
English pre.ss on Tjouis Napoleon, 
had s,atistip(l him that he might en¬ 
croach on his iieighbour w’ilh impu¬ 
nity. 1'hc current of EussiaUj^po- 
licy will perhaps, after a time, 
resume its liabitual direction ; hut 
jt must find for itself anew channel. 

The most obvious device for re¬ 
gaining tho influence which he has 
lost, would consist in tho renewal of 
the aggressive league witli France 
which was under questionable aus¬ 
pices inaugurated at Tilsit, and par¬ 
tially revived by the Pourbons on 
the eve of their merited fall. The 
llussian organs in all parts of the 
Continent arc already anticipating a 
combination which, at the simple 
cost of European liberty and pro- 
Vjperity, might possibly produce em- 
barrassiucut and to England. 

Tlie journifis of St. Felcrsburg have 
been instructed to apply every form 
of adulation to ^he Einpcror of tlie 
French; nor are politicians wanting 
in^Paris w lp eagerly respond to the 
Bussian invitation. It is not un¬ 
likely that some similar combina¬ 
tion may from time to time recur; 
nor is it possible to lofuse to great 
States the choice of th*^ alliances 
which may seem conducive to their 
interests. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose tbat«.the present 
ruler of France will countenance 






